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Cock,  chicken,  chart  giving  names  of  various  sections   898 

Cole  John  S.,  and  E.  C.  Chh.cott,  bulletin  on  "  Growing 

winter  wheat  on  the  Great  Plains"   895  1-12 

Col  lards,  seed  saving   884  10 

Color,  butter,  addition  to  cream,  directions   876  13.22 
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forest  trees,  species  adaptable,  and  planting  details            888  5-15, 19 

winter  wheat  growing                                                     895  8 

Columbian  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suita- 
bility .                                                                 887  41 

Conifers,  adaptation  to  Plains  region,  uses  and  planting  de- 

tails  

Conservation,  vegetables,  by  fermentation  and  salting                 S81  1-15 

Cooliing,  vegetables,  fermented  or  salted,  for  table  use               881  12-15 

Cooper,  Morton  O..  and  Vr.  J.  Spillmax,  Bulletin  on  Human 

food  from  an  acre  of  staple  farm  products  ''                          877  1-11 

Cooperation,  community — 

in  breeding  dairy  cattle,  importance                                  893  4 

value  in  control  of  corn-root  apbis                                    8  )1  11-12 

Copperas,  spray  for  weed  control  in  oat  Held,  formula,  rate, 

and  method                                                                        802  10-17 

Corn — 

acre  value  in  food   877  4,  6 

brining  and  salting,  and  preparation  for  table  "   881  10,11.13-14 

crib,  rat-proofing,  directions   896  7,  9 

growing  in  Utah  dry  lands,  experiments   883  20-21 

root  aphis — 

control  methods  ^   891  1-12 

relation  to  brown  ant   891  8-9 

repellants,  selection  and  use,  value   891  11 

Sec  also  Root  aphis,  corn. 

sweet,  seed  saving   884  5-6 

Cornfield  ant,  relation  to  corn-root  aphis   8'.)1  S-9 

Cotton- 
attractiveness  for  insects   890  3-4 

louse.    See  Aphis,  cotton. 

plant,  insects  affecting  and  means  of  combating  them   890  1-28 

plants,  dried,  disposal  for  insect  control   890  24,  27 

rotations,  use  of  rye  crop   894  7 

stainer.  description,  habits,  injuries,  and  control   890  20 

Cotton-insect  control,  method,  summary   890  26-27 

Cottonwood — 

"  cottonless,"  from  staminate  trees,  securing  plants   888  7, 15 

species,  description,  associates,  uses  and  planting  details_  SS8  0-7.13,19 
Cover  crop — 

rye,  value  in  South   894  5  6 

use  and  value  of  oats   892  9 

Cowpeas,  acre  value  in  food   877  4.  9 

Cows — 

Ayrshire,  description,  characteristics,  and  records   893  7-12 

Brown  Swiss,  description,  characteristics,  and  records   893  12-16 

Guernsey,  description,  characteristics,  score  cards,  and 

records   8^3  17-23 

Holstein,  origin,  description,  characteristics,  and  records-  893  23-29 

Jerseys,  description,  characteristics,  and  records   893  29-34 

Crayfish,  injury  to  cotton  and  control   890  7 

Cream — 

churning  too  warm,  injury  to  butter,  loss   876  10-12 

cooling,  details   ^-TU  0-7 

quality  and  preparation  for  butter  making   876  3-9 

ripening  for  churning   876  7-8,  22 

separation  methods  .   876  3-6 

Creosote,  coal-tar,  saponified,  use  and  value  in  control  of  fleas_  897  10 

Cricket,  snowy-tree,  injury  to  cotton,  habits  and  control   890  23 

Crop  rotation — 

place  of  oats  In  mixture  with  other  crops   892  •  6-8 

value  in  wireworm  and  corn-root  aphis  control   892  22 

Ctenocephahis — 

canis.   See  Dog  fleas. 
felis.   See  Cat  fleas. 
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Ououmbers,  seed  saving   884  6 

Cultivation,  use  in  control  of  corn  root-aphis,  methods              891  10-11 

Cumberland    respberry,   origin,    description,    and  sectional 

suitability   887  41 

Cutlibert  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suita- 
bility   887  39 

Cutting- 
oats,  time  and  methods  ;   892  17-18 

tree,  directions  for  making  and  rooting   888  15 

Cutworm — 

cotton-boll,  description,  injuries,  and  control   890  19-20 

injury  to  cotton,  control  by  poisoned  bait   890  5-6 

Cyanid,  sodium,  use  as  spray  in  control  of  leaf-cutting  ant, 

formula,  and  use  warning   890  13-14 

Dairy — 

cattle  breeds,  selection,  description,  characteristics,  etc   893  1-35 

equipment  for  farm  butter  making,  and  house   876  20-22 

farming,  publications  list   893  35 

house  plan  :   876  21-22 

products,  yield  of  1  acre   877       4,  6,  9-10 

utensils,  cleaning,  importance,  and  suggestions   876  5-6 

Darrow,  GTeorge  M.,  bulletin  on  "  Raspberry  culture  "   887  1-45 

Davis,  Ef.  P.,  bulletin  on  "  Breeds  of  dairy  cattle  "   893  1-35 

Davis,  John  J.,  bulletin  on  "  The  corn  root-aphis  and  meth- 
ods of  controlling  it  "   891  1-12 

Dewberries — 

acreage  in  United  States,  1909,  by  States   887  4-5 

Logan,  acreage,  1909,  by  States   887  4-5 

Dickinson  experiment  station,  location  and  farming  condi- 
tions  878  3-6 

Diseases,  raspberry,  list,  control  information,  and  source   887  35 

Disking,  use  and  value  in  control  of  southern  grassworm   890  9,  26 

Disulphid,  carbon,  use  in  crayfish,  control  and  use  method   890  7 

Ditches,  water-conveyance  discharges  for  different  grades   899  10 

Dog  flea — 

control  measures   897  10-11 

description  and  occurrence   897  8-9 

Dogs,  value  in  control  of  rats  and  mice   896  18 

Drainage — 

value  in  crayfish  control   890  7 

waste-water  removal   in  irrigated  orchards,  methods, 

drains,  etc   882  37-38 

Dry  farming — 

Dakotas  and  Montana,  conditions,  etc   878  3-21 

grain  growing   883  1-22 

Utah,  development  and  practices   883  6-14 

winter  wheat,  growing  in  Great  Plains   895  1-12 

Dry  lands,  grains  for  Utah   883  1-22 

Drying,  raspberries,  on  bushes,  picking  methods   887  34 

Dust  boxes,  value  in  control  of  lice  on  hens   889  19 

Dwelling,  rat-proof,  requirements  and  suggestions   896  5-6 

Dysdercvs  sutvrcllus,  description,  habits,  and  injury  to  cot- 
ton  890  20 

Echidnophaga  gallinacens.    See  Chicken  flea. 

Egg  breeds,  chickens,  characteristics   898  3-5 

F]ggplant,  seed  saving   884  7 

Eggs- 
preserving,  time  and  method   889  21-22 

yield  per  acre   877  4,  6 

El  CO  gnus  angnsti  folia,  description,  uses,  associates  and  plant- 
ing details   888        8, 13, 19 

Elm,  white,  description,  associates,  uses,  and  planting  details.  888        6, 13. 19 
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North  and  South  Dakota   87g  iq 

Utah  dry  lands,  details   883  18 

Endive,  seed  saving   884  9 

Engines,  pumping  plants,  de.scription  and  cost   899  14-15 

Epicauta  vittata.    See  Beetles,  blister. 

Ergot,  rye.  nature  and  control   894  14 

Erskine  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  value   887  42 

Estigmene  acraea,  injury  to  cotton,  control   890  15 

Evaporation,  orchard  soils,  water  losses   882  31-35 

Experiment  farms,  western  North  and  South  Dakota,  loca- 
tion and  conditions   878  3-6 

Fallow,  summer.  Utah  dry  lands   883  10 

Farm — 

buildings,  rat-proofing,  directions   896  7 

butter  making   876  1-23 

products,  acre  value  in  human  food   877  n 

Farmer  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suita- 
bility   887  41 

Farming,  Great  Plains,  conditions   895     3-4, 11-12 

Farms,  eastern,  surface  irrigation   899  '  1-36 

Feeding,  hens,  city  back  yard,  methods  and  feed   889  15-19 

Fence  and  battue,  method  of  trapping  rats   896  15 

Fermentation,  vegetables,  with  dry  salting  an^d  in  brine   881  5-11 

Ferrets,  value  in  control  of  rats  and  mice   896  18 

Fertility,  maintenance — 

by  manure  or  fertilizer  for  control  of  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

on  raspberry  plantations,  use  of  fertilizers,  etc   887  16-17 

Fertilizers — 

oats,  value,  kinds,  and  formulas   892  5-6 

rye,  requirements  :   894  9 

wheat,  use  and  application  in  Southeastern  States   885  4-5 

Fir — 

Douglas,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region   888  15 

white,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region   888  15 

Flax,  growing  in  western  North  Dakota,  details   878  20-21 

Flea- 
bites,  symptoms  and  control  method   897  15 

poultry,  description,  habits  and  control   897  7-8 

Fleas- 
breeding,  relation  of  season,  climate,  and  other  condi- 
tions   897  5-6 

control   methods   897  10-15 

destruction  in  immature  stage,  method   897  11-18 

history,  habits,  and  control   897  1-16 

Fluor  id,  sodium,  use  in  control  of  hen  lice   889  19 

Fly  paper,  use  in  control  of  fleas   897  13 

Food — 

production  from  an  acre  of  staple  farm  products   877  11 

protection  from  rats  and  mice   896  5-11 

vegetable,  preservation  by  fermentation  and  salting   881  1-15 

Foodstuffs,   buildings   for   storing,   rat  -  proof  construction 

needed   896  7-8 

Forest  plantations — 

cultivation,  thinning,  pruning,  and  protection   888  19-23 

mixed  species  recommended.  Great  Plains   888  13-15 

planting  in  Plains  region,  advice   888  1-23 

protection  methods   888  22-23 

species  and  mixtures  for  Plains  region   888  5-15 

trees,  species  recommended  for  Plains  region,  northern 

and  southern   888  -  5-18 

Formaldehyde,  use — 

against  grain  smuts   885  10-11 

on  grain  for  smuts   883  11-12 

FoRTiER,  Samuel,  bulletin  on  "  Irrigation  of  orchards  "   882  1-10 


INDEX. 


Fruit —  Farmers' 

butters —  Bulletin  No.  Page. 

honiemnde    900  7 

preparation,  equipment   900  3 

growing;,  irripition  of  orchards   882  1-40 

Fumigation — 

garden  seeds   844  14-16 

green  liouse — 

experiments  and  results   880  13-18 

plants,  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas   880  20 

precautions  and  guide   880  11-18 

requirements   880  4-9 

hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  cost  for  greenhouse  plants   .S8i)  11 

rats  and  mice   89G  18-19 

seed,  directions   884  I.VIG 

stored  grains,  insect  control  ^   885  JMO 

use  an(l  value  in  flea  control  .   897  11-13 

Furrow  irrigation,  Eastern  States,  directions   899  119-32 

Garbage,  protection  from  rats   896  lo-ll 

Garden  seeds,  saving   884  1-16 

Gardens,  home  and  market,  seed  saving  for   884  1-16 

Garhehl  butter,  recipe   900  7 

Garlic,  wild,  control  in  rye   81)4  13 

Georgia,  wheat  growing,  and  in  other  Southeastern  States   88.">  1-14 

Golden   Evergi-een   r;isp'oerry,  hyl)ridization  studies,  origin, 

description  and  value   887  42 

Gophers,  poisoning,  suggestions   888  23 

Grain — 

crops,  dry  farming   883  1-22 

growing,  seeding,  harvesting,  etc   ^"^{|6  18~  19  2l' 

seed,  cleaning,  grading,  and  treatment  for  smut   883  11-12 

stored,  insect  pe'-:ts.  contn)!   8^.')  9-10 

value  as  hen  feed,  feeding  method   889  17 

Grains — 

Dakotas   878  1-22 

.seeding — 

in  dry  land  farming   883 1     ig  19~20 

n.te.s  .   8TS{  ^^^^^^ 

small — 

growing,  publications  list   894  15 

varieties  recommended  for  Dakota  and  Montana   878  21 

Utah  dry  lands   883  1-22 

Grass,  value  as  hen  feed   889  IS 

(Jrasshoppers.  injuries  to  cotton,  description,  and  control   890  7.9.10-12 

(irassworm,   southern,   description,   injury    to   cotton,  and 

control   890  8-9 

Great  plains — 

growing  winter  wheal   895  12 

region,  forest  i)lanters,  advice  to   888  1-23 

(Jregg  r;isi>berry.  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suilability^  887  41 

Greenhouse — 

fumigati<ni  witli  hytlrocyanic-jicid  gas   880  l-2'> 

infestation  with  insects,  manner.   880  10-11 

Greens,  fermentation  and  dry  s;ilting,  directions,  and  twble 

use   881  9.10.11.13 

Grits,  value  as  hen  feed  ^   889  18 

Guernsey  c.-ittlf,  description,  characteri.stics,  origin,  records, 

and  score  cards   893  17-23 

Hackberry,  description,  associates,  uses,  and  planting  de- 
tails  888  5.13,19 

Ilailsham  raspberry,  origin,  introduction,  and  value   SS7  42 

Harvesters,  bean,  types   886  »' 
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oats,    irrigation    States,    cutting,    shocking,  stacking, 

thrashing   892  17-22 

raspberries,  picking  and  handling  methods   887  33-34 

rye  crop,  cutting,  shocking,  thrashing,  and  yield   894  11-13 

soy-bean  seed   886  1-8 

wheat  in  Utah  dry  regions   883  13-14 

Hen  houses  for  back  yards,  description,  material  required, 

and  cost   889  7-13 

Hens — 

broody,  ccr.trol,  time  required  and  method   889  13 

culling  av.'A  replacing   889  21 

feeding  in  city  backyards,  methods  and  feed   889  l.")-19 

home  keeping,  advantages   889  3-4 

keeping — 

in  back  yards,  suggestions,  summary   889  22 

in  cities,  overcoming  objections   889  4 

kinds  for  back-yard  keeping,  discussion  and  studies   889  4-5 

Hessian  fly — 

control  in  rye  crop   894  13 

wheat  pest,  control   885  8-9 

Himalayan  Golden  raspberry,  hybridization,  studies,  origin, 

description,  and  value  '  :   877  42 

Hogs,  fleas,  and  control  methods   897  ^11 

Holstein  Friesian  cattle,  origin,  description,  characteristics, 

score  cards,  and  records   893  23-29 

Home- 
poultry  raisiug,  in  back  yard   889  ,  1-23 

storage  of  vegetables   879  1-22 

Homemade  fruit  butters   900  1-7 

Honey  locust,  description,  associates,  uses,  and  planting  de- 
tails  888  5, 13,  no 

Hoosier  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suita- 
bility   887  41 

Hose- 
garden,  homemade,  lengths  and  joints   899  28-29 

use  in  surface  irrigation  .   899  28-29 

House  mice.    See  Mice,  house. 

House  rats.    See  Rats,  house. 

Houses,  infestation  with  fleas,  sources  and  control   897 1  lO-H^^j 

Hybrid  raspberries,  experiments  and  studies   887  42 

Hydrants,  irrigation,  description   882  8,  9 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas — 

fumigation  of  greenhouse  plants   880  1-20 

generators   880  3-4 

poisonous  nature   880  3 

use  and  value  in  control  of  fleas,  use  direction  and  warn- 
ing  .   897  12 

use  in  control  of  rats  and  mice   896  19 

HypercMrisio,  injury  to  cotton   890  15-10 

Idaho,  drying  raspberries  on  bushes,  picking  method   887  34 

Iodine,  use  in  control  of  flea  bites,  use,  warning   897  15 

Insects — 

cotton,  control  before  planting,  method   890  4 

effect  on — 

cotton  plants,  and  means  of  combating  them   890  1-28 

cotton  yield,  list   890  16-22 

greenhouse,  control  by  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid 

gas.  experiments   880  13-18 

injuries  to  cotton — 

and  control  method   890  4-26 

stalks  and  roots,  list   890  22-24 

injurious  to  cereal  and  forage  crops,  Agricultural  De- 
partment publications,  list   891  12 
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occurrence  in  decayed  and  dry  cotton  bolls,  list  and  con- 
trol  890  24 

raspberry,  list,  control  information,  and  source                  887  35 

Intercropping,  value  in  first-year  raspberry  plantations   887  15 

Irrigation 

acreage  requirements,  sizes  of  pumps  and  engines   899  16 

designing  of  plant  for  farm,  information  needed   899  35 

eastern  farms,  cost   899  33-35 

humid  regions,  methods   899  3-4 

methods   899  3^ 

orchards  ;   882  1-40 

orchards,  times  and  frequency,  influence  on  peaches, 

experiments   882  38-39 

publications,  list   899  35-36 

surface  for  eastern  farms   899  1-36 

value  in  raspberry  growing  ^   887  15 

water  requirement  of  oats,  and  use  in  dry-land  States   892  17 

winter,  of  orchards   882  40 

Jack  pine,  description,  uses,  associates,  and  planting  de- 
tails   888   9-10, 13, 19 

Jam,  making  from  raspberries,  methods   887  43^4 

Jersey  cattle,  origin,  description,  characteristics,  score  cards, 

and  records   893  29-34 

Jones,  Jenkin  W.,  and  Aaron  F.  Bracken,  bulletin  on 

"  Grains  for  the  Utah  dry  lands  "   883  1-22 

Kale,  seed  saving   884  10 

Kansas — 

forest  trees,  species  adaptable,  and  planting  details   888  5-15, 19 

raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitability   887  41 

winter  wheat,   growing   895  9 

Kerosene — 

emulsion,  use  and  value  in  control  of  fleas,  use  method—  897  10, 11 

use  as  repellant  against  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

use  in  control  of  hen  niites   889  19-20 

Kohl-rabi,  seed  saving   884  10 

Labeling,  seeds,  directions  .   884  14-15 

Land,  clearing  and  grading,  for  citrus-fruit  orchards,  methods 

and  cost  per  acre   882  7-9 

Lang,  H.  L.,  and  L.  A.  Round,  bulletin  on  "  Preservation  of 

vegetables  by  fermentation  and  salting  "   881  1-15 

Lantz,  David  E.,  bulletin  on  *'  House  rats  and  mice  "   896  1-24 

Laphygma  fnigiperda.   See  Army  worm,  fall. 
Lasius  niger — 

relation  to  corn  root-aphis   891  8-9 

See  also  Ant,  cornfield. 
Lead  arsenate,  use  in  control  of  cotton  insects,  methods  and 

outfit   ^^itli%% 

Leaf  hoppers,  injury  to  cotton,  note   890  23-24 

Leafworm,  cotton,  description,  injuries  and  control   S90  10 

Leghorn  chickens,  varieties,  descriptions,  and  characteristics.  898  6-15 
Leighty,  Clyde  E. — 

bulletin  on  "Rye  growing  in  the  Southeastern  States"—  894  1-16 

bulletin  on  "  Wheat  growing  in  the  Southeastern  States  "_  885  1-14 

Lemon  oil,  use  as  repellant  against  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

liettuce,  seed  saving   884  7-8 

Lice,  injuries  to  hens,  and  control   889  19 

Liniewator,  use  in  preserving  eggs   889  22 

Live  stock,  products,  from  acre  of  staple  crops   877  5-6,  7-9 

Locust,  black,  description,  uses,  mixtures,  and  planting  de- 
tails  888       12, 13. 19 

99517—19  3 
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Logan  dewberries,  acreage,  1909,  by  States   887  4 

Loganberry — 

acreage,  1909,  by  States__^   887  4 

origin,  note   887  4 

Loxostege  sticticalis.   See  Webworm,  beet. 


Machinery,  harvesting,  for  .soy-bean  seed   886  4-5 

Manures,  oats,  value  for  oats,  kind  and  application   892  5-G 

Maple,  silver,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region   888  14 

Martin,  John  H.,  Ray  F.  Babcock,  and  Ralph  W.  Smith, 

bulletin  on  "Grains  for  western  North  and  South  Dakota  "_  878  1-22 

Mash,  dry,  value  as  hen  feed,  and  feeding  method   889  17-38 

May  beetles.    See  Beetles,  May. 

Melanoplus  differeiitialis.    See  Grasshoppers. 

Merchandise,  protection  from  rats  and. mice   896  1> 

Mice — 

control,  important  measures,  summary   896  22-28 

destruction,  methods,  traps,  poisons,  and  other  means   896  11-20 

fleas,  agency  in  spread  of  bubonic  plague   897  9 

house,  habits  and  control   896  1-24 

Milk- 
highest  producers,  of  different  dairy  cattle  breeds   893|  21  ^'^^'S 

market  demands   S93  3Ht 

production — 

dairy  breeds,  composition  and  amount   ^^^{"2l''^'-i^'33 

from  acre  of  staple  crops   877  5, 10 

Millet,  growing  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota   878  21 

Minorca  chickens,  varieties,  descriptions,  and  characteristics.  898  15-19 

Mississippi,  wheat  gi'owing,  and  in  other  Southeastern  States-  885  1-14 

Mites,  injuries  to  hens,  and  control   8S9  19-20 

Monocrepidius  vespertinus.    See  Wireworms. 
Montana — 
eastern — 

grains  adapted  to,  (with  western  Dakota)   878  22 

topography,  climate,  and  farming  conditions   878  3-6 

forest  tree,  species  adapted,  and  planting  details   888  5-10, 19 

winter  wheat  growing   895  6-7 

Morse,  W.  J.,  bulletin  on  "  Harvesting  soy-bean  seed  "   886  1-8 

Moth— 

io,  injury  to  cotton,  and  control   890  15-16 

pine  tip,  injury  to  Western  yellow  pine   888  10 

tiger,  injuries  to  cotton,  and  control   890  15-16 

HJus  musculus,  distribution  and  destructivenss   896  3-4 

Muskmelons,  seed  saving   884  6 

Mustard,  seed  saving   884  8 


Naphthalene,  flaked,  use  and  value  in  flea  control   897  11-12, 13-14 

Nebraska — 

forest  trees,  species  adaptable,  and  planting  details   888  5-10, 19 

winter  wheat  growing   895  7-8 

New  ^Mexico,  winter  wheat  growing   895  10-11 

Newell  experiment  station,  location  and  farming  conditions   878  3-6 

North  Carolina,  wheat  growing,  and  in  other  Southeastern 

States   885  1-14 

North  Dakota — 

forest  trees,  species,  adaptable,  and  planting  details   888  5-10, 19 

western — 

grains  adapted  to   878  •  22 

topography,  climate,  and  farming  conditions   878  3-6 

Nurse  crop,  use  and  value  of  oats  -  892  8-9 

Nursery  stock,  raspberries,  selection  and  handling   887  9-10 

Nuts,  planting  for  seed  L   888  16 
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Oak,  bur,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region   888  14 

Oats- 
acre  value  in  food   877  4,  8 

economic  importance,  distribution  and  production   892  '6-4 

growing — 

in  Utah  dry  lands   885  18-19 

in  western  North  Dakota  and  Montana   878  17-18 

production,  Agriculture  Department  publications,  list   892  23 

spring,  production  ,   892  1-23 

treatment  after  seeding   892  15-17 

Oecanthus  niveus,  injury  to  cotton,  habits  and  control   890  23 

Ohio  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitability   887  41 

Oil- 
anise,  use  as  repellant  against  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

lemon,  use  as  repellant  again.st  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

of  tansy,  use  as  repellant  against  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

sassafras,  use  as  repellant  against  corn  root-aphis   891  11 

Ointment,  blue,  use  in  control  of  hen  lice   889  19 

Oklahoma — 

forest  trees,  species  adaptable,  and  planting  details   888  '     5-15, 19 

winter  wheat  growing   895  9-10 

Okra,  seed  saving   884  7 

Older  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitability-  887  41 
Olive,  Russian,  description,  uses,  associate.s.  and  planting 

details  ^-   888        8, 13, 19 

Onion,  wild,  control  in  rye   894  13 

Onions — 

seed  saving  •   884  11-12 

storage  for  home  use   879  20 

Orchard  trees,  setting  plans   882  10-11 

Orchards — 

irrigated,  location  of  rows  and  trees   882  9-11 

irrigation   882  1-40 

sites,  soils,  and  exposures,  selection   882  3^ 

Ornamentals  for  Great  Plains,  species  adapted,  descriptions   888  14-15 

I'apaipema  nitela,  injury  to  cotton,  note   890  23 

Parsnips — 

seed  saving   884  13 

storage  for  home  use   879  20 

Pea  tree,  Siberian,  description,  use,  and  planting  details   888  9, 19 

Peach  butter,  making,  directions  .   900  6 

Peanuts,  acre  value  in  food   877  4,  8 

*  Pear  butter,  making,  directions   900  5 

Pear  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitability   887  41 

Peas — 

brining  and  salting,  and  preparation  for  table   881  10, 11, 14-15 

seed  saving   884  5 

storage  for  home  use   879  15 

Peppers,  seed  saving   884  7 

Peridroma  margaritosn.    See  Cutworms. 

I'erishables,  storage  for  home  use  .   879  1-22 

Pests — 

rye,  including  weeds,  insects  and  di-seases,  control   894  13-14 

wheat  crop,  control  measures   885  8-10 

Petroleum,  crude,  use  in  control  of  hen  mites   889  19-20 

Phosphorus,  rat  poison,  use  and  value   896  17 

rinjUoplKKja  cribosa.   Sec  Beetles,  May. 

Pierce,  W.  Dwight,  bulletin  on  "  How  insects  affect  the  cot- 
ton plant  and  means  of  combating  them  "   890  1-28 

Pillbugs,  injury  to  cotton,  and  control   890  7 

Pine — 

jack,  description,  uses,  associates,  and  planting  detafls—  888   9-10. 13. 19 

tip  moth,  injury  to  Western  yellow  pine   S.S8  10 

yelk>w,  description,  uses,  associates,  'and  planting  de- 
tails   888       10, 13, 19 
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concrete  reinforced,  use  in  irrigation  work   899  24-27 

portable,  use  in  surface  irrigation   899  27-29 

surface  irrigation,  cost,  table   899  34 

systems,  for  distribution  of  irrigation  water   899  18-27 

Pipes — 

sewer,  selection,  testing,  tamping,  and  cementing   899       19-20,  26 

terra-cotta,  use  in  irrigation  systems   899  18-24 

Pits,  storage,  for  vegetables   879  13-14 

Plains  region,  forest  planters,  advice  to   888  23 

Plant-bugs,  injuries  to  crops,  and  control   890  21 

Plantations,  forest,  cultivation,  thinning,  pruning,  and  pro- 
tection  888  19-23 

Planting — 

raspberries,  time,  methods,  distance,  etc   887  7-14 

tree,  methods,  slit  and  deep-hole,  directions   888  16-17 

Plants,  raspberry — 

propagation  methods    887  36 

selection,  setting,  treatment  at  setting,  and  cultivation 

methods   SS7  9-14 

{ 4  6  7  9 

Plum  butter,  making,  directions   900  6-7 

Plunger  pump,  types,  description,  and  use  in  irrigation   899  13 

Poison — 
bait- 
formula,  and  use  method   890  5-6 

preparation  for  rats  and  mice   896  15-18 

use  against  rodents  in  forest  plantations   888  23 

poultry  house,  for  rats  and  mice   896  17-18 

use  in  control  of  cotton  insects,  formula,  etc   890    5-6,  7,  9,  26 

Poisons — 

control  of  rats  and  mice   896  15-18 

rat,  recommendations,  and  caution   896  15-18 

Pork,  production  from  acre  of  staple  crops   877  5, 10 

Posts,  trees  adapted  to  Plains  region   888 1  ^2  1^  "19 

Potato,  acre  value  in  food   877  4,  7 

Potatoes — 

seed  saving   884  12 

storage  for  home  use   879  20 

Poultry — 

Agriculture  Department,  publications  li.st  .   899  23 

house,  back  yard,  construction,  suggestions   889  7-13 

infestation  and  injury  from  fleas   897  7-9 

keeping,  back-yard   889  1-23 

publications,  list   898  26 

yards,  protection  by  pit  traps   896  15 

yield  per  acre   877  4,  6 

Prodenia  ornithogalli.    See  Cutworm,  cotton-boil. 

Propagation,  raspberry  plants,  methods   887  35-36 

Pruning — 

forest  trees,  and  care  of  wounds  888  21-22 

raspberry — 

for  production  of  late  fruit,  method   887  29 

systems   887  17-29 

Publications — 

Agriculture  Department — 

growing  and  uses  of  berries,  list   887  45 

oat  production,  list   892  23 

poultry   889  -  23 

cereal  production,  Northern  Great  Plains,  list   878  22 

dairy  farming,  list   893  35 

insects  injurious  to  cereal  and  forage  crops,  list   891  12 

irrigation,  list   899  35-36 

poultry  and  eggs,  list  1  L   898  26 

small  grains,  growing,  list   894  15 
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Pulex  irritans,  description  and  occurrence   897  6-7 

Pumping  plants,  farm  irrigation,  details   899  11-17 

Pumpkins,  storage  for  home  use   879  21 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  types,  description  and  use  in  irrigation   899  11-13 

llabbits,  poisoning,  suggestions   888  23 

Radishes,  seed  saving   884  8-9, 14 

Ram,  hydraulic,  use  in  lifting  water  supply   899  8 

Ranere  raspberry,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitabil- 
ity   887  40, 42 

Raspberries — 

acreage  in  United  States,  1909,  by  States   887  4-5 

growing,  types,  and  methods   887  1-45 

red,  production  of  late  fruit  by  pruning   887  29. 

uses,  production  by  States,  and  canning  methods   887  42 

varieties,  descriptions,  and  comparisons   887  3 

^  arieties,  origin,  description,  and  sectional  suitability   887  36-42 

winter  protection,  methods,  and  cost   887  30-31 

yield  per  acre   887  14,34-35 

Raspberry  plantations — 

distribution,  location,  and  land  preparation   887  5-7 

years  of  duration  and  profitableness   887  32-33 

Rat,  brown,  introduction,  habits,  fecundity,  and  destructive- 

ness   896  3-4 

Rat-proofing  buildings,  suggestions   896  6-7 

Rats- 
control — 

by  fumigation,  directions   896  18-19 

important  measures,  summary   896  22-23 

organized  efforts,  community,  State,  and  National   896  20-22 

destruction  methods,  traps,  poisons,  and  other  means   896  11-20- 

destructiveness,  statements   896  3^ 

enemies,  natural,  birds  of  prey  and  mammals   896  20 

fleas,  agency  in  spread  of  bubonic  plague   897  9 

house,  habits  and  control   896  1-24 

Ratius  norvegicus,  distribution  and  destructiveness   896  3-4 

Rattus — 

ratius  rattus,  note   896  3 

rattus  alexandrinus,  note   896  3 

Red  Spider,   See  Spider,  red. 

Repellants,  use  against  fleas,  kind  and  use,  method   897  13-14 

Rice,  acre  value  in  food   877  4,  7 

Rust,  rye,  losses  from   894  ~  14 

Tloot-aphis,  corn — 

control  methods   S91  1-12 

description,  distribution,  and  harmfulness  to  plants   801  3-5 

history,  destructiveness  and  control  methods   891  9-12 

injury  and  habits   891  4-8 

injury  to  cotton,  description  and  control   890  22 

relatoin  to  cornfield  ants   891  S-9 

Rotation,  use  in  control  of  corn-jiphis   891  10 

Rotations,  rye  growing   894  6-8 

Round,  L.  A.,  and  H,  L.  Lang,  bulletin  on  "  Preservation  of 

vegetables  by  fermentation  and  salting  "   881  1-15 

Hye— 

acre  value  in  food   877  4,  7 

crops,  uses,  food,  stock  feed,  cover  crop,  pasture,  and 

silage   894  5-6 

diseases,  description  and  control   804  14 

fertilizers,  requirements,  formulas,  etc   894  9 

growing — 

in  Southeastern  States   894  1-16 

in  western  North  and  South  Dakota   878  15-16 

harvesting,  shocking,  thrashing,  and  yield   894  11-13 
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insect  enemies,  control   S&4  i;i 

seeding  time,  method  and  rate   SJV4  10-17 

value  for  feed  and  grazing   S94  5.  »> 

varieties   894  r. 

volunteer,  objections  in  wheat  fields   S94  7-8 

yield.  Southern  States   894  12-13 

Salsify,  storage  for  home  use   879  21' 

Salt,  use  and  value  in  control  of  fleas   ^7  12-13.14 

Salting,  vegetables  without  fermenting   881  11 

Sassafras  oil.  use  as  repellant  against  com  root-aphis   S91  11 

Sassceb.  E.  R..  and  A.  D.  Borde>'.  bulletin  on  "  Fumigation 
of  ornamental  greenhouse  plants  with  hvdrocyanic-acid 

gas."   88<>  1-20 

Sauerkraut,  directions  for  making   881  8-9 

f  6, 9-10. 

Score  cards,  dairy  cattle  breeds   893^4-15. 19-2iX 

(25-27,  31-33 

See<l— 

grain,  cleaning,  grading.  an«l  treatment  for  smut   883  11-12 

oats,  preparation,  and  treatment  for  smut  prevention   892  11-12 

rye.  cleaning  and  testing   894  10 

soy-bean,  storage   -8845  8 

wheat,  treatment  for  smut   ^s"  10-13 

See*  I  be<  l — 

preparation — 

for  grains  in  dry  lands   883  7-9 

for  oats  and  seeding  time,  methotl,  etc   *^2    ,  9-11 

rye.  preparation   894  8-9 

Seeding — 

grains  in  dry-land  farming   .893|  \^oI,' 

winter  wheat  in  Great  Plains,  rate,  date,  etc   4-'> 

See«ls— 

garden,  fumigation,  labeling  and  storing   X44  14-1 

vegetable — 

fumigating,  labeling,  and  storing   s-Sl  14— 1«; 

sjiving  for  home  and  market  garden   *^'s4  1-lC 

shortage,  causes  and  suggestions   884  3—1 

Separator,  cream,  use  and  care  of   S76     4-6.  20.  22 

Silage,  rye.  value  as  feed   894  ♦> 

Slocttm.  Rob  R. — 

bulletin  on  "Back-yard  poultry  keeping''   ^<S9  1-23 

bulletin  on  "  Standard  varieties  of  chickens.    II.  The 

Mediterranean  and  continental  classes"   898  1-26 

Smith.  Rauph  W..  Rat  F.  Babcock.  and  Johx  H.  Mabtix. 

bnlletin  on  "  Grains  for  wetsem  Xorth  and  South  Dakota"_  878  1-22 
SifiTH.  Seward  D.,  buUetin  on  "Advice  to  forest  planters  in 

the  Plains  region"   8^  1-23 

Smuts — 

grain,  treatment   8s3  11-13 

wheat,  treatment   nSI  10-11 

Sou— 

moisture  requirements  for  raspberries   ''^>7  14-15 

mulches,  effect  in  checking  evaporation   '^^l'  3:i-:i.'> 

Soils— 

adaptabilitj'  for  oats   8!)2  l-'t 

adaptation — 

to  certain  forest  trees   888  19 

to  rye_.   fm  6 

orchard,  evaporation  losses   882  31-35 

wheat,  requirements   885  4 

South  Carolina,  wheat  growing,  and  in  other  Southea.stem 

States   885  1-14 
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western,  grains  adapted  to   878  1-22 

western,  toix)graph,  climate  and  farming  conditions   878  2-6 

winter  wheat  growing   895  7 

Southeastern  States,  wheat  growing   885  1-14 

Southern  States,  rye  growing,  u.ses  and  value   894  1-16 

Sowing,  oats,  time,  rate,  and  method   892  12-15 

Soy  bean,  shattering  habits   886  3 

Soy  beans — 

acre  value  in  food   877  4,  7 

harvesting  seed   886  1-8 

.storage  of  seed   886  8 

Spider,  red — 

injury  to  cotton,  description,  and  control   890  12-13 

raspberry  insect,  note   887  35 

Spillman,  W.  J.,  and  Morton  O.  Cooper,  bulletin  on  "  Human 

food  from  an  acre  of  staple  farm  products  "   877  1-11 

Spinach,  seed  saving   884  9 

Spraying — 

cotton  insects   S90  12-13,20 

oat  fields,  for  weed  control,  time,  method,  and  spray   892  16-17 

l)etroleuni  or  coal-tar  products,  use  in  control  of  hen 

mites,  and  method   889  20 

Sprays,  use  and  value  in  control  of  cotton  red  spider  list,  and 

formulas   890       12-13.  20 

Spring  oats,  production   892  1-23 

Spruce,  blue,  Colorado,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region-  888  15 

Spur-blight,  raspberry  disease,  note   887  35 

Square-borer,  cotton,  injurj-  and  control   890  19 

Squashes — 

seed  s{iving   884  6 

storage  for  home  use   879  21 

Squills,  rat  poison,  use  and  value   896  17 

Squirrels,  fleas,  agency  in  spread  of  bubonic  plague   897  9 

Stalk-borer,  moth,  injury  to  cotton,  note   890  23 

Stanley,  F.  W.,  bulletin  on  "  Surface  irrigation  for  eastern 

farms  "   899  1-36 

Starters — 

cream  ripening,  making,  and  use   876  9 

preparation  and  use  in  farm  butter  making   876  9 

Streams,  source  of  irrigation,  water  supply   899  7-8 

Sticktight  flea,    ."^ee  Chicken  flea. 

Storage — 

cellar  or  basement  of  dwelling,  directions   879  6 

garden  seeds   844  16 

types  for  home  storage  of  perishables   879  4-14 

vegetables,  at  home   879  1-22 

Strainer,  use  in  butter  making   876  14.  21 

Straw,  soy-bean,  feed  value   S.S6  7-8 

Strychnine,  rat  poison,  use  and  value   896  16 

Subirrigation,  requisites  in  humid  regions   899  3-4 

Sulphate — 

iron,  use  as  spray  for  weed  control  in  oat  field,  formula. 

rate  and  method   892  16-17 

nicotine,  spraying  for  control  of  cotton  aphis   890  7 

Sweet  potato,  acre  value  in  food   877  4,  6 

Sweet  potatoes,  storage  for  home  use   879  20-21 

Sycamore,  value  as  ornamental  for  Plains  region   888  14 

Tansy,  oil,  use  as  repellant  against  com  root-aphis   891  11 

Tennessee,  wheat  growing,  and  in  other  Southeastern  States —  885  1-14 
Tctratufchus  tclariun.    See  Spider,  re<l. 

Texas,  northern,  forest  trees,  species  adaptable  and  planting 

details   8S8        5-15, 19 

Thermometer,  use  in  butter  making   876  8.21.22 
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oats,  time  and  method   S92  21-22 

rye,  practices   894  12 

soy  beans,  practices   8SG  6-7 

Tile,  concrete  reinforced,  use  in  irrigation  work   899  24^27 

Tillage,  raspberry,  thoroughness  and  regularity,  importance 

and  methods   SS7  15-lG 

Timber,  trees  adaptetl  to  Plains  region   888     5-6, 10, 19 

Tomatoes,  seed  saving   884  6-7 

Tbacy.  W.  W.,  sr.,  bulletin  on  *'  Saving  vegetable  seeds  for 

the  home  and  market  garden  "   884  1-16 

Trap,  pit.  construction  use  for  rats  and  other  small  animals   896  15 

Trapping,  fleas,  method   897  18,14 

Traps,  rats  and  mice,  description,  types   896  31-15 

Tree,  planting,  precautions,  summary   888  23 

Trees — 

forest — 

cultivation,  thinning,  pruning  and  protection   888  19-23 

propagation  for  planting  stock  .■  888  15-16 

spacing,  and  number  to  acre   888  17-19 

planting,  directions,  details   SS8  15-19 

Turbine  pumps,  description  and  use  in  irrigation   899  13 

Turnips,  seed  saving   884  13 

storage  for  home  use   879  22 

Uranotes  melinus,  injury  to  cotton,  control   890  19 

Utah- 
dry  lands,  grains  for   883  1-22 

dry  sections,  locations,  soils  and  climate   883  3-6 

Valves,  irrigation,  description  and  use   899  20-21 

Vaseline,  carbolated.  use  and  value  in  control  of  sticktight  fleas  897  14 
Vegetable  seeds.    See  seeds. 
Vegetables — 

fermented  or  salted,  preparation  for  table  use   881  12-15 

fermenting  in  dry  salt  or  brine,  directions   881  5-11 

preservation  by  fermentation  and  salting   881  1-15 

storage — 

at  home   879  1-22 

for  vrinter,  economic  considerations   879  3 

value  as  hen  feed   889  18 

Virus,  use  in  rat  control  discussion   896  19-20 

Wabburton,  C.  W..  bulletin  on  "  Spring  oat  production  "   892  1-23 

Water — 

application  to  crops,  eastern  farms,  methods  and  cost   899  27-35 

conveyance  for  irrigation  on  farms,  methods   899  9-11 

distribution  in  irrigation.  Eastern  States   899  1&-27 

requirements  and  value  for  hens   889  18-19 

soil  requirements  for  oats   892  4r-5 

supplies  for  orchards,  irrigation  districts   882  4-7 

supply  for  irrigation  in  Eastern  States,  sources   899  7-9 

A\  atergla.ss.  use  in  preserving  eggs,  and  use  method   889  21-22 

Watermelons,  seed  saving   884  6 

Webworm,  fall,  injury  to  cotton,  and  control   890  15-16 

Weeds — 

control — 

by  cultivation  and  spraying,  in  oat  fields,  list   892  15-17 

by  oats  crop   892  8 

in  rye   894  13 

destruction  for  insect  control  in  cotton   890  4.  26.  27 

Weevil — 

cotton-boll,  greatest  cotton  pest,  injuries,  habits,  control, 

etc   890  16  -17 

cowpea-pod,  injury  to  cotton,  note   890  9 
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Wells,  source  of  irrigation,  water  supply  types   899  S-9 

Wheat — 

acre  value  in  food   877  4,  7 

growing — 

in  Great  Plains,  varieties,  see<ling  rate  and  date   895  4-5 

in  Montana,  eastern,  details   878  10-15 
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BUTTER  MAKING  begins  with  the  production  of  the  milk. 
Good  butter  can  be  made  only  from  good,  clean-flavored 
cream.  To  obtain  practically  all  the  cream  from  the  milk 
and  have  it  in  the  best  condition  requires  the  use  of  a  cream 
separator. 

The  thorough  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  all  dairy  utensils 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  butter  of  good  flavor. 

Cream  for  butter  making  should  contain  about  30  per  cent 
butterfat.  A  gallon  of  such  cream  will  yield  about  3  pounds 
of  butter. 

Cream  should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  until  time  for 
ripening,  when  it  should  be  warmed  to  from  65°  to  75*  F. 
and  held  at  that  temperature  until  a  mild-acid  flavor  is 
developed. 

A  thermometer  should  always  be  used  in  order  that  the 
operator  may  know  that  proper  temperatures  have  been 
obtained. 

Cream  that  is  overripe  (too  sour)  makes  poor  butter. 

The  churning  temperature  should  be  such  that  (1)  the 
churning  will  require  from  30  to  40  minutes,  and  (2)  the 
butter  granules  will  be  firm  without  being  hard — usually 
(from  52°  to  60°  F.  in  summer  and  from  58°  to  66°  F.  in 
winter. 

All  churning  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scalded,  and 
cooled  before  they  are  used. 

The  churn  should  be  stopped  when  the  butter  granules  are 
the  size  of  grains  of  wheat. 

The  butter,  in  the  granular  condition,  should  be  washed 
twice  with  pure  water  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
buttermilk. 

Buttermilk  must  be  washed  out,  not  worked  out. 

Salt  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter. 

Butter  should  be  carefully  worked  until  the  salt  is  evenly 
distributed  and  a  solid,  smooth  body  is  formed.  The  best 
butter  has  a  waxy  body,  a  bright  appearance,  and,  when  a 
slab  is  broken,  a  grain  like  broken  steel. 

Overworked  butter  has  a  sticky,  salvy  body,  a  dull,  greasy 
appearance,  and  a  gummy  grain.  It  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  properly  worked  butter. 

Mottled  butter  is  caused  by  the  uneven  distribution  of  salt. 

Butter  for  market  should  be  in  prints,  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment paper,  and  inclosed  in  paraffined  cartons. 

Butter  that  is  to  be  put  down  for  winter  use  should  be 
made  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream. 


Issued  September,  1917 
Wasliirii^lon,  D.  C.  Slightly  revised  February,  1930 
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EXTENT  OF  FARM  BUTTERMAKING. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  of  butter  manu- 
facture into  the  United  States  the  practice  of  making  butter 
on  the  farm  has  gradually  decreased  and  a  marked  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  marketing  of  the  product.  The  farm-made  butter  of 
to-day,  instead  of  being  shipped  to  the  large  markets,  is  consumed 
very  largely  at  home  and  in  the  near-by  towns  or  is  shipped  to  reno- 
vating factories. 

QUALITY  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  CREAM. 

To  produce  good  butter  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  good  clean- 
flavored  milk.^  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  customary  to 
ripen  and  churn  the  whole  milk  instead  of  the  cream.  That  prac- 
tice, however,  is  inadvisable,  because  it  requires  a  high  churning 
temperature,  which  injures  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  causes  a 
considerable  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  It  is  also  liable  to 
result  in  too  much  water  in  the  butter.  For  those  reasons  only  the 
churning  of  cream  will  be  considered.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
keep  the  milk  clean  and  well  flavon-^d  when  the  cream  from  it  is  to 
be  made  into  butter  as  when  the  whole  milk  is  to  be  churned,  aud 
of  course  the  cream  after  skimming  must  be  handled  with  e(]ii:il 
care. 

METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  CREAM. 

Cream  may  be  separated  from  the  milk  by  gravity  or  by  a  centrif- 
ugal separator.  (Gravity  sei)aration  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
shallow-pan,  the  deep-setting,  or  the  water-dilution  metluKl.  The 
first  two  have  been  extensively  used  and  are  still  in  use  where  veiy 
few  cows  are  milked.  In  the  Hrst  method  the  milk  is  placed  in 
shallow  pans  and  set  in  a  cool  place  for  about  lUJ  houi*s,  usually  in  a 


'  Farmers'  Bulletin  601'.  "  rroductlon  of  Hean  Milk.*'  will  bo  sent  free  upon  request. 
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cellar  or  a  spring  house*  and  sometimes  in  cold  water,  to  permit  the 
cream  to  rise.  During  that  time  the  surface,  as  a  rule,  is  exposed  to 
the  air  and  frequently  the  cream  absorbs  or  develops  objectionable 
flavors.  The  skim  milk  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  cream  by 
this  metliod  usuall}'  contains  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent  of  butterf at ;  that  is, 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  all  the  butterfat  in  the  whole  milk.  It  is 
frequently  sour  also;  its  value  for  calf  feeding  is  injured,  and  its 
use  in  the  household  limited. 

By  the  deep-setting  method  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
cow  is  placed  in  a  "  shotgim can,'-  which  is  placed  in  cold  water, 
preferably  ice  water,  for  12  hours.  Because  of  the  quick  cooling  to  • 
a  low  temperature  the  cream  rises  more  quickly  and  completely  than 
in  the  shallow-pan  method  and  is  skimmed  before  its  fresh,  sweet 
flavor  has  been  lost.  The  resulting  skim  milk  may  contain  as  low 
as  0.2  per  cent  of  butterfat,  though  often  nearer  0.5  per  cent,  and  is 
sweet.  If  the  milk  is  not  placed  in  ice  water  immediately  after  it  has 
been  drawn  the  loss  of  butterfat  is  still  greater. 

The  dilution  of  milk  with  water  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  in 
the  belief  that  it  aids  creaming,  but  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  loss  of  butterfat  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  in  the  shallow- 
j)an  method.  There  is  the  further  objection  that  a  watery  flavor  is 
imparted  to  the  cream,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  skim  milk  is  limited, 
mixtures  of  water  and  skim  milk  being  undesirable  either  for  house- 
hold use  or  for  calf  feeding.  The  water-dilution  method  therefore  is 
not  advisable  under  any  conditions. 

A  centrifugal  separator  gives  by  far  the  best  results,  because  the 
separation  is  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  milk  is  still 
Avarm.  The  skim  milk  usually  contains  only  a  trace  of  butterfat  and 
is  available  for  use  at  once,  while  perfectly  fresh.  Because  of  the 
ability  of  the  mechanical  separator  to  skim  clean,  it  is  a  profitable 
investment  unless  the  quantity  of  milk  is  very  small. 

THE  USE  OF  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

A  cream  separator  should  be  placed  in  the  dairy  house  or  dairy 
room  where  there  are  no  odors  to  contaminate  the  milk  and  cream 
during  separation.  It  must  be  set  level  and  firmty  fastened  on  a 
solid  foundation  so  as  to  be  rigid  when  in  operation.  If  that  is  not 
done  the  running  of  the  machine  will  cause  the  frame  to  vibrate, 
and  as  a  result  the  bowl  will  wabble,  the  bearings  wear  quicldy,  and 
the  separation  of  cream  from  the  milk  will  not  be  complete ;  that  is, 
butterfat  will  be  lost  in  the  skim  milk.  "^Alien  setting  up  the  sepa- 
rator, a  spirit  level  should  be  used  to  insure  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  bowl  casing  is  level.  If  the  machine  is  set  upon  wood,  lag  screws 
may  be  used  to  fasten  it  in  place,  if  upon  cement,  a  bolt  should  be  set 
in  the  floor,  exposing  thread  enough  to  extend  through  the  frame  of 
the  machine  and  accommodate  a  nut.  Bolts  may  be  set  in  the  cement 
when  the  floor  is  laid,  or  holes  may  be  drilled,  the  bolts  inserted, 
and  molten  lead  poured  around  them  until  flush  with  the  floor. 
When  cold  the  lead  will  have  shrunk  and  should  be  pounded  in  tight. 
AVashers  or  other  pieces  of  metal  may  be  used  at  the  bolts  to  make 


-This  type  of  can  is  sliown  in  FMgure  1  and  is  described  under  the  heading  "  Equipment 
for  farm  buttermakinii, "  i>.  IS. 
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the  machine  level.  An  especially  sanitary  settin^i:  for  a  separator 
may  be  made  by  setting  the  machine  upon  })ieces  of  i^-inch  pipe  abont 
U  inches  long.  The  machine  is  then  supi)orted  upon  four  short 
posts,  which  makes  cleaning  the  floor  much  easier. 

A  cream  separator  should  be  run  according  to  the  directions  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer.  Bearings  and  gearings  should  be  kept 
clean,  free  from  grit,  and  well  lubricated  Avith  good  oil.  Special 
care  should  be  used  to  run  the  machine  at  the  speed  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer.  If  a  speed  indicator  is  not  used,  the  revolutions 
of  the  crank  should  be  timed  by  a  watch  or  a  clock.  In  turning,  even 
pressure  should  be  maintained  on  the  handle  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion, as  jerking  causes  unequal  wear  on  the  bearings  and  the  gears. 
The  cream  separator  is  probably  the  most  delicate  machine  in  gen- 
eral use  on  the  farm,  and  should  be  handled  with  the  care  that  its 
construction  demands. 

A  separator  does  its  best  work  only  when  run  under  proper  con- 
ditions. It  will  not  skim  clean  when  (1)  it  is  run  too  slowly;  (2)  the 
bowl  wabbles  or  vibrates;  (3)  the  milk  is  too  cold,  90°  F.  being  the 
minimum  temperature  for  the  best  work;  (4)  the  bowl  parts  are  bent, 
dirty,  or  not  properly  assembled;  (5)  particles  of  foreign  matter  get 
into  the  bowl  and  partially  obstruct  the  cream  outlet;  or  (6)  the  milk 
is  nearly  sour.  During  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bowl,  some 
Avarm  water  should  be  run  through  the  separator  so  that  the  fii-st  milk 
that  enters  will  not  be  cooled  below  90°  F.  When  through  separating, 
a  small  quantity  of  skim  milk  or  warm  water  should  alwaj^s  be  used 
to  flush  the  bowl  in  order  that  no  cream  may  be  wasted. 

Like  all  other  milk  utensils,  the  separator  should  be  cleaned  thor- 
oughly immediately  after  each  time  it  is  used.  Merely  flushing  the 
bowl  with  warm  water  after  use  and  taking  it  apart  for  washing  but 
once  a  day  is  a  filthy  practice  and  must  be  condemned.  All  parts  of 
the  separator  bowl,  together  with  the  other  tinware,  should  first  be 
rinsed  with  lukewarm  water,  then  thoroughly  scrul)bed  with  a  brush 
in  warm  water  in  which  washing  powder  has  been  dissolved.  Soap  or 
soap  powder  is  liable  to  leave  a  soapy  film  on  the  utensils  and  should 
not  be  used.  Soda  ash  or  one  of  the  commercial  dairy  cleansing 
powders  is  satisfactory,  as  either  is  easily  rinsed  off.  The  utensils 
should  then  be  sterilized  by  means  of  the  farm  sterilizer  or  boiled  for 
five  minutes.  The  use  of  a  dish  towel  or  cloth  for  drying  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  because  the  hot  utensils  will  dry  of  themselves,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  remain  sterile  they  sliould  be  handled  or 
touched  as  little  as  possible. 

The  thorough  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  all  dairy  utensils  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  butter  of  good  flavor.  Unclean  utensils 
harbor  bacteria  that,  when  the  utensils  are  used  again,  contaminate 
the  milk  and  cream  and  develop  bad  flavoi-s  and  thus  injure  the 
butter.  ■ 

PROPER  RICHNESS  OF  THE  CREAM. 

Thin  cream  has  the  same  objectionable  features  for  churning  that 
whole  milk  has,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  that  reason  the  cream 
separator  should  be  regulated  to  deliver  cream  testing  about  .SO  per 
cent  butterfat,  or  so  rich  that  1  gallon  will  yield  about  8  pounds  of 
butter. 
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COOLING  THE  CREAM. 


After  separation,  the  cream  should  be  placed  immediately  in  cold 
water  and  stirred  occasionally  with  a  stirring  rod  mitil  the  tempera- 
ture is  below  60°  F.  at  least,  and  preferably  below  50°  F.  Cream 
should  be  stirred  with  an  up-and-down  motion,  in  order  that  it  may 
acquire  a  uniform  temperature  throughout.  Fresh  cream  should 
never  be  mixed  with  cream  from  previous  skimmings  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  cooled,  as  the  addition  of  warm  cream  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  older  cream  and  hastens  souring.  Water  is  a 
nuicli  better  cooling  agent  than  air,  because  it  is  a  better  conductor  of 
heat  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  greater  quantities  of  heat.  In 
cooling,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  ice  water  is  used.  A  dairy 
farmer  in  a  section  where  natural  ice  is  produced  should  have  an  ice 


may  be  made  of  2-inch  planed  cypress  boards  properly  bolted 
together,  painted  on  the  outside  and  oiled  on  the  inside.  Concrete 
makes  a  most  serviceable  tank  which  can  be  constructed  by  anyone 
accustomed  to  working  with  that  material.  A  very  simple  and  cheap 
cooling  tank  may  be  made  also  from  two  or  more  A^negar  barrels — 
one  for  each  cream  can.  '\Aliatever  the  style  of  tank,  the  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  to  it  should  be  large  enough  to  carr}'  the  full  stream 
from  the  pump.  Upon  entering,  the  inlet  pipe  should  be  carried  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  by  means  of  an  ell  and  a  short 
piece  of  pipe,  so  that  the  cold  water  may  be  conducted  to  the  bottom, 
tlius  forcing  the  warmer  water  at  the  top  through  the  outlet  pipe. 


'  Faraiers'  Bulletin  1078,  "  Harvesting  and  Storing  Ice  on  the  Farm,"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Departnient  of  Agi-iculture  free  ujwn  request. 


house  and  should  fill 
it  each  winter.^  If 
well  water  alone  is 
used,  it  is  necessary 
to  change  it  several 
times  a  day.  For 
that  reason  the  cool- 
ing tank  should  be 
between  the  well 
and  the  stock  tank, 
so  that  all  w  a  t  e  r 
pumped  for  the  stock 
passes  through  it.  A 
spring  or  a  stream 
of  cold  water  is  very 
satisfactory,  because 
it  performs  the  work 
continuously  with- 
out attention. 


Fig.   1. — Cooling  or  warming  the  cream  to  tlie  proper 
churning  temperature. 


Cooling  tanlvs  of 
various  types  may 
be  obtained  fro  m 
dairy-supply  houses 
or  may  be  made  on 
the  farm.  A  satis- 
factory wooden  tank 
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The  outlet  pipe  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  tank  opposite  the  inlet 
pipe,  of  slightly  larger  diameter,  and  so  high  that  the  water  will  be 
nearly  at  the  tops  of  the  cans.  Lock  nuts  and  sheet  packing  may  be 
used  to  make  tight  joints  where  pipes  enter  and  leave  the  tank. 
Cream  cans  should  stand  on  cleats  in  the  tank,  so  that  water  may 
circulate  under  as  well  as  around  them. 

In  order  to  afford  protection  from  the  heat,  a  cooling  tank  should 
have  a  tight  cover  and  be  placed  in  the  dairy  house  or  under  a  sited, 
where  it  will  be  protected  from  the  hot  winds  and  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  If  water  does  not  flow  continuously  througli  the  tank,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  insulate  the  tank,  as  an  insulated  tank  uses  less  ice  and 
requires  less  frequent  changing  of  water  than  an  ordinary  one.  Tanks 
of  that  type  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  the  insulation 
may  be  put  on  at  home.  To  insulate  a  tank  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  6  inches  of  dry  excelsior,  shavings,  or  sawdust  tightly  packed 
on  the  sides,  bottom,  and  cover  of  the  tank  will  serve  the  purpose  if 
kept  diy. 

RIPENING  THE  CREAM. 

On  many  farms  it  is  customary  to  churn  only  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  cream  from  each  separation 
should  be  kept  in  the  cooling  tank  until  about  12  hours  before  churn- 
ing. In  order  that  the  cream  may  ripen  uniformly,  it  should  be 
placed  in  one  receptacle,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  warmed  slowly  to  a 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  75°  F.  Frequent  stirrings  with  the 
stirring  rod  and  the  use  of  a  thermometer  are  necessary  to  insure 
uniform  and  proper  temperature  throughout.  Fresh  cream  should 
not  be  added  after  ripening  has  begun.  The  cream  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  the  ripening  temperature  (from  65°  to  75°  F.  until 
it  thickens,  assumes  a  glossy  appearance,  and  is  mildly  sour,  when  it 
should  be  cpoled  quickly  to  churning  temperature  or  below.  (The 
churning  temperature  is  usually  from  52°  to  60°  F.  in  the  summer 
and  58°  to  66°  F.  in  the  w^inter.)  This  cooling  may  be  done  if  the 
cream  is  in  a  can  by  placing  it  in  the  cooling  tank  and  stirring  it 
occasionally.  Ice  or  cold  water  should  never  be  put  into  the  cream. 
In  order  that  the  butter  may  have  the  desired  firmness  of  body,  the 
cream  should  be  held  at  churning  temperature  or  slightly  below  for 
at  least  two  hours  before  it  is  churned.  Even  after  it  is  cooled  the 
cream  will  continue  to  sour  somewhat,  but  when  ready  for  churning 
it  should  still  be  only  mildly  sour,  not  to  exceed  0.6  per  cent  acidity, 
as  determined  by  the  acidity  test. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cream  from  becommg 
too  sour,  which  has  two  harmful  results — it  gives  the  butter  a  sour, 
overripe  cream  flavor,  and  injures  its  keeping  properties. 

The  souring  of  cream  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  bacteria,  which 
are  a  simple  form  of  plant  hfe.  Some  bacteria  produce  lactic  acid 
and,  as  a  by-product,  the  flavors  that  are  desirable  in  butter.  Many 
other  types  of  bacteria,  however,  grow  and  produce  bad  flavors  at 
the  temperature  used  for  ripening  cream.  If  the  milk  or  cream  has 
been  contaminated  by  unclean  methods  during  milking  or  by  utensils 
that  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  and  sterihzed,  "off  flavors"  will 
develop  in  the  cream  during  ripening  and  will  be  retained  in  the 
butter.  Undesirable  flavors  may  be  developed  even  in  clean  cream 
if  the  ripening  temperature  is  too  high  or  too  low  or  if  the  cream 
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becomes  overripe:  in  fact,  an  overripe  cream  flavor  is  ono  of  the 
most  common  defects  in  farm  butter. 

The  organisms  that  develop  the  desirable  lactic  acid  and  its  at- 
tendant flavors  in  the  cream  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
temperature.  Although  they  grow  and  produce  acid  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  temperature,  the  flavors  that  are  desired  in  butter  are  pro- 
duced only  within  a  very  narrow  range.  It  is  therefore  very  essential 
to  use  an  accurate  thermometer  and  to  control  the  ripening  tempera- 
ture carefully.  Lactic-acid  bacteria  are  more  active  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  for  that  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  during  ripening  is  usually  affected  somewhat 
by  the  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  ripening 
process  at  a  higher  temperature  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Ex- 
perience will  demonstrate  just  how  to  handle  the  cream  so  that  it 
will  be  in  the  proper  condition  when  it  is  desired  to  churn. 

STARTERS. 

In  creameries  it  is  customary  to  control  to  some  extent  the  ripen- 
ing of  cream  by  means  of  "  startei-s."  which  are  pure  cultures  of 
lactic-acid-producing  bacteria  gi'own  in  pasteurized  milk.  The  mak- 
ing of  starters  is  technical  work  that  should  not  be  undertaken  unless 
butter  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  If  the  milk  and  cream  are 
produced  under  proper  conditions,  there  is  no  need  for  using  starters. 
If  handled  under  those  conditions  and  protected  from  contamination, 
cream  will  develop  the  desired  flavor  wlien  allowed  to  ripen  or  sour 
naturally  at  the  proper  temperatures. 

Wlien  butter  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
control  the  ripening  and  thus  make  a  product  that  is  more  uniform 
from  week  to  week. 

Commercial  cultures  for  starter  making  may  be  obtained  from  cul- 
ture manufacturei-s  and  from  dairy-supply  houses.  Directions  for 
using  accompany  each  package  and  should  be  followed  carefully. 

A  natural  or  homemade  starter  may  be  made  as  follows: 

1.  Clean  thoroughly  and  boil  for  live  minutes  three  pint  fruit  jars 
and  tops.  After  boiling,  keep  the  jars  covered  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  bacteria. 

2.  Take  a  pint  sample  of  milk  freslily  drawn  from  each  of  three 
cows,  place  in  the  jars,  cover,  cool  to  75°  F..  and  keep  at  that  tem- 
perature until  curdling  occui-s. 

3.  Curdling,  or  coagulation,  should  take  place  in  about  24:  hours. 
An  ideal  curd  should  be  firm,  smooth,  marblelike,  free  from  holes  or 
gas  bubbles,  and  should  show  little  or  no  separation  of  the  whey. 
It  should  have  a  clean,  sharp,  sour  or'  acid  flavor. 

4.  Select  the  sample  that  most  closeh'  meets  those  conditions  and 
propagate  it,  discarding  the  others.  The  selected  sample  is  propa- 
gated as  follows : 

{a)  Clean  thoroughly  and  boil  for  five  minutes  a  quart  jar,  the 
top,  and  a  teaspoon. 

(h)  Fill  the  jar  with  freshly  drawn  milk,  cover  loosely,  heat 
slowh'  to  boiling,  and  pasteurize  by  boiling  gently  for  30  minutes. 

(r  )  Cool  the  milk  to  75°  F.  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  curdled  milk 
described  in  section  3  and  set  away  to  curdle  at  that  temperature. 
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(d)  Propagate  the  starter  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  manner 
described  in  (a),  (h),  and  (c).  The  starter  described  in  (c)  is  the 
one  to  use  for  ripening  the  cream,  and  should  be  added  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  be  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  cream  to  be  churned. 
Starter  is  put  into  the  cream  while  the  latter  is  being  warmed  to 
the  ripening  temperature.  Tlie  ripening  process  with  starter  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  natural  souring  except  that  it  takes  place  in  a 
shorter  time. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CHURNING. 

THE  PROPER  TEMPERATURE. 

The  desirable  temperature  at  which  to  churn  is  that  which  makes 
the  butter  granules  firm  without  being  hard.  This  is  usually  ob- 
tained under  normal  conditions 
when  the  churning  occupies  30  or 
40  minutes.  The  churning  tem- 
perature necessar}'  depends  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  and  cer- 
tain other  factors,  but  is  usually 
from  52°  to  60^  F.  in  the  sum'- 
mer  and  from  58°  to  66°  in  the 
winter.  If  the  cream  is  churned 
at  62°  F.  in  winter,  and  the  but- 
ter comes  in  35  minutes,  with  the 
granules  firm,  it  will  be  noticed, 
as  summer  approaches  and  the 
cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture, 
that  the  cream  churns  more 
quickly  and  the  butter  is  softer. 
This  is  an  indication  that  a  lower 
churning  temperature  should  be 
used,  and  thus  from  season  to 
season  the  churning  temperature 
is  regulated  so  that  the  butter 
granules  may  have  the  proper 
firmness. 

When  the  temperature  is  either 
too  low  or  too  high,  undesirable 
results  are  obtained.  A  low  tem- 
perature prolongs  the  churning 
period  unnecessarily,  and  may 
even  make  it  impossible  to  chum 

butter.     It  causes  the  gl-anuleS,  t  if^-  -  — I'tvparini:  the  chum. 

especially  when  the  cream  is  thin, 

to  form  in  tiny  pellets,  like  fine  shot,  many  of  which  run  out  with  the 
buttermilk.  The  working  of  the  butter  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
salt  are  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  body  of  the 
butter  is  liable  to  be  brittle  and  tallowy.  Adding  hot  water  to  cream 
to  warm  it,  and  using  wash  water  more  than  3°  warmer  than  the 
butter  in  order  to  soften  it,  are  bad  practices,  since  they  injure  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  If  the  proper  churning  temperature  is  used, 
the  butter  granules  will  be  of  the  proper  firmness. 

93693^—30  2 
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Too  high  a  churning  temperature  in  churning  is  even  more  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  is  directly  responsible  for  the  following  unde- 
sirable results: 

1.  Loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  TMien  the  churning  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  reduce  the  churning  period  to  about  10 
minutes,  the  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk  ma}'  be  as  great  as  1 
or  2  per  cent,  whereas,  under  proper  conditions,  the  loss  usually  does 
not  exceed  0.2  per  cent. 

2.  Injury  to  the  quality  of  tlie  butter. 

(a)  Too  much  buttermilk  in  the  butter,    ^^lien  the  butter  gi'anules 
are  so  soft  that  they  do  not  remain  distinct,  but  stick  together  in  , 
large  masses,  the  washing  out  of  the  buttermilk  is  greatly  interfered 


Fig.  3. — Straining  cream  intu  churn.  Fig.  4. — Adding  butter  color. 


with  and  abnormally  large  quantities  of  it  are  incorporated  into  the 
butter.  Butter  of  that  kind  has  poor  keeping  qualities  and  quickly 
develops  bad  flavors.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  less  buttermilk 
or  curd  in  butter  the  better  are  its  keeping  qualities.  Tlie  "  off 
flavors  *•  that  so  quickly  develop  in  much  of  the  farm-made  butter 
are  not  produced  ])y  decomposition  of  the  butterfat,  but  by  decom- 
position of  the  milk  solids  which  are  found  in  the  buttermilk.  Be- 
cause the  drops  of  moisture  expressed  from  the  butter  are  milky,  in 
appearance,  the  butter  is  said  to  have  a  milky  brine  and  for  that 
reason  is  discriminated  against. 
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(h)  "Leaky  "  butter  and  too  much  moisture.  Butter  that  "comes 
soft retains  large  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  buttermilk  and 
wash  water.  Because  of  the  softness  of  the  butter  the  moisture  is 
not  well  incorporated,  but  is  found  in  pockets  and  large  drops.  Upon 
the  butter  standing  some  of  the  moisture,  oozes  out.  or,  when  the 
butter  is  cut,  large  drops  appear  on  tlie  cut  surface.  Such  butter 
is  said  to.be  "leaky."  That  fault  is  objectionable  in  itself  and  has 
the  additional  objection  of  causing  a  material  shrinkage  in  the 
weight  of  the  butter. 

(c)  A  weak,  salvj  body.  Butter  properly  made  has  a  firm,  waxy 
body,  but  high  temperatures  during  manufacture  make  it  soft  and  of 
a  salvy  consistency.  "When  eaten  it  seems  to  melt  slowly  and  stick 
to  the  mouth,  in  contrast 
to  the  quickly  melting  and 
quickly  disappearing  but- 
tei-  with  a  firm,  waxy  body. 

The  use  of  the  proper 
churning  temperature  is 
therefore  essential  to  the 
production  of  first-cltiss 
butter,  which  means  that 
the  churning  period  must 
occupy  30  or  40  minutes. 
There  is  no  short  cut  in 
clmrning.  Patent  churns 
that  churn  butter  in  seven 
m  i  n  u  t  e  s  produce  prac- 
tically the  same  harmful 
results  as  those  just  de- 
scribed. 

PREPARING  THE  CHURN. 

When  cream  is  ready  for 
churning  the  churn  sliould 

be  prepared   for  use  by  Fig.  5.— Allowing  gas  to  escape. 

cleaning  it  thoroughly, 

rinsing  it  with  scalding  water,  and  then  thoroughly  rinsing  and  chill- 
ing with  cold  water. 

The  butter  ladles,  paddles,  worker,  and  printer  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  all  but  the  worker  j^laced  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water  until  needed.  If  that  is  not  done,  the  butter  will  stick  to  them. 

PUTTING  THE  CREAM  INTO  THE  CHURN. 

Cream  should  be  poured  into  the  churn  through  a  strainer  to 
break  up  possible  lumps  and  to  remove  curd  particles  and  any  for- 
eign matter  that  may  be  in  it.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  con- 
cussion the  churn  should  be  only  about  one-third  full.  If  too  full, 
the  churning  period  is  prolonged,  and  if  the  cream  foams  it  nearly 
fills  the  churn  and  prevents  concussion.  In  that  case  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  cream  in  order  to  obtain  butter  in 
a  reasonable  time. 
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ADDING  BUTTER  COLOR 

Except  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer,  when  butter 
has  a  naturally  high  color,  a  small  quantity  of  butter  color  is  usually 
added.  In  winter  the  quantity  required  to  pitxluce  a  shade  of  yellow 
like  the  desirable  June  color  varies  from  about  20  to  35  drops  per 
gallon  of  cream. 

The  color  having  been  added  to  the  cream,  the  churn  may  be 
started  at  a  speed  to  pixxluce  the  greatest  concussion,  which  can  be 
determined  largely  by  the  sound.  About  60  revolutions  a  minute  is 
the  usual  speed  for  the  common  barrel  type  of  churn.  After  a  few 
revolutions  the  churn  should  be  stopped,  bottom  up,  and  the  cork 
removed  to  permit  the  escaj^e  of  gas.    ( See  tig.  5.)    This  is  repeated 


Fig.  6. — Churning  completed.    From  30  to  40  min-  Fig.  T. — Drawins    i:  ..u^.-raiilk. 

utes  of  churning  is  osnalljr  necessaiy  to  obtain 
batter  particles  the  size  of  wheat  kernels. 


two  or  three  times  in  the  early  stages  of  churning.  At  that  period 
cream  produces  a  very  liquid  sound,  and  the  glass  in  the  chum  is 
evenly  covered  with  cream. 

When  churning  is  nearly  completed  there  is  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  sound  made  by  the  cream,  while  on  the  glass  in  the  chum  a 
thick,  mushy  mass  wrU  api)ear,  which  occasionally  breaks  away,  leav- 
ing the  glass  clear.  At  this  point  the  butter  granules  are  just  form- 
ing, and  the  cream  is  thick  and  finely  granular,  like  yellow  com- 
meal  mush,  with  buttermilk  separating  slightly  from  the  tiny  gran- 
ules. The  chum  should  be  revolved  several  times,  then  stopped  and 
the  butter  examined  in  order  to  prevent  overchuming.  "V\Tien  the 
granules  are  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat  the  chuming  is  completed. 
To  continue  the  chuming  until  the  butter  is  in  large  masses  is  a  bad 
practice,  because  it  incorporates  quantities  of  buttermilk  which  can 
not  be  washed  out. 
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Churning  completed,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  through  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chum  and  is  run  through  a  strainer  to  catch  any 
particles  of  butter.    (See  fig.  7.) 

WASHING,  SALTING,  AND  WORKING  THE  BUTTER. 

WASHING. 

The  object  of  washing  butter  is  to  remove  the  buttermilk.  The 
only  way  that  this  can  be  done  properly  is  to  wash  the  butter  when  it 
is  in  small  granules  so  that  the  largest  pJossible  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  water.    To  try  to  remove  buttermilk  by  working  it  out  of  the 


Fig.  S. — Taking  temperature  of  wash  wato-. 


butter  is  not  effective:  moreover,  the  excessive  working  injures  the 
grain  and  body  of  the  butter. 

While  the  last  of  the  buttermilk  is  draining  off  the  wash  water 
should  be  prepared.  Ohily  pure,  clean  wa?h  water  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  twice  the  quantity  of  and  at  about  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  buttermilk.  The  water  should  be  placed  in  a  pail  or 
other  receptacle  and  its  temperature  determined  with  a  thermome- 
ter: if  necessary  it  should  be  tempered  by  the  addition  of  either 
warm  water  or  "ice.  If  the  butter  grannies'  are  too  soft  or  too  hard 
the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  may  be  either  a  few  degrees 
warmer  or  colder  than  the  buttermilk.  Warm  water  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  body  of  the  butter  as  high  churning  temperatures, 
whereas  cold  water  makes  the  butter  so  hard  that  it  can  be  worked 
only  witli  great  difficulty,  and  if  very  cold  the  proper  incorporatioD 
of  the  salt  is  practically  impossible. 
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After  the  buttermilk  has  been  drawn  off,  the  cork  is  replaced  and 
one-half  the  wash  water  is  poured  into  the  churn.  The  cover  of 
the  churn  is  then  replaced  and  the  chum  given  about  four  rapid 
revolutions.  The  wash  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  washing  repeated. 
Two  washings  are  usually  sufficient,  the  second  wash  water  when 
drawn  off  usually  being  almost  perfectly  clear. 

SALTING  AND  WORKING. 

While  the  wash  water  is  draining  off  the  worker  should  be  rinsed 
again  with  hot  water  followed  by  a  thorough  rinsing  and  cooling 

with  cool  water.  This 
must  be  done  immediately 
before  using,  because  if  the 
worker  is  slightly  dry  the 
butter  will  stick  to  it.  The 
lever  worker  is  widely 
used  and  gives  satisfac- 
tory results,  though  other 
types  do  just  as  good  work. 

The  butter,  which  is  still 
in  the  granular  condition, 
is  removed  from  the  churn 
with  the  ladle  and  placed 
in  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  weighing.  The  o  1  d  - 
fashioned  butter  bowl  is 
convenient,  and  this  is  the 
only  use  that  should  be 
made  of  it.  The  butter 
having  been  weighed  the 
quantity  of  salt  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  for  each 
pound  of  butter.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  varied  to  suit 
personal  taste  or  the  re- 
quirement of  the  market. 
The  best  grade  of  butter 

Fig.  9. — Removing  the  butter  from  the  churn.       salt  Or  table  Salt  should  be 

used.  The  butter  is  placed 
upon  the  worker,  spread  out  about  2  inches  thick,  and  the  salt, 
free  of  lumps,  sifted  upon  it.  The  butter  is  then  pressed  with  the 
lever  or  other  device,  care  being  taken  to  press  and  not  to  iTib  or 
smear  it.  After  being  pressed  into  a  thin  layer  it  is  folded  upon 
itself  into  a  pile  and  the  pressing  repeated.  Tlie  working  is  con- 
tinued until  there  is  a  thorough  and  even  distribution  of  the  salt 
and  a  desirable  grain  and  body  have  been  produced. 

The  working  of  the  butter  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  making 
process  and  should  receive  careful  attention.  Too  much  working 
is  a  common  fault  in  farm-made  butter.  Overworked  butter  has  a 
sticky  and  salvy  body,  a  dull,  greasy  appearance,  and  gummy  grain. 
It  feels  warm  in  the  mouth,  sticks,  and  dissolves  slowly.  Properly 
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worked  butter  has  a  waxy  body 
and  a  bright  appearance,  and 
feels  cool  and  dissolves  quickly 
in  the  mouth.  Butter  has  a 
proper  grain  if  a  slab  breaks 
when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  and  the  broken  surface  has 
the  appearance  of  broken  steel. 
In  addition,  overworking  but- 
ter injures  its  keeping  proper- 
ties. 

When  butter  is  underworked 
it  is  brittle,  may  be  gritty  be- 
cause of  undissolved  salt,  and, 
worst  of  all,  may  be  mottled  or 
uneven  in  color.  The  latter 
fault  is  common,  and  the  pur- 
chaser who  is  not  versed  in 
buttermaking  sometimes  thinks 
it  is  due  to  mixing  light-  and 
deep-colored  butter,  and  for 
that  reason  mottled  butter  is 
strongly  discriminated  against 
on  the  market.  Mottles  are 
caused  by  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  salt,  the  deeper-colored 
streaks  or  spots  containing 
more  salt  than  those  of  lighter 


Fig,   10. — Salting  the  butter. 

color.  To  prevent  that  condi- 
tion the  butter  must  be  worked 
until  the  salt  is  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  butter. 
When  underworked,  especially 
if  highly  salted,  the  butter  is 
liable  to  be  gritty  because  of 
undissolved  salt.  That  fault 
will  not  occur  in  properly 
worked  butter  unless  an  excess 
of  salt  has  been  added.  But- 
ter that  is  cold  and  very  firm 
requires  more  working  than 
butter  that  is  comparatively 
soft. 

BUTTER  PACKAGES. 

For  home  use  butter  is  fre- 
quently packed  into  glazed 
earthenware  ci'ocks,  which  are 
very  satisfactory  and  conven- 
ient receptacles  for  butter  on 
the  farm.  If  the  glazing  is  im- 
perfect, however,  t  h  e  crocks 
absorb  butter  and  soon  become 
very  insanitary. 
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For  market  the  rectangular  1-pound  print  is  the  most  desirable 
form.  It  presents  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  the  crock  or 
"  country  roll,''  is  more  convenient  and  easily  handled,  and  can  be 
inserted  into  a  carton  Trhich  not  only  protects  the  butter  but  also  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  package.  To  make  prints,  the 
printer  is  pressed  upon  the  butter  on  the  table  until  it  is  completely 
filled,  the  surplus  is  then  scraped  off  with  the  paddle  and  the  print 
pressed  out  on  parchment  wrapping  paper.  In  order  that  the  prints 
may  weigh  exactly  a  pound  the  printer  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated and  an  occasional  print  weighed  on  an  accurate  scale.  Prints 
for  market  should  be  wrapped  in  white  parchment  paper  made  for 
the  purpose,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  and  placed  in  paraffined  cartons, 
upon  which  may  appear  the  name  of  the  farm  or  brand. 


Fig.  12.— Printing  butter. 


After  printing  and  wrapping,  the  butter  should  be  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  or  other  cool  place. 

The  churning  utensils  should  then  receive  immediate  attention. 
They  should  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  a  hand  brush,  hot 
water,  and  dairy  cleanser  or  washing  powder,  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  boiling  water.  To  place  them  in  the  sunshine  or  occasionally 
wash  them  with  limewater  aids  in  keeping  them  sweet. 

DIFFICULT  CHURNING. 

The  farm  buttermaker  sometimes  fails  to  obtain  butter  after 
churning  the  usual  length  of  time ;  in  fact,  the  churning  is  sometimes 
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prolonged  for  several  hours  Avitlioiit  obtaining  butter.  The  causes 
of  the  difficulty,  together  with  tlie  remedies,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Churning  teinpeiature  too  low.  It  may  be  necessaiy,  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  to  raise  it  to  between  O.')^  and  70°  F. 

2.  Cream  too  thin  or  too  rich.  It  should  contain  about  oO  per 
cent  butterfat. 

3.  Cream  too  sweet.  If  ripened  to  a  moderate  acidity  it  will 
churn  more  easily. 

4.  Churn  too  full.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  concussion 
the  churn  should  be  not  more  than  one-third  full. 

5.  Ropy  fermentation  of  the  cream  preventing  concussion.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  sterilizing  all  the  utensils  and  producing  the 


Fig.  l.i. —  I>evelinK  off  the  i)rint. 


milk  and  cream  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  If  additional 
measures  are  needed,  the  pasteurization  of  the  cream,  with  subse- 
quent protection  from  contamination,  and  ripening  it  with  a  good 
starter,  will  be  effective. 

6.  Individuality  of  the  cow.  The  only  remedy  is  to  obtain  cream 
from  a  cow  recently  fresh,  or  cream  that  is  known  to  churn  easily, 
and  before  ripening  mix  it  with  the  cream  that  is  diflicult  to  churii. 

7.  The  cow  being  far  advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation.  The 
effects  may  be  at  least  partially  overcome  bv  adding,  before  ripen- 
ing, some  cream  from  :i  cow  that  is  not  far  advanced  in  tlie  period  of 
lactation. 
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8.  Feeds  that  pixxiuce  hard  fat.  Such  feeds  are  cottonseed  meal 
and  timet hv  hay.  Linseed  meaL  gluten  feed,  and  succulent  feeds 
such  as  silage  and  roots  tend  to  overcome  the  condition. 

MAKING  BUTTER  FOR  STORAGE. 

In  summer  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  milk,  and  prices  are 
lower:  farmers  therefore  often  find  it  desirable  at  that  season  to 
make  a  supply  of  butter  for  winter  use.  Such  butter  must  have 
good  keeping  qualities  in  order  that  the  least  possible  deterioration 
may  take  place.  Butter  which  will  keep  fairly  well  may  be  made 
from  cream  ripened  to  a  mUd  som*  flavor.  To  make  butter  of  su- 
l>erior  keepinsr  qualities,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  churn  sweet 


Fig.  1-L — Wrapping  print  butter  in  parchment  paper. 


cream  which  has  been  pasturized.  Pasteurization  consists  in  heat- 
ing the  cream  to  such  a  temperature  that  most  of  the  bacteria  in  it 
are  destroyed.  Butter  made  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  keeps 
much  better  than  that  made  from  raw  ripened  cream.  • 

Cream  may  be  pasteurized  on  the  farm  by  placing  shotgun  cans 
or  pails  containing  cream  in  a  wash  boiler  of  other  suitable  container 
partly  filled  with  water  and  set  on  a  stove.  The  cream  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  while  being  heated,  and  should  be  brought  to  a 
temperature  of  fiom  145^  to  150'  F.,  and  held  at  that  temperature 
for  25  or  30  minutes.  It  should  then  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  50°  F..  or  lower,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for  at  least 
three  hours  before  being  churned,  in  order  that  the  butter  granules 
may  be  firm.    The  cream  may  be  cooled  by  running  cold  water  into 
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the  boiler  or  by  settin*^  the  cream  cans  in  the  cooling  tank,  as  de- 
scribed on  pages  4  and  5. 

The  churning  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  when  ripened  raw 
cream  is  churned.  It  is  especially  desirable,  however,  to  have  the 
churning  occupy  at  least  30  minutes,  in  order  that  loss  of  fat  in  the 
buttermilk  may  be  avoided. 

PACKING  AND  STORING. 

The  butter  should  be  well  packed  into  earthenware  crocks  or 
wooden  tubs,  which  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  cooled  just 


Fig.  lo. — Inserting  butter  print  into  carton. 


before  they  are  filled.  Tlie  butter  should  then  l>e  covered  with  paraf- 
fin to  keep  it  from  spoiling  on  the  surface. 

Butter  may  also  be  made  into  rolls  or  prints  and  immersed  in  a 
saturated  brine  made  by  dissolving  1  pound  of  salt  in  4  pounds  of 
water.  The  butter  should  be  wholly  submerged  in  order  that  it 
jnay  not  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  crocks  of  butter  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place  available, 
which  in  summer  is  probably  the  cellar.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is 
cool,  however,  the  butter  should  be  moved  to  a  place  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  outside  cold.  The  colder  the  butter  is  the  Ix'tter  it 
keeps.    In  commercial  cold  storage  it  is  kept  at  zero  Fahrenheit. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  FARM  BUTTERMAKING. 

The  following  equipment  is  needed  for  biittermaking  on  the  farm : 

1.  Milk  pails. — They  should  be  of  the  type  commonly  known  as 
covered-top,  should  be  heavily  tinned,  and  have  all  seams  flushed 
with  solder  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  easily. 

2.  Cream  separator. — Any  make  is  satisfactory  if  it  skims  clean 
and  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

3.  Shotgun  cans. — As  a  cream  container  the  style  of  can  known  as 
the  shotgun  can  "  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  crocks  and  many  other 
types  of  cans  and  pails  commonly  used.  This  can  usually  measures 
about  ^  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  high.  One  is  sfiown  in 
Figure  I.   TLese  cans  are  easily  handled,  covered,  and  cleaned. 

4.  Cream-cooling  tank. — Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cold 
water  any  tank,  properly  used,  will  be  effective.     In  very  warm 


Fig.  16. — Packages  of  country  butter.    The  rectangular  shape  is  better  for  marketing. 


climates  or  where  cold  water  can  not  be  run  through  the  tank 
several  times  daily,  or  where  ice  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  use  an 
insulated  tank. 

5.  Churn. — The  barrel  type  of  churn  (shown  in  several  of  the 
illustrations)  is  simple,  inexpensive,  easy  to  operate,  and  easily 
cleaned. 

6.  Buttenoorker. — The  lever  and  the  table  butterworkers  are  very 
satisfactory^  The  former  (fig.  11)  is  simpler  and  less  expensive. 
When  making  large  quantities  of  butter  a  table  worker  or  combined 
churn  and  w^orker  is  frequently  used. 
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7.  Thermometer. — A  floating  dairy  thermometer  .sliould  he  used. 

8.  Cream  and  huttermilk  strainer. — A  strainer  simihir  to  a  colan- 
der or  a  strainer  dipper  is  frequently  used  for  straining  hoth  the 
cream  and  buttermilk.  A  hair  sieve  is  sometimes  used  as  a  butter- 
milk strainer  because  butter  does  not  stick  to  it  as  it  does  to  tinware. 

9.  Cream- stir  ring  rod. — A  rod  with  a  4  or  5  inch  disk  on  one  end 
is  more  effective  in  stirring  cream  than  a  spoon  or  other  implement. 
Stirring  rods  should  be  well  tinned  and  smooth  so  that  they  may  be 
cleaned  easily. 

10.  W ooden  paddle. 

11.  Wooden  ladle. 

12.  Tin  fails. 


Fig.  17. — Wash  ins  buttor  utensils. 


18  // alf -gallon  tin  dipper. 

14.  Hand  butter  printer. 

15.  Scrub  bmish. — A  stiff-fiber  brush  is  preferable  to  one  Avith  soft 
bristles. 

PLAN  FOR  DAIRY  HOUSE. 

A  conveniently  arranged  dairy  house  is  very  desirable  in  making 
butter  on  the  farm,  especially  if  any  considerable  quantity  is  pro- 
duced. A  small,  simple  building  usually  answers  tlie  purpose.  A 
plan  showing  the  principal  features  of  such  a  hous<^  and  a  good 
arrangement  of  the  equipment  is  shown  in  Figure  IS.' 


*  Various  otluu"  plans  of  dairy  houses  (losis:no(l  for  si)eciflc  usejs.  whon»  tlio  product  is 
niarket<'(l  in  vaj-ious  way.s,  may  bo  found  in  Farmers'  Rulletin  1214.  *'  Farm  Dutry 
Houses." 
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SUMMARY  OF  STEPS  IN  MAKING  BUTTER  ON  THE 

FARM. 

1.  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool  the  cream  immediately 
after  it  comes  from  the  separator.    Clean  and  sterilize  all  utensils. 

2.  Ripen  the  cream  at  from  65°  to  75°  F.  until  mildly  sour.  Al- 
ways use  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  that  the  right  temperature 
is  reached. 

3.  Cool  the  cream  to  churning  temperature  or  below,  and  hold  at 
that  temperature  for  at  least  two  hours  before  churning. 

4.  Use  a  churning  temperature — usually  between  52°  and  66°  F. — 
that  will  require  30  or  40  minutes  to  obtain  butter. 

5.  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half  fill  it  with  cold  water  and 
revolve  until  churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which  empty  the 
water. 


Fig.  18. — Plan  of  dairy  house. 


6.  Pour  the  cream  into  the  churn  through  a  strainer. 

7.  Add  butter  color — from  20  to  35  drops  to  a  gallon  of  cream — 
except  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer. 

8.  Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve  the  churn  several  times;  stop 
with  bottom  up,  and  remove  stopper  to  permit  escape  of  gas;  repeat 
until  no  more  gas  forms. 

9.  Continue  churning  until  butter  granules  are  formed  the  size 
of  grains  of  wheat. 

10.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
churn,  using  a  strainer  to  catch  particles  of  butter.  When  the  butter- 
milk has  drained  out,  replace  the  cork. 

11.  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water  as  there  is  buttermilk,  and 
at  about  the  same  temperature.  Use  the  thermometer;  do  not  guess 
at  temperatures.  Put  one-half  the  water  into  the  churn  with  the 
butter. 

12.  Replace  the  cover  and  revolve  the  churn  rapidly  a  few  times, 
then  draw  off  the  water.  Repeat  the  washing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  water. 
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13.  The  butter  should  still  be  in  granular  form  when  the  washing 
is  completed. 

14.  Weigh  the  butter. 

15.  Place  the  butter  on  the  worker  and  add  salt  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

16.  Work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed.   Do  not  overwork  it. 

17.  Pack  in  any  convenient  form  for  home  use,  or  make  into 
1-pound  prints  for  market,  wrapping  the  butter  in  white  parchment 
paper  and  inclosing  in  a  paraffined  carton. 

18.  Clean  the  churn  and  all  buttermaking  utensils. 
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BUTTERMAKING  begins  with  the  production  of  the 
milk.  Good  butter  can  be  made  only  from  good, 
clean-flavored  cream.  To  obtain  practically  all  the  cream 
from  the  milk  and  have  it  in  the  best  condition  requires 
the  use  of  a  cream  separator. 

The  thorough  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  all  dairy  uten- 
sils is  essential  to  the  production  of  butter  of  good  flavor. 

Cream  for  buttermaking  should  contain  about  30  per 
cent  buttcrfat.  A  gallon  of  such  cream  will  yield  about 
3  pounds  of  butter. 

Cream  should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  until  time 
for  ripening,  when  it  should  be  warmed  to  from  65°  to 
75"  F.  and  held  at  that  temperature  until  a  mild-acid  flavor 
is  developed. 

A  thermometer  should  always  be  used  in  order  to  know 
that  proper  temperatures  have  been  obtained. 

Cream  that  is  overripe  (too  sour)  makes  poor  butter. 

The  churning  temperature  should  be  such  that  (1)  the 
churning  will  require  from  30  to  40  minutes,  and  (2)  the 
butter  granules  will  be  firm  without  being  hard— usually 
from  52°  to  60°  F.  in  summer  and  from  58°  to  66°  F. 
in  wdnter. 

All  churning  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scalded,  and 
cooled  before  they  are  used. 

The  churn  should  be  stopped  when  the  butter  granules 
are  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat. 

The  butter,  in  the  granular  condition,  should  be  washed 
twice  with  pure  water  at  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  buttermilk. 

Buttermilk  must  be  washed  out,  not  worked  out. 

Salt  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter. 

Butter  should  be  carefully  worked  until  the  salt  is 
evenly  distributed  and  a  solid,  smooth  body  is  formed. 
The  best  butter  has  a  waxy  body,  a  bright  appearance, 
and,  when  a  slab  is  broken,  a  grain  like  broken  steel. 

Overworked  butter  has  a  sticky,  salvy  body,  a  dull, 
greasy  appearance,  and  a  gummy  grain.  Its  keeping 
properties  are  not  so  good  as  in  properly  worked  butter. 

Mottled  butter  is  caused  by  the  uneven  distribution  of 
salt. 

Butter  for  market  should  be  in  prints,  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper,  and  inclosed  in  parafTined  cartons. 
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EXTENT  OF  FARM  BUTTERMAKING. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  of  butter  manu- 
facture into  the  United  States  the  practice  of  making  butter 
on  the  farm  has  gradually  decreased  and  a  marked  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  marketing  of  the  product.  The  farm-made  butter  of 
to-day,  instead  of  being  shipped  to  the  large  markets,  is  consumed 
very  largely  at  home  and  in  the  near-by  towns  or  is  shipped  to  reno- 
vating factories.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the  large  markets 
the  creamery  product  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  dairy  butter, 
more  than  half  the  butter  in  this  country  is  made  on  the  farms. 

QUALITY  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  CREAM. 

To  produce  good  butter  it  is  necessary  to  beg^n  with  a  good,  clean- 
fhivored  milk.^  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  customary  to 
ripen  and  churn  the  whole  milk  instead  of  the  cream.  That  i)r!ic- 
tice,  however,  is  inadvisable,  because  it  requires  a  high  churning 
temperature,  which  injures  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  causes  a 
considerable  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  It  is  also  liable  to 
result  in  too  much  water  in  the  butter.  For  those  reasons  only  the 
churning  of  cream  will  be  considered.  It  is  just  as  essential  to 
obtain  cream  under  such  conditions  that  it  will  be  of  equally  good 
quality  as  the  milk. 

METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  CREAM. 

Cream  may  be  separated  from  the  milk  by  gi'avity  or  by  a  centrif- 
ugal separator.  Gravity  separation  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
shallow-pan,  the  deep-setting,  or  the  water-dilution  method.  Tlie 
first  two  have  been  extensively  used  and  are  still  in  use  where  very 
few  cows  are  milked.    In  the  first  method  the  milk  is  placed  in 


1  Farmers'  Bulletin  602,  "  Production  of  Clean  Milk."  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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shallow  pans  and  set  in  a  cool  place  for  about  36  hours,  usually  in  a 
cellar  or  a  spring  house,  and  sometimes  in  cold  water,  to  permit  the 
cream  to  rise.  During  that  time  the  surface,  as  a  rule,  is  exposed  to 
the  air  and  frequently  the  cream  absorbs  or  develops  objectionable* 
flavors.  The  skim  milk  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  cream  by 
this  method  usually  contains  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent  of  butterf at ;  that  is, 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  all  the  butterfat  in  the  whole  milk.  It  is 
frequently  sour  also;  its  value  for  calf  feeding  is  injured,  and  its 
use  in  the  household  limited. 

By  the  deep-setting  method  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
cow  is  placed  in  a  "  shotgun  "  can,^  which  is  placed  in  cold  water, 
preferabl}^  ice  water,  for  12  hours.  Because  of  the  quick  cooling  to 
a  loAv  temperature  the  cream  rises  more  quickly  and  completely  than 
in  the  shallow-pan  method  and  is  skimmed  before  its  fresh,  sweet 
flavor  has  been  lost.  The  resulting  skim  milk  may  contain  as  low 
as  0.2  per  cent  of  butterfat,  though  often  nearer  0.5  per  cent,  and  is 
SAveet.  If  the  milk  is  not  placed  in  ice  water  immediately  after  it  has 
been  drawn  the  loss  of  butterfat  is  still  greater. 

The  dilution  of  milk  with  water  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  in  the 
l;>elief  that  it  aids  creaming,  but  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
loss  of  butterfat  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  in  the  shallow-pan 
method.  There  is  the  further  objection  that  a  watery  flavor  is  im- 
parted to  the  cream,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  skim  milk  is  limited, 
mixtures  of  water  and  skim  milk  being  undesirable  either  for  house- 
hold use  or  for  calf  feeding.  The  water-dilution  method  therefore  is 
not  advisable  under  any  conditions. 

A  centrifugal  separator  gives  by  far  the  best  results,  because  the 
separation  is  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  milk  is  still 
warm.  The  skim  milk  usually  contains  only  a  trace  of  butterfat  and 
is  available  for  use  at  once,  while  perfectly  fresh.  Because  of  the 
al)ility  of  the  mechanical  separator  to  skim  clean,  it  is  a  profitable 
investment  unless  the  quantity  of  milk  is  very  small. 

THE  USE  OF  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

A  cream  separator  should  be  placed  in  the  dairy  house  or  dairy 
room  where  there  are  no  odors  to  contaminate  the  milk  and  cream 
(luring  separation.  It  must  be  set  level  and  firmly  fastened  on  a 
solid  foundation  so  as  to  be  rigid  when  in  operation.  If  that  is  not 
done  the  running  of  the  machine  will  cause  the  frame  to  vibrate, 
and  as  a  result  the  bowl  will  wabble,  the  bearings  wear  quickly,  and 
the  separation  of  cream  from  the  milk  will  not  be  complete;  that  is, 
butterfat  will  be  lost  in  the  skim  milk.  When  setting  up  the  sepa- 
rator a  spirit  level  should  be  used  to  insure  that  the  upper  surface  of 

1  This  type  of  can  is  shown  in  fig.  1  and  is  descrihed  under  the  heading  "  Equipment 
for  farm  butter  making,"  page  20. 
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the  bowl  casing  is  level.  If  the  machine  is  set  upon  wood,  lag  screws 
may  be  used  to  fasten  it  in  i)Iace;  if  upon  cement,  a  bolt  should  be  set 
in  the  floor,  exposing  thread  enough  to  extend  through  the  frame  of 
the  machine  and  accommodate  a  nut.  Bolts  may  be  set  in  the  cement 
when  the  floor  is  laid,  or  holes  may  be  drilled,  the  bolts  inserted, 
and  molten  lead  poured  around  them  until  flush  with  the  floor. 
When  cold  the  lead  will  have  shrunk  and  should  be  pounded  in 
tight.  Washers  or  other  pieces  of  metal  may  be  used  at  the  bolts 
to  make  the  machine  level.  An  especially  sanitary  setting  for 
a  separator  may  be  made  by  setting  the  machine  upon  pieces  of 
J-inch  pipe  about  1^  inches  long.  The  machine  is  then  supported 
upon  four  short  posts,  which  makes  cleaning  the  floor  much"  easier. 

A  cream  separator  should  be  run  according  to  the  directions  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer.  Bearings  and  gearings  should  be  kept 
clean,  free  from  grit,  and  well  lubricated  with  good  oil.  Special 
care  should  be  used  to  run  the  machine  at  the  speed  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer.  If  a  speed  indicator  is  not  used,  the  revolutions 
of  the  crank  should  be  timed  by  a  watch  or  a  clock.  In  turning,  even 
pressure  should  be  maintained  on  the  handle  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion, as  jerking  causes  unequal  wear  on  the  bearings  and  the  gears. 
The  cream  separator  is  probably  the  most  delicate  machine  in  gen- 
eral use  on  the  farm,  and  should  be  handled  with  the  care  that  its 
construction  demands. 

A  separator  does  its  best  work  only  when  run  under  proper  con- 
ditions. It  will  not  skim  clean  when  (1)  it  is  run  too  slowly,  (2)  the 
bowl  wabbles  or  vibrates,  (3)  the  milk  is  too  cold,  90°  F.  being  the 
minimum  temperature  for  the  best  work,  (4)  the  bowl  parts  are  bent, 
dirty,  or  not  properly  assembled,  (5)  particles  of  foreign  matter  get 
into  the  bowl  and  partially  obstruct  the  cream  outlet,  or  (G)  the  milk 
is  nearly  sour.  During  the  w  inter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bowl,  some 
warm  water  should  be  run  through  the  separator  so  that  the  first  milk 
that  enters  will  not  be  cooled  below  90°  F.  When  through  separating, 
a  small  quantity  of  skim  milk  or  warm  water  should  always  be  used 
to  flush  the  bowl  in  order  that  no  cream  may  be  wasted. 

Like  all  other  milk  utensils,  the  separator  should  be  cleaned  thor- 
oughly immediately  after  each  time  it  is  used.  Merely  flushing  (he 
bowl  with  warm  water  after  use  and  taking  it  apart  for  washing  but 
once  a  day  is  a  filthy  practice  and  must  be  condemned.  All  parts  of  the 
separator  bowl,  together  with  the  other  tinware,  should  first  be  rinsed 
with  lukewarm  water,  then  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  brush  in  warm 
water  in  which  washing  powder  has  been  dissolved.  Soap  or  soaj) 
powder  are  liable  to  leave  a  soapy  film  on  the  utensils  and  should  not 
be  used.  Soda  ash  or  one  of  the  commercial  dairy  cleansing  ]iowders 
is  satisfactory,  as  either  is  easily  rinsed  off.    The  utensils  should  then 
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be  sterilized  by  means  of  the  farm  sterilizer  ^  or  boiled  for  five  minutes. 
The  use  of  a  dish  towel  or  cloth  for  drying  is  not  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, because  the  hot  utensils  will  dry  of  themselves,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  sterile  they  should  be  handled  or  touched  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  thorough  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  all  dairy  utensils  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  butter  of  good  flavor.  Unclean  utensils 
harbor  bacteria  that,  when  the  utensils  are  used  again,  contaminate  the 
milk  and  cream  and  develop  bad  flavors  and  thus  injure  the  butter. 

PROPER  RICHNESS  OF  THE  CREAM. 

Thin-  cream  has  the  same  objectionable  features  for  churning  that 
whole  milk  has,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  that  reason  the  cream 
separator  should  be  regulated  to  deliver  cream  testing  about  BO  per 
cent  butterfat,  or  so  rich  that  1  gallon  will  yield  about  3  pounds  of 
butter. 

COOLING  THE  CREAM. 

After  separation,  the  cream  should  be  placed  immediately  in  cold 
water  and  stirred  occasionally  from  the  bottom  with  a  stirring  rod 
until  the  temperature  is  below^  60°  F.  at  least,  and  preferably  below 
50°  F.  Fresh  cream  should  never  be  mixed  with  cream  from  previous 
skimmings  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cooled,  as  the  addition  of 
warm  cream  raises  the  temperature  of  the  older  cream  and  hastens 
souring.  Water  is  a  much  better  cooling  agent  than  air,  because  it 
is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  greater 
quantities  of  heat.  In  cooling,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  ice 
water  is  used.  A  dairy  farmer  in  a  section  where  natural  ice  is 
produced  should  have  an  ice  house  and  should  fill  it  each  winter.^ 
If  well  water  alone  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  change  it  several  times 
a  day.  For  that  reason  the  cooling  tank  should  be  between  the  well 
and  the  stock  tank,  so  that  all  water  pumped  for  the  stock  passes 
through  it.  A  spring  or  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  very  satisfactory, 
because  it  performs  the  work  continuously  without  attention. 

Cooling  tanks  of  various  types  may  be  obtained  from  dairy-supply 
houses  or  may  be  made  on  the  farm.  A  satisfactory  wooden  tank 
may  be  made  of  2-inch  planed  cypress  boards  properly  bolted 
together,  painted  on  the  outside  and  oiled  on  the  inside.  Concrete 
makes  a  most  serviceable  tank  which  can  he  constructed  by  anyone 
accustomed  to  working  with  that  material.  A  very  simple  and  cheap 
cooling  tank  may  be  made  also  from  two  or  more  vinegar  barrels; — 
one  for  each  cream  can.    Whatever  the  style  of  tank,  the  pipe  con- 

1  An  excellent  apparatus  and  method  for  sterilizing  dairy  utensils  on  the  farm  jire 
described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  748,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  by  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  Afjfriculture  upon  request. 

-  FariiK'rs'  Bulletin  (523,  "Ice  Houses  and  the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm,"  may 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  free  upon  reauest. 
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veyingthe  water  to  it  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  full  stream 
from  the  pump.  Upon  entering,  the  inlet  pipe  should  he  carried  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  by  means  of  an  ell  and  a  short 
piece  of  pipe,  so  that  the  cold  water  may  be  conducted  to  the  bottom, 
thus  forcing  the  warmer  water  at  the  top  through  the  outlet  pipe. 
The  outlet  pipe  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  tank  opposite  the  inlet 
pipe,  of  slightly  larger  diameter,  and  so  high  that  the  water  will  be 
nearly  at  the  tops  of  the  cans.  Lock  nuts  and  sheet  packing  may  be 
used  to  make  tight  joints  where  pipes  enter  and  leave  the  tank. 
Cream  cans  should  stand  on  cleats  in  the  tank,  so  that  water  may 
circulate  under  as 
well  as  around  them. 

In  order  to  afford 
protection  from  the 
heat,  a  cooling  tank 
should  have  a  tight 
cover  and  be  placed 
in  the  dairy  house  or 
under  a  shecj,  where 
it  will  be  protected 
from  tliQ  hot  Avinds 
and  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  If  water  does 
not  flow  continuously 
through  the  tank  it 
may  be  advisable  to 
insulate  the  tank,  as 
an  insulated  tank 
uses  less  ice  and  re- 
quires less  freouent  ^' — Pooling  or  warming:  tlip  cream  to  the  proper 
.  (  huruing  temperature. 

changing    oi  water 

than  an  ordinary  one.  Tanks  of  that  type  may  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  or  the  insulation  may  be  put  on  at  home.  To  insulate 
a  tank  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  6  inches  of  dry  excelsior,  shavings, 
or  sawdust,  tightly  packed  on  the  sides,  bottom,  and  cover  of  the 
tank,  will  serve  the  ]nirpose  if  kept  dry. 

RIPENING  THE  CREAM. 

On  many  farms  it  is  customary  to  churn  only  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  cream  from  each  separation  should 
be  kept  in  the  cooling  tank  until  about  1*2  hours  before  churning. 
In  order  that  the  cream  may  ripen  uniforndy,  it  should  be  i)laced 
in  one  receptacle,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  warmed  slowly  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  65°  to  75°  F.  Frequent  stirrings  with  the  stiriing 
rod  and  the  use  of  a  thermomet(M-  :nv  necessary  to  insure  uniform 
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and  proper  temperature  throughout.  Fresh  cream  should  not  be 
added  after  ripening  has  begun.  The  cream  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  ripening  temperature  (from  65°  to  75°  F.)  until  it 
thickens,  assumes  a  glossy  appearance,  and  is  mildly  sour,  when  it 
sliould  be  cooled  quickly  to  churning  temperature  or  below.  (The 
churning  temperature  is  usually  from  52°  to  G0°  F.  in  the  summer  and 
58°  to  66°  F.  in  the  winter.)  This  cooling  may  be  done  if  the  cream  is 
in  a  can  by  placing  it  in  the  cooling  tank  and  stirring  it  occasionally. 
Ice  or  cold  water  should  never  be  put  into  the  cream.  In  order  that 
the  butter  may  have  the  desired  firmness  of  body,  the  cream  should 
be  held  at  churning  temperature  or  slightly  below  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  it  is  churned.  Even  after  it  is  cooled  the  cream  will 
continue  to  sour  somewhat,  but  when  ready  for  churning  it  should 
still  be  only  mildly  sour,  not  to  exceed  0.6  per  cent  acidity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  acidity  test. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cream  from  becoming 
too  sour,  which  has  two  harmful  results — it  gives  the  butter  a  sour, 
overripe  cream  flavor  and  injuries  its  keeping  properties. 

The  souring  of  cream  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  bacteria,  which 
are  a  simple  form  of  plant  life.  Some  bacteria  produce  lactic  acid 
and,  as  a  by-product,  the  flavors  that  are  desirable  in  butter.  Many 
other  types  of  bacteria,  however,  grow  and  produce  bad  flavors  at 
the  temperature  used  for  ripening  cream.  If  the  milk  or  cream  has 
been  contaminated  by  imclean  methods  during  milking  or  by  utensils 
that  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized.  off  flavors  "  will 
develop  in  the  cream  during  ripening  and  will  be  retained  in  the 
butter.  Undesirable  flavors  may  be  developed  even  in  clean  cream 
if  the  ripening  temperature  is  too  high  or  too  low  or  if  the  cream 
becomes  overripe;  in  fact,  an  overripe  cream  flavor  is  one  of  the 
most  common  defects  in  farm  butter. 

The  organisms  that  develop  the  desirable  lactic  acid  and  its  attend- 
ant flavors  in  the  cream  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature. Although  they  grow  and  produce  acid  in  a  very  wide  range 
of  temperature,  the  flavors  that  are  desired  in  butter  are  produced 
only  within  a  very  narrow  range.  It  is  therefore  very  essential  to 
use  an  accurate  thermometer  and  to  control  the  ripening  temperature 
carefully.  Lactic-acid  bacteria  are  more  active  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  for  that  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  during  ripening  is  usually  affected  somewhat 
by  the  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  ripening 
process  at  a  higher  temperature  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Experi- 
ence will  demonstrate  just  how  to  handle  the  cream  so  that  it  will  be 
in  the  proper  condition  when  it  is  desired  to  chum. 
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STARTERS. 

In  creameries  it  is  customary  to  control  to  some  extent  the  ripen- 
ing of  cream  by  means  of  "  starters/'  Avhich  are  pure  cultures  of 
lactic-acid-producing  bacteria  groAvn  in  pasteurized  milk.  The  mak- 
ing of  starters  is  technical  work  that  should  not  be  undertaken  unless 
butter  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  If  the  milk  and  cream  are 
produced  under  proper  conditions,  there  is  no  need  for  using  starters. 
If  handled  under  those  conditions  and  protected  from  contamination, 
cream  will  develop  the  desired  fla.vor  when  allowed  to  ripen  or  sour 
naturally  at  the  proper  temperatures. 

When  butter  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
control  the  ripening  and  thus  make  a  product  that  is  more  uniform 
from  week  to  week. 

Commercial  cultures  for  starter  making  may  be  obtained  from  cul- 
ture manufacturers  and  from  dairy-supply  houses.  Directions  for 
using  accompany  each  package  and  should  be  followed  carefull}'. 

A  natural  or  homemade  starter  may  be  made  as  follows: 

1.  Clean  thoroughly  and  boil  for  five  minutes  three  pint  fruit  jars 
and  tops.  After  boiling,  keep  the  jars  covered  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  bacteria. 

2.  Take  a  pint  sample  of  milk  freshly  drawn  from  each  of  three 
cows,  place  in  the  jars,  x?over,  cool  to  T5°  F.,  and  keep  at  that  tem- 
perature until  curdling  occurs. 

3.  Curdling,  or  coagulation,  should  take  place  in  about  24  hours. 
An  ideal  curd  should  be  firm,  smooth,  marblelike,  free  from  holes  or 
gas  bubbles,  and  should  shoAV  little  or  no  separation  of  the  whey.  It 
should  have  a  clean,  sharp,  sour  or  acid  flavor. 

4.  Select  the  sample  that  most  closely  meets  those  conditions  and 
propagate  it,  discarding  the  others.  The  selected  sample  is  j^ropa- 
gated  as  follows: 

(a)  Clean  thoroughly  and  boil  for  five  minutes  a  quart  jar,  the  top, 
and  a  teaspoon. 

(b)  Fill  the  jar  with  freshly  drawn  milk,  cover  loosely,  heat 
slowly  to  boiling,  and  pasteurize  by  boiling  gently  for  30  minutes. 

(c)  Cool  the  milk  to  75°  F.  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  curdled  milk 
described  in  section  3  and  set  away  to  curdle  at  that  temperature. 

(d)  Propagate  the  starter  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  manner 
described  in  {a)^  (5),  and  (c).  The  starter  described  in  (c)  is  the 
one  to  use  for  ripening  the  cream,  and  should  be  added  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  be  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  cream  to  be  churned. 
Starter  is  put  into  the  cream  while  the  latter  is  being  warmed  to 
the  ripening  temperature.  The  ripening  process  with  starter  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  natural  souring  except  that  it  takes  place  in  a 
shorter  time. 

4200°— IT— Bull.  87G  2 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  CHURNING. 


THE  PROPER  TEMPERATURE. 


The  desirable  temperature  at  which  to  churn  is  that  which  makes 
the  butter  granules  firm  without  being  hard.  This  is  usually  ob- 
tained under  normal  conditions  when  the  churning  occupies  30  or 
40  minutes.  The  churning  temperature  necessary  depends  upon  the 
season  of  the  year  and  certain  other  factors,  but  is  usually  from  52^ 

to  60°  F.  in  the  summer  and  from 
58°  to  66°  F.  in  the  winter.  If 
the  cream  is  churned  at  62°  F.  in 
winter,  and  the  butter  comes  in  35 
minutes,  with  the  granules  firm, 
it  will  be  noticed,  as  siunmer  ap- 
proaches-and  the  cows  are  turned 
out  to  pasture,  that  the  cream 
churns  more  quickly  and  the  but- 
ter is  softer.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  a  lower  churning  tem- 
perature should  be  used,  and  thus 
from  season  to  season  the  churning 
temperature  is  regulated  so  that 
the  butter  granules  may  have  the 
proper  firmness. 

AMien  the  temperature  is  either 
too  low  or  too  high,  imdesirable 
results  are  obtained.  A  low  tem- 
perature prolongs  the  churning 
period  unnecessarily,  and  may 
even  make  it  impossible  to  churn 
butter.  It  causes  the  granules, 
especially  when  the  cream  is  thin, 
to  form  in  tiny  pellets,  like  fine 
shot,  many  of  which  run  out  with  the  buttermilk.  The  working  of 
the  butter  and  the  incorporation  of  the  salt  are  accomplished  onh^ 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  body  of  the  butter  is  liable  to  be  brittle 
and  tallowy.  Adding  hot  water  to  cream  to  warm  it,  and  using 
wash  water  more  than  3  degrees  warmer  than  the  butter  in  order  to 
soften  it,  are  bad  practices,  since  they  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
If  the  proper  churning  temperature  is  used,  the  butter  granules  will 
be  of  the  proper  firmness. 

Too  high  a  churning  temperature  in  churning  is  even  more  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  is  directly  responsible  for  the  following  unde- 
sirable results : 


Fig.  2. — Preparing  the  churn. 
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1.  Loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  When  the  churning  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  reduce  the  churning  period  to  about  10 
minutes,  the  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk  may  be  as  great  as  1  or 
•2  per  cent,  whereas,  under  proper  conditions,  the  loss  usually  does  not 
exceed  0.2  per  cent. 

2.  Injury  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

(a)  Too  much  buttermilk  in  the  butter.  When  the  butter  granules 
are  so  soft  that  they  do  not  remain  distinct,  but  stick  together  in 
large  masses,  the  washing  out  of  the  buttermilk  is  greatly  interfered 


Fig.  3. — Straining  cream  into  chum.  Pig.  4. — Adding  butter  color. 


with  and  abnormally  large  quantities  of  it  are  incorporated  into 
the  butter.  Butter  of  that  kind  has  poor  keeping  qualities  and 
quickly  develops  bad  flavors.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  less 
buttermilk  or  curd  in  butter  the  better  are  its  keeping  qualities.  The 
"  off  flavors  that  so  quickly  develop  in  much  of  the  farm-made  butter 
are  not  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  butterfat,  but  by  decom- 
position of  the  milk  solids  which  are  found  in  the  buttermilk.  Because 
the  drops  of  moisture  expressed  from  the  butter  are  milky  in  appear- 
ance, the  butter  is  said  to  have  a  milky  brine  and  for  that  reason  is 
discriminated  against. 
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(h)  "  Leaky  *'  butter  and  too  much  moisture.  Butter  that  "  comes 
>oft''  retains  hirge  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  buttermilk  and 
wash  water.  Because  of  the  softness  of  the  butter  the  moisture  is  not 
well  incorporated,  but  is  found  in  pockets  and  large  drops.  Upon 
the  butter  standing  some  of  the  moisture  oozes  out.  or.  when  the 
butter  is  cut,  large  drops  appear  on  the  cut  surface.  Such  butter 
is  said  to  be  "leaky."  That  fault  is  objectionable  in  itself  and  has 
the  additional  objection  of  causing  a  material  shrinkage  in  the 

weight  of  the  butter. 

(c)  A  weak,  salvy  body. 
Butter  properly  made  has 
a  firm,  waxy  body,  but  high 
temperatures  during  manu- 
facture make  it  soft  and  of 
a  salvy  consistency.  "When 
eaten  it  seenLS  to  melt 
slowly  and  stick  to  the 
mouth,  in  contrast  to  the 
quickly  melting  and 
quickly  disapp>earing  but- 
ter with  a  firm,  waxy  body. 

The  use  of  the  proper 
churning  temperature  is 
therefore  essential  to  the 
production  of  first  -  class 
butter,  which  means  that 
the  churning  period  must 

Fig.  5. — Allowing  gad  to  escape.  OCCUpy   30   Or  -tO  minuteS. 

There  is  no  short  cut  in  churning.  Patent  chums  that  churn  butter 
in  seven  minutes  produce  practically  the  same  harmful  results  as 
tliose  just  described. 

PREPARING  THE  CHURN. 

When  cream  is  ready  for  chuming  the  chum  should  be  prepared. 
It  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  rinsed  with  scalding  witpr.  thf n 
thoroughly  rinsed  and  chilled  with  cold  water. 

The  butter  ladles,  paddles,  worker,  and  printer  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  and  all  but  the  worker  placed  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water  until  needed.  If  that  is  not  done,  the  butter  will  stick  to  them. 

PUTTING  THE  CREAM  INTO  THE  CULRN. 

Cream  should  be  poured  into  the  chum  through  a  strainer  to  break 
up.  possible  liunp>s  and  to  remove  curd  particles  and  any  foreign 
matter  that  may  be  in  it.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  concussion 
the  chum  should  be  only  about  one-third  full.  If  too  full,  the  chum- 
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Fig.  6. — Chiirninf:  completed.  From  30  to  40  min- 
utes of  churning  is  usually  necessary  to  obtain 
butter  particles  the  size  of  wheat  kernels. 


ing  period  is  prolonged, 
and  if  the  cream  foams 
it  nearly  fills  the  churn  and 
prevents  concussion.  In 
that  case  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  of 
the  cream  in  order  to  ob- 
tain butter  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

ADDING  BUTTER  COLOR. 

Except  late  in  the  spring 
and  e^rl}'  in  the  summer, 
when  butter  has  a  natu- 
rally high  color,  a  small 
quantity  of  butter  color  is 
usually  added.  In  winter 
the  quantity  required  to 
produce  a  shade  of  j'ellow 
like  the  desirable  June 
color  varies  from  about  *20  to  35  drops  per  gallon  of  cream. 

The  color  having  been  added  to  the  cream,  the  churn  may 
be  started  at  a  speed  to  produce  the  greatest  concussion,  which 
can  be  determined  largely  by  the  sound.  About  60  revolu- 
tions a  minute  is  the  usual  speed  for  the  common  barrel  type  of 
churn.   After  a  few  revolutions  the  churn  should  be  stopped,  bottom 

up,  and  the  cork  removed  to  permit 
the  escape  of  gas.  (See  fig.  5.)  This 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the 
early  stages  of  churning.  At  that 
period  cream  produces  a  very  liquid 
sound,  and  the  glass  in  the  churn  is 
evenly  covered  with  cream. 

When  churning  is  nearly  com- 
pleted there  is  a  noticeable  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  sound  made  by  the  cream, 
while  on  the  glass  in  the  churn  a 
thick,  mushy  mass  will  appear, 
which  occasionally  breaks  away, 
the  jrlass  clear.    At  this 


leavintr 


Fig.  7. — Drawlnp  oflf  the  buttermilk. 


point  the  butter  granules  are  just 
forming,  and  the  cream  is  thick  and 
finely  granular,  like  yellow  corn- 
meal  mush,  with  butteniiilk  sepa- 
rating slightly  from  the  tiny  gran- 
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ules.  The  churn  should  be  revolved  several  times,  then  stopped  and 
the  butter  examined  in  order  to  prevent  overchurning.  TThen  the 
granules  are  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat  the  churning  is  completed. 
To  continue  the  churning  until  the  butter  is  in  large  masses  is  a  bad 
practice,  because  it  incorporates  quantities  of  buttermilk  which  can 
not  be  washed  out.  The  bad  effect  of  too  much  buttermilk  in  the  but- 
ter has  been  discussed  already. 


Fig.  8. — Taking  temperature  of  wash  w  :  . 


Churning  completed,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  through  the  hole 
lit  the  bottom  of  the  churn  and  is  run  through  a  strainer  to  catch  any 
particles  of  butter.    (See  fig.  7.^ 

WASHING,  SALTING,  AND  WORKING  THE  BUTTER. 

WASHING. 

The  object  of  washing  butter  is  to  remove  the  buttermilk.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  done  properly  is  to  wash  the  butter  when  it  is  in 
small  granules  so  that  the  largest  possible  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
water.  To  try  to  remove  buttermilk  by  working  it  out  of  the  butter 
is  not  effective;  moreover,  the  excessive  working  injures  the  grain 
and  body  of  the  butter. 
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While  the  last  of  the  buttermilk  is  draining  olf  the  wash  water 
should  be  prepared.  Onh'  pure,  clean  wash  water  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  twice  the  quantit}^  of  and  at  about  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  buttermilk.  The  water  should  be  placed  in  a  pail  or 
other  receptacle  and  its  temperature  determined  with  a  thermome- 
ter; if  necessary  it  should  be  tempered  by  the  addition  of  either 
warm  water  or  ice.  If  the  butter  granules  are  too  soft  or  too  hard 
the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  may  be  either  a  few  degrees 
warmer  or  colder  than  the 
buttermilk.  Warm  water 
has  the  same  effect  upon 
the  bod}^  of  the  butter  as 
high  churning  tempera- 
tures, whereas  cold  water 
makes  the  butter  so  hard 
that  it  can  be  worked  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and 
if  very  cold  the  proper  in- 
corporation of  the  salt  is 
practically  impossible. 

After  the  buttermilk  has 
been  drawn  off,  the  cork  is 
replaced  and  one-half  the 
wash  water  is  poured  into 
the  churn.  The  cover  of 
the  churn  is  then  replaced 
and  the  churn  given  about 
four  rapid  revolutions. 
The  wash  water  is  drawn 
off  and  the  washing  re- 
peated.   Two  washings 

are   USUallv   sufficient,   the         Fig.  9. — Romoving  the  butter  from  the  churn. 

second  wash  water  when  drawn  off  usually  being  almost  perfectly 
clear. 

SALTING  AND  WORKING. 

While  the  wash  water  is  draining  off  the  worker  should  be  rinsed 
again  with  hot  water  followed  by  a  thorough  rinsing  and  cooling  with 
cool  water.  This  must  be  done  immediately  before  using,  because  if 
the  Avorker  is  slightly  dry  the  butter  will  stick  to  it.  The  lever  worker 
is  widely  used  and  gives  satisfactory  results,  though  other  types  do 
just  as  good  work. 

The  butter,  which  is  still  in  the  granular  condition,  is  removed 
from  the  churn  with  the  ladle  and  placed  in  a  convenient  recoptach' 
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Fig.  10.— Salting  the  butter. 

it  is  folded  upon  itself  into  a  pile 
working  is  continued  until 
there  is  a  thorough  and  even 
distribution  of  the  salt  and  a 
desirable  grain  and  body  have 
been  produced. 

The  working  of  the  butter 
is  a  A^ery  important  step '  in 
the  making  process  and  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Too 
much  working  is  a  common 
fault  in  farm-made  butter. 
Overworked  butter  has  a  sticky 
and  salvy  body,  a  dull,  greasy 
appearance,  and  gummy  grain. 
It  feels  warm  in  the  mouth, 
sticks,  and  dissolves  slowly. 
Properly  worked  butter  has 
a  waxy  body  and  a  bright  ap- 
pearance, and  feels  cool  and 
dissolves  quickly  in  the  mouth. 
Butter  has  a  proper  grain  if  n 


for  weighing.  The  old-fash- 
ioned butter  bowl  is  conven- 
ient, and  this  is  the  only  use 
that  should  be  made  of  it. 
The  butter  having  been 
weighed  the  quantit}^  of  salt 
is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
three- fourths  of  an  ounce  for 
each  pound  of  butter.  The 
quantity  may  be  varied  to  suit 
personal  taste  or  the  require- 
ment of  the  market.  The  best 
grade  of  butter  salt  or  table 
salt  should  be  used.  The  but- 
ter is  placed  upon  the  worker, 
spread  out  about  2  inches 
thick,  and  the  salt,  free  of 
lumps,  sifted  upon  it.  The 
butter  is  then  pressed  with 
the  lever  or  other  device,  care 
being  taken  to  press  and  not 
to  rub  or  smear  it.  After  be- 
ing pressed  into  a  thin  layer 
and  the  pressing  repeated.  The 


Fig.  11. — Working  the  butter. 
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slab  breaks  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and  the  broken 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  broken  steel.  In  addition,  overwork- 
ing butter  injures  its  keeping  properties. 

When  butter  is  underworked  it  is  brittle,  may  be  gritty  because#of 
undissolved  salt,  and,  worst  of  all.  may  be  mottled  or  imeven  in  color. 
The  latter  fault  is  common,  and  the  purchaser  who  is  not  versod  in 
butter  making  some- 
times thinks  it  is  due  to 
mixing  light-  and  deep- 
colored  butter,  and  for 
that  reason  mottled  but- 
ter is  strongly  discrim- 
inated against  on  the 
market.  Mottles  are 
caused  by  the  uneven 
distribution  of  salt,  the 
deeper-colored  streaks 
or  spots  containing 
more  salt  than  those  of 
lighter  color.  To  pre- 
vent that  condition  the 
butter  must  be  worked 
until  the  salt  is  evenly 
distributed  throughout 
the  butter.  When  un- 
derworked, especially  if 
highly  salted,  the  butter 
is  liable  to  be  gritty  fig.  i2.-Piinting  butter. 

because  of  undissolved  salt.  That  fault  will  not  occur  in  properly 
worked  butter  unless  an  excess  of  salt  has  been  added.  Butter  that 
is  cold  and  very  firm  requires  more  working  than  when  it  is  com- 
paratively soft. 

BUTTER  PACKAGES. 

For  home  use  butter  is  frequently  packed  into  glazed  earthenware 
crocks,  which  are  very  satisfactory  and  convenient  receptacles  for 
butter  on  the  farm.  If  the  glazing  is  imperfect,  however,  the  crocks 
absorb  butter  and  soon  become  very  insanitary. 

For  market  the  rectangular  1-pound  print  is  the  most  desirable 
form.  It  presents  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  the  crock  or 
"  country  roll,'*  is  more  convenient  and  easily  handled,  and  can  be 
inserted  into  a  carton  which  not  only  protects  the  butter  but  also  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  package.  To  make  prints,  the 
printer  is  pressed  upon  the  butter  on  the  table  until  it  is  completely 
filled,  the  surplus  is  then  scraped  off  with  the  paddle  and  the  ])rint 
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Fig.  13. — Levelinfr  off  the  print. 


pressed  out  on  parchment  wrapping  paper.  In  order  that  the  prints 
may  weigh  exactly  a  pound  the  printer  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated and  an  occasional  print  weighed  on  an  accurate  scale.  Prints 
for  market  should  be  wrapped  in  white  parchment  paper  made  for 
the  purpose,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  and  placed  in  paraffined  cartons, 
upon  which  may  appear  the  name  of  the  farm  or  brand. 

After  printing  and  wrapping,  the  butter  should  be  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  or  other  cool  place. 

The  churning  utensils  should  then  receive  immediate  attention. 
They  should  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  a  hand  brush,  hot 
water,  and  dairy  cleanser  or  washing  powder,  and  thorough^  rinsed 
with  boiling  water.  To  place  them  in  the  sunshine  or  occasionally 
wash  them  with  limewater  aids  in  keeping  them  sweet. 

DIFFICULT  CHURNING. 

The  farm  buttermaker  sometimes,  fails  to  obtain  butter  after  churn- 
ing the  usual  length  of  time ;  in  fact,  the  churning  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed for  several  hours  without  obtaining  butter.  The  causes  of- the 
difficulty,  together  with  the  remedies,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Churning  temperature  too  low.  It  may  be  necessary,  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  to  raise  it  to  between  65°  and  70°  F. 
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2.  Cream  too  thin  or  too  rich.  It  should  contain  about  30  per  cent 
butter  fat. 

3.  Cream  too  sweet.  If  ripened  to  a  moderate  acidity  it  will  churn 
more  easily. 

4.  Churn  too  full.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maxiniuui  concussion 
the  churn  should  be  not  more  than  one-third  full. 

5.  Rop3^  fermentation  of  the  cream  preventing  concussion.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  sterilizing  all  the  utensils  and  producing  the 
milk  and  cream  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  If  additional 
measures  are  needed,  the  pasteurization  of  the  cream,  with  subsequent 
protection  from  contamination,  and  ripening  it  with  a  good  starter, 
will  be  effective. 

6.  Individuality  of  the  cow.  The  only  remedy  is  to  obtain  cream 
from  a  cow  recently  fresh,  or  cream  that  is  known  to  churn  easily,  and 
before  ripening  mix  it  with  the  cream  that  is  difficult  to  churn. 

7.  The  cow  being  far  advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation.  The 
effects  ma}^  be  at  least  partially  overcome  by  adding,  before  ripening, 
some  cream  from  a  cow  that  is  not  far  advanced  in  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion. 

8..  Feeds  that  produce  hard  fat.  Such  feeds  are  cottonseed  meal 
and  timothy  hay.  Linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  succulent  feeds 
such  as  silage  and  roots  tend  to  overcome  the  condition. 


Fig.  14. — Wrapping  print  butter  with  parchment  papor. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  FARM  BUTTERMAKING. 

The  following  equipment  is  needed  for  buttermaking  on  the  farm : 

1.  Milk  pails. — They  should  be  of  the  type  commonly  known  as 
covered-top,  should  be  heavily  tinned,  and  have  all  seams  flushed 
with  solder  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  easily. 

2.  Cream  separator. — Any  make  is  satisfactory  if  it  skims  clean 
and  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

3.  Shotgun  cans. — As  a  cream  container  the  style  of  can  known  as 
the  "  shotgun  can  "  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  crocks  and  many  other 


Fig.  15. — Inserting  butter  print  in  carton. 


tA^pes  of  cans  and  pails  commonly  used.  This  can  usually  measures 
about  8J  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  high.  One  is  shown  in 
figure  1.   These  cans  are  easily  handled,  covered,  and  cleaned. 

4.  Cream-cooling  tank. — Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cold 
water  any  tank,  properly  used,  will  be  effective.  In  very  w^arm  cli- 
mates or  where  cold  water  can  not  be  run  through  the  tank  several 
times  daily,  or  where  ice  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  use  an  insulated 
tank. 

5.  Chum. — The  barrel  tj^pe  of  churn  (shown  in  several  of  the 
illustrations)  is  simple,  inexpensive,  easy  to  operate,  and  easily 
cleaned. 
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6.  Butterworker. — Tlie  lever  and  the  table  butterworkers  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  former  (fig.  11)  is  simpler  and  less  expensive. 
When  making  large  quantities  of  butter  a  table  woi  kcr  oi-  conibiiuMl 
churn  and  worker  is  frequently  used. 

7.  Thei^iwmcter. — A  floating  dairy  thermometer  should  Ijc  used. 

8.  Cream  and  huttermUk  strainer. — A  strainer  simihir  to  a  colan- 
der or  a  strainer  dipper  is  frequently  used  for  straining  both  the 
cream  and  buttermilk.  A  hair  sieve  is  sometimes  used  as  a  butter- 
milk strainer  because  butter  does  not  stick  to  it  as  it  does  to  tinware. 

0.  Cream-stirrhuj  rod.—X  rod  with  a  4-  or  5-inch  disk  on  one  end 
is  more  effective  in  stirring  cream  than  a  spoon  or  other  implement. 
Stirring  rods  should  be  well  tinned  and  smooth  so  that  they  may  be 
cleaned  easily. 

10.  Wooden  paddle. 

11.  Wooden  ladle. 

12.  Tin  pails. 

13.  Half-gallon  tin  dipper. 

14.  Hand  butter  printer. 

15.  Scrub  brush. — A  stiff  fiber  brush  is  preferable  to  one  with 
soft  bristles. 

PLAN  OF  DAIRY  HOUSE. 

A  conveniently  arranged  dairy  house  is  very  desirable  in  making 
butter  on  the  farm,  especially  if  any  considerable  quantity  is  pro- 


PlG.  16. — Comparison  of  the  pound  print  and  the  country  roll.    The  superiority  of  the 

former  Is  obvious. 
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duced.  A  small,  simple  building  will  usually  answer  the  purpose. 
A  plan  showing  the  principal  features  of  such  a  house  and  a  good 
arrangement  of  the  equipment  is  shown  in  figure  18. 

SUMMARY  OF  STEPS  IN  MAKING  BUTTER  ON  THE  FARM. 

1.  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool  the  cream  immediately 
after  it  comes  from  the  separator.    Clean  and  sterilize  all  utensils. 

2.  Ripen  the  cream  at  from  65°  to  75°  F.  until  mildly  sour. 
Alwa^^s  use  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  that  the  right  tempera- 
ture is  reached. 

3.  Cool  the  cream  to  churning  temperature  or  below,  and  hold  at 
that  temperature  for  at  least  two  hours  before  churning. 

4.  Use  a  churning  temperature — usually  between  52°  and  66°  F. — 
that  will  require  30  or  40  minutes  to  obtain  butter. 

5.  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half  fill  it  with  cold  water  and 
revolve  until  churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which  empty  the 
water. 

6.  Pour  the  cream  into  the  churn  through  a  strainer. 

7.  Add  butter  color — from  20  to  35  drops  to  a  gallon  of  cream — 
except  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer. 

8.  Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve  the  churn  several  times;  stop 
with  bottom  up,  and  remove  stopper  to  permit  escape  of  gas;  repeat 
until  no  more  gas  forms. 


Fig.  17, — Washing  butter  utensils. 
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9.  Continue  churning  until  butter  granules  are  formed  the  size 
of  grains  of  wheat. 

10.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
churn,  using  a  strainer  to  catch  particles  of  butter.  When  the  butter- 
milk has  drained  out,  replace  the  cork. 

11.  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water  as  there  is  buttermilk,  and 
at  about  the  same  temperature.  Use  the  thermometer;  do  not  guess 
at  temperatures.  Put  one-half  the  water  into  the  churn  with  the 
butter. 


Fig.  18. — Plan  of  dairy  house. 


12.  Replace  the  cover  and  revolve  the  churn  rapidly  a  few  times, 
then  draw  off  the  water.  Kepeat  the  washing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  water. 

13.  The  butter  should  still  be  in  granular  form  when  the  washing 
is  completed. 

14.  Weigh  the  butter. 

15.  Place  the  butter  on  the  worker  and  add  salt  at  the  rate  of  three- 
(juarters  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

16.  Work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed.   Do  not  overwork. 

17.  Pack  in  any  convenient  form  for  home  use,  or  make  into 
1-pound  prints  for  market,  wrapping  the  butter  in  white  parchment 
paper  and  inclosing  in  a  paraffined  carton. 

18.  Clean  the  churn  and  all  buttermaking  utensils. 
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Ills  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  an  acre-for-acre 


comparison  of  the  food  value  of  different  crops 
and  animal  products.  It  shows  that  com,  on  a  given 
area,  will  produce  more  human  food  than  any  other 
crop  commonly  grown  on  American  farms.  This 
crop  heads  the  list  in  units  of  energy  produced  per 
acre,  and  is  ahead  of  all  other  crops  except  naxy 
beans  and  soy  beans  in  tissue-building  material.  In 
the  latter  element  soy  beans  far  outclass  all  other 
crops,  shoeing  nearly  twice  as  much  protein  per  acre 
as  na\y  beans,  which  rank  second  in  this  regard. 

It  shows  that  the  dairj-  cow  is  the  most  eflBcient  of 
farm  animals  in  the  production  of  human  food 
(milk)  and  that  the  hog  is  the  most  eflBcient  in  the 
conversion  of  grain  into  meat,  producing  five  times 
as  much  per  acre  of  crops  as  does  any  other  animal. 

The  bulletin  is  not  designed  as  a  guide  for  the 
planning  of  farm  operations;  that  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  local  environment,  equipment,  and 
general  conditions. 
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THE  present  world  shortage  of  food  emphasizes  as  never  before 
the  importance,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  making  every  acre 
of  land  produce  a  maximum  quantity.  Increasing  the  yield  per  acre 
by  better  tillage  is  a  possibility,  as  is  also  increasing  the  acreage  of 
land  devoted  to  crops,  and  these  possibilities  shoidd  be  realized  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Another  important  means  of  adding  to  the 
supply  of  human  food  is  by  giving  increased  attention  to  those  crops 
which  produce  comparatively  large  amounts  of  himian  food  per  . 
acre,  and  to  those  types  of  live  stock  which  produce  the  most  nutri- 
ment for  man  from  a  given  quantity  of  feeding  stuffs,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  a  well-balanced 
agriculture.  That  important  additions  can  be  made  to  the  supply  of 
human  food  in  this  mamier  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  presented  in  the  accompanying  table. ^    (See  Table  1. ) 

^  Although  the  information  contained  in  these  pag".*  is  too  late  to  have  any  material 
effect  on  this  year  s  production,  it  should  be  of  value  should  the  war  be  prolonged  into 
next  year.  It  is  published  now  in  order  that  whatever  suggestive  value  it  may  have  may 
be  available  in  ample  time  for  next  season. 
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Table  L — A  comparison  of  the  food  produced  annually  by  an  acre  of  land  ichen 
utilized  in  the  production  of  various  food  crops  and  live-stock  products. 


Food  (ntMliicts. 


Food  crops: 

Corn  

Sweet  potatoes... 

Irish  potatoes  

Rye  

WTieat  

Rice,  unpolished. 
Rice,  polished . . . 

Soy  beans  

Peanuts  

Oats  

Beans  

Cowpeas  

Buckwheat  


Dairy  products: 

Milk  

Cheese  

Butterfat... 


Y:.^:d  pe; 


Bushels.  I  Pounds. 


Calories 
per  pound. 


:i5 
110 
100 
20 
20 
40 


16 
34 
35 
14 
10 
24 


1,960 
«5,940 
6,000 
1.200 

1,200 
1.1.S4 
1.086 
960 
524 
b  784 
840 
600 
<-600 


1,594 
480 
318 
1,506 
1, 490 
1,460 
1, 456 
1,  598 
2.416 
1,600 
-1, 337 
1. 421 
1.  252 


Pounds 
proiem 
per  acre  I 
(digestible). 


147.0 
53.  5 
66.0 

118.8 


110. 

55. 

50. 
294. 
126. 

89. 
157. 
116. 

34. 


Calories 
per  acre. 


3. 124.  240 
2,  S51,  200 
1,  908.  000 
1. 807.  200 
1.  788.  000 
1,  684.  840 
1,581.216 


190 
219 
98.  55 


Live 
(pounds). 


I  Dressed 
(pounds). 


Meat: 

Pork   350 

Mutton   205 

Beef   210 


Poultry:  d 
Meat.. 


273 
113 

125 


66 


325  ' 
1,  950 
3,605 


2,  465 
1.  215 
1.040 


72.3 
56.  7 
LO  ' 


22.7 
14.7 
18.5 


534.  000 
265.  018 
254,  400 
123,  080 
852,  600 
751,  800 


711, 750 
427, 050 
355, 273 


672, 945 
137, 295 
130.  000 


1,045 


12.  7 


68,  970 


Eggs. . . 
Total. 


Dozen.  Pounds. 
73.  8        110.  7 


For  poultry  meat  alone   267 


Lire 

Dressed  . 

(pounds). 

^pounds).  ; 

267 

171 

1 

Doztn.  » 

Ponv/Ut.  ! 

122.  4 

183.6 

r20 


1,045 


'20 


14.8 


27.5 


24.6 


'9,  704 


148, 674 


33.  0       178,  695 


132, 192 


"  54  pounds  per  bushel. 
*  Hulled  kernels. 
"  Flour. 

<*  The  first  section  under  "  poultry  "  assumes  that  poultry  are  kept  under  ordinary 
poultry-farm  conditions,  the  pullets  being  raised  and  the  old  hens  and  young  males  being 
used  for  meat.    What  eggs  are  not  needed  for  hatching  purposes  are  used  for  food. 

The  data  for  "  poultry  meat  alone  '  assume  the  purchase  of  day-old  chicks,  which,  are 
grown  to  a  4-pouDd  weight  and  utilized  as  food. 

The  data  for  "  eggs  alone  "  assume  the  purchase  of  hens  and  their  utilization  for  the 
production  of  eggs  alone. 
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The  first  section  of  Table  I.  relating  to  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
the  leading  staple  crops  gi'own  for  human  food,  needs  no  explanation 
further  than  the  statement  that  the  calorie,  or  unit  of  heat  energy,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  kilogram 
(2.2  pounds)  of  water  1  centigrade  degree  (=1.8  Fahrenheit 
degrees).  When  food  is  assimilated  it  undergoes  chemical  changes 
in  the  body  which  render  the  energy  it  contains  available  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  energ}\  The  number  of  calories  produced 
per  acre  is  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  the  acre  product 
for  the  production  of  heat  and  muscular  enei-gy. 

The  production  of  live-stock  products  per  acre  was  arrived  at  by 
assuming  the  acre  to  be  devoted  to  crops  suitable  for  feeding  the 
kind  of  animal  under  consideration  and  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
give  a  balanced  ration.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  this 
because  of  the  necessity  of  using  some  feed  not  produced  on  the 
farm,,  it  is  assumed  that  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  acre  product 
is  exchanged  for  what  else  is  needed. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  the  product  of  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  com 
(28  bushels)  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  clover  are  assumed  to  con- 
stitute the  feed  used.  When  fed  to  hogs  in  this  proportion  a  bushel 
of  corn  and  the  amount  of  clover  consumed  with  it  will  make  12J 
pounds  growth.  (See  various  experiment-station  reporta)  An  acre 
utilized  in  this  manner  will  thus  produce  350  pounds  of  increase  in 
live  weight  in  hogs. 

In  determining  the  mutton  produced  on  an  acre,  it  was  assumed 
that  0.65  acre  of  corn,  grain  (22.75  bushels)  and  stover,  and  0.35 
acre  of  clover  (1,050  pounds  of  clover  hay)  are  fed.  A  bushel  of 
corn  and  the  accompanying  stover  and  clover  hay  fed  in  this  pro- 
portion to  yearling  sheep  makes,  on  the  average,  about  9  pounds  of 
increase  in  live  weight.  An  acre  will  thus  produce  22.75X9=205 
pounds.  If  the  producer  uses  other  feeds  than  those  given  in  this 
example  he  will,  of  course,  calculate  their  value  in  terms  of  corn, 
•stover,  clover,  etc. 

For  beef  cattle  it  was  assumed  that  the  acre  is  devoted  to  feed 
crops  as  follows :  Corn  for  grain  and  stover,  0.80  acre ;  corn  for  silage, 
0.12  acre;  clover  hay,  0.08  acre.  It  was  further  assumed  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  corn  thus  produced  (196  pounds)  is  exchanged  for  146 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  above  feeding  stuffs  will  feed  a 
good  steer  87.7  days  a  ration  consisting  of  corn  15.64  pounds,  cotton- 
seed meal  1.66  pounds,  silage  20.5  pounds,  clover  hay  2.74  pounds, 
and  corn  stover  7.29  pounds,  allowing  for  a  wastage  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stover  as  inedible.  On  such  a  ration  a  steer  gains  on  the  aver- 
age about  2^  pounds  a  day.  The  entire  acre  thus  produces  a  gain  of 
219  pounds  live  weight. 
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For  the  production  of  dairy  products  the  acre  was  subdivided  as 
follows:  Corn  for  grain  and  stover,  0.50  acre;  corn  for  silage,  0.25 
acre;  clover  hay,  0.25  acre.  This  gives  960  pounds  of  corn  (grain), 
1,200  pounds  of  stover,  750  pounds  of  clover  hay,  and  3,760  pounds  of 
silage,  which  is  sufficient  to  feed  a  cow  giving  6,500  pounds  of  44  per 
cent  milk  for  119.2  days,  during  which  time  she  should  give  2,190 
pounds  of  milk. 

Ten  pounds  of  milk  was  assumed  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese.  The 
amount  of  butterfat  in  2,190  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  is  98.55 
pounds.  As  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  there  is  considerable  surplus  of 
stover. 

In  the  case  of  poultry  it  was  assumed  that  the  ration  is  made 
up  of  corn  34  per  cent,  wheat  56  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  feeds 
10  per  cent.  One-tenth  of  the  acre  was  reserved  for  raising  the'mis- 
cellaneous  feeds  or  products  that  could  be  exchanged  for  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  acre  was  assumed  to  be  devoted  to  corn  and  wheat 
in  proportions  suitable  for  the  production  of  these  grains  in  the  pro- 
portions stated,  or  0.24  acre  of  corn  and  0.66  acre  of  wheat. 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  CROPS. 

Corn. — Table  I  shows  that  corn  heads  the  list  of  crops  commonly 
grown  in  this  country.  A  35-bushel  crop  of  this  cereal  produces 
nearly  150  pounds  of  protein,  or  flesh-building  material,  and  more 
than  3,000,000  units  of  energy.  T^Hierever  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  extending  the  acreage  of  this  crop  it  is  evident  that 
considerable  addition  can  be  made  to  the  supply  of  human  food  by 
doing  so.  Millers  should  give  special  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  corn  meal  of  good  quality,  and  housewives  should  use  increased 
quantities  of  this  nutritious  and  palatable  product  as  a  substitute  for 
other  bread  cereals.  It  is  more  practicable  to  increase  the  use  of 
corn  meal  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad,  for  our  people  are  familiar 
with  corn  as  a  food,  while  most  European  peoples  are  not.  We  know 
how  to  prepare  appetizing  dishes  from  it,  while  they  do  not. 

The  sweet  potato. — Sweet  potatoes  stand  second  in  energy  produc- 
tion, but  are  low  in  protein  produced  per  acre  The  sweet  potato  is  a 
southern  crop,  easily  produced,  but  unfortunately  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  not  properly  stored  and  as  a  consequence  large  quantities 
of  potatoes  are  lost  every  year.  However,  by  building  storage  houses 
and  handling  the  potatoes  as  recommended  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
548,  the  loss  can  be  largely  prevented.  Growers  who  have  good  stor- 
age houses  keep  sweet  protatoes  throughout  the  winter  for  home  use 
or  for  market.  Our  Southern  States  should  grow  an  abundance  of 
this  crop,  the  consumption  of  which  may  be  made  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  bread  cereals.    Where  facilities  for  canning  sweet  po- 
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tatoes  are  available  a  portion  of  the  crop  preserved  in  this  manner 
may  be  made  available  to  parts  of  the  country  where  the  temperature 
drops  SO  low  as  to  make  the  shipping  of  fresh  sweet  potatoes  a  preca- 
rious undertaking,  and  the  season  of  their  use  thus  may  be  extended 
throughout  the  year.  Sweet  potatoes  also  may  be  dried  successfully, 
and  recent  experiments  show  that  meal  made  of  dried  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  used  with  wheat  flour  in  making  bread. 

The  Irish  potato. — The  third  crop  on  the  list  is  the  common  Irish, 
or  white,  potato.  This  crop  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Its  importance  does  not  need  emphasis  here.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  present  emergency  special  effort  should  be  made  to  ])ro(liH'e 
all  the  potatoes  that  are  needed. 

Rye, — Rye  stands  next  to  corn  in  the  list  of  cereal  grains,  being 
slightly  more  nutritious  than  wheat,  but  bread  made  from  rye  flour 
is  not  so  acceptable  to  the  American  palate  as  bread  made  from  wheat 
flour.  It  is  only  on  sandy  lands,  which  are  better  adapted  to  rye 
than  wheat,  and  in  other  situations  where  yjq  is  known  to  be  a  safer 
crop  than  wheat,  that  rye  should  have  preference  over  wheat  as  a 
farm  crop  intended  for  human  food. 

^Vheat. — Wheat  stands  second  amongst  the  bread-making  cereals 
in  food  produced  per  acre.  Its  w^ide  climatic  adaptability  and  the 
high  degree  of  palatability  of  its  products  make  it  preeminently  the 
bread  crop  of  the  world.  In  sections  to  which  this  crop  is  adapted 
it  should  be  given  precedence  over  all  other  crops  except  corn  and 
potatoes  (except  on  lands  better  adapted  to  rye  than  to  wheat),  re- 
membering, of  course,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  well-balanced 
agriculture. 

Rice. — Rice  stands  very  close  to  wheat  in  food  produced  per  acre. 
It  is  probable  that  under  present  conditions  a  market  could  be  found 
for  a  greatly  increased  output  of  rice.  A  considerable  saving  of 
valuable  food  could  be  made  by  marketing  rice  unpolished.  The 
unpolished  is  much  more  i^alatable  than  the  polished  grain.  If  the 
unpolished  rice  were  generally  available,  the  American  people  prob- 
ably would  consume  considerably  larger  quantities  of  this  valuable 
cereal  than  at  present. 

The  soy  hean. — Soy  beans  lead  all  other  crops  in  the  production  of 
digestible  protein,  exceeding  corn  in  this  respect  by  almost  exactly 
100  per  cent.  This  crop  deserves  more  attention  in  this  country 
I  ban  it  has  yet  received.  There  is  no  reasonable  possibility  of 
overplanting  it.  Soy-bean  meal,  the  residue  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, can  be  mixed  with  wheat  flour  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent 
without  detriment  to  the  palatability  of  the  product,  though  the 
effect  of  such  bread  on  the  digestive  tract  is  not  yet  known.  Dry  soy 
beans  now  are  being  used  in  considerable  quantity  as  a  substitute  for 
navy  beans  in  canneries,  with  excellent  results.    In  addition,  the  soy 
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bean  is  an  excellent  forage  crop  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Its  use  for  this 
purpose  greatly  reduces  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  grain  and  mill 
products  in  feeding  these  animals.  The  soy  bean  is  a  legume  recently 
introduced  into  this  country.  It  requires  inoculation  Avlien  grown 
on  land  new  to  it.  Many  farmers  have  failed  in  their  first  attempts 
to  grow  this  crop  because  they  overlooked  this  point.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  attention  to  detail  when  this  difficulty  will  be 
entirely  overcome.  Soy  beans,  by  using  suitable  varieties  for  seed, 
can  be  grown  from  southern  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  coast.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  furnish  free  on  application  full  in- 
structions concerning  the  culture  and  management  of  soy  beans. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  372.) 

The  j)eanut. — Peanuts  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
food  aA^ailable  from  an  acre  for  the  reason  that,  besides  being  avail- 
able as  a  catch  crop  in  corn,  they  are  gaining  favor  as  a  staple  crop 
in  the  sandy  lands  of  the  cotton  States,  especially  where  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil  is  troublesome.  In  many  sections  alternate  rows  of  corn 
and  peanuts  give  good  results,  particularly  on  semiarid  lands.  In 
the  southeastern  States,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  peanuts  have  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  crops  for  hog  raising.  The 
acreage  for  this  and  other  purposes  has  increased  greatly  as  hog 
raising  has  been  introduced  in  the  coastal-plain  sections  of  the  south- 
east. 

The  demand  for  peanuts  has  widened  greatly  as  a  result  of  new 
methods  and  the  product  now  enters  into  two  important  avenues  of 
commerce — (1)  in  the  form  of  cake  or  meal,  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, as  a  valuable  food  for  live  stock,  and  (2)  as  a  source  of 
valuable  fat  for  use  for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  A  larger 
acreage  of  this  crop  is  to  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  pork  products  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  meet  the 
(iemand  for  peanuts  for  the  manufacture  of  peanut  butter  and  for 
use  in  confectioneries.  Recent  experiments  at  the  Texas  experiment 
station  demonstrate  methods  of  feeding  peanut  meal  or  peanut  cake 
to  avoid  the  soft  flesh  in  pork  which  ordinarily  results  from  feeding 
the  raw  product.  In  addition  to  the  nuts  the  hay  is  in  great  demand 
and  it  has  a  feeding  value  similar  to  that  of  alfalfa. 

Oats. — Because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  both  protein 
and  energy  in  oats,  it  is  not  believed  advisable  to  increase  greatly  the 
acreage  devoted  to  this  crop,  especial!}^  where  the  land  can  be  devoted 
to  other  crops  in  the  list  given  in  Table  I  (except  cowpeas). 

The  navy  hean. — The  bean  crop  is  important  as  a  source  of  pro- 
tein. The  navy  bean  produces  only  36  per  cent  as  much  energy  but 
more  protein  per  acre  than  corn.  It  can  be  grown  also  in  regions 
poorly  adapted  to  corn.  There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  beans  this  year,  probably  greater  than  conditions 
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warrant.  There  is  apparently  no  <roo(l  reason  for  further  extension 
of  this  acreage  next  year. 

Cowyeas. — Although  the  cowpea  crop  is  unimportant  in  the  pres- 
ent connection,  the  fact  that  its  seeds  are  highly  palatable  to  most 
people  and  represent  an  important  source  of  protein,  as  well  as  the 
further  fact  that  it  is  widely  grown  in  our  Southern  States  as  a  catch 
crop  in  corn  or  after  winter  grain,  justifies  reference  to  it  here.  The 
South  devotes  its  energies  so  largely  to  the  production  of  one  great 
money  crop^  cotton,  that  any  readily  available  source  of  human  food 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  that  section.  Special  effort  should  l)e 
made  this  year  to  save  all  the  cowpea  seed  possible. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat  is  important  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  thrives  on  very  poor  land  and  can  be  planted  very  late  in 
the  season.  The  production  per  acre  is  large  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  crops  on  poor  land. 

LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTS. 

Table  I  further  shows  the  amount  of  human  food  produced  per  acre 
when  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  leading  types  of  live-stock  farming. 
The  amounts  produced  are  far  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  most  crop 
products  available  for  direct  use  as  human  food.  The  justification 
for  the  use  of  land  for  live-stock  farming,  even  under  present  emer- 
gency conditions,  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  live-stock  products 
add  variety  to  the  diet,  and  thus  conduce  to  human  vitality  and 
efficiency.  They  contain  relatively  large  numbers  of  elements  which 
i>re  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  human  body  and  which  are 
found  less  commonly  in  vegetable  products.  Dair}-  products  are 
especially  important  in  the  nutrition  of  children. 

In  the  second  place,  many  products  of  the  farm  are  not  directly 
usable  as  human  food,  but  when  fed  to  farm  animals  are  converted 
into  highly  valuable  nutritive  substances.  These  products  include 
corn  stover,  straw,  hay,  pasture  grasses,  and  numerous  waste  prod- 
ucts found  on  nearly  all  farms.  Large  quantities  of  by-products  of 
certain  manufacturing  processes  also  are  used  as  food  for  farm 
animals  and  thus  converted  into  human  food.  Oil  meal,  gluten  meal, 
and  sugar-beet  pulp  are  examples. 

The  necessity  for  variety  in  the  human  diet  justifies  the  use  of  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  for  stock  feed,  except  in  the  most  urgent 
extremity.  Table  I  shows  that  the  two  types  of  live  stock  for  which 
feeding  grain  is  most  justifiable  are  dairy  cows  and  swine.  An 
acre  of  land  devoted  to  the  support  of  either  of  these  two  classes 
of  farm  animals. produces  far  more  human  food  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  class  of  live  stock. 

MUh. — Milk  heads  the  list  of  live-stock  products  per  acre  as  a 
source  of  both  protein  and  energy.  The  wide  range  of  nutritive  sub- 
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stances  contained  in  milk  makes  it  by  far  the  most  important  of 
our  animal  products.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  often  can  be 
lowered  by  increasing  the  amount  of  roughage  and  decreasing  the 
amoimt  of  grain  fed  to  dairy  cows.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
such  roughage  as  silage,  alfalfa,  clover,  or  soy-bean  hay  is  available. 

Cheese  and  hiitter. — Xext  to  milk  and  pork,  more  human  food  per 
acre  can  be  produced  in  the  form  of  cheese  or  butter  than  in  any 
other  animal  product.  Especialh^  in  those  sections  where  alfalfa  is 
the  leading  field  crop,  which  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
the  production  of  maximum  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  is  highly 
desirable  under  present  conditions. 

Pork'. — The  hog  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  domestic  animals 
in  converting  grain  into  meat.  The  product  of  an  acre  of  land,  when 
fed  to  hogs,  produces  five  times  as  much  meat  as  when  fed  to  an}' 
other  farm  animal.  Even  these  animals  can  be  kept  with  relatively 
small  expenditures  of  grain  by  making  liberal  use  of  such  forage 
crops  as  alfalfa,  clover,  soy  beans,  rape,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
pasture.  A  great  gain  also  can  be  made  by  marketing  hogs  at  lower 
weights  than  customary.  Gains  made  below  200  pounds  require  much 
less  gi-ain  than  those  above  this  weight.  Hogs  are  also  a  valuable 
means  of  disposing  of  many  kinds  of  waste  on  the  farm,  such  as 
kitchen  refuse,  skim  milk.  whey,  and  defective  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
grains. 

The  fact  that  colored  laborers  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South 
live  largely  on  corn  meal  and  pork  products  is  of  interest.  The 
economic  conditions  of  their  existence  require  the  greatest  possible 
economy  in  food  consumption.  They  have  been  driven  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  subsist  mainly  on  the  crop  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  human  food  per  acre,  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  diet, 
the  most  efficient  food-producing  animal  available  to  them. 

Other  animals. — Table  I  shows  that  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry 
produce  comparatively  small  quantities  of  human  food  from  a  given 
area  of  land.  Cattle  and  sheep  can  be  maintained  largely  on  corn- 
stalks, straw,  defective  or  otherwise  cheap  hay.  waste-land  pastures, 
weeds,  and  the  like.  These  animals  should  be  kept  at  least  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  prevent  waste  of  such  materials. 

Although  poultry  produce  relatively  little  human  food  from  a 
given  area  of  land,  a  small  number  of  fowls  can  be  maintained  on  farm 
wastes  more  largely  than  is  the  case  with  an}^  other  farm  animal. 
They  consume  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  waste  grain  about  the  feed 
lots,  weed  seeds,  insects,  etc.  A  sufficient  number  of  them  should  be 
kept  on  every  farm  to  utilize  all  such  materials  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 
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HE  PRODUCTION  of  the  small  grains  in  \vestcrn 


-I.  North  and  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  is 
most  profitable  when  combined  with  live-stock  farm- 
ing and  the  gi'owing  of  cultivated  crops. 

Spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  are  the  best 
small-grain  crops  to  grow  in  this  section,  except  that 
^\•inter  wheat  generally  yields  better  than  spring  wheat 
in  the  \'icinit}'  of  the  Black  Hills.  \Yheat  and  flax  may 
be  grown  as  cash  crops  for  market,  while  oats  and 
barley  may  be  marketed  or  fed  to  live  stock.  Winter 
lye,  spring  emmer,  and  millet  also  may  be  grown. 

Plow  old  land  in  the  fall  and  leave  it  rough  over 
winter  or  plow  it  in  the  spring.  Fall  plowing,  how- 
ever, permits  earlier  seeding  in  the  spring.  Land  on 
which  a  cultivated  crop  was  grown  the  previous  year 
need  not  be  plowed.  Prepare  a  good  seed  bed  in 
spring  with  the  disk  and  spike-tooth  harrows. 

Sow  spring  wheat  and  oats  as  early  as  the  land  can 
be  put  in  good  condition,  barley  after  wheat  and  oat 
seeding  is  finished,  and  flax  about  May  1.  Sow  winter 
wheat  and  winter  r^e  in  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber in  North  Dakota,  and  in  September  or  early  Octo- 
ber in  South  Dakota.  Sow  on  corn  stubble  or  summer- 
fallowed  land. 

The  best  rates  of  seeding  are  as  follows:  Spring 
wheat,  4  pecks  per  acre;  winter  wheat,  3  to  4  pecks  per 
acre,  oats  and  barley,  5  to  6  pecks  per  acre,  and  flax, 
20  to  30  pounds  per  acre.  The  best  varieties  to  grow 
are  named  on  page  21. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SECTION. 

THIS  bulletin  gives  information  regarding  the  best  gi-ains  and 
the  best  methods  of  producing  them  in  the  western  half  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  (west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian) 
and  in  the  eastern  fourth  of  Montana.  The  information  is  based 
largely  on  experiments  conducted  during  the  last  9  or  10  years 
at  three  stations — Williston  and  Dickinson,  X.  Dak.,  and  Newell, 
S.  Dak.  (See  fig.  1.)  The  crops  considered  are  wheat,  rye,  emmer, 
spelt,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  proso  millet. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  area  north  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River  varies  from  com- 
paratively level  land  to  sharply  rolling  hills  of  glacial  origin.  West 
of  the  Missouri  River  are  gently  rolling  hills  and  flat-topped  buttes, 
with  small  valleys  between.  A  few  districts,  such  as  the  Bad  Lands 
along  the  Little  Missouri  River  in  western  North  Dakota  and  the 
Black  Hills  in  extreme  western  South  Dakota,  are  too  rough  for 
tillage  but  are  adapted  to  ranching.  Williston  is  1,875  feet  above 
sea  level ;  Dickinson.  -i.-l^S  feet ;  and  Newell,  2.900  feet.  Figures 
'2  and  3  show  views  of  the  experimental  plats  at  Dickinson  and 
Williston  and  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  topography. 

SOILS. 

The  soils  of  the  entire  section  are  fairly  deep  and  are  generally 
well  supplied  with  plant  food.  In  western  North  Dakota  fine  sandy 
loam  is  the  prevailing  type,  clay  in  eastern  Montana,  and  clay  loam 
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and  gumbo  in  South  Dakota.  A  large  district  of  gumbo  soil  sur- 
rounds the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota  and  extends  east  to  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

CUMATE. 

Rainfall  generally  decreases  to  the  westward  in  this  area,  while 
the  temperature  and  evaporation  gradually  increase  from  the  Cana- 
dian line  southward. 


Fig.  1. — Map  of  western  North  and  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  the  section  to 
which  this  bulletin  applies.  The  locations  of  the  experiment  farms  at  Williston  and 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  and  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  are  shown,  with  the  rainfall  at  these  points 
and  at  a  number  of  others  in  the  States  named.  The  rainfall  figures  are  averages  for 
periods  of  varying  length,  most  of  them  being  for  more  than  10  years.  These  data 
are  from  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 


Rainfall. — The  annual  rainfall  varies  in  general  from  13  to  19 
inches,  though  it  reaches  21  inches  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  average 
rainfall  of  the  different  stations  shown  on  the  map  (fig.  1)  is  about 
16  inches. 
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More  than  half  of  the  annual  precipitation  occurs  during  the  four 
growing  months  of  Ai)ril,  May,  June,  and  July.  The  rainfall  usually 
is  sufficient  to  insure  fair  to  good  crops  of  grain.  In  occasional  dry 
years  the  grain  crop  is  a  partial  or  complete  failure,  especially  in 
western  South  Dakota. 


Fig.  2. — General  view  of  the  varietal  plats  of  cereals  at  tbe  Dickiuson  substation. 


Evap(y)'ation. — In  this  section  the  evaporation  is  less  than  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Great  Plains  area ;  hence  less 
rain  is  required  to  produce  a  crop. 

Temperature. — The  mean  annual  temperature  at  both  Williston 
and  Dickinson  is  about  -10^  F.  At  Newell  it  is  44°  F.  The  average 
frost- free  periods  at  the  three  stations  in  the  nine  years  from  1908 


Fig.  o. — Ocnoral  virw  of  tli(>  variotal  pints  of  cereals  at  the  Williston  substation. 


to  1916  are  108  days  at  Williston,  101  days  at  Dickinson,  and  1*25 
days  at  Newell.  At  Williston  the  average  frost-free  period  for 
35  years  has  been  119  days;  at  Dickinson,  109  days  for  'J5  years. 

The  growing  season  is  long  enough  to  insure  good  crops  of  spring 
grain.  The  winters  usually  are  too  severe  for  winter  wheat  in  North 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  but  winter  rye  may  be  grown  success- 
fully. In  districts  near  the  Black  Hills  in  western  South  Dakota 
winter  wheat  usually  is  successful. 
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FARMING  CONDITIONS- 

^lost  of  the  section  discussed  in  this  bulletin  can  not  be  irrigated: 
and,  as  the  rainfall  is  comparatively  low,  dry-farming  methods  are 
practiced.  Profitable  crops  of  grain  are  usually  grown  in  most  of 
the  section,  but  in  the  drier  portions  of  western  South  Dakota  grain 
crops  are  not  always  profitable  in  years  of  low  rainfall.  Live-stock 
production  is  the  leading  industry,  and  crop  production  is  confined 
to  the  gi'owing  of  grains  and  forage  for  feed.  The  growing  of  grain 
primarily  for  market  is  adapted  only  to  those  districts  where  good 
yields  are  assured,  and  even  there  it  is  best  to  combine  gi*ain  farming 
with  the  production  of  live  stock. 

CROPS  GROWX. 

The  leading  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax.  rye.  corn,  alfalfa, 
and  other  forage  crops.  Xew  settlers  with  little  capital  and  few  live 
stock  usually  raise  wheat  and  flax,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market. 
As  they  increase  their  live  stock,  more  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  alfalfa 
are  needed. 

DI\-ERSIFIED  FARMING. 

Only  the  small-grain  crops  are  discussed  in  this  bulletin.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  grain  farming  alone  is  not  perma- 
nently profitable.  It  is  better  to  combine  live-stock  production  with 
it,  growing  com,  alfalfa,  and  other  forage  crops  for  feeding.  Corn 
does  well  after  small  grain,  and  small  grains  do  well  after  com.  The 
small  grains  also  succeed  after  alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops,  though 
it  is  best  to  gi'ow  a  cultivated  crop  after  alfalfa  I  cfore  sowing  the 
small  grains.  'Whatever  system  of  farming  is  practiced,  the  grain 
crops  have  an  important  place  in  the  crop  rotation. 

GROWING  THE  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  directions  here  given  for  growing  gi-ain  crops  are  general, 
with  modifications  for  differences  in  soil  and  climate.  Owing  to 
local  variations  these  directions  may  not  apply  to  all  districts. 

MAKING  A  SEED  BED  ON  BREAKING. 

The  best  time  to  break  the  native  sod  is  in  April,  May,  or  June, 
because  the  soil  usually  is  moist  at  that  time.  Late  May  or  early 
June  is  considered  best,  as  the  grass  then  is  young  and  succulent  and 
decays  readily.  Later  the  sod  may  be  dry,  breaking  with  difficulty 
and  decaying  more  slowly.  Sod  usually  should  be  broken  4  or  5 
inches  deep.  If  the  grass  is  thin  and  the  sod  light,  deeper  breaking 
is  possible,  especially  with  an  engine.  Pack  the  breaking  with  a  roller 
or  disk  the  day  it  is  plowed,  if  possible.    This  closes  up  large  air 
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spaces  and  lessens  the  drying  of  tlie  soil.  P%)llow  the  roller  imme- 
diately with  the  disk  harrow  and  also  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
if  sprin<r  grain  is  to  be  sown.  Fresh  breaking  works  up  easily,  but 
if  not  disked  for  a  few  days  it  dries  rapidly,  greatly  increasing  the 
work  necessary  to  prepare  a  good  seed  l)ed. 

If  spring  grain  is  to  be  grown  on  breaking,  sow  as  soon  as  a  good 
seed  bed  can  l)e  prepared.  The  practice  of  backsetting  the  breaking 
before  sowing  a  crop  usually  is  not  profitable. 

MAKING  A  SEED  BED  ON  STUBBLE  OR  OLD  LAND. 

Old  or  stubble  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  or  early  spring. 
Fall  plowing  is  better  than  spring  plowing,  because  it  permits  early 
seeding.  So  much  better  results  are  obtained  from  early  than  from 
late  spring  seeding  that  generally  it  is  advisable  to  do  as  much  fall 
plowing  as  possible.  Sandy  soils  with  tendency  to  drift,  as  in 
the  New  Salem  district  of  North  Dakota,  should  be  plowed  only  in 
the  spring. 

When  land  is  fall  plowed  it  should  be  left  rough,  to  catch  and  hold 
the  snow  and  to  prevent  soil  blowing.  Plow  G  to  8  inches  deep  if 
possible,  covering  all  weeds  and  trash.  Spring  plowing  may  be 
slightly  shallower  than  fall  plowing.  It  should  be  worked  imme- 
diately with  the  disk  and  spike-tooth  harrows. 

A  good  seed  bed  is  firm  underneath  with  2  or  3  inches  of  loose 
soil  on  top.  The  surface  mulch  should  not  be  too  fine  and  powdery 
as  blowing  may  result  in  some  districts  or  rains  may  puddle  it  and 
then  will  not  penetrate  so  readily.  An  excellent  seed  bed  can  be 
made  in  the  spring  on  fall  plowing  or  on  spring  plowing  with  the 
diately  with  the  disk  and  spike-tooth  harrows. 

SUMMER  FALLOW  AND  CULTIVATED  CROPS. 

Settlers  in  some  sections  practice  summer  fallowing  to  destroy 
weeds  and  hold  soil  moisture.  On  older  farms,  where  more  live 
stock  is  raised,  corn  usually  is  grown  for  feeding.  The  disked  corn 
stubble  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  fallow  as  a  preparation  for 
spring  grain.  Fallow  land  produces  no  crop  the  year  that  it  is 
fallowed,  while  if  planted  to  corn  from  2  to  4  tons  of  corn  fodder 
to  the  acre  may  be  grown,  and  in  some  years  good  yields  of  mature 
grain  may  be  obtained.  The  corn  crop  requires  but  little  more  labor 
than  the  fallow.  The  small  grains  yield  almost  as  well  after  corn 
as  after  fallow.  Potatoes  and  other  cultivated  crops  also  are  gootl 
substitutes  for  fallow  in  preparing  the  ground  for  small  grain. 

Where  winter  wheat  is  grown  extensively,  some  fallowing  may  be 
advisable.  One  year  of  fallow  and  two  or  three  years  of  cropping 
usually  will  be  more  profitable  than  alternate  cropping  and  fallow- 
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ing.  In  general,  however,  the  increased  production  of  live  sto<:k 
is  recommended,  with  the  growing  of  considerable  com  and  the  use 
of  disked  corn  stubble  instead  of  fallow  for  spring  grain. 

Whenever  summer  fallowing  seems  necessary  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  soon  after  the  weeds  start  to  grow,  usually  in  June.  Plowing 
may  also  be  done  in  May  or  in  the  fall  if  other  farm  work  permits. 
If  it  is  not  done  till  July,  the  weeds  will  have  used  much  moisture. 
Plow  the  ground  to  a  good  depth.  When  the  weeds  start  to  grow 
again,  cultiyate  with  the  spring-tooth  disk  or  harrow  often  enough  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Keep  the  weeds  down,  but  do  not  pulverize  the 
soil  too  hnely. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  fallowing  has  long  been  practiced, 
several  forms  of  bar  or  knife  weeders  have  been  de\'ised.  These 
weeders  probably  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  controlling  weeds  on 
faUow  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  The  following  discussion  of 
weeders  for  fallow  is  from  a  recent  bulletin  on  dry  fanning  in  south- 
ern Idaho.* 

The  ;^)ike-tooth  and  disk  harrows  are  effective  weeders,  bat  there  are  times 
when  they  can  not  and  should  not  be  used.  The  spike-t«x>th  harrow  is  effective 
when  the  weeds  are  very  smalL  The  disk  harrow  is  effective  when  the  weeds 
are  so  well  rooted  that  no  other  tool  will  kill  them.  Disking,  however,  is 
expensive  and  often  palverizes  the  soil  more  than  is  desirable.  Various  weed- 
ers. homemade  and  maunfactured.  are  now  io  u.se.  Many  of  them  are  cheap, 
effective,  easily  tolerated,  and  will  cover  a  large  acreage  in  a  day. 

The  **  slicko-.^  <wr  knife  weeder.  is  a  tool  6  to  12  feet  in  length.  One  of  the 
simpler  forms  is  made  by  nailing  boards  or  planks  on  top  of  three  or  four  2-inch 
by  S-inch  sled  rmmers  3  feet  long,  with  a  blade  bolted  nnder  the  middle  or  the 
rear  end  of  the  mnners.  TMs  blade  is  made  of  a  3-inch  iron  bar  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  sharpened  on  the  front  edge.  In  the  bar  weeder,  a  round  five- 
eighths^inch  or  three-fourths-inch  rod  is  used  instead  of  a  blade.  A  6-foot  run- 
ning board  is  nailed  across  the  top  in  the  middle  of  the  machine  and  extends 
to  the  rear.  The  driver  stands  on  this  board  and  regulates  the  dip  of  the  knife 
or  bar  by  shifting  his  weight  forv^ard  or  backward.  The  blade  is  cleane«l  by 
lifting  the  rear  end  of  the  machine.  The  blade  of  the  slicker  should  be  made 
of  the  best  steel  and  kept  shari>. 

SELECTION'  OF  SEED. 

It  is  advisable  to  sow  good  seed  of  varieties  reconmiended  by  the 
nearest  experiment  station.  After  seed  of  a  good  variety  has  been 
obtained  it  pays  to  grow  one's  own  seed.  Home-grown  seed,  if  of 
fair  quality,  is  better  than  that  obtained  from  a  distance.  Each 
farmer  will  do  well  to  keep  his  i^eed  as  pure  as  possible  and  to  select 
for  seed  a  field  that  can  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grain  mixtures. 
If  good  seed  is  not  available  at  hcmie  or  in  the  locality,  the  nearest 
experiment  station  usually  can  supply  it  or  tell  where  it  can  be'ob- 

» Aicher,  L.  C.  Growing  grain  on  sootbern  Idaho  dry  farms.  U.  S.  Dept.  Aer.. 
Farmers'  Bnl.  769,  p.  9.  1916u 
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tained.  Seed  grain  .should  be  well  cleaned  by  screening  and  blowing 
out  light  and  diseased  kernels  and  weed  seed.  It  is  much  easier  to 
remove  weed  seeds  from  seed  grain  than  to  destroy  weeds  in  the  field. 

TREATING  SEED  FOR  DISEASE. 

The  more  common  cereal  diseases  in  western  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  are  rust  and  smut.  Rust  can  not  be 
prevented  by  seed  treatment.  Damage  from  rust  can  Ije  partially 
avoided  by  early  seeding,  using  early  varieties  or  varieties  that  are 
somewhat  rust  resistant. 

The  covered  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  and  the  loose  smut  of  oats 
can  be  fairly  well  controlled  by  the  formaldehyde  treatment,  as 
follows  : 

Blow  out  with  a  fanning  mill  as  many  of  the  smut  balls  as  possible,  or  remove 
them  from  the  grain  by  other  means.  Mix  1  pomid  of  common  commercial 
formaldehyde  with  45  gallons  of  water.  Sprinkle  the  mixture  over  the  grain 
spread  several  inches  thick  on  a  clean  floor  or  canvas,  stirring  till  every  kernel 
is  thoroughly  wet.  Cover  the  grain  with  a  blanket  for  several  hours,  then 
s-pread  it  out  to  dry.  stirring  if  necessary.  If  the  smut  balls  are  not  removed 
before  treating  with  the  formaldehyde  solution  they  may  break  later  and  again 
infect  the  seed,  as  they  are  not  penetrated  by  the  solution. 

The  grain  may  also  be  treated  in  sacks,  putting  about  a  bushel  in  each.  Tie 
the  sacks  at  the  top.  leaving  room  for  the  grain  to  swell.  Put  them  into  a  barrel 
containing  the  solution,  leaving  the  grain  to  soak  about  10  minutes.  It  should 
then  be  taken  out  and  dried.  If  the  sacks  are  placed  where  the  wind  strikes 
them  the  grain  may  be  dried  in  them.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze 
while  wet. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  formaldehyde  solution  of  the  proper 
strength.  If  too  strong  it  will  delay  or  lessen  the  germination  of  the 
seed.  If  too  weak  it  will  not  kill  the  smut  spores.  Before  the  seed 
is  sown  the  drill  should  be  washed  out  with  the  solution,  to  destroy 

any  smut  spores  in  it.^ 

SEEDING. 

Rates  and  dates  of  seeding  for  each  crop  are  discussed  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  In  general,  spring  grain  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  good  condition.  Drilling  is  to  be 
preferred  to  broadcast  seeding,  for  drilled  grain  almost  always  yields 
better.  The  seed  usually  should  be  sown  about  2  or  3  inches  deep. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get  it  into  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  insure 
germination. 

HARVESTING. 

^lost  of  the  grain  in  western  Xorth  and  South  Dakota  and  eastern 
-Montana  is  cut  with  the  binder  and  thrashed  from  the  >hock.  ShtKk 

^  For  a  complete  discussion  of  irrain  smats'aikl  their  trefttment.  see  Johnaoo.  K.  C. 
The  smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn.  V.  8.  Dept.  Afx..  Farmers'  Bui.  7aH.  32  p.. 
11  flg.  1912. 
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thrashing  requires  less  labor  than  stacking  and  thrashing  and  is 
satisfactory  when  a  thrashing  machine  can  be  obtained  soon  after 
harvest.  If  one  has  to  wait  long  for  a  thrashing  machine,  the  grain 
should  be  stacked.  Stacking  prevents  injury  from  fall  rains  and 
clears  the  land  for  fall  plowing.  In  addition  the  grain  may  be 
improved  in  quality  by  passing  through  the  sweat  in  the  stack. 

Both  the  shocking  and  stacking  of  grain  should  be  d(5ne  carefully, 
to  avoid  injury  from  winds  and  wet  weather.^ 

GRAIN  CROPS  AND  VARIETIES. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
Spring  wheat  is  commonly  grown  in  the  section  here  discussed,  but 
winter  wheat  is  important  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Black 
Hills  in  South  Dakota. 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

The  production  of  spring  wheat  in  western  Xorth  Dakota  and 
eastern  Montana  is  favored  by  climatic  conditions  and  by  the  ready 
cash  market  for  the  crop.  North  Dakota  alone  produced  over 
150,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  in  1915.  It  yields  best  in  a  rota- 
tion with  corn  and  forage  crops.  With  the  increase  of  live  stock 
and  diversified  farming  in  western  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana spring  wheat  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  cash  crop. 

Spring  wheat  is  grown  also  in  western  South  Dakota,  but  in  the 
drier  localities  the  yields  have  not  been  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable. 
Spring  wheat  ripens  later  than  winter  wheat ;  hence  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  injured  by  rust  and  drought.  Where  winter  wheat  survives 
the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  it 
yields  more  than  spring  wheat. 

The  spring-wheat  varieties  adapted  to  western  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  are  all  hard  wheats.  The  two  main 
divisions  of  hard  spring  wheat  are  the  common  and  the  durum. ^ 
The  common  wheats  have  rather  long,  slender  heads,  which  may 
be  either  bearded  or  beardless.  The  durum  (macaroni)  wheats  have 
broad,  bearded  heads  with  large,  very  hard  kernels.  The  leading 
g!*oups  of  spring  common  wheat  are  the  Fife.  Bluestem.  and  Preston 
(Velvet  Chaff).  Heads  of  representative  varieties  of  these  groups 
and  of  Turkey,  the  leading  winter  variety,  are  shown  in  figure  4. 

1  Fof  a  more  complete  discussion  of  shocking  and  stacking  grain,  see  Ball.  C.  R..  and 
Clark,  J.  A.,  Growing  hard  spring  wheat,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  678,  16  p.,  4  fig. 
1915. 

'  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  spring  wheat  varieties,  see  Ball,  C.  R.,  and  Clark, 
J.  A.,  Varieties  of  hard  spring  wheat,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  680,  20  p.,  .T  fig. 
1915. 
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The  durum  whtai.^  are  more  rust  resistant  and  usually  mure  drought 
lesistant  than  the  conmion  wheats.  Occasionally,  when  hot,  dry 
winds  occur  at  blossoming  time,  the  heads  of  durum  wheat  have 
failed  to  fill  properly  in  some  localities.  AMien  rust  epidemics  are 
severe,  durum  wheat  usually  i^roduces  fair  yields,  while  common 
wheats  often  fail.  The  durums  are  more  likely  to  lodge  than  the 
common  wheats  and  for  this  reason  sometimes  re^iuire  more  labor 
in  harvesting  and  thrashing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  durums  do 
not  shatter  readily.  Until  recent  years  the  market  price  of  durum 
wheat  was  considerably  below  that  of  spring  common  wheat,  but 
smce  1912  the  difference  has  been  slight,  the  price  of  durum  often 
being  higher  than  that  of  similar  grades  of  spring  common  wheat. 

The  relative  yields  of  the  leading  varieties  of  each  of  the  important 
groups  of  wheat  at  the  Williston.  Dickinson,  and  Belle  Fourche 


Fig.  4. — Representative  heads  of  different  types  of  wheat:  1.  Turkey  winter;  2,  Fife: 
3,  Preston  :  4.  Bluestem :  5,  durum. 


(Xewell,  S.  Dak.)  stations  are  shown  graphically  in  figure  5.  In 
each  case  the  yields  are  shown  in  percentages  of  the  yield  of  the  best 
durum  wheat  in  the  same  period  of  yeai'S. 

At  the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm  during  the  nine  j'ears  from 
1908  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  average  yield  of  the  best  variety  of  durum 
Avheat  has  been  2.5  bushels  more  than  that  of  the  best  variety  of 
spring  common  wheat.  At  Dickinson.  X.  Dak.,  the  10-year  average 
yield  is  about  6  bushels  in  favor  of  the  durum,  while  at  Williston  the 
durums  have  yielded  somewhat  more  than  the  common  wheats.  The 
higher  yields  of  durum  in  most  of  the  section  here  discussed  will  offset 
a  considerable  difference  in  price.  Because  of  the  higher  yields  of 
durum  wheats  and  their  greater  resistance  to  rust  and  drought,  they 
should  l>e  more  extensively  grown  in  all  parts  of  this  section  where 
spring  wheat  succeeds. 
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Of  all  the  durum  varieties  tested  at  the  three  stations,  the  Kubanka, 
introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1899  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Carleton,  cerealist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agi'iculture. 

has  3^ielded  best.  It 
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is  recommended  to 
all  who  wish  to 
grow  durum  wheat 
in  this  section. 

The  Fife  varieties 
of  common  wheat 
have  yielded  well  in 
the  section  discussed 
in  this  bulletin.  The 
Marquis  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  variety 
of  Fife  wheat  for 
most  of  the  section. 
It  has  been  tested 
four  years  at  all 
three  stations.  Dur- 
ing that  time  it  has 
been  the  highest 
yielding  spring  com- 
mon wheat  at  Newell 
and  Dickinson,  and 
highest  of  all  except 
Power  Fife  at  Wil- 
liston.  The  ditfer- 
ence  in  yield  be- 
tween the  Power 
Fife  and  Marquis  at 
Williston  is  slight. 
The  Marquis  wheat 
was  originated  by 
the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to 
the  other  Fife  va- 
rieties, but  the  straw,  heads,  and  kernels  are  all  shorter  than  those  of 
typical  Fife  wheat,  and  it  ripens  several  days  earlier.  Its  earliness 
enables  it  to  escape  to  some  extent  the  effects  of  drought  and  rust.  The 
short,  stiff  straw  is  not  likely  to  lodge.  The  grain  is  held  firmly  by  the 
chaff,  so  that  it  does  not  shatter  readilv,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
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Fig.  5. — Average  yields  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  wheat  gi-own  on  the  three  experiment 
farms  at  Williston  and  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  and  Newell. 
S.  Dak.  The  figures  are  percentages  of  the  yield  of 
Kubanka  durum  wheat,  at  each  station.  Figures  from 
Williston  are-  for  S  years,  Dickinson  10  years,  and  Newell 
0  years,  except  that  (1)  those  for  Crimean  at  Dickinson 
are  for  4  years,  (2)  those  for  Preston  at  Dickinson  aro 
for  6  years,  and  (3)  those  for  Preston  at  Newell  are  for 
7  years. 
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thrashes  with  some  difficulty.  On  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Williston 
the  Marquis  has  sometimes  been  too  short  to  harvest  easily  when  sown 
on  land  cropped  to  small  grain  the  previous  year.  In  that  district 
the  Powder  Fife,  which  has  longer  straw,  has  given  good  results. 
In  districts  w^here  the  rust  epidemic  of  1916  was  severe  the  Manjuis 
yielded  more  than  any  other  variety  of  Fife  wheat.^  The  Marquis 
wheat  is  especially  recommended  for  sowing  on  corn  stubble,  fallow, 
or  rich  land  where  other  varieties  are  likely  to  lodge. 

The  Preston  (Velvet  Chaff)  wheat  is  a  bearded  spring  wheat, 
yielding  less  than  the  Marquis  in  most  of  the  section  under  discus- 
sion.  It  is  also  of  poorer  milling  (juality. 

Varieties  of  the  Bluestem  group  usually  yield  less  than  the  Fife 
wheats  in  this  section.  They  shatter  readily,  and  their  lateness  makes 
them  more  subject  to  injury  by  drought,  rust,  and  frost.  The  Pres- 
ton and  Bluestem  wheats  are  not  recommended  for  western  Xorth  and 
South  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana. 

Early  seeding  of  spring  wheat  is  best.  It  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  a  good  seed  bed  can  be  prepared.  Late-sown  grain  is  more  likely 
to  be  injured  by  drought,  rust,  frost,  and  hail. 

One  bushel  per  acre  is  about  the  best  rate  at  which  to  sow  spring 
wheat,  as  shown  by  experiments  at  the  three  stations  and  the  experi- 
ence of  farmers.  In  the  drier  sections  or  in  very  dry  seasons  thinner 
seeding  may  give  slightly  better  results.  Duri^i  wheat  has  larger 
kernels  and  tillers  less  than  common  wheat;  hen€e,  usually,  it  is  so\yn 
at  the  rate  of  about  5  pecks  per  acre.  .^^ 

Spring  wheat  usually  should  be  sown  from  *i^to  3  inches  deep,  to 
get  it  in  moist  soil.  In  heavy,  wet  soil,  covering  the  seed  from  1  to  li 
inches  will  be  sufficient. 

WINTER  WHEAT. 

AVhere  w  inter  wheat  is  known  to  surviee,  as  in  the  \  iLiiiily  of  tlie 
Black  Hills  and  in  a  few  other  small  districts  in  western  South  Da- 
kota and  southeastern  Montana,  it  is  more  productive  than  spring 
wheat  in  most  years.  Winter  wheat  ripens  earlier  than  spring  wheat 
and  is  thus  more  likely  to  escape  injury  from  drought  and  rust.  At 
the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm,  near  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  winter  wheat  in  a  period  of  nine  years  is  8  bushels  per 
acre  higher  than  the  average  yield  of  the  best  variety  of  spring  wheat 
during  the  same  years.  In  fact,  winter  wheat  is  -perhaps  the  only 
gi'ain  crop  which  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  the  drier  portions  of 

For  a  morp  complete  doscrlption  of  Marquis  and  other  spring  wheat  Mirletles.  sop  the 
following : 

Ball,  C.  R.,  and  (Mark.  J.  A.  Manjuis  wheat,  r.  S.  I>ept.  Art.,  KarnuTs'  Hnl.  7:^2. 
7  p.,  2  fig.  1916. 

  -     Vnrirfi."-;  of  h.n-.l  -^Miii-  wti.vit       r    S    1  >.  nf     \_:-     T  ii'.'-'  Hi' 

•JO  p..  7  flff.   101  n. 
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western  South  Dakota.  Outside  of  the  Black  Hills  district  of  South 
Dakota,  especially  in  North  Dakota,  winter  wheat  is  winterkilled  ex- 
cept during  unusually  mild  winters  or  unless  it  is  protected.  The 
only  successful  method  of  growing  winter  wheat  in  these  sections  is 
by  seeding  in  cornstalks  or  stubble  which  hold  the  snow  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  wheat  considerably.  Even  then  winterkilling  often  is  severe. 
At  Dickinson,  X.  Dak.,  during  the  four  years  from  1913  to  1916,  in- 
clusive, the  best  spring  wheat  yielded  8.1  bushels  more  per  acre  an- 
nually than  the  best  winter  wheat.  The  winter  wheat  was  protected 
by  standing  cornstalks.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  increasing  in 
western  North  Dakota,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  winter  sur- 
vival it  can  not  be  recommended  there. 


Fig.  6. — Plat  of  winter  wheat  on  the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm.  Newell.  S.  Dak., 

in  1915. 


At  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  winter  wheat  yielded  best  on  fallowed  land. 
A  plat  of  winter  wheat  on  fallow  at  Newell  is  shown  in  figure  6. 
The  Kharkof  winter  wheat  has  averaged  nearly  20  bushels  per  acre  on 
fallow  during  the  last  nine  years,  which  include  two  years  of  complete 
failure  on  account  of  drought.  Good  yields  of  winter  wheat  may  be 
expected  also  when  sown  on  corn  ground.  If  winter  wheat  is  badly 
winterkilled  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  sow  some  spring  crop 
on  the  land,  with  no  loss  except  the  expense  of  seeding  the  winter 
wheat. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  winter  wheat  have  been  conducted  since  1908 
on  the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm  at  Newell,  S.  Dak.  The 
Kharkof  variety  has  yielded  best  during  this  period,  though  the 
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average  yield  of  the  Turkey  is  only  slightly  lower.  These  varieties 
belong  to  the  Crimean  group  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  and  are  prac- 
tically identical  in  appearance.  The  Kharkof  wheat  was  imported 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Kharkof, 
Kussia,  in  1900.  The  Turkey  variety  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  from  Crimea,  in  southern  Eussia,  by  the  Mennonites  in  1873. 
Little  or  no  difference  is  apparent  in  either  the  yields  or  winter  hardi- 
ness of  these  two  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  and  either  of  them  may 
be  grown.  The  beardless  winter-wheat  varieties  have  not  yielded 
as  well  at  Xewell  as  the  bearded  varieties  of  the  Crimean  group. 

The  proper  time  to  sow  winter  wheat  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Experiments  at  Newell  indicate  that  winter  wheat  should  lie  sown 
before  October  15.  Seeding  in  September  is  usually  safest.  Late 
seeding  of  winter  wheat  is  not  recommended,  although  fair  yields 
have  been  obtained  from  winter  wheat  which  was  sown  in  November 
and  did  not  come  up  until  April.  Seeding  before  September  15 
usually  does  not  result  in  higher  yields  than  seeding  in  early 
October.  If  the  wheat  plant  reaches  the  second  leaf  stage  it  may 
survive  the  winter  as  well  as  if  it  had  produced  six  or  eight  tillers. 
On  fallowed  land  or  corn  ground  it  is  advisable  to  sow  winter  wheat 
not  later  than  October  1,  even  though  the  soil  is  dry.  Except  in 
1911,  the  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  up  winter  wheat  in  the 
fall  each  year  since  experiments  were  begun  at  Xewell  in  1907. 
Wheat  comes  up  more  quickly  if  sown  before  the  fall  rains  than  if 
seeded  immediately  after  them.  Land  from  which  a  crop  has  been 
harvested  recently  is  often  too  dry  to  start  the  wheat  in  the  fall.  In 
Xorth  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  it  should  be  sown  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  August  or  early  in  September. 

Winter  wheat  should  be  seeded  deep  enough  to  get  it  into  moist 
soil.  The  proper  depth  is  about  2  or  3  inches,  and  seeding  deeper 
than  this  is  not  advisable.  If  winter  wheat  is  seeded  too  shallow,  the 
surface  soil  may  dry  out  before  the  seeds  have  sprouted. 

Experiments  at  Newell  show  that  winter  wheat  should  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  3  or  4  pecks  per  acre.  If  the  seeding  is  late  or  the  land  is 
poorly  prepared,  4:  pecks  per  acre  should  be  sown,  but  on  fallowed 
land  3  pecks  is  enough,  especially  if  the  wheat  is  sown  early.  Seed- 
ing less  than  3  pecks  per  acre  has  resulted  in  lower  yields.  The  rate 
of  seeding  should  be  heavier  than  usual  if  the  grains  are  swollen 
from  the  smut  treatment  or  if  the  kernels  are  unusually  large. 

RYE,  EMMER.  AND  SPELT. 
BYE. 

The  acreage  of  winter  rye  in  western  Xorth  and  South  Dakota  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  Winter  rye  is  mmh 
hardier  tJian  winter  wheat.  The  hardy  varieties  of  winter  rye  seldom 
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winterkill  when  unprotected  even  in  northern  North  Dakota.  At 
Newell,  S.  Dak.,  winter  rye  has  yielded  less  than  winter  wheat,  but 
in  North  Dakota  it  has  yielded  considerably  more.  It  is  a  A-aluable 
feed  crop  and  there  is  also  some  demand  for  it  on  the  market. 

If  sown  early,  winter  rye  may  be  pastured  to  some  extent  in  the 
fall,  and  the  vigorous  growth  in  early  spring  supplies  some  spring 
pasturage.  It  is  often  used  as  a  smother  crop  to  keep  weeds  in 
check.  It  ripens  earlier  than  any  other  grain  crop  in  this  section, 
which  usually  enables  it  to  escape  serious  injury  from  drought.  It 
also  ripens  earlier  than  wild  oats,  making  it  a  desirable  crop  to  grow 
on  land  infested  with  this  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Much  land  in 
the  Dakotas  has  become  foul  with  wild  oats  through  continuous 
grain  growing,  and  winter  rye  is  being  used  more  and  more  ^as  a  crop 
to  help  rid  the  land  of  this  pest. 

In  North  Dakota  and  Montana  the  variety  of  winter  rye  known  as 
North  Dakota  No.  959  should  be  grown.  In  western  South  Dakota 
either  this  variety  or  Swedish  (Minnesota  No.  2)  is  suitable.  Spring 
rye  is  not  widely  grown  in  western  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
does  not  yield  as  well  as  winter  rye. 

In  western  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  w  inter  rye  may  be 
sown  from  August  15  to  September  15.  In  South  Dakota  it  should 
be  sown  not  later  than  October  15.  Early  seeding  is  preferred, 
especially  if  it  is  desired  to  rid  the  land  of  weeds.  When  sown  early 
the  plants  tiller  more  and  less  seed  is  required  per  acre.  From  4  to  5 
pecks  per  acre  is  the  usual  rate  of  seeding. 

Winter  rye  is  often  sown  in  disked  grain  stubble,  thus  requiring 
little  labor  in  preparing  the  soil.  When  stubble  ground  is  too  dr}^  for 
the  seed  to  germinate,  it  may  be  sown  on  corn  land,  on  fallow,  or  on 
fall  plowing. 

EAIMEK  AXU  SPELT. 

Spring  emmer,  commonly  but  incorrectly  called  spelt  or  speltz,  is 
grown  to  some  extent  as  a  feed  crop  in  w^estern  North  and  South 
Dakota.  The  Yaroslav  is  the  best  variety  of  spring  emmer  for  this 
region.  Its  yield  in  pounds  per  acre  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  oats 
or  barley,^  and  its  feeding  value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  oats. 
The  Yaroslav  emmer  is  fairly  drought  resistant  and  very  rust  resist- 
ant. Winter  emmer  is  not  hardy  enough  for  the  Dakotas. 

Spring  emmer  should  be  sown  early  at  the  rate  of  about  6  pecks  per 
acre. 

^  At  Williston,  in  an  8-year  test,  Yaroslav  emmer  yielded  a  little  less  in  pounds  per 
acre  than  the  best  varieties  of  oats  and  barley,  while  at  Dickinson,  in  the  same  period, 
it  yielded  slightly  more.  At  Newell  the  average  yield  of  emmer  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  best  varieties  of  oats  and  barley. 
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OATS. 


Oats  can  be  recommended  as  a  i)i  ()fital)le  feed  crop  foi-  the  northern 
(ireat  Plains.  Very  satisfactory  yields  have  l)een  obtained  in  western 
North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana.  At  tlie  Belle  Fonrche  Experi- 
ment Farm  at  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  oats  have  not  yielded  as  much  as  wheat. 
In  the  drier  portions  of  western  South  Dakota  oats  have  not  been 
l^rofitable  in  years  of  low  rainfall,  and  this  crop  is  not  recommended 
for  <2^r()win<^  there  for  market.  It  may  continue  to  be  <):rown  to  some 
extent  for  feed,  however. 

Drilling  on  disked  corn  ground  is  the  best  method  of  seeding  oats. 

The  early  yellow  varieties,  Sixty-Day  and  Kherson,  have  yielded 
best  at  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  and  on  dry  land  in  Montana.   The  midseason 


I'u;.  7. — Ilt'Mds  of  foiii  varieties  ol'  oats  .i;ro\vii  at  tlie  Diekiiisou  sul)station  :  From 
loft  to  right — (1»  I^arl.v  Mountain.  (J)  Victory,  (.1)  Kherson,  and  (4)  White 
R\issian. 

white  varieties  have  yielded  best  in  western  North  Dakota.  At  Wil- 
liston,  the  Abundance,  Lincoln,  and  Early  Mountain  have  yielded 
considerabh^  more  than  the  early  varieties,  ranking  in  the  order 
named.  At  Dickinson,  the  Early  Mountain,  Abundance,  (lolden 
Kain,^  and  Victory  have  yielded  a  little  more  than  the  Kherson  and 
Sixty-Day.  The  late  varieties  of  side  oats  have  not  yielded  well  at 
any  of  the  stations.  The  midseason  varieties  mentioned  aiv  recom- 
mended for  western  North  Dakota  and  for  northeastern  Montana. 


1  The  Golden  Rain  is  a  yeUow  midseason  variety. 
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The  early  varieties,  Sixty-Day  and  Kherson,  are  recommended  for 
Avestern  South  Dakota  and  the  drier  portions  of  eastern  Montana  and 
southwestern  North  Dakota.  Heads  of  several  representative  varie-. 
ties  of  oats  are  shown  in  figure  T. 

The  early  yellow  varieties,  Sixty-Day  and  Kherson/  are  very 
similar.  Both  have  short,  fine  straw,  suitable  for  hay,  and  small, 
thin-hulled,  slender  kernels.  The  midseason  varieties  have  taller, 
coarser  straw  and  larger,  plumper  grains,  with  usually  a  higher 
weight  per  bushel. 

Early  seeding  is  best  with  oats  as  well  as  with  spring  wheat.  Sow 
as  soon  after  sowing  spring  wheat  as  a  good  seed  bed  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

Experiments  with  different  rates  of  seeding  oats  have  not  shown 
much  difference  in  average  yields.  Midseason  varieties  in  Xorth 
Dakota  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  6  pecks  per  acre.  In 
South  Dakota  and  ^Montana  the  early,  small-kerneled  varieties  may 
be  sown  thinner  with  as  good  residts.    Sow  from  2  to  3  inches  deep. 

BARLEY. 

The  acreage  of  barle}^  is  increasing  rapidh^  in  western  North 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana.  Barley  is  a  good  feed  crop  for  all 
classes  of  farm  animals  and  should  be  grown  more  generally.  At 
AVilliston  and  Dickinson  the  9-year  average  yield  of  the  Hannchen 
barley  has  been  equal  in  feeding  value  per  acre  to  that  of  the  best 
varieties  of  oats.   At  Newell  it  has  yielded  somewhat  less  than  oats. 

Barley  varieties  are  separated  into  two  main  groups,  two-rowed 
and  six-rowed.  The  two-rowed  varieties  yield  better  than  the  six- 
rowed  ones  in  the  section  under  discussion.  The  Hannchen  has 
^delded  well  at  all  three  stations.  The  White  Smj^rna  has  yielded 
slightly  more  than  the  Hannchen  at  Newell  and  in  ^lontana. 
Both  Hannchen  and  White  Smyrna  are  two-rowed,  bearded,  hulled 
A'arieties.  Part  of  the  beards  of  both  varieties  fall  off  when  the 
heads  are  ripe.  At  Williston  the  six-rowed,  hulled  variety,  Wil- 
liston  No.  170,  a  strain  of  Manchuria,  has  yielded  about  the  same  as 
Hannchen  in  the  last  four  years  (1913  to  1916).  At  Dickinson  the 
0-year  average  yield  of  Svanhals,  a  two-rowed,  hulled  variety, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hannchen.  The  Hannchen  is  recommended 
for  western  North  Dakota  and  the  White  Smyrna  for  western  South 
Dakota  and  eastern  Montana.  The  White  Smyrna  is  a  short-strawed 
variety  Avhich  ripens  early  and  thus  often  avoids  injury  from  drought. 
In  dry  seasons  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  harvest  because  of  the  short 


1  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  varieties,  see  Warburton,  C.  W..  Sixty-Daj' 
and  Kherson  oats.  U.  S.  Dopt.  Asrr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  .395,  27  p.,  5  fig.  1910. 
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straw,  th()ii<j^li  early-sown  AMiitc  Smyrna  hai-lcy  is  usually  tall  crioii^rli 
to  harvest  without  difficulty. 

At  Dickinson  the  best  variety  of  six-rowed  barley  is  (iatanii,  an 
early,  black  variety.  At  Newell  the  Odessa  is  the  best  six-rowed 
variety.  Neither  of  these  has  yielded  as  well  as  the  two-rowed  vari- 
eties. The  naked  (hull-less)  varieties  have  not  yielded  well  at  any 
of  the  three  stations  and  are  not  recommended.  Heads  of  repre- 
sentative varieties  of  several  groups  of  barley  are  shown  in  fif^ure  8. 

The  highest  yields  of  barley  have  been  obtained  from  early  seeding, 
as  shown  by  experiments  at  Williston.    Barley  ripens  moi-e  quickly 


Fic.  8. — lieprcsentativc  hearts  of  rtift'erent  types  of  bark-y  ;  White  Smyrna  ( 1  t  antl 
Ilannchen  (2),  :j-ro\ved  hulled  varieties;  Coast  (.'{)  and  Mariout  (4»,  (5  rowod  hulled 
varieties:  Nepal  (."»)  and  Himalaya  (0).  fi-rowed  naked  varieties. 


than  wheat  oi'  oats  and  may  be  safely  sown  later  than  the  other 
grains  if  desired. 

Kate-of-seeding  tests  at  Williston  and  Dickinson  indicate  that 
barley  may  be  sown  at  rates  varying  from  4  to  8  pecks  per  acre  Avith- 
out  much  difference  in  the  average  yields  obtained.  Results  vary 
with  different  seasons.  In  general,  the  sowing  of  about  (>  pecks  per 
jicre  is  recommended.  In  dry  seasons  or  in  dry  districts  thinner 
seeding  may  gi^'e  bett(M-  results. 
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FLAX- 

Flax  is  an  important  crop  for  the  new  settler  because  of  the  success 
with  which  it  may  be  gi*own  on  newly  broken  sod.  the  ready  market 
for  it,  and  its  high  price  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  It  also  gives  good 
returns  on  old  land  following  any  other  gi*ain  or  gi-ass  crop  or 
after  corn  or  potatoes-  If  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land 
flax  often  becomes  infected  with  disease,  and  weeds  become  trouble- 
some. To  avoid  possible  loss  fi*om  these  sources  it  should  be  included 
in  a  rotation  in  which  it  is  gi'own  on  the  same  land  only  once  in  six 
or  eight  years, 

Fll^shoiUd  have  a  firm,  smooth  seed  bed.  If  sown  in  loose,  dry 
soil  6T  rough,  cloddy  land  the  plants  will  not  come  up  uniformly 
and  the  stand  will  be  imeven  or  thin,  giving  the  weeds  a  chance  to 
grow.  On  rough  land  some  of  the  plants  will  not  be  cut  by  the  binder, 
and  this  will  cause  considerable  loss. 


Tio.  C. — A  :>2»>-av:Te  field  or  North  E>akoTa  Resistant  No.  o2  flax  on  breaking.  15  miles 
fcuth  of  Bfandan,  X.  Dak.   The  average  yield  of  this  field  was  15.1  bnsbels  per  acre. 


Flax  is  a  poor  weed  fighter  and  should  not  be  gi'own  on  land  infested 
with  weeds.  The  seed  should  be  bright  and  plump  and  free  from 
disease  and  weed  seeds.  Use  the  fonnaldehyde  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  applying  the  solution  as  a  fine  spray.  Stir 
the  seed  frequently  to  prevent  it  from  getting  too  wet  and  sticking 
together. 

.Several  varieties  of  the  Hussian  seed-flax  type  have  given  good 
results  in  the  region  discussed  in  this  bulletin.  The  1)est  of  these 
are  North  Dakota  No.  155,  North  Dakota  Resistant  No.  52.  and  Select 
Ru^an  (N.  Dak.  No.  1215).  A  field  of  North  Dakota  Resistant 
No.  52  flax  is  shown  in  figure  9. 

Flax  sown  as  early  as  May  1  usually  yields  better  than  that  sown 
later.  Flax  will  stand  considerable  freezing  when  it  is  well  up,  but 
is  injured  by  freezing  when  the  plants  are  just  emerging.  Late-sown 
flax  ripen?      v  ^I  .^Iy  and  often  is  injured  by  fall  frosts.   Flax  sown 
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early  in  June  sometimes  yields  well.  l>iit  the  dan<r*'r  fiom  lio:,t  in 
the  fall  is  greater  than  in  the  spring. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  flax  is  about  2  pecks  per  aci-e.  Rate- 
of-seeding  tests  have  given  somewhat  different  re.sults  for  different 
seasons  and  localities.  If  the  stand  is  too  thin,  the  crop  ripens  un- 
evenly and  weeds  have  a  better  chance  to  grow.  Generally  from 
'20  to  30  pounds  per  acre  should  be  sown  on  a  well-prepared  seed 
bed.  Flax  seed  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  1  to  1^  inches. 
If  covered  to  a  greater  depth  the  young  plants  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  surface. 

MILLET. 

Proso  millet,  known  also  as  broom-corn  millet  or  hog  millet,  is  not 
grown  very  extensively  in  western  North  and  South  Dakota.  Usually 
it  produces  less  grain  per  acre  than  wheat,  oats,  or  barley.  It  can 
be  seeded  in  June  after  it  is  too  late  to  sow  other  gi*ains  and  there- 
fore is  of  some  value  as  a  catch  crop  to  be  sown  where  other  crops 
have  failed  or  when  it  is  too  late  to  sow  other  gi-ains.  The  best 
varieties  of  proso  are  Tambov.  Orenburg,  and  Black  Voronezh.  The 
Kursk,  a  small,  red-seeded,  early  variety  of  common  or  foxtail  mil- 
let, has  yielded  nearly  as  well  as  the  prosos.  Millet  is  a  rather 
tender  crop  and  should  not  be  sown  until  the  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  When  grown  for  seed,  millet  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  pecks  per  acre. 

RECOMMENDED  VARIETIES  OF  SMALL  GRAINS. 

For  western  North  Dakota  and  northeastern  Montana,  the,  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recommended: 

Spring  wheat:  Kubanka  durum.  Marquis,  Powrr-  Fif.'. 
Oats:  Abundance.  Early  Mountain.  Lincoln. 
Barley :  Hannchen.  Svanhals,  Manchuria. 
Rye:  North  Dakota  No.  959. 

Flax:  North  Dakota  No.  155,  North  Daknta  Resistant  No.  .VJ.  S»'lc<t 
Russian. 

For  western  South  Dakota  and  southeastern  Montana,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  are  recommended: 

Winter  wheat  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills)  :  Kharkof.  Turkey. 

Sprinjr  wheat :  Kubanka  «luruni.  Marquis. 

Oats:  Kherson,  Sixty-Day. 

Barley:  White  Smyrna,  Hannchen.  Odes.sa. 

Rye:  North  Dakota  No.  959.  Swe<lish. 

Flax:  North  Dakota  No.  155,  Select  Russian,  North  I'a^.  ;;i  i:. -.^  i  t 
No.  52. 
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npHE  STORING  of  late  vegetables  is  an  economy 
■■•for  those  who  grow  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  needs  of  the  family. 

To  care  for  the  surplus  vegetables  in  many  cases 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  existing 
facilities  in  or  near  the  home. 

Often  the  late  vegetables  from  a  small  garden 
may  be  stored  with  no  outlay  of  money. 

When  considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  are 
grown  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  construct  per- 
manent storage  facilities  in  the  form  of  a  storage 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  dwelling  or  under  an 
outbuilding  or  to  build  an  outdoor  cellar  of  wood 
or  masonr}'. 

If  permanent  facilities  are  not  available  late  root 
crops  can  be  kept  in  outdoor  pits  or  banks,  requir- 
ing no  cash  outlay  except  for  labor. 
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REASONS  FOR  STORING  VEGETABLES. 

FOR  THOSE  PERSONS  Avho  are  fortunate  enough  to  control 
land  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
needs  of  the  family,  storage  will  prove  an  economy.  Likewise,  it 
will  often  prove  an  economy  to  grow  late  vegetables  to  store. 
Home  storage  is  of  importance  at  all  times,  but  especialh'  so  if  the 
price  of  suitable  containers  for  use  in  canning  and  drying  is  high. 
Crops  of  suitable  sorts  that  mature  at  a  season  when  they  can  be 
preserved  by  storing  should  be  kept  in  their  natural  condition  instead 
of  being  canned  or  dried.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  menu  materially  by  growing  and  storing  vegetables  for  home 
use,  but  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  near 
at  hand,  so  that,  regardless  of  markets  and  winter  temperatures,  the 
list  may  be  varied,  is  something  that  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

A  half -acre  garden,  if  cared  for  properly,  will  produce  far  more 
vegetables  than  the  average  family  can  consume  during  the  maturing 
period  of  the  crops.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  should  be 
devoted  to  those  vegetables  which  must  be  used  as  soon  as  they  reach 
maturity.  Beets,  hite  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  salsify,  and  turnips  may  be  stored  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  should  be  grown  to  the  extent  of  the  family 
needs  for  storage  for  winter  use.  Beans  of  various  kinds,  including 
the  Limas.  may  bo  stored  dry.  The  successful  storage  of  vegetables 
is  not  at  all  difficult:  in  fact,  good  storage  facilities  already  exist  in 
most  homes,  it  being  only  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  cellar,  the 
attic,  a  large  closet,  or  other  parts  of  the  dwelling,  dej^onding  upon 
the  character  of  the  product  to  be  stored. 
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TYPES  OF  STORAGE. 

A  STORAGE  ROOM  IN  THE  BASEMENT  OF  THE  DWELLING. 

A  cool,  well-ventilated  cellar  under  the  dwelling  offers  good  con- 
ditions for  the  storage  of  vegetables.  Many  cellars  are  not  well 
suited  for  storing  vegetables  because  of  poor  insulation  or  lack  of 
ventilation.  Cellars  containing  a  furnace  for  heating  the  dwelling 
usually  are  too  warm  and  too  dry  for  the  storage  of  root  crops.  It 
is  often  possible,  however,  to  partition  off  a  i*oom  either  in  one  corner 

or  at  one  end  of  the 
cellar  where  the  tem- 
perature may  be  con- 
trolled by  means  of 
outside  windows.  At 
least  one  window  is 
necessary,  and  two  or 
more  are  desirable 
for  admitting  light 
and  for  ventilation. 
If  the  cellar  is  square 
or  rectangular,  a 
room  similar  to  the 
one  illustrated  in  fig- 
ure 1  can  be  ar- 
ranged. If.  as  is 
often  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  cellar  is 
built  in  the  shape  of 
an  ell,  the  room 
should  be  made  by 
partitioning  off  the 
offset,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  cut  off  one 
end  of  the  cellar  with  one  straight  wall. 

COXSTRVCTIOX  OF  THE  STORAGE  ROOM. 

The  size  of  the  storage  room  should  be  determined  by  the  space 
available  and  the  amount  of  material  to  be  stored.  Natural  earth 
makes  a  better  floor  than  concrete  or  brick,  as  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  is  desirable.  The  walls  of  the  storage  room  should  be 
parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  cellar.  Lay  2  by  4  inch  scantling  flat  on 
the  floor  and  secure  them  with  pegs  driven  into  the  floor  or  by  nail- 
ing them  to  the  top  of  short  posts  set  in  the  gioimd.  Set  2  by  4  inch 
studding  from  this  sill  to  the  ceiling,  spacing  them  16  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center.  Locate  the  door  to  the  storage  room  at  the 
most  convenient  point,  making  it  large  enough  to  admit  barrels, 
boxes,  etc.,  a  good  size  being  2^  feet  wide  by  ^  feet  high.    Set  the 


Vegetable  Storage  "Room 
8' A  9' 


pi 

P2067BHP 

Fig.  1. — Floor  plan  of  a  storage  room  in  a  comer  of  a  base- 
ment. The  arrangement  of  the  shelving  and  bins  may  be 
changed  to  suit  conditions.  While  the  construction  of 
the  wall  may  be  varied,  it  must  be  tight. 
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studs  on  either  side  of  the  door  32  inches  apart,  which  will  allow  for 
the  door  and  the  frame.  Put  a  header  over  the  door,  allowing  1  inch 
for  the  frame  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  for  the  sill  at  the  bottom. 
Set  the  studs  against  the  walls  where  the  cellar  walls  and  storage- 
room  walls  meet.  Care  exercised  in  making  the  frame  square  and 
plumb  will  enable  the  builder  to  get  the  structure  tight  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor.  A  good  room  is  made  by  covering  the  studding  on  the 
outside  with  tongue-and-groove  material,  but  a  better  way  is  to 
sheathe  the  outside  with  plain  lumber,  tack  building  paper  on  this, 


Wall   shelves  for  canned  goodi 
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Ba.rrels,  Boxes,  etc  ma.tj  set  in  this  space 

■•'■-'=> 

Vegetable  Storaige  Room 
I0'XI2' 
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Fig.  2.— Floor  plan,  showing  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  storage  room  bv  partition- 
ing off  the  portion  of  the  cellar  under  the  wing  of  the  house. 

and  side  with  tongue-and-groove  material.  This  construction  in  con- 
nection with  lath  and  plaster  or  wall  board  on  the  inside  makes  an 
excellent  room.  The  construction  of  such  a  wall  is  illustrated  in 
figure  3. 

\  entilation  may  be  secured  by  opening  one  or  more  windows.  An 
air  duct  constructed  of  wood,  metal,  or  terra  cotta  and  fitted  in  one 
of  the  windows,  as  illustrated  in  figure  4,  is  desirable,  as  it  permits 
the  cool  air  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  Two  or  more  joints 
of  6-inch  stovepipe,  one  with  a  damper,  and  an  elbow  may  be  used. 
A  piece  of  board  with  a  hole  the  size  of  the  pipe  is  fitted  in  the 
window  in  place  of  one  of  the  panes  of  glass.    Another  pane  of 
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glass  may  be  removed  from  the  sash  and  a  small  hinged  door  fitted 
in  its  place,  which  when  open  allows  the  heated  air  to  escape.  In 
cold  weather  both  the  hinged  door  and  the  damper  in  the  stovepipe 
must  be  closed.  The  windows  in  the  storage  room  should  be  dark- 
ened in  order  to  protect  the  vegetables  fi*om  the  light. 

Barrels,  crates,  boxes,  or  bins  may  be  used  as  containers  for  the 
various  vegetables,  but  movable  containei*s  ai*e  preferable  to  built-in 
bins,  as  it  is  possible  to  i*emove  them  for  cleaning.  It  is  advisable 
to  construct  shelves  or  a  slat  floor  to  keep  the  crates,  boxes,  baskets, 
and  other  containei-s  off  the  gioimd.  This  is  highly  desirable  to  in- 
sure a  fi*ee  circulation 
of  air  and  to  prevent 
the  containei*s  from 
harboring  mice,  rats, 
and  other  vermin. 
The  shelves  for  canned 
goods  along  one  side 
of  the  room  need  not 
be  more  than  6  inches 
wide.  A  suggested  ar- 
rangement for  the 
bins,  shelves,  etc.,  in 
the  storage  room  is 
shown  in  figures  1 
■?nd  -2. 

OUTDOOR  STORAGE. 
CELLARS. 

Outdoor  storage  cel- 
lai*s  or  caves  are  ex- 
.       c.--  :  -=  .     .      -it    cellent  for  the  storage 

of    many  vegetables. 

They  are  particularly  desirable  on  the  farm,  as  they  afford  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  storage  facilities  for  surplus  vegetable 
crops  that  otherwise  might  be  lost.  They  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  storage  room  in  the  basement  and  are  superior  in 
many  respects.  The  outdoor  storage  cellar  can  be  maintained  at 
a  uniform  temperature  over  a  long  period.  It  is  possible  to  keep 
the  cellar  cool  and  quickly  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  stored 
product  to  the  desired  point  for  safe  storage  by  opening  the  door 
during  the  night  and  closing  it  in  the  moiTong  before  the  air  be- 
comes warm.  All  ventilators  should  likewise  be  kept  tightly  closed 
until  the  outside  air  is  again  cooler  than  that  within  the  cellar,  when 
they  should  be  opened,  unless  the  outside  temperature  is  so  low  as 
to  be  dangerous.   This  safeguards  the  product  and  adds  to  the  ef- 
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ficiency  of  the  storage  ciianiber.  Vegetables  cau  be  more  conven- 
iently placed  in  such  a  cellar  than  in  the  storage  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  dwelling. 

When  the  chief  use  of  the  outdoor  'storage  cellar  for  storing 
turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  other  root  crops  commonly  used  as  stock 
food,  it  should  be  located  near  the  stable,  where  the  material  will 
be  convenient  for  winter  feeding.  When  it  is  to  be  used  for  vege- 
tables for  the  table  the  cellar  should  be  accessible  from  the  kitchen 
at  all  times.    If  apples  or  other  fruits  are  to  be  stored  in  an  out- 


FiG.  4. — Details  of  construction  for  the  ventilation  of  a  storage  room  in  a  basement. 
The  air  duct  may  be  made  of  wood,  terra  cotta,  or  metal  and  instalKd  in  place  of  a  pane 
of  glass,  thus  avoiding  cutting  through  the  cellar  walL  A  hinged  door  the  sixe  of  an- 
other pane  of  glass  may  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  warm  air. 

door  storage  cellar  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  two-compartment  cellar, 
one  for  vegetables  and  one  for  apples,  with  a  ventilating  apparatus 
in  each  compartment. 

CONSTKUCTIOX  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  STORAGE  CELLAR. 

As  the  root  cellar  must  l>e  weatherproof,  that  is,  capable  of  being 
kept  free  from  moisture  and  free  from  frost,  its  type  and  construc- 
tion vary  with  the  geographical  location.  In  the  southern  portion 
of  the  country  the  structure  is  usually  entirely  above  ground  and 
protected  by  only  a  few  inches  of  sod  and  with  straw,  leaves,  etc. 
In  northern  sections  outdoor  storage  cellars  are  made  alnu'-t  »  ntn  ely 
below  ground  and  covered  with  a  foot  or  two  of  earth. 

STORAGE  IN  REGIONS  OF  MILD  WINTERS. 

An  aboveground  storage  cellar  suited  to  condition.--  in  southern 
sections  of  the  United  States  inav  bt'  I  nilt  nu   i  \\  .  ll-  lr  niir.]  ^^te 
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at  i^igL^i  expense.  A  row  of  posts  mav  be  set  5  or  6  feet  apart, 
extending  7  or  S  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  ridge- 
pole placed  on  top  of  them.  Against  each  side  of  the  ridgepole 
a  row  of  planks  or  puncheons  is  placed,  with  their  opposite  ends 
resting  in  a  shallow  trench  4  or  5  feet  from  the  line  of  posts.  The 
ends  are  bearded  up,  a  door  being  provided  in  one  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  roof  covered  with  sod  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches.  A 
good  type  of  outdoor  storage  cellar  built  along  these  lines  is  shown 
in  figure  5. 

STMAGE  TS  MEdO'SS  OF  SFTESE  FREEZES. 

In  sections  where  low  temperatures  prevail  it  is  nece^ary  to  in- 
sulate the  storage  house  so  that  the  vegetables  will  not  freeze.  An 
abov^round  type  of  storage  house  much  used  in  many  sections  of 
the  North  has  thick  walls  filled  with  insulating  material,  such  as 
sawdust  or  shavings.  The  construction  is  of  frame  and  the  walls 
are  usually  10  to  12  inches  thick.  Both  the  inside  and  the  outside 
walls  are  sheathed  with  matched  lumber  so  as  to  make  them  air- 
tight. The  rafters  are  ceiled  on  the  under  side  with  the  same  ma- 
terial and  the  space  between  the  rafters  filled  with  dry  insulating 
materiaL  The  use  of  building  paper  in  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
storage  house  is  of  great  assistance  in  insulating  it.  Ventilation  is 
provided  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  outdoor  storage  cellar  built 
f  concrete  described  on  page  12. 

A  type  of  storage  cellar  much  used  in  northern  sections  of  the 
•untry  is  built  partly  under  ground.    The  walls  are  of  masonry  and 
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extend  to  a  point  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  these 
walls  plates  are  set  and  a  roof  of  frame  construction  erected.  The 
roof  structure  is  ceiled  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  and  some 
suitable  insulating  material,  such  as  dry  sawdust  or  shavings,  packed 
in  the  space  between  the  rafters,  and  then  the  sheathing,  paper,  and 
roofing  material  are  applied  as  in  the  case  of  the  aboveground  type  of 
storage  cellar  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  This  type  of 
structure  (fig.  6)  is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  aboveground 
type,  as  it  is  easier  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  the  proper  point 
and  its  insulation  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

Protection  from  freezing  may  be  secured  with  a  simpler  type  of 
structure  (figs.  7  and  8)  by  making  it  entirely  under  ground.  In 
order  to  avoid  steps  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  with  the  consecjuent 
extra  labor  in  storing  and  removing  the  vegetables,  a  sidehill  location 
is  desirable. 

The  excavation  in  the  hill  should  be  of  the  approximate  size  of  the 
cellar,  using  the  dirt  for  covering  the  roof  and  for  banking  the  sides 
of  the  structure.  A  frame  is  erected  by  setting  two  rows  of  posts  of 
uniform  height  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  near  the  dirt  walls  and  a 
tliird  line  of  posts  about  5  feet  higher  through  the  center  of  the  pit. 
These  posts  serse  as  supports  for  the  planks  or  puncheons  forming 
the  roof  of  the  structure,  as  with  the  abovegroimd  type  of  storage 
cellar  already  described.  •  Tlie  door  is  placed  at  one  end  and  a  venti- 
lator put  in  the  rcof.   The  whole  structure  with  the  exception  of  the 


Fig.  C. — A  storage  cellar  typical  of  those  much  ascU  ii.         :.  r;l.  m  - 

country,  consisting  of  masonry  walls  and  a  weli-iosulated  wooden  roof. 
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portion  occupied  by  the  door  is  covered  with  dirt  and  sod.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  covering  must  be  determined  by  the  location ;  the  colder 
the  climate  the  thicker  the  covering.  The  dirt  covering  may  be  sup- 
plemented in  winter  by  a  layer  of  manure,  straw,  corn  fodder,  etc. 
Outdoor  storage  cellars  usually  are  left  with  dirt  floors,  as  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  is  desirable.  Tliese  cellai-s  may  also  be  made  of 
concrete,  brick,  hollow  tile,  stone,  or  other  material. 

OUTDOOB  STORAGE  CELLABS  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE. 

The  type  of  outdoor  storage  cellar  described  above,  while  low  in 
first  cost,  is  short  lived,  as  the  conditions  in  the  cellar  are  favorable 

to  the  decay  of  wood. 
The  concrete  storasre 
cellar,  although 
rather  high  in  first 
cost,  as  compared 
with  wood,  is  a  per- 
manent structure. 
Concrete  possesses 
several  advantages 
over  brick,  stone,  or 
other  decay-resisting 
materials.  In  the 
construction  of  a 
small  structure  suit- 
able for  the  home  it 
is  possible  to  make 
the  roof  self-support- 
ing and  to  employ 
unskilled  labor,  thus 
lessening  the  cost.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  waterproof  concrete,  a  feature  highly  desirable 
in  a  storage  cellar. 

For  detailed  information  in  reference  to  the  mixing  and  handling 
of  concrete,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Farmers*  Bulletin  461,  entitled 
"The  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm." 

The  site  for  the  concrete  storage  cellar  should  be  selected  with  the 
same  considerations  in  mind  as  for  the  wood-frame  cellar,  namely,  a 
well-drained,  convenient  location,  preferably  a  sidehill,  into  which  it 
may  be  built,  as  shown  in  figures  9  and  10.  The  excavation  should  be 
just  large  enough  for  the  dirt  walls  to  serve  as  the  outside  form  for 
the  concrete.  For  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  a  board  form  must  be  used.  The  inside  form  usually 
is  made  of  boards  held  in  place  by  scantling  spaced  about  18  inches 
apart.  Temporary  supports  should  be  placed  across  the  top  to  carry 
the  form,  so  that  it  will  be  of  the  size  and  shape  desired.   The  side 
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Fig.  7. — End  view  of  an  outdoor  storage  cellar,  showing 
the  frame  of  posts  covered  with  planks  or  puncheons  and 
with  dirt.  Additional  protection  may  be  given  by  plac- 
ing manure,  straw,  or  com  fodder  on  top  of  the  dirt. 
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Fig.  8. — Side  view  of  an  outdoor  storage  cellar,  showing  the  details  of  construction. 
If  the  cellar  is  more  than  12  feet  long,  two  ventilating  flues  should  be  used.  If  built 
on  a  sidehill,  no  steps  will  be  needed,  making  it  easier  to  store  and  remove  the  vege- 
tables. 


walls  and  roof  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  no  joints  to 
weaken  the  structure.  The  form  for  the  ceiling  may  be  slightly 
arched  by  setting  a  temporary  line  of  posts  through  the  middle  of 
the  excavation.  A  plate  placed  on  these  posts  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  height  of  the  side  walls  will  allow  the  form  boards  to  be 
laid  crosswise  of  the  cellar,  springing  the  ends  down  and  securing 
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Fig.  9. — Cross  section  of  a  concrete  storage  cellar,  showiui;  the  arrangement  of  ventila- 
tors, slat  floors,  and  bins,  with  provision  for  the  circulation  of  air  under  and  around 
the  slat  floors  and  bins.  This  ceM  ir  in  f. ,  r  wMe  and  S  feet  high,  inside 
measurement. 
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them  to  the  forms  for  the  inside  of  the  walls.  An  arch  a  few  inches 
high  makes  a  strong  roof  and  helps  in  ventilating  the  cellar. 

The  whole  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  door,  is  covered  with  earth  to  prevent  freezing,  the  thickness 
of  the  earth  covering  depending  upon  the  geographical  location.  In 
the  colder  sections  of  the  country  2  or  3  feet  is  not  too  much,  and 
additional  protection  may  be  given  by  using  a  supplementary  cover- 
ing of  straw,  fodder,  or  manure.  In  severely  cold  weather  both  the 
top  and  bottom  air  ducts  must  be  closed.  It  is  well  to  cover  the 
outside  ends  of  the  air  inlets  by  woven  wire  in  order  to  prevent  small 
animals  from  entering  the  storage  cellar. 

The  cellar  illustrated  in  figures  9,  10,  and  11  is  10  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  8  feet  high  and  will  contain  the  products  of  an  acre 

garden.  The  walls 
are  of  6-inch  concrete 
reinforced  by  five- 
eighths  inch  iron  rods. 
The  floor  is  earth,  as 
this  permits  good 
moisture  conditions 
for  the  storage  of 
vegetables.  The 
structure  is  provided 
with  a  ventilating 
flue  in  the  roof  and 
an  air  inlet  in  the 
floor  for  the  admis- 
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Fig.  10. — Longitudinal  section  of  an  outdoor  storage  cellar 

12  feet  long,  built  of  concrete.     The  structure  may  be  Ihe  storage  CapaC- 

lengthened  to  increase  the  storage  capacity,  but  if  this  j^y  jj^^V  be  increased 

Is  done  additional  ventilators  must  be  provided.  . 

by  making  the  struc- 
ture longer,  but  when  this  is  done  additional  ventilators  must  be  pro- 
Added.  If  the  width  is  increased,  either  middle  piers  should  be  used 
to  assist  in  carrjdng  the  roof  or  the  roof  should  be  arched.  A  cellar  6 
feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  7  feet  high  will  provide  the  necessary 
storage  space  for  the  products  of  a  small  home  garden  and  may  be 
built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  illustrated  in  figures  9,  10,  and  11. 


THE  STORAGE  CELLAR  UNDER  AN  OUTBUILDING. 


Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  build  a  storage  cellar  as  the  lower  story 
of  and  foundation  for  an  outbuilding.  When  this  is  done  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  the  cellar  almost  entirely  under  ground  and  well  in- 
sulated by  banking  the  outside  walls  with  dirt.   The  ceiling  of  the 
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cellar  may  be  made  frostproof  by  constructing  a  double  wall  to  be 
filled  with  dry  sawdust,  shavings,  or  other  insulating  material.  Con- 
crete is  a  good  material  of  which  to  construct  the  side  walls  of  the 
cellar,  although  brick,  stone,  tile,  etc.,  may  be  used.  The  entrance  may 
be  through  the  floor  of  the  room  above  or  through  an  outside  door 
placed  in  one  end  of  the  cellar,  reached  by  steps  or  a  grade  entrance. 
Ventilation  may  be  secured  by  placing  a  shaft  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  cellar  through  the  room  above  to  the  roof,  or  by  placing  the 
ventilators  in  the  side  walls  near  the  ceiling.  The  inlet  ducts  should 
be  put  in  tho  floor  as  in  other  outdoor  concrete  cellars  and  their  outer 
ends    covered  with 


wire  screen. 

STORAGE   IN   BANKS  OR 
PITS. 

Outdoor  banks  or 
pits  are  used  very 
generally  for  keep- 
ing vegetables.  The 
conical  pit  is  used 
commonly  for  such 
vegetables  as  pota- 
toes, carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  salsify,  pars- 
nips, and  heads  of 
cabbage  and  is  con- 
structed as  follows : 
A  well-drained  loca- 
tion should  be  chosen 
and  the  product  piled 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  or  a  shallow 
excavation  may  be 
made  of  suitable  size 
and   6   or  8  inches 
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Fig.  11. — Floor  plan  of  a  simple  concrete  storage  cellar 
which  may  be  used  for  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
rutabagas,  cabbage,  celery,  and  apples.  The  floor  is  of 
dirt,  but  the  barrels,  crates,  etc.,  used  as  containers  for 
the  vegetables,  are  set  on  a  slat  floor.  Bins  decay  so 
quickly  that  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  are  usually  preferable. 

deep,  which  may  be  lined  with  straw,  leaves,  or  similar  material  and 
the  vegetables  placed  on  the  litter  in  a  conical  pile.  The  vege- 
tables should  then  be  covered  with  straw  or  similar  material  and 
finally  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  As  winter  approaches, 
the  dirt  covering  should  be  increased  until  it  is  several  inches  thick. 
The  depth  of  the  earth  covering  is  determined  by  the  severity  of 
the  winters  in  the  particular  locality.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  pits  with 
straw,  corn  fodder,  or  manure  during  severely  cold  weather. 
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The  amount  of  ventilation  necessary  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  pit.  Small  pits  containing  but  a  few  bushels  of  vegetables 
will  receive  sufficient  ventilation  if  the  straw  between  the  vegetables 
and  dirt  is  allowed  to  extend  through  the  dirt  at  the  apex  of  the  pile. 
This  should  be  covered  with  a  board  or  piece  of  tin  held  in  place  by 
a  stone  to  protect  it  from  rain.  In  larger  pits  ventilation  may  be 
secured  by  placing  two  or  three  pieces  of  rough  boards  or  stakes  up 
through  the  center  of  the  pile  of  vegetables  so  that  a  flue  is  formed. 
This  flue  is  capped  by  a  trough  formed  of  two  pieces  of  board  nailed 
together  at  right  angles,  as  illustrated  in  figure  12. 

Vegetables  keep  very  well  in  such  pits,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  out  in  cold  weather,  so  that  Avhen  a  pit  is  opened  it  is  desirable 
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Fig.  12. — Banks  or  pits  ventilated  by  a  flue  formed  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  board  or 
poles  capped  with  a  trough  made  by  nailing  two  pieces  of  board  together  at  right 
angles.  Banks  of  this  kind  are  used  for  the  storage  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  tur- 
nips, salsify,  parsnips,  and  cabbage. 

to  remove  its  entire  contents  at  once.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  construct  several  small  pits  rather  than  one  large  one,  and  instead 
of  storing  each  crop  in  a  pit  by  itself  it  is  better  to  place  a  small 
quantity  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  same  pit,  so  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  open  only  one  bank  to  get  a  supply  of  all  of  them. 
In  storing  several  crops  in  the  same  bank  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sepa- 
rate them  with  straw,  leaves,  or  other  material.  The  vegetables 
from  the  small  pit  may  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  storage  room  in 
the  basement,  where  they  will  be  easily  accessible  as  needed  for  the 
table. 

The  construction  of  the  storage  bank  or  pit  is  illustrated  in  figures 
13  and  14,  figure  13  showing  the  cross  section  of  a  storage  pit  con- 
taining Irish  potatoes  and  figure  14  one  containing  sweet  potatoes. 
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STORAGE  OF  VARIOUS  VEGETABLES. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans  may  be  kept  for  \^  inter  use  by  picking  the  pods  as  soon  as 
they  are  mature  and  spreading  them  in  a  warm,dr\'  place,  such  as  an 
attic  floor,  until  the 
beans  are  thor- 
oughly  dry.  Then 
shell  and  store  in 
bags  hung  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated  place 
until  needed.  Allow 
navy  and  other  bush 
beans  to  mature  on 
the  vines  until  a 
maximum  number  of 

pods  are  ripe ;  then  pull  the  whole  plant  and  cure  it  like  hay.  After 
thorough  drying,  thrash  the  beans  and  store  as  suggested  above. 
Peas  may  be  treated  like  bush  beans  and  stored  in  the  same  manner. 


Fig.  13. — Cross  section  of  a  storage  pit  containing  Irish 
potatoes.  During  severely  cold  weather  the  dirt  cover- 
ing may  be  supplemented  by  manure,  straw,  etc. 


LATE  BEETS. 


Storage  for  beets  may  be  of  any  of  the  types  described.  The  beets 
should  be  pulled  and  the  tops  cut  off  when  the  soil  is  dry.    If  they 
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Fig.  14. — A  bank  of  sweet  potatoes  being  covered  with  dry  cane  tops.    Corn  fodder, 
straw,  leaves,  or  similar  material  might  have  been  used. 


are  to  be  held  in  the  storage  room  in  the  basement  or  in  an  outdoor 
storage  cellar,  they  should  be  placed  in  ventilated  barrels,  loose 
boxes,  or,  better  still,  in  crates.  If  sufficient  space  is  available  in 
the  cellar,  it  is  a  good  plan  simply  to  place  them  in  small  piles  along 
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the  wall.  Storage  in  large  piles  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  liable  to 
cause  heating  and  decay. 

For  storage  in  banks  or  pits  prepare  the  beets  as  for  storage  in 
the  room  in  the  basement  or  in  the  outdoor  cellar.  Select  a  well- 
drained  location,  make  a  shallow  excavation,  about  6  inches  deep, 
line  it  with  straw,  hay,  leaves,  or  similar  material,  and  place  the 
beets  in  a  conical  pile  on  the  lining.  Make  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
about  the  same  size  as  but  not  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  excava- 
tion. Cover  the  beets  with  the  same  material  as  that  used  for  lining 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  carry  it  up  several  inches  above  the  apex 
of  the  pile  of  vegetables,  having  it  extend  through  the  dirt  covering. 
This  serves  as  a  ventilating  flue,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  tin  or  a  short  board  as  a  protection  from  rain.  The  dirt 
covering  should  be  2  or  3  inches  thick  when  the  vegetables  are  stored, 
and  it  should  be  increased  as  severely  cold  weather  approaches  until 
it  is  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.   In  finishing  the  pit  the  dirt  should 

be  firmed  with  the 
back  of  the  shovel 
in  order  to  make  it 
as  nearly  waterproof 
as  possible. 
The  shallow  trench 
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Fig.  15.— Cabbages  stored  in  long  banks.  Good  drainage  is  ^^^OUnd  tlie  Dase  01 
essential,  but  the  dirt  covering  need  not  be  as  thick  as  the  pit  sllOuld  liave 
for  vegetables  that  are  easily  injured  by  frost.  OUtlet  for  Carry 

ing  off  the  water.  Supplement  the  dirt  covering  with  manure,  straw, 
corn  fodder,  or  other  protecting  material.  Use  several  small  pits 
instead  of  one  large  one,  as  vegetables  keep  better  in  small  pits  and 
the  entire  contents  may  be  removed  when  the  pit  is  opened. 

LATE  CABBAGES. 

Heads  of  late  cabbage  may  be  cut  and  stored  in  conical  pits  in 
the  same  manner  as  beets.  Another  common  and  very  satisfactory 
method  is  to  pull  the  plants,  roots  and  all,  and  place  them  in  a  long 
pit  with  the  heads  down,  as  illustrated  in  figure  15.  A  few  heads 
may  be  removed  from  time  to  time  without  disturbing  the  remainder 
of  the  pit.  As  slight  freezing  does  not  injure  the  cabbage,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  pit  need  not  be  as  thick  as  for  other  vegetables. 

Another  good  method  of  storing  cabbage  is  illustrated  in  figure 
16.  The  plants  are  pulled,  roots  and  all,  and  set  side  by  side  with 
the  roots  down  in  a  shallow  trench,  the  length  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  width  of  the  bed.  The  bed  may  be  any  width  up-  to 
8  or  10  feet  and  as  long  as  necessary  to  hold  the  number  of  cabbages 
to  be  stored.    Cover  the  roots  with  earth.    Around  the  bed  erect  a 
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frame  of  rails,  boards,  or  poles,  or  by  driving  a  row  of  stakes  into 
the  ground  so  that  an  inclosiire  about  2  feet  in  heiglit  is  formed. 
Bank  the  outside  of  this  frame  with  dirt  and  place  poles  across  the 
top,  covering  them  with  straw,  hay,  or  corn  fodder.  Make  provision 
for  removing  portions 
of  the  stored  product 
from  one  end  of  the 
pit.  This  type  of  stor- 
age is  inexpensive  and 
gives  good  results. 
When  the  heads  are 
cut,  leave  the  roots  in 
position,  and  in  the 
spring  these  roots  will 
sprout  and  supply  the 
family  with  an  abun- 
dance of  greens.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  cabbage  sprouts  found  on  the  market  are 
produced  in  this  way. 

Heads  of  cabbage  may  be  laid  in  roAvs  on  shelves  in  an  outdoor 
storage  cellar,  as  shown  in  figure  17,  but  not  in  a  storage  room  in 

the  basement  of  a 
dwelling,  as  the  odor 
is  likely  to  penetrate 
through  the  house. 

For  information  re- 
garding the  storage 
of  cabbage  on  a  large 
scale,  see  Farmers' 
Bulletin  433,  entitled 
"  Cabbage." 
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Fic.  10. — Cross  section  of  a  cabbage  storage  pen  made 
of  stakes  and  poles  and  covered  with  straw.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  store  cabbage. 


CARROTS. 
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Fig.  17. — Heads  of  cabbage  stored  on  shelves  in  an  outdoor 
cellar.  The  storage  room  in  the  basement  of  a  dwelling 
should  not  be  used,  as  the  odor  of  the  cabbage  will  pene- 
trate through  the  house. 


Carrots 
stored  in 
room  in 


may  be 
a  st  or  a  ere 
the  base- 


ment, in  outdoor  stor- 
age cellars,  or  in 
banks  or  pits,  and 
are  handled  in  the  sande  way  as  beets.  It  is  advisable  to  place  a 
small  quantity  in  the  storage  room  in  the  basement  or  in  the  storage 
cellar  and  the  remainder  in  banks  or  pits.  They  are  not  injured  by 
slight  freezing;  hence  need  not  be  covered  as  deeply  as  potatoes. 
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LATE  CELERY. 

Celery  may  be  stored  for  a  time  in  the  position  where  grown  by 
placing  enough  earth  around  the  base  of  the  plants  to  hold  them  in 
good  form.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  this  condition  until  just  before 
severe  freezing  occurs;  then  bank  the  earth  up  to  the  very  tops  of 
the  plants,  almost  covering  them,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  colder 
cover  the  ridge  with  coarse  manure,  straw,  or  corn  fodder  held  in 
place  by  means  of  stakes  or  boards.  The  celery  may  be  removed  as 
needed,  but  this  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  celery  out  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Another  method  of  storing  celery,  illustrated  in  figure  18,  is  to 
excavate  a  pit  10  to  12  inches  wide  to  a  depth  of  about  2.1:  inches 
and  of  any  desired  length;  thoroughly  loosen  the  soil  in  the  bot- 
tom or  shovel  in  loose  topsoil  to  form  a  bed  in  which  to  set  the  roots 
of  the  celery,  and  pack  this  trench  with  fully  grown  plants,  placing 
the  roots  close  together  with  considerable  soil  adhering  to  them. 
AVater  the  celery  as  it  is  placed  in  the  trench  and  allow  the  trench 
to  remain  open  long  enough  for  the  tops  to  become  dry.  Unless  the 
soil  is  very  dry  at  the  time  of  storing  or  extended  warm  weather 
should  follow,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  more  water.  Place 
a  12-inch  board  on  edge  along  one  side  of  the  trench  and  bank  it  with 
the  surplus  earth ;  cover  the  trench  with  a  roof  of  boards,  straw  on 
poles,  or  cornstalks  from  which  the  tops  have  been  removed,  placing 
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Fig.  18. — Celery  stored  in  trenches,  A  12-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  along  one  side 
of  the  trench  and  cornstalks  across  it,  so  that  one  end  of  the  cornstalks  rests  on 
the  board  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
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Fig.  19. — Cross  section  of  hotbed  pit  used  for  the  storage  of  celery  on  a  small  scale. 


the  stalks  across  the  pit  with  one  end  resting  on  the  board  and  the 
other  on  the  ground;  spread  over  this  a  light  covering  of  straw  cr 
other  material  which  will  pack  closely,  and  as  the  weather  becomes 
colder  increase  the  covering  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Celery  stored  in 
this  manner  will  keep  until  late  in  the  winter.  This  method,  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity,  is  recommended  for  the  farmer  and  small 
grower. 

The  unused  pit  of  a  permanent  hotbed  may  be  utilized  as  a  storage 
place  for  celery  by  removing  the  surplus  earth  and  substituting  a 
covering  of  boards  for  the  sash.  Store  the  celery  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  trench,  and  cover  the  bed  with  any  material  which  will 
keep  out  frost.    Figure  19  shows  a  hotbed  used  for  this  purpose. 

Celery  may  be  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  storage  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  dwelling  or  in  an  outdoor  storage  cellar.  Take  up  the 
plants  just  before  freezing  occurs,  with  considerable  earth  adhering, 
and  set  them  on  the  floor  with  the  roots  packed  together  as  closely 
as  possible.  If  moderately  moist,  the  celery  will  keep  well  under  the 
conditions  found  in  most  storage  cellars.  Celery  should  not  be  stored 
in  the  same  cellar  as  turnips  or  cabbage,  as  it  will  absorb  the  odor  of 
these  vegetables,  ruining  its  flavor. 
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For  further  information  regarding  the  cultivation  and  storage  of 
celery,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  282,  entitled  "  Celery." 

ONIONS. 

To  keep  well,  onions  must  be  mature  and  thoroughly  dry.  Put 
them  in  ventilated  barrels,  baskets,  crates,  or  loosely  woven  bags, 
as  good  ventilation  is  essential  to  the  keeping  of  onions.  A  dry,  well- 
ventilated  place,  such  as  an  attic,  furnishes  a  good  storage  space  for 
onions,  as  slight  freezing  does  not  injure  them,  provided  they  are 
not  handled  while  frozen. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  storage  of  onions,  see  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  354,  entitled  "  Onion  Culture." 

PARSNIPS. 

Parsnips  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  and  dug  as 
needed,  as  freezing  does  not  injure  them.  However,  as  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  dig  them  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  it  is  advisable 
to  store  a  small  quantity  in  the  storage  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
dwelling  or  in  the  outdoor  storage  cellar  for  use  during  the  periods 
when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Parsnips  may  be  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  beets  and  carrots. 

POTATOES.  IRISH. 

The  Irish  potato  is  the  most  important  vegetable  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  is  stored  in  large  quantities  for 
winter  use.  It  may  be  kept  in  the  storage  room  in  the  basement,  in 
outdoor  storage  cellars,  and  in  banks  or  pits.  When  stored  in  cel- 
lars, the  potatoes  may  be  put  into  barrels,  boxes,  baskets,  crates,  bins, 
or  on  the  floor,  but  must  be  protected  from  the  light.  Allien  stored 
in  banks  or  pits  they  are  handled  in  the  same  wa}^  as  beets,  carrots, 
etc.  Potatoes  must  be  protected  from  freezing,  and  before  winter  sets 
in  the  pit  must  be  covered  with  manure,  straw,  or  other  material  in 
addition  to  several  inches  of  earth.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the 
major  portion  of  th?  crop  in  banks  or  pits  and  a  small  quantity  in 
the  storage  room  in  the  basement  or  in  the  outdoor  storage  cellar  for 
immediate  use.  A  good  type  of  storage  cellar  especially  designed 
for  potatoes  is  shown  in  figure  20. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  storage  of  potatoes,  read 
Farmers'  Bulletin  847,  entitled  "  Potato  Storage  and  Storage  Houses." 

POTATOES,  SWEET. 

Sw^eet  potatoes  should  be  mature  when  dug  and  should  be  left 
exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  off  the  surface  moisture  before  being 
placed  in  storage.    They  should  be  handled  carefully  at  all  times, 
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as  they  are  bruised  easily.  This  crop  may  be  kept  in  pits  or  banks 
or  in  outdoor  storage  ceHars  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  5,  but  a 
warm,  dry  place  is  preferable.  When  stored  in  pits  or  banks  sweet 
potatoes  are  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  beets  or  other  root 
crops.  When  kept  in  a  specially  constructed  storage  house,  either 
in  bulk  or  in  crates,  the  potatoes  should  be  cured  for  about  10  days 
or  two  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  F.  After  the  curing 
period  the  temperature  should  be  reduced  gradually  to  about  o5°  F. 
and  maintained  at  that  point  or  as  near  it  as  practicable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  storage  period.    When  well  matured  before  digging, 
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Fig.  20. — A  small  storage  cellar,  suitable  for  holding  the  products  of  a  home  vege- 
table garden.  It  is  of  concrete,  is  built  partly  under  ground  to  make  it  frost  proof, 
and  has  a  small  frame  entrance. 


carefully  handled,  well  cured,  and  held  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
about  55°  F.,  sweet  potatoes  may  be  kept  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  When  only  a  few  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  to  be 
*  .stored,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  basement  near  the  furnace,  on  a 
shelf  near  the  kitchen  stove,  near  the  chimney  on  the  second  floor,  or 
even  in  the  attic. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes, 
read  Farmers'  Bulletin  548,  entitled  "  Storing  and  Marketing  Sweet 
Potatoes." 

PUMPKINS  AND  SQUASHES. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  may  be  kept  for  winter  use  in  the  storage 
room  in  the  basement  or  in  dry,  well-ventilated  cellars,  but  a  dry, 
aboveground,  frostproof  place  is  best.  Put  them  in  rows  on  shelves 
so  that  they  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other.  If  the  temperature 
is  maintained  at  about  40°  F..  late-maturing  varieties  of  these  vege- 
tables will  keep  until  late  in  the  winter. 
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SALSIFY. 

Salsify  may  be  stored  in  the  same  way  as  beets,  carrots,  and 
parsnips. 

LATE  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  will  Avithstand  hard  frost,  but  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  injures  them.  Gather,  top,  and  store  the  roots  in  banks  or 
pits,  or  in  an  outdoor  storage  cellar.  Do  not  place  them  in  the  storage 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  dwelling,  as  they  give  oif  odors  that 
penetrate  throughout  the  house. 

STORAGE  OF  APPLES. 

Apples  may  be  kept  in  the  storage  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
dwelling,  in  outdoor  storage  cellars,  and  in  banks  or  pits.  Condi- 
tions suitable  for  the  keeping  of  potatoes  answer  fairly  well  for 
apples.  Under  some  conditions  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  store  part 
of  the  crop  in  the  cellar  and  the  late-keeping  varieties  suitable  for 
spring  use  in  outdoor  banks  or  pits. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  storage  of  apples,  see  Farmers' 
Bulletin  852,  entitled  "  Management  of  Common  Storage  Houses  for 
Apples  in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.'' 
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BY  THE  CAREFUL  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  given  in  this  ^bulletin 
practically  all  insects  infesting  the  foliage  of  ornamental 
plants  in  greenhouses  may  be  controlled,  and  more 
cheaply  and  effectively  than  by  any  other  means. 

In  fumigating  a  house  containing  a  large  variety  of 
plants,  using  the  correct  dosage  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions, the  tender  growth  of  some  plants  may  be  injured. 
This  injury  is  not  permanent,  however,  and  such  plants 
will  show  new  vigorous  growth  in  a  short  time.  More- 
over, the  growth  of  many  plants  is  stimulated  by  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas. 

Chemicals  required  in  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  are  sodiuni  cj  anid  containing  not  less  than  51 
per  cent  cyanogen  (or  potassium  cyanid  containing  not 
less  tli^p  38.4  per  cent  cyanogen),  sulphuric  acid  93  per 
cent  pufeY'>and  w^ater.  Cyanid  for  fumigation  purposes 
should  be  practically  free  from  chlorin. 

Fumigation  should  not  be  undertaken  in  daylight  or 
when  the  temperature  in  the  greenhouse  is  below  52°  F. 
or  above  70°  F. 

Cyanid  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  known. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  observe  the  precautions  stated  on 
pages  11  and  12. 
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HYDROCYANIC-ACID  GAS,  if  intelligently  employed,  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  eflScient  methods  of  controlling 
thrips,  aphids,  white  flies,  and  various  scale  insects  on  plants 
g^o^vn  under  glass.  This  method  of  control,  however,  has  not 
been  adopted  generally  because  of  the  deadly  poisonous  nature  of 
the  gas  if  inhaled,  its  disastrous  effect  on  tender  plants  if  improp- 
erly used,  and  the  prevailing  impression  that  fumigation  is  a  cumber- 
some procedure  requirmg  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator. It  is  true  that  much  damage  to  the  plants  and  injury  to  the 
operator  may  result  from  the  careless  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas, 
but  it  is  an  estabUshed  fact  also  that  this  fumigant  in  competent 
hands  is  a  safe,  practical,  and  economical  means  of  controUing  virtu- 
ally all  insect  pests  found  in  greenhouses. 

EQUIPMENT  NECESSARY  FOR  FUMIGATION. 

GENERATORS. 

One-half-gallon  or  one-gallon  glazed  earthenware  jars  sen'e  as  satis- 
factory generators,  although  it  is  preferable  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
jars  be  rounded  inside,  so  that  the  cyanid  will  be  covered  with  tho 
acid  and  water,  even  with  small  doses,  thus  insuring  the  maximum 
generation  of  the  gas. 

Caution. — Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  colorless  and  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisonous 
gases  hnoum.  It  has  an  odor  much  like  that  of  peach  pits.  In  case  of  accidental  inhala- 
tion of  the  gas,  the  person  affected  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  and  required  to  walk  to 
increase  respiration^ 
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Crocks  with  straight  sides  are  frequently  sold  with  glazed  earthen- 
ware tops.  These  tops  or  covers  increase  the  cost  of  the  genera- 
tors and,  furthermore,  are  useless  for  fumigation  purposes.  There- 
fore, when  generators  are  ordered  it  should  be  indicated  that  tops 
are  not  desired. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REQUIREMENTS. 

Correct  scales  or  balances,  reading  in  tenths  of  an  ouuce,  are  con- 
venient for  accurate  work.  An  8-ounce  graduate  is  desirable  for 
measuring  the  acid  and  water.  To  avoid  splashing  of  the  acid  it 
should  not  be  poured  from  a  carboy  or  bottle  into  the  graduate  but 
should  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  pitcher,  from  which  it  may  be. 
poured  with  safety.  It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  small 
bags  in  which  to  place  the  cyanid. 

PREPARATION  OF  GREENHOUSE  FOR  FUMIGATION. 

As  a  preliminary  to  fiunigating  the  greenhouse  it  is  essential  that  the 
exposed  glass  surface  be  examined  carefully  and  all  broken  glass  re- 
placed. All  cracks  'should  be  closed  thoroughly.  The  ventilators — 
both  side  and  top,  where  possible — should  bo  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  opened  from  the  outside  of  the  greenhouse  upon  the  completion  of 
the  exposure.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  disconnecting  the 
''machine,"  or  gear,  of  the  top  ventilators  and  attaching  to  the  cen- 
tral ventilator  shaft  {see  figs.  1  and  4)  an  arm  (a  or  h)  which  can  be 
controlled  by  a  cord  oi  wire  which  extends  through  the  side  of  the 
greenhouse.  The  gears  on  the  side  ventilators  may  be  disconnected 
so  that  the  sash  may  be  opened  from  the  outside.  If  only  one 
ventilator  can  be  opened,  it  is  preferable  that  it  be  the  one  on  the 
roof  of  the  greenhouse. 


Fig.  1. — Methods  of  attaching  rod  and  cord  (a,  6)  to  ventilator  shaft  of  greenhouse  so  that  the  ventilators 
can  be  opened  from  the  outside  after  fumigatiga, 
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METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  THE  CUBICAL  CONTENTS  OF  EVEN  AND  THREE- 
QUARTER  SPAN  GREENHOUSES. 

It  is  essential  in  every  instance  that  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
greenhouso  to  bo  fumigated  be  determined  accurately,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  simple  method  of  arriving  at  these  figures:  To  facilitate 
matters  a  diagram  indicating  the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  green- 
house shoiUd  be  made.    (See  figs.  2  and  3.) 

To  secure  the  cubictil  contents  of  the  even-span  greenhouse  (fig.  2)i 
compute  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  rectangle  a  and  in  the  right- 
angle  triangles  b  and  c  and  multiply  the  sum  of  the  three  by  the 
length  of  the  greenhouse.  For  example,  a  =  5  X  20  =  1 00  square  feet; 
i  =  5XlO-^2  =  25  square  feet; ^  and  c  =  5 X  10-j- 2  =  25  square  feet. 
a  +  h  +  c=\50  square  feet.  150  square  feet  X  100  feet  (length  of 
house)  =  15,000  cubic  feet,  cubical  contents  of  the  greenhouse. 


<^  —  Zo'  ^  <  6'-   ^e^  

Fig.  2.— Diagram  showing  method  of  computing      Fio.  3. — Diagram  showing  method  of  computing 
cubical  contents  of  even-span  greenhouse.  cubical  contents  of  three-quarter-span  green- 

house. 


To  secure  the  cubical  contents  of  the  three-quarter-span  greenhouse 
(fig.  3),  multiply  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  a  and  d  and  right-angle 
triangles  b  and  c  by  the  length.  For  example  a  =  6X8  =  48  square 
feet;  18X5  =  90  square  feet;  6  =  6X4^-2  =  12  square  feet;  and 
c=18x7-^2  =  63  square  feet.  a-{-d  +  b  +  c  =  2lS  square  feet.  213 
square  feet  X  100  feet  (length  of  house)  =  21,300  cubic  feet,  cubical 
contents  of  greenhouse. 

In  estimating  the  cubical  contents  of  a  greenhouse  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  allowances  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  benches,  pots,  etc. 

TIME  FOR  FUMIGATION. 

Fumigation  should  be  conducted  not  earlier  than  one  hour  after 
sunset  and  should  not  be  attempted  when  the  wind  is  high.  It  is 
undesirable  to  fumigate  during  extremely  cold  nights,  when  the 
thermometer  is  registering  near  zero,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  von- 


>  To  calculate  the  area  of  a  right-fingle  triangle,  multiply  the  base  by  the  perpendicular  and  divide  the 
product  by  two. 
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tilating  the  greenhouse  upon  the  completion  of  an  exposure.  It  is 
inadvisable  to  fumigate  on  hot,  humid  nights,  when  the  temperature 
in  the  greenhouse  can  not  be  lowered  readily  to  the  desired  limit. 
The  best  temperature  for  fumigation  is  between  55°  and  68°  F. 

The  inteiwal  between  fumigations  naturally  shoidd  be  governed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  insect  imder  control.  With  small  dos- 
ages, which  are  imperative  when  fumigating  a  greenhouse  containing 
an  assortment  of  plants,  it  is  possible  to  kill  only  the  larvae  of  scale  in- 
sects, the  adults  and  first  larva  stages  of  the  greenhouse  white  fly, 
the  adults  of  the  Florida  fern  caterpillar,  greenhouse  leaf-tyer,  and 
loopers,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  aphids.  The  eggs  and  pupae 
of  most  greenhouse  insects  offer  considerable  resistance  to  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas,  and,  furthermore,  the  overlapping  of  broods  neces- 
sitates several  fumigations  at  short  intervals.  It  has  been  proved 
repeatedly  that  tliree  or  four  fumigations  at  short  intervals  will  give 
practical  control. 

CHEMICALS  REQUIRED  FOR  FUMIGATION. 

The  chemicals  required  in  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas 
are  sodium  cyanid  (NaCX)  or  potassium  cyanid  (KCN),  sulphuric 
acid  (H^SO^),  and  water  (11,0 ).  Potassiimi  cyanid  has  been  super- 
seded recently  by  sodium  cyanid  in  the  generation  of  this  gas,  and 
the  former  is  rarely  used  nowadays  in  fumigation.  Sodium  cyanid 
for  fumigation  pm-poses  should  be  practically  free  from  chlorin  and 
should  contain  not  less  than  51  per  cent  of  cyanogen.  It  may  be 
purchased  either  in  lumps  or  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  each  "egg" 
weighing  approximately  1  ounce.  The  latter  is  easily  handled  and 
the  necessity  of  weighing  each  charge  is  obviated,  provided,  of  course^ 
the  dosage  is  in  otmces.  For  example,  if  the  greenhouse  requires  10 
ounces  of  cyanid,  10  ''eggs"  are  used.  In  small  dosages,  however, 
where  the  cyanid  is  measured  in  grams,  it  is  necessary  to  use  small 
lumps  or  break  up  the  ''eggs." 

Cyanid  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  Icnown  and  sliould 
he  stored  in  air-tight  cans,  plainly  labeled,  and  Jcept  out  of  reach  of 
those  unacquainted  with  its  poisonous  nature. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid  (about  1.84  sp.  gr.  or  66°  Baume) 
that  is  approximately  93  per  cent  pure  is  commonly  used  and  gives 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  acid  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  re- 
ceptacle, properly  labeled,  and  tightly  corked  with  a  glass  stopper. 

DETERMINING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CYANID  TO  BE  USED. 

Satisfactory  results  are  obtained  only  where  it  is  possible  to  over- 
come the  resisting  power  of  the  insects  without  overcoming  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  plant.    Under  favorable  conditions  greenhouses 
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that  do  not  contain  roses,  rose  geraniums,  asparagus  ferns,  lemon  ver- 
benas, snapdragons,  wandering  Jew,  or  swiM^t  poas  can  be  fumigated 
with  safety  with  an  initial  dosage  of  one-half  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid 
(NaCN)  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  In  case  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  gas  a  plant  wiU  stand  without  injury,  it  is  preferable  that 
the  initial  dosage  ho  not  over  one  fourth  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  pter 
1,000  cubic  feet  and  increased  with  subsequent  fumigations  until 
the  fatal  point  for  the  pest  to  be  controlled  is  reached,  it  being  borne 
in  mind  that  in  some  instances  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  an  abso- 
lute control  of  all  stages  of  some  insects  with  one  fmnigation  with- 
out injury  to  foHage  or  growing  parts  of  certain  plants.  For  ex- 
ample, the  greenhouse  white  fly  can  be  eradicated  with  three  suc- 
cessive fumigations  at  intervals  of  seven  to  nine  days,  using  one-half 
ounce  "f  sodimn  cyanid  (NaCN)  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  in  houses  con- 
taining such  susceptible  plants  as  coleus,  ageratum,  hehotrope,  fuphsia, 
etc.,  with  no  injury  to  the  fohage.  Moreover,  such  resistant  pests  as 
scale  insects  can  be  elimmated  entirely  by  killing  the  immature 
stages  with  a  small  dosage  repeated  at  frequent  mtervals. 

To  determine  the  total  amount  of  cyanid  to  be  used,  ascertain  from 
Table  II  on  page  13  the  plants  ui  your  greenhouse  which  are  most 
easily  injured  by  the  gas  fumes  and  note  the  amount  of  cyanid 
which  was  used  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet  with  httle  or  no  injury  to  the 
plants.  Then  multiply  the  nmnber  of  thousand  cubic  feet  contained 
in  the  greenhouse  by  the  amomit  of  cyanid  to  be  used  per  1 ,000  cubic 
feet.  For  example,  if  one-half  ounce  of  cyanid  is  to  be  used  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  the  greenhouse  contains  15,000  cubic  feet,  the  total 
amount. of  cyanid  necessary  would  be  7^  ounces. 

In  case  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  gas  the  plant  can 
stand  without  mjury,  the  initial  dosage,  as  previously  stated,  should 
not  exceed  one-fourth  omice  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Table  I  gives  the  amount  of  sodium  cyanid  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
needed  to  destroy  the  msect  p>ests  most  commonly  fomid  m  green- 
houses. Before  fumigation  is  begun,  however.  Table  II  should  be 
consulted  for  information  as  to  the  maximum  dosage  the  particular  plants 
can  stand  without  injury.  If  this  dosage  is  less  than  that  indicated  in 
Table  I,  complete  control,  of  course,  should  not  be  attempted  with  one 
fumigation 
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Table  I. — Amounts  of  cyanid  and  number  of  fumigations  sufficient  to  destroy  various 

greenhouse  pests. 


Insects. 


Ounces  per  Number  of  Interval  be- 
1,000  cubic  fumigations  tween  fumi- 
feet.        required.  gations. 


Aphidsi  

Azalea  lacewing  

Thrips  

Greenhouse  white  fly . . 

Long  scale  

Greenhouse  Orthezia^. 

Palm  mealybug  2  

Palm  aphis  

Long-tailed  mealybug  2 

Florida  red  scale!  

Thread  scale  

Aspidistra  scale  

Soft  bro^^^l  scale  

Hemispherical  scale. . . 

Tessellated  scale  

Florida  fern  caterpillar . 
Citrus  mealybug2  


1  For  the  most  part  aphids  can  be  controlled  with  one-half  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  although  there  are  a  few  species  which  are  quite  resistant  to  this  gas  and  not  so  readily  killed. 

2  The  ereenhouse  <  >rthezia  and  mealybugs  around  the  roots  of  plants  are  very  difficult  to  kill,  and  this 
dosage  is  recommended  only  for  those  occurring  above  the  soil. 


CHEMICAL  FORMULA  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

The  chemicals  ^  should  be  mixed  in  the  following  proportions:  For 
each  oimce  of  sodium  cyanid  use  1  h  fluid  ounces  cf  sulphuric  acid  and 

2  fluid  ounces  of  water. 

MIXING  THE  CHEMICALS. 

After  the  generators  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  green- 
house, and  before  the  chemicals  have  been  mixed,  the  cyanid  should 
be  weighed  accurately  and  the  proper  amount  for  each  generator 
placed  in  a  paper  bag  near  the  generator.  The  chemicals  should  be 
mixed  invariably  in  the  following  manner:  First,  measure  and  place 
in  each  generator  the  amoimt  of  water  required ;  second,  measure  and 
place  in  each  generator  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required; 
third,  drop  the  cyanid  into  the  diluted  warm  acid  in  each  gen- 
erator, immediately  leave  the  greenhouse,  and  post  a  danger  sign 
on  the  closed  door.  The  cyanid  should  be  dropped  gently  from  the 
bag,  not  thrown,  into  the  generators,  and  the  operator  should  begin 
at  the  generator  farthest  from  the  door  and  work  toward  the  door. 
In  case  there  are  two  rows  of  generators  the  cyanid  should  be  dropped 
simultaneously  by  two  operators.  As  little  time  as  possible  should 
elapse  between  the  addition  of  the  acid  and  the  addition  of  the 
cyanid,  as  the  heat  which  is  liberated  by  the  mixing  of  the  acid 
and  water  assists  in  the  generation  of  the  gas. 

1  If  potassium  cyanid  is  used  in  place  of  sodium  cyanid,  the  formula  should  be  as  follows:  For  each  ounce 
of  98  to  99  per  cent  potassium  cyauid  containing  38.4  per  cent  cyanogen  use  1  ounce  of  sulphui  ic  acid  and 

3  ounces  of  water.  The  yield  from  1  ounce  of  high-grade  sodium  cyanid  is  equivalent  to  the  yield  from 
li  ounces  of  high-grade  jwtassium  cyanid. 
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The  residue  left  in  the  generators  after  fumigation  should  be 
buried  or  poured  into  a  sink  and  the  generator  washed  before  being 
stored  for  future  operations. 

NUMBER  OF  GENERATORS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  generators  to  be  employed  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  size  of  the  greenhouse,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
gas  will  be  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  inclosure.  To  secuie 
this  advantage  a  number  of  generators  should  be  used  rather  than 
one  large  generator.  Generators  should  be  spaced  from  20  to  25 
feet  apart  (see  fig.  4),  and  in  case  of  a  hght  wind  a  few  extra  gen- 
erators should  be  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  greenhouse. 
An  ounce  to  each  jar  is  as  small  a  dose  as  is  practicable,  imless  the 
generators  are  well  rounded  inside  at  the  base  or  well  tilted. 

EXPOSURES. 

Short  exposures  with  a  greater  strength  of  gas  are  more  satisfactory 
than  a  weaker  strength  of  gas  overnight.  In  fact,  better  results  will 
be  gained  if  the  exposures  do  not  exceed  one  to  two  hours.  ^Vn 
exposure  of  one  hour  is  satisfactory  in  most  instances.  Short  ex- 
posures also  have  the  additional  advantage  of  permitting  the  green- 
house to  become  thoroughly  aired  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

VENTILATION  AFTER  FUMIGATION. 

If  there  is  a  hght  wind,  a  ventilation  of  10  to  15  minutes,  using  side 
and  top  ventilation^  wiJl  be  sufficient  and  will  not  lower  the  green- 
house temperature  to  a  dangerous  point  unless  it  is  close  to  zero 
weather  outside.  If  it  is  a  still  evening  and  the  outside  temperature 
is  not  below  32°  F.,  a  20  to  30  minute  ventilation  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  case  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  greenhouse  shortly  after  ventila- 
tion to  determine  the  temperature,  the  person  entering  should  not 
remain  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 

EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  ON  FUMIGATION. 

TEMPERATURE. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fumigate  if  the  temperature  in  the  green- 
house exceeds  70°  F.  or  if  the  temperature  is  less  than  52°  F. 

LIGHT. 

Light  unquestionably  affects  fumigation.  It  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  that  it  is  very  misafe  to  fumigate  when  the  sun  is 
high.  Furtheiinore,  some  injury  may  result  to  plants  which  have 
been  subjected  to  fumes  if,  on  the  following  day,  the  sun  is  very 
bright. 

MOISTURE. 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  as  a  result 
the  presence  of  excessive  moisture  in  gi'eenhouses  decreases  the 
5601°— 17— Bull.  880  2 
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effectiveness  of  the  gas  and  consequently  lessens  the  possibilit,y  of 
injury  to  the  plants  by  burning.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  fumigation  the  plants 
should  be  Fyringed  not  less  than  four  or  five  hours  prior  to  the 
hberation  cf  the  gas,  to  avoid  undue  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the 
water  on  t^e  benches  and -walks. 

HUMIDITY. 

A  relo lively  high  humidity  (98  to  100),  with  temperature  varying 
from  70°  to  75°  F.,  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  f  ohage 
of  the  plants,  whereas  plants  in  the  presence  of  the  same  high  humidity 
(98  to  100),  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  F.,  will  exhibit  little 
if  aDj  injury. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  A  FUMIGATION  BOX. 

A.  fumigation  box  is  desirable  for  two  reasons,  namely,  for  testing 
the  amount  of  gas  plants  can  stand  without  injury,  and  for  ridding 
a  hmited  number  of  potted  plants  of  insects,  and  thus  avoiding  costly 
and  laborious  hand  scrubbing  of  such  plants.  The  size  of  the  box  wiU 
depend  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  A  box  with  a  capacity 
of  200  cubic  feet  can  be  used  advantageously  for  nursery  stock, 
palms,  etc. 

Plants  to  be  fumigated  in  a  box  in  the  daytime  should  remain  in 
the  box  with  the  door  closed  at  least  one  hour  before  the  gas  is  gen- 
erated and  should  be  shaded  from  the  bright  sunlight  for  at  least 
tw^o  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  exposure. 

HOW  GREENHOUSES  BECOME  INFESTED  WITH  INSECTS. 

Doubtless  many  greenhouses  become  infested  with  insects  through 
the  agency  of  plants  commonly  referred  to  as  boarders."  The  prac- 
tice of  turning  over  home-grown  plants  to  a  florist  to  care  for  during 
the  absence  of  the  owner  on  a  vacation  is  prevalent  over  the  entire 
country,  and  often  results  in  estabhshing  pests  not  hitherto  known  to 
occur  on  the  florist's  premises.  If  the  trade  requires  such  a  practice, 
plants  of  this  character  shoifld  be  cleaned  thoroughly  of  insect  pests 
before  being  placed  with  the  regular  stock  of  the  greenhouse. 

Insect  infestations  in  greenhouses  have  been  traced  to  the  following 
sources:  Infested  plants  brought  in  from  coldframes  or  propagating 
beds  which  have  not  received  proper  attention;  cuttings,  plants,  and 
buds  received  from  other  estabhshments ;  and  imported  foreign  or 
domestic  stock.  Adults  of  the  greenhouse  white  fly,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  aphids,  etc.,  may  enter  through  open  ventilators  from  other 
greenhouses  or  gardens;  cutworms,  wireworms,  white  grubs,  etc.,  may 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  with  the  soil;  and  roaches,  ants,  sow- 
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bugs,  millipedes,  etc.,  are  sometimes  brought  in  with  packages,  or  they 
may  crawl  into  the  greenhouse  through  small  openings. 

COST  OF  HYDROCYANIC-ACID  GAS  FUMIGATION. 

The  economy  in  the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling aphids,  white  flies,  thrips,  and  the  common  greenhouse  scale 
insects  is  apparent  from  the  following  figures,  which  are  based  on 
current  manufacturers'  prices: 

For  the  most  part,  aphids  can  be  controlled  with  a  single  fumigation 
at  the  rate  of  otie-half  ounce  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 1  cent  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Tobacco  fumigation  with 
standard  tobacco  paper  costs  from  IJ  to  3  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  and  to  secure  a  satisfactory  control  the  operation  must  be 
repeated  several  times.  Standard  nicotine  soap  solution  costs  from 
1  to  3  cents  per  gallon,  and  4  gallons  are  required  to  cover  plants 
which  would  occupy  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

The  greenhouse  white  fly  can  be  controlled  with  three  successive 
fumigations  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  with  a  total  cost  of  3  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feot  for  a  com- 
plete control.  Standard  insecticides  cost  about  6  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  a  single  apphcation,  and  fully  four  apphcations  are 
required  for  a  satisfactory  control. 

Thrips  can  be  controlled  on  such  plants  as  azaleas,  lihes,  and  ferns 
with  a  single  fumigation  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  of  sodium 
cyanid  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  a  cost  of  1  cent  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  A 
single  apphcation  of  nicotine  soap  solution  costs  fully  five  times  as 
much  as  the  gas  treatment  and  still  gives  only  a  partial  control. 

The  common  scale  insects  of  greenhouses  (excepting  mealybugs) 
can  be  controlled  by  fumigating  the  infested  plants  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  a  cost  of 
1 J  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  standard  proprietary  insecticides 
commonly  recommended  for  scale  insects  cost  approximately  4  cents 
per  giiUon,  with  an  average  cost  of  16  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for 
each  treatment.  A  5  per  cent  homemade  kerosene  emulsion  costs  ap- 
proximately one-half  cent  more  per  1,000  cubic  feet  than  does  the 
gavssing  method,  and  gives  very  indifl'erent  results. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
labor.  Tlie  time  required  for  fumigation,  however,  wiU  not  exceed 
the  time  required  for  the  mixing  and  application  of  the  sprays. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

Do  not  guess  tlic  amount  of  chemicals  to  ho  employed  or  the  cubic 
contents  of  tlie  house. 

Do  not  fumigate  plants  i:i  a  greenhouse  in  dayligat.  (For  box 
fumigation  in  daytime,  see  page  10.) 
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Do  not  fumigate  when  the  temperature  in  the  greenhouse  is  below 
52°  or  above  70°  F. 

Do  not  leave  the  chemicals  within  reach  of  those  unacquainted 
with  their  poisonous  nature.    Always  have  them  properly  labeled. 

Do  not  handle  the  chemicals  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  pair  of  old  gloves  for  this,  and  to  use  them  for 
no  other  purpose.  Always  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  after  hand- 
lins:  the  chemicals  whether  gloves  have  been  used  or  not. 

Do  not  allow  the  acid  to  splash  or  drop  on  the  clothing  or  skin. 

Do  not  stay  in  the  greenhouse  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
place  the  cyanid  in  the  jars,  and  never  enter  a  greenhouse  charged 
with  the  gas  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 

Do  not  fail  to  post  danger  signs  at  all  entrances  before  setting  off 
the  charge,  and  to  see  that  the  greenhouse  is  closed  tightly. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fumigate  without  adjusting  the  ventilators  so 
that  they  can  be  operated  from  the  outside. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fumigate  a  large  greenhouse  alone. 

Do  not  fumigate  a  greenhouse  adjoining  a  dwelling  without  notify- 
ing the  occupants  before  fumigation. 

Do  not  pour  the  water  on  the  acid ;  pour  the  acid  on  the  water. 

Do  not  become  negligent  in  any  of  the  precautions;  to  do  so  may 
cause  serious  results. 

GUIDE  TO  GREENHOUSE  FUMIGATION. 

Table  II  is  offered  as  a  guide  to  those  desiring  to  employ  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  for  controlling  greenhouse  pests.  As  inaicated  in 
this  table,  certain  insects  and  plants  are  more  resistant  to  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  than  are  others,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
a  greenhouse  containing  a  miscellaneous  coUection  of  plants  is  to  be 
fumigated. 
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Table  II. — Results  of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  greenhouses  and  boxes. 
[Plants  with  an  *  were  fumigated  in  a  box.] 


Name  of  plant. 


Abutilon  sp. 


Do  

Acalypha  sp  

Achyranthes  sp. 
Ageratum  sp... 


Do. 


Air  plant...  

Allamanda  hendersoni. 

Alpinia  sanderae  

Alternant  he  ra  sp  

♦  Do  

Althea  sp  

Amaranthus  sp  

Amaryllis  sp  

Anthericum  comosum . 

Do  


Anthuriumsp  

Ardissia  sp  

Araucaria  excelsa  

Aristolochia  slpho. . . 

Artemisia  sp  

Artillery  plant  

Asparajhis  plumosus. 
Asparagus  sprengeri. 


Aspidistra  lurida . 

Aster  

Aucubajaponica. 
Azalea  sp  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Begonia  sp 


Do  

BerWris  rehderiana. 
Bou^ainvillea  

Buxus  sp  

Calendula  

Caladium  

Camellia  japonica.. . 


♦Do. 


Canna  

Carnation. 


*Do. 


Centaurca  

Cerous  ( niKht-blooming) 
Chrysanthi'munis: 
Single-stem  var  


Do  

Poni^on  var. 

Cigar  plant  

Cineraria  

Clerodendron.. 


Rate  in 
ounces  per 
1,000  cubic 
feet. 


1 


5 
5 

10 

5 

4 

i 


t!- 


10  I 


S2 

o 


60 


Infestation. 


Results  of  treatment. 


On  plants. 


On  insects. 


Greenhouse 
white  fly. 


-do. 


No  burning. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Greenhouse 
white  flv.  I 

  Tender 

,  burned. 
Aphids   No  burning 


tips 


Aphids. 


Long  scale  , . 

....do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Florida  red  scale ' 


Greenhouse 
thrips.  ' 

 do  ! 

Azalea  lace  wing 

Azalea  Eriococ- 
cus. 


 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Slight  burning.. 

No  burning  

Tips  burned  

Tender  tips 
burned. 

No  burning  

 do  

 do  

 do  


All  stages  except 
eggs  and  late 
pu^ae  killed. 


Do. 


100     per  cent 
kUIed. 


Do. 


80  per  cent  killed 
100  per  cent 
kUled. 


Greenhouse  Or- 
thezia. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Slight  burning. 
No  burning  


Citrus  mealy- 
bug. 


Greenhouse 
thrips. 


Onion  thrips . 


Aphids. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


....do  

 do  

 do  

Foliage  burned. 

No  burning  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Do. 


Do. 


New  growth 
burned. 

No  burning  

 do  


Tender  foliage 
burned. 

No  burning  

....do  


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 

50  per  cent  killed. 


70  per  cent  killed. 


100     per  cent 
kUled. 


Do. 


95  per  cent  killed. 


100  per  cent 
killed. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Table   II. — Results  of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  greenhouses  and 

boxes — Continued . 

[Plants  with  an  *  were  fumigated  in  a  box.] 


Name  of  plant. 


Cocliscomb . 
Coleus  


Rate  in 
ounces  per 
1,000  cubic 
feet. 


Columbine . 
Coreopsis . . 

Cosmos  

Croton  

Do.... 


*Do  

Cycas  circinalis  

Cyclamen  

*Do  

Daffodil  

Deutzia  gracilis  

Digitalis  

Dioscorea  pentaphylla. 
Dracaena  knerki  


10 

i 

10 

3 


Dracaena  indivisa  

Dusty  miller  

Erica  sp  

Eupatorium  sp  

Euphorbia  sp  

Euonymus  sp  

Ferns: 
Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Do  


*Do. 
*Do. 


Adiantum  croweanum 
Adiantum  gracilium. . 
Adiantum  trapezi- 

forme. 
Adiantum  cardioche- 

leana. 
Aspidium  tsus-sinense 
Asplenium  nidus-avis. 
Cyitomium  rochfor- 

dianum. 
CjTtomium  falcatum. 
Lastraea  chrysoloba  . . 
Nephrolepis  boston- 

iensis. 

*Do  


*Do. 
*Do. 


*Do. 


Nephrolepis  scottii. . . . 
Nephrolepis  whit- 
manii. 
Do   I 


7h 
10' 


2h 


1\ 
10 


Polystichum  s  e  t  o 
sum. 

Pteris  wilsoni  

Pteris  wimsetti  

Ficus  elastica  

Ficus  pandurata  


Ficus  utilis  

For^tmenot  

Forsythia  viridissima. 

Freesia  

Fuchsia  


63 


60 


Infestation. 


Greenhouse  Or- 
thezia. 


Long  scale  

Immature  citrus 
mealybug. 

Long  scale  

Florida  red  scale. 


Aphids. 


Results  of  treatment. 


On  plants. 


No  burning. 
 do  


 do  

 do....'.. 

Tips  biu-ned. 
No  bimiing. 
...-do  


On  insects. 


ICO     per  cent 
killed. 


Do. 
Do., 


..;.do  

....do  

 do  

Flowers  killed.. 

No  burning  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Long   -   tailed  i  do  

mealybug. 

 I  do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 1  do  


.do. 


Larvfe  of  Fla.  i  do  

fern  caterpillar .  | 

 do   do  

 do  1  New  growth 

burned. 

  No  burning  

Fern  aphid  do  

 do  i  do  


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Aspidistra  scale  do 


Larvse  of  Fla. 
fern  caterpillar. 

 do  

....do  


Aspidistra  scale . 


.do. 


 do  

New  growth 

-  burned. 

No  burning  


Larva}  of  Fla. 
ferncaterpillai 


Florida  red  scale 
Long  -tailed 
mealybug. 


Aphids. 


60  '  Aphids. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


 do. 

 do. 


 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

.....do  

Tips  burned. 
No  burning. 

 do  

 do  


All  stages  except 
eggs  killed. 


100     per  cent 
killed. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Table  II. 


-Results  of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  greenhouses  and 
boxes— Continued . 


[Plants  with  an  *  were  fumigated  in  a  box.] 


Name  of  plant. 


Fuchsia. 


Do  

Oaillardiasp. 
Gaxdenia  

Do  

Genista  

Do  


Geraniums: 
Bedding.. 


Do. 


Peppermint. 
Rose  


Gladiolus  

Heather  (Scotch)... 

Do  

Heliotrope  

Do  

Hibiscus  sp  

Hyacinth  (Roman). 
Hyacinth  (water)... 

Hydrangea  

Impatiens  sultani . . . 


Ipwmoea  grandiflora. 

Ivy  (English)  

Ivy  (German)  


Iris  (Spanish^  

Do  

Jenisalem  cherry . 

Lantana  .". 

Do  


Laurus  nobilis. 


Do  

Lillies: 

Calla  

Do  

Lilium  formosum. 


Do  

Lilium  multiflonim . . 

Do  

Lilium  speciosum  ru- 
brum. 

liObelia  

Marguerite  


Rate  in 
ounces  per 
1,000  cubic 
feet. 


Do. 


Do  

Marigold  (Prench)  

Mignonette  

Do  

Mimulus  moschatus. . . 
Narcissus  poeticus  


Infestation. 


Greenhouse 
white  flv. 


58 

62  I 
60  I 


55  Red  spider. 
52   do  


60 


Green  house 
white  fly. 


Aphids. 


Fla.red  scale.... 

Spanish  red 
scale. 


Aphids... 
Orthezia 


Results  of  treatment. 


On  plants. 


No  burning. 


Tips  burned  

No  burning  

 do  

Slight  burning. . 

No  burning  

Flowers  and 

new  growth 

burned. 

No  burning  


New  growth 

burned. 

No  burning  

New  growth 

burned. 

No  burning  

. . . . .do  

Slight  burning .. 

No  ])urning  

Tips  burned  

No  burning  

 do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


On  insects. 


Open  flowers 

burned. 
No  burning  


.do. 


Soft  brown  scale. 

Laurel  scale  

Long-tailed 

mealybug. 
Soft  brown  scale. 


 do  

Tips  l)urned. 
No  burning. 

 do  

 do  


68 


60 


68 
(VI  I. 
60  . 
52  . 
56  '. 
55  I. 


No  burning. 


No  burning. 


..do. 

 do. 

Aphids  j  do. 

 I  do. 

Aphids  do. 

 1  do. 

Aphids  do. 


Aphids  

Immature  hera- 
ispherical 


Tips  burned. 
No  burning. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do.. 


Tips  burned. 
No  burning. 
 do  


All  stages  except 
eggs  and  late 
pupse  killed. 


No  killing. 
100     per  cent 
killed. 


All  stages  ex- 
cept eggs  and 
late  pupaj 
killed. 


100     per  cent 
killed. 


96     per  cent 

killed. 
100     per  cent 

killed. 


Do. 

90  percent  killed. 

95 percent  killed. 
98  percent  killed. 
100     per  cent 

killed. 
90  percent  killed. 


100  per 
killed. 

Do. 

No  killing. 


cent 


100  per 

killed. 
95 percent  killed. 
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Table   II. — Results  of  fumigation   with  hydroq/anic-acid  gas  in  greenhouses  and 

boxes — Continued . 

[Plants  with  an  *  were  fumigated  in  a  box.] 


Rate  in 
ounces  per 
1.000  cubic 
feet.  • 


Name  of  plant. 


Narcissus  barri. 

Nasturtium  

Nigelia  sp  


Nymphaea  sp  . ,  

Orchids: 
Angraecum  e  b  u  r 
neum.i 

*Do.i  

Brassea  verrucosa . ' . 
Calanthe  (hybrid)  i. 
Cattleya  mo'ssiae  ' . . 
Cattleya  trianae 


Cattleya  trianae 
Cattelva  sp "-  

Do.:  

Do  


Chysis  aurea  

♦Toelia  baueri  

Coelopyne  cristata  

*Coelogyne  flaccida . . . 

Coelog3me  massan- 
geana. 

Coelogrne  speciosa  

CjTnbidixmi  pendu- 
lum. 

Cypripedivun  callo- 
svun. 

Cyprip>edium  ealypso . 
Cypripedium  spicer- 

ianum. 
Cypripedium  venus- 

tum. 

♦Cypripedium  sp  

.  Dendrobium  ains- 

worthi. 
Dendrobium 


gatum. 

♦Dendrobium  fimbri- 
atum. 

Dendrobium  grandi- 
flonmi. 

Dendrobium  nobile. . 

Dendrobium  parishii 

Epidendrum  prisma- 
tocarpum. 

Laelia  anceps  

Laelia  actuninata  

Laelia  su|)erbiens  

Maxillaria  gramini fo- 
lia. 

Oncidiiun  embratium . 
Oncidiimi  papilio- 

majus. 
Oncidium  sphacela- 

tum. 

Oncidium  splendidum 

Odontoglossum  sp  

Phalaenopsis  schil- 

leriana. 
Pholidota  imbricata . . 


2h 


20 


o5  :3 


Infestation. 


Results  of  treatment. 


On  plants.  On  insects. 


 !  No  burning. 

 do  

Aphids  do  


.do- 
.do. 


Diaspis  sp  '  Slight  burning . 

 1  No  burning. . .. 

 do  


 I  do. 

Thrips  do- 


60 


57 


57 


 :  do  

 I  do  

 do  

  Sligh*:  burning. 

plant  recov- 
ered. 

 i  No  burning  

 !  do  

 I  Few  old  leaves 

burned . 

Chaff  'jcale   Nn  burning  


.do.- 


Thrips  1  do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Lepidosaphes  sp.-  do . 

 !  do. 

 !  do. 

 I  do. 

 '  do. 


100  per 
kUled. 


Do. 


cent 


All  stages  except 
eggs  killed. 


100  per 
killed. 


cent 


All  stages  except 
eggs  killed. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


100  per  cent 
kUied. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


»  Orchids  in  growing  condition,  practically  all  having  new  growth,  flower  bud,  or  blossom. 
'  Imported  orchids  without  new  growth 
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Table  II. — Results  of  fumigation   with   hydrocyanic-adfl  gas   in   greenhouses  and 

boxes — Continued. 

[Plants  with  an  *  were  fiiraifpitcd  in  a  box.] 


Name  of  plant. 


Orchids — Continued . 
Schoraburgkia  tibi- 
cinis. 

Schomburqkia  undu- 
lata. 

Sobralia  macrantha. . . 
Thunia  marshaUiana, 

Vanda  caerulea  

Palms: 
Areca  lutescens  


♦Do.,  

Cocos  plumosa. 


Kcntia  l)eImoreana. . . 


♦Kentia  belmoreana . 
Kentia  fosteriana  


Latania  borbonica . 
Phoenix  roebeleni . 


*  Phoenix  sp  

R  hap  is  flabilliformis. 


Pandanus  graminifolius 
Pandanus  veitchi  

*Do  

Pansv  

Do  

Pelargonium  sp  


Pehtstemon  sp  

Do   

Petunia  

Poinsettia  

Poppy  (Shirley)  

Poppy  (water)  

Pnmula  (Chinese)  

Do  :  

Prim  u  1  a  malaco  ides  

Primula  obconica  

Rhododendron  

Rosemary  

Roses  (seven  commer- 
cial varieties). 

Do  


Sansevieria  

Scarlet  sage  

Schizanthus  sp. 
Smilax  , 


Snapdragon. 


Rate  in 
ounces  per 
1,000  cubic 
feet. 


2* 


2i 


10 


10 


10 


73 


60 


Infestation. 


Results  of  treatment . 


On  plants. 


No  burning. 
....do  


Palm  mealybug, 
tessellated 
scale. 

Tessellated 


Tessellated 
scale,  palm 
mealybug. 

Palm  aphid, 
palm  mealy- 
bug, thread 
scale,  Florida 
red  scale. 

Palm  mealybug, 
palm  aphid. 

Palm  aphid. 
Fbrida  red 
scale,  thread 
scale. 

Thread  scale  

Thread  scale, 
tessellated 
scale. 


.do. 

.do. 
..do. 


Palm  mealybug, 
tessellated 


Slight  burning 
of  some  new 
growth. 


No  burning. 


Slight  burning 
of  some  new 
growth. 


No  burning. 
 do  


Florida  red  scale   do. 

Aphids  do. 

 do. 

Aphids  do. 


 do  

Slight  burning . 

No  burning  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


New  growth 

burned. 

No  burning  

 do  

 do  

New  growth 

burned. 
New  growth 

and  tt  o  r  a  1 

spiices  burned. 


Un  insects. 


100    per  Cent 
killed. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

75  per 
killed. 


cent 
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Table  II. — Results  of  fumigation   with  hydroq^anic-acid  gas  in  greenhouses  and 

boxes — Continued . 

(Plaiits  with  an  *  were  fumigated  in  a  box.] 


Name  of  plant. 


Results  <rf  treatment. 


Infestation. 


On  plants. 


Spiraea  sp  

^phanotis  floribonda 
SteTia  


Swainsona  sp. 
Sweet  peas... 


Sweet  William  

Tlmnbergia  erecta . 

Tnlip  

UmbicllapiajDt.... 
Verbena  (hardy). . 
Verbena  Oemon). . 


Do 

Vinca  rosea  j  | 

Viol^  1  5 

WaDdmng  Jew   i 


 Il  Xobuminp  

 1  do  

 ^  do  

 1  do  

 I  do  

GO    Aphids   Tips  and  blos- 

soms burned. 

56  i   No  burning  

64  '  do  

55   do  

63  Red  spider  do  

60   do  

64    New  growth  j 

;i  burned. 

56   '  NobtuTiing  

66   do  

60  do  

48    Aphids  \  do  \ 

ft4    Sevoe burning.. 


100    per  cent 
killed. 


Do. 


Do. 


In  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
as  to  the  insects  referred  to  in  the  tables  by  their  common  names,  both 
their  common  and  scientific  names  are  listed  herewith: 

Greenhouse  white  fly  Trialeurodes  raporariorum  (Westw.). 

Citrus  mealybug  Pseudococcus  citri  (Risso). 

Long-tailed  mealybug  Pseudococcus  adoni^tm  (L.). 

Palm  or  avocado  mealybug    Pseudococcus  nipae  OJask. ) . 

Greenhouse  Orthezia  Orthezia  insignis  (Dougl.). 

Florida  red  acale  Chrysomphalus  ficus  (Ashm.). 

Long  scale  Coccus  eUmgatus  (Sign.). 

Soft  brown  scale  Coccus  hesperidum  (L.). 

Palm  aphis  Ceraiaphis  latofdae  (Boisd.)- 

Hemispherical  scale  Coccus  hemispherioa  (Targ.). 

Florida  fern  caterpillar  Eriopus  floridensis  (Guen.). 

Aspidistra  scale  Hemickionaspis  aspuKstrae  CSign.V 

TeaseUated  scale  Eucalymnatus  tessellatus  ( Sign .  . 

Azalea  Eriococcus  Eriococcus  azaleae  (Horv.). 

Azalea  lacewing  Stephanitis  azaleae  (Horv.). 

Greenhouse  thrips  Heliotkrips  haemorrhoidalis  (Bouche ) . 

Thread  scale  Isehnaspis  longirostris  (Sign.). 

Cha£f  scale  Parldtoria  proteus  (Curt.). 

Spanish  red  scale  Chrysomphalus  dictyospermi  (Morg.). 
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Fig.  4.— Greenhouse  ready  lor  fumigation. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE RELATING  TO  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  GREENHOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  PLANTS. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Verbena  Bud-moth.    (Department  Bulletin  226.) 

Violet  Rove  Beetle.    (Department  Bulletin  264.) 

European  Earwig  and  its  Control.    (Department  Bulletin  566.) 

Rose-chafer.    (Entomology  Circular  11.) 

Florida  Fern  Caterpillar.    (Entomology  Bulletin  125.) 

Abutilon  Moth.    (Entomology  Bulletin  126.) 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF  DOCUMENTS,    GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rose  Aphis.    (Department  Bulletin  90.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Greenhouse  Wliite  Fly.    (Entomology  Circular  57.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Common  Red  Spider.    (Entomology  Circular  104.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Rose  Slugs.    (Entomology  Circular  105.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Larger  Canna  Leaf-roller.    (Entomology  Circular  145.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Greenhouse  Thrips.    (Entomology  Circular  151.)    Pric:  5  cents. 

Flour  Paste  as  a  Control  for  Red  Spiders  and  as  a  Spreader  for  Contact  Insecticides. 

(Entomology  Circular  166.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Violet,  Rose,  and  Other  Ornamental  Plants.  (Entomology 

Bulletin  27,  n.  s.)    Price,  10  cents. 
Fall  Army  Worm  and  Variegated  Cutworm.    (Entomology  Bulletin  29,  n.  s.)  Price, 

5  cents. 

Rose  Slug-caterpillar.    (Entomology  Bulletin  124.).   Price,  5  cents. 
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AMONG  the  practical  methods  of  conserving  surplus  food, 
especially  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time,  are  those 
based  on  preservation  by  fermentation  and  salting  or  brining.  . 

Owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  canning  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  generation  and  the  ease  with  which  fresh 
vegetables  may  be  obtained  from  some  part  of  the  country  at 
almost  any  time  of  year,  relatiA^ely  little  use  has  been  made  of 
these  methods  of  preserving,  which  were  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  which  are  still  used  in  Europe  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  this  country  the  only  substances  commonly  prepared 
by  fermentation  are  sauerkraut  and  salt  cucumber  pickles,  and, 
as  a  domestic  product  in  some  regions,  "  salted  beans."  Many 
other  vegetables,  however,  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this 
method  of  preservation  and  furnish  products  quite  different 
from  the  original  substances,  but  which  are  none  the  less  whole- 
some and  appetizing  and  are  greatly  liked  by  many  people. 
They  also  oiler  variety  in  the  diet,  which  is  an  important 
consideration. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  describe  and  explain  methods 
of  preservation  by  fermenting  and  salting,  to  indicate  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  especially  applicable,  and  to  tell  how 
the  preserved  products  can  best  be  prepared  for  table  use. 

The  methods  are  not  given  with  the  view  that  they  will  be 
substituted  for  canning  or  drying,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  making  housekeepers  more  familiar  with  additional  methods 
of  preserving  foods  which  they  may  use  if  they  so  desire. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLES  BY  FER- 
MENTATION AND  SALTING. 
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5 


products  
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tables for  the  table  
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ADVANTAGES  OF  FERMENTATION  AND  SALTING  METHODS. 

METHODS  of  preserving  vegetables  by  salting  or  fermenting 
them  have  been  practiced  for  a  long  time,  and  vegetables  so 
prepared  are  known  to  be  wholesome  food.  Recent  experiments  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown  that  a  great  many  vege- 
tables ma}^  be  satisfactorily  preserved  by  such  methods  which  deserve 
a  wider  use  in  the  home  than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  One  advant- 
age that  these  methods  possess  is  that  they  make  use  of  containers 
which  could  not  be  used  for  canning.  For  example,  old  kegs,  lard  and 
butter  tubs,  stone  crocks  or  jars,  wide-mouthed  glass  jars,  and  glass 
preserving  jars  without  covers,  if  thoroughly  cleaned,  may  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  salted  or  fermented  vegetables.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  with  a  given  amount  of  labor,  a  great  deal  more  material 
can  be  cared  for  by  these  methods  than  could  be  preserved  in  the 
same  time  if  canning  or  drying  alone  were  depended  upon. 


The  methods  of  preservation  considered  in  this  bulletin  group 
themselves  naturally  under  three  heads:  (1) Fermentation  with  dry 
salting,  (2)  fermentation  in  brine,  and  (3)  salting  without  fennen- 
tation. 

When  vegetables  are  either  packed  dry  with  2  or  3  pounds  of  salt 
to  every  100  pounds  of  material,  as  in  the  making  of  sauerkraut,  or 
are  covered  with  a  brine  contiiining  5  pounds  of  salt  to  every  12  gal- 
lons of  water,  as  in  the  preparation  of  dill  pickles,  the  sugars  pres- 
ent in  the  vegetables  are  extracted  from  them  and  are  fermented  by 
the  lactic-acid-forming  bacteria  which  are  pre.sent  naturally  in  great 
numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  fresh  material.    After  this  ai'tion  has 
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gone  on  to  a  certain  point,  enough  of  this  lactic  acid  is  formed  to 
kill  the  bacteria  and  prevent  any  further  change  in  the  material, 
provided  certain  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
molds.  The  lactic  acid  permeates  the  fermented  material  and  gives  it 
a  characteristic  flavor  not  unlike  that  of  a  weak  vinegar  solution. 
This  flavor  is  relished  by  many.  The  lactic  acid  has  no  harmful 
effect.  It  is  the  same  acid  which  is  present  in  sour  milk  and  it  is 
digested  and  utilized  by  the  body  as  a  source  of  energy. 

If  the  vegetables  are  covered  with  a  very  strong  brine,  or  are 
packed,  with  a  fairly  large  amoimt  of  salt,  lactic-acid  fermentation 
and  also  the  growth  of  other  forms  of  bacteria  and  molds  are  pre- 
vented. This  method  of  preservation  is  especially  applicable  to  those 
vegetables  which  contain  so  little  sugar  that  sufficient  lactic  acid 
can  not  be  formed  by  bacterial  action  to  insure  preservation  of  the 
material. 

In  the  well-known  method  of  vinegar  pickling,  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  vinegar  acts  like  the  lactic  acid  produced  by  fermentation  as  a 
preservative,  preventing  the  growth  of  bacteria  or  molds.  Sometimes 
brining  precedes  pickling  in  vinegar,  and  often  the  pickling  is 
modified  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices,  which  add  flavor  as  well 
as  help  to  preserve  the  fruit  or  vegetables.  In  some  cases  olive  oil 
or  some  other  table  oil  is  added  to  the  vinegar,  as  in  the  making  of  oil 
cucumber  pickles. 

EQUIPMENT  NEEDED. 

A  supply  of  clean  wooden  kegs  or  stone  crocks  is  the  first  requisite. 
For  home  use  the  smaller  sizes  are  preferable  as  a  rule,  because  the 
contents  will  then  be  used  up  more  quickly  and  there  will  be  less 
chance  of  molding  from  standing  too  long  after  the  kegs  or  crocks 
are  opened.  Wooden  kegs  holding  5  or  10  gallons  are  a  convenient 
size.  New  kegs  are  preferable,  but  old  ones,  such  as  beer  or  cider 
kegs,  may  be  used  if  they  are  thoroughly  washed  and  steamed  to 
remove  any  undesirable  odor  or  flavor  which  might  be  imparted  to 
the  foods  packed  in  them.  Wooden  vessels  of  yellow  or  pitch  pine 
are  undesirable,  since  they  are  apt  to  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the 
foods.  Stone  crocks  or  jars  holding  from  1  to  5  gallons  are  con- 
venient. Stoneware  is  less  likely  to  absorb  flavors  than  wood,  and 
stone  jars  may  be  obtained  in  smaller  sizes  than  wooden  kegs.  Wide- 
mouthed  bottles  or  glass  jars,  which  are  not  suitable  for  canning,  may 
also  be  used  for  salting  or  fermenting  small  quantities  of  foods. 

A  supply  of  ordinary  fine  salt,  which  can  be  purchased  in  bulk  for 
about  2  cents  per  pound,  is  most  satisfactory  for  general  use.  Table 
salt  will  do  very  well,  but  is  rather  expensive  if  large  quantities  of 
vegetables  are  to  be  preserved.  The  rather  coarse  salt  (known  in  the 
trade  as  "ground  alum  salt^^),  which  is  used  in  freezing  ice  cream, 
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can  be  used.  Rock  salt  should  not  be  used  because  it  is  too  coarse  and 
is  likely  to  contain  impurities. 

Clean  white  cloth  (clieesecloth  or  muslin)  is  necessary  for  covering 
the  material  after  it  is  packed  into  the  container.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  cut  this  into  circular  pieces  about  G  inches  larger  in  di- 
ameter than  the  stone  crock  or  keg.  Two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth  or  one  thickness  of  muslin  or  heavier  cloth  should  be 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  vegetables. 

Round  pieces  of  board  about  1  inch  or  more  in  thickness  will  be 
needed  to  put  on  top  of  the  cheesecloth.  The  boards  should  be  a 
little  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  inside  of  the  crock  or  the  head 
of  the  keg  or  tub,  so  that  they  will  slip  in  and  out  easily.  The  pieces 
may  be  sawed  out  at  a  lumber  mill,  or  may  be  made  at  home  by 
fastening  together  several  boards  with  cleats  and  rounding  them 
with  a  small  saw  and  a  carpenter's  shave.  Almost  any  wood  may  be 
used  except  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  which  is  likely  to  impart  an  unde- 
sirable flavor  to  the  vegetables.  For  small  containers,  if  preferred, 
heavy  plates  of  suitable  size  can  be  used  instead  of  boards. 

One  or  more  clean  bricks  or  some  clean  stones  may  be  used  as 
w^eights  to  hold  down  the  mass  in  the  keg  or  crock. 

Paraffin  is  needed  to  pour  over  the  liquid  in  the  containers  (after 
fermentation  has  ceased)  to  prevent  mold. 

A  pair  of  kitchen  scales  or  steelyards  and  a  quart  or  gallon  liquid 
measure  completes  the  necessai-y  equipment. 

FERMENTATION  WITH  DRY  SALTING. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  fermentation  with  dry  salting  consists 
in  packing  the  material  with  a  small  amount  of  salt.  Xo  water  is 
added,  for  the  salt  extracts  the  water  from  the  vegetables  and  forms 
the  brine.  The  method,  in  general,  is  as  follows: 

Wash  the  vegetables,  drain  off  the  surplus  water,  and  weigh  them. 
For  each  100  pounds  of  the  vegetables  weigh  out  3  pounds  of  salt :  tor 
smaller  quantities  use  the  same  proportion  (3  per  cent  by  weight )  of 
salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  kog,  crock,  or  other  container  with  a 
layer  of  the  vegetables  about  1  inch  thick  and  sprinkle  over  this  a 
little  of  the  salt.  Do  not  add  too  much  of  the  salt  to  the  first  layers 
packed,  but  try  to  distribute  it  equally  among  the  dili'erent  layers  so 
that  the  quantity  which  has  been  weighed  out  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  given  quantity  of  vegetables  packed.  If  a  little  of  the  salt  is  Mt 
over,  it  can  be  added  to  the  top  layer,  but  if  more  has  to  be  athled  than 
has  been  weighed  out,  the  finished  product  will  taste  too  salty.  Con- 
tinue adding  layers  of  the  material  sprinkled  with  salt  until  the 
container  is  about  three-fourths  full.  Sprinkle  the  last  of  the  >ak  ou 
the  top  layer  and  spread  over  it  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  cheesooloth, 
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tucking  them  down  at  the  sides.  On  the  cloth  place  one  of  the  round 
pieces  of  board  or  a  plate,  mentioned  on  page  5,  and  on  this  put  a 
clean  stone  or  one  or  two  clean  bricks.  The  size  of  the  weight  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  material  being  preserved.  For  a  5-gallon 
keg  a  weight  of  10  pounds  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  a  larger  barrel  is 
used,  a  heavier  weight  will  be  needed.  The  weight  added  should  be 
sufficient  to  extract  the  juices  to  form  a  brine,  which  will  cover  the 
top  in  about  24  hours  and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more 

stones  after  the  material 
has  stood  a  while,  if  a 
brine  does  not  form.  The 
method  of  packing  the 
vegetables  is  illustrated  by 
figure  1. 

After  it  is  packed,  allow 
the  container  to  stand  in  a 
moderately  warm  room  to 
ferment.  The  salt  and 
pressure  of  the  weight 
soon  extract  water  from 
the  vegetables  and  form  a 
brine  which  soon  covers  the 
whole  mass.  The  stone  and 
board  serve  to  keep  the 
vegetables  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  If  the 
weight  is  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  a  larger  stone 
or  more  bricks  should  be 

Fig.  1.— I>iagram  illustrating  method  of  packing  added.  As  the  fcrmeuta- 
vegetables  into  keg  or  other  container  for  fer-  tion  gOCS  On,  bubbles  arise 
menting  or  salting.  ^         ^^^^^^       ^j^^  j.^^.^^ 

The  rate  of  fermentation  depends  principally  upon  the  temperature. 
In  warm  weather  it  requires  only  8  to  10  days ;  in  cool  weather  2  to  4 
weeks  may  be  necessary.  When  bubbling  stops,  fermentation  is  com- 
plete. A  good  way  to  determine  this  is  to  tap  the  receptacle  gently  ; 
if  no  bubbles  arise,  fermentation  is  finished. 

The  containers  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  store- 
room and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  treated  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  scum  of  mold.  If  this  is  not  done  a  thin  film  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  brine  soon  after  fermentation  ceases,  which  will  spread 
rapidly  and  develop  into  a  heavy  folded  membrane.  This  scum 
a  growth  of  microorganisms  which  feed  upon  the  acid  formed  by 
fermentation.    If  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed,  all  the  acid  will 
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eventually  be  destroyed  and  the  fermented  material  will  spoil.  I'liis 
scum  must  be  prevented  from  forming  if  the  product  is  to  be  kept 
for  a  considerable  time.  Exclusion  of  air  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
brine  will  entirely  prevent  its  formation.  There  are  three  feasible 
methods  of  accomplishing  this. 

The  first  method  is  to  cover  the  surface  with  very  hot  melted  paraf- 
fin. If  the  paraffin  is  sufficiently  hot  to  make  the  brine  boil  when 
poured  upon  it,  a  smooth,  even  layer  will  be  formed  before  harden- 
ing, making  a  perfectly  air-tight  seal.  Before  adding  paraffin  the 
containers  should  be  set  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  until  ready 
for  use,  as  any  attempt  to  move  them  afterwards  may  break  the  seal 
and  necessitate  resealing.  Paraffin  has  the  advantage  of  ease  in  han- 
dling, and  of  being  easily  separated  from  the  fermented  vegetables 
when  the}^  are  removed.  Further,  it  can  be  used  over  again  and  thus 
the  expense  is  small  in  the  long  run.  If  it  becomes  dirty  it  can  l)e 
purified  by  heating  ver}^  hot  and  straining  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  cheesecloth.  One  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  paraffin  is 
that  the  formation  of  gas  below  the  layer  will  break  the  seal ;  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  used  until  fermentation  has  ceased.  If  the 
paraffin  breaks,  it  should  be  removed,  remelted,  and  replaced. 

The  second  method  is  to  pack  a  barrel  or  keg  full  and  then  replace 
the  head.  Fill  the  barrel  or  keg  as  full  as  possible  with  the  frosh 
material  to  be  fermented  and  then  add  the  round  board  and  weights 
exactly  as  described  on  page  6.  Let  the  barrel  stand  for  48  hours 
to  allow  part  of  the  gas  to  escape.  Then  remove  the  board  and 
weight  and  head  the  barrel  or  keg  up  tight.  Bore  a  small  hole 
(about  one-half  inch)  in  the  head  and  fill  the  barrel  full  with  brine 
(made  by  dissolving  three-fourths  cup  salt  in  1  gallon  water)  so  that 
there  is  no  air  space.  Allow  the  barrel  to  stand  until  the  fermenta- 
tion has  stopped,  adding  more  brine  at  intervals  to  keep  the  container 
full.  When  bubbling  has  stopped,  plug  the  vent  tight.  If  the  barrel 
does  not  leak,  fermented  products  put  up  in  this  manner  will  keep 
indefinitely. 

The  third  method  is  to  use  an  oil,  like  cottonseed  oil,  which  floats 
on  the  surface  and  effectively  prevents  air  from  reaching  the  brine. 
Brine  covered  with  a  layer  of  cottonseed  oil  or  some  other  w^holesome 
oil  about  one-quarter  inch  thick  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  only 
objection  to  liquid  oils  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  preserved 
vegetables  without  getting  them  covered  with  the  oil,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  Before  the  vegetables  are  to  be  removed  the  oil 
shouLd  be  skimmed  or  siphoned  off  from  the  surface  of  the  brine. 

If  oil  or  paraffin  is  used  to  cover  the  brine,  it  is  advisiible,  after 
fermentation  is  finished,  to  adjust  the  amount  of  brine  used  and 
weights  on  the  cover  so  that  the  brine  comes  up  to  but  not  over  the 
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cover.  In  this  case  only  the  brine  exposed  between  the  cover  and 
sides  need  be  oiled  or  paraffined,  thus  saving  covering  material. 

Experiments  by  the  department  have  shown  that  the  following 
vegetables  may  be  preserved  successfully  under  home  conditions  by 
the  above  method  of  fermentation  by  dry  salting:  Cabbage  (sauer- 
kraut), string  beans,  beet  tops,  and  turnip  tops,  and  it  is  probable 
that  others  may  be  added  to  this  list  as  a  result  of  further  experi- 
ments. In  general  the  method  described  above  should  be  followed 
for  all  vegetables  preserved  by  this  method,  with  modifications  in 
the  preservation  of  some  of  them  as  follows : 

SAUERKRAUT   OR  FERMENTED  SALT  CABBAGE. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  a  general  belief  that  only  late 
or  fall  cabbage  is  suitable  for  making  sauerkraut.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  If  properly  handled  and  stored,  sauerkraut  of  ex- 
cellent quality  can  be  produced  from  cabbage  maturing  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  essential  points  are  the  use  of  only  mature, 
sound  cabbage,  scrupulous  cleanliness  throughout  the  process,  and 
proper  care  of  the  surface  of  the  brine  after  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  making  sauerkraut  for  home  purposes  the  outer  green  leaves 
of  the  cabbage  should  be  removed,  just  as  in  preparing  the  head  for 
boiling.  In  addition  all  decayed  or  bruised  leaves  should  be  dis- 
carded and  the  core  removed.  If  an  instrument  for  this  purpose  is 
not  available,  it  is  advisable  to  quarter  the  heads  and  slice  off  the 
part  of  tlie  core  remaining  on  each  quarter.  The  cabbage  should  be 
shredded  by  one  of  the  hand-shredding  machines  sold  upon  the 
market  for  such  purposes,  or  if  one  is  not  available  the  heads  may 
be  cut  into  thin  slices  with  a  slaw  cutter  or  a  large  knife. 

The  shredded  cabbage  should  be  packed  immediately  into  a  per- 
fectl}'  clean,  water-tight  receptacle,  such  as  a  cider  or  wine  barrel, 
keg,  or  tub.  As  it  is  packed  into  the  receptacle  add  salt  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  pound  of  salt  to  40  poimds  of  cabbage,  distributing  it 
evenly  throughout  the  cabbage,  as  described  on  page  5.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  approximateh^  2^  pounds  of  salt  to  each  100 
pounds  of  shredded  cabbage  give  the  best  flavor  to  the  resulting 
kraut.  When  the  barrel  or  crock  is  nearly  full  the  cabbage  should 
be  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  possible  and  covered  with  a  clean  board 
cover.  It  is  advisable  but  not  essential  that  clean  cloth  be  placed 
over  the  cabbage  before  the  cover  is  put  into  place.  The  salt  soon 
extracts  a  considerable  amount  of  the  cabbage  juice  from  the  cab- 
bage, and  a  sufficient  weight  of  clean  brick  or  stone  should  be  added' 
to  cause  the  brine  to  rise  up  to  the  wooden  cover.  Set  the  container 
aside  until  fermentation  is  complete,  skim  off  any  scum  that  forms 
and  protect  the  surface  by  pouring  over  it  a  layer  of  paraffin,  as 
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described  on  page  7.  If  paraffin  is  not  added,  the  scum  develops 
very  rapidly  during  warm  weather  and  soon  destroys  the  acid  of  the 
brine  and  the  sauerkraut  beneath.  If  the  sauerkraut  is  made  during 
the  fall  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  a 
layer  of  paraffin,  since  the  low  temperature  will  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  organism  which  destroys  lactic  acid  and  causes  dec(^mposition. 
No  doubt  the  popular  idea  that  sauerkraut  made  from  early  cabbage 
will  not  keep  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  fermentation  of  sauer- 
kraut made  from  such  cabbage  occurs  in  warm  weather  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  scum  soon  destroys  both  brine  and  kraut  if  the 
surface  is  not  properly  protected. 

STRING  BEANS. 

String  beans  should  be  young  and  tender  and  not  overgrown.  Re- 
move the  tip  ends  and  strings,  cut  or  break  the  beans  into  pieces  about 
2  inches  long,  and  pack  as  described  on  page  5.  If  desired,  the 
beans  may  be  shredded  by  cutting  lengthwise  several  times,  and  the 
fermented  product  prepared  like  sauerkraut. 

BEET  TOPS  AND  TURNIP  TOPS. 

Wash  to  remove  gi'it  and  follow  general  directions  as  described  on 
page  5. 

FERMENTATION  IN  BRINE. 

As  stated  above,  some  vegetables  which  do  not  contain  sufficient 
water  are  better  fermented  b}^  covering  them  with  a  weak  brine. 

Wash  the  vegetables,  drain  off  the  surplus  water,  and  pack  them 
in  a  keg,  crock,  or  other  utensil  until  it  is  nearly  full  (wdthin  about  3 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  vessel).  Prepare  a  weak  brine  as  follows: 
To  each  gallon  of  water  used  add  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  salt  and  stir  until  the  salt  is  entirely  dissolved. 
The  amount  of  brine  necessary  to  cover  the  vegetables  will  be  about 
equal  to  one-half  the  volume  of  the  material  to  be  fermented.  This 
is  very  easily  calculated  by  knowing  the  contents  of  the  container 
used.  For  example,  if  a  5-gallon  keg  is  to  be  packed,  2J  gallons  will 
be  needed.  It  is  best  to  make  up  at  one  time  all  the  brine  needed  on 
one  day.  A  clean  tub  or  barrel  can  be  used  for  mixing  the  brine. 
Pour  the  brine  over  the  vegetables  and  cover  as  described  on  page  5. 
Set  the  vessel  and  its  contents  aw^ay.  in  a  moderately  warm  room  to 
ferment.  When  fermentation  has  stopped,  the  container  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or  storeroom  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
treated  to  prevent  mold  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above.  Be- 
fore adding  the  paraffin  or  cottonseed  oil,  any  scum  or  mold  which 
may  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  should  be  removed  by 
skimming. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  following  vegetables  may  be  pre- 
served satisfactorily  by  fermenting  in  brine:  Cucumbei*s,  string 
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beans,  gi-een  tomatoes,  beets,  beet  tops,  turnip  tops,  corn,  and  green 
peas.  The  general  directions  given  above  should  be  followed,  but 
some  modifications  are  desirable  in  the  preserving  of  individual  vege- 
tables by  this  method,  and  these  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Wash  the  cucumbers  and  pack  into  a  clean,  water-tight  keg  or 
crock.  On  the  bottom  of  the  container  place  a  layer  of  dill  and  a 
handful  of  mixed  spice.  When  the  container  is  full  add  more  dill 
and  spice.  Add  sufficient  brine  to  cover  the  material.  When  nearly 
full  cover  with  a  clean  cloth  and  a  ]x)ard  cover  weighted  with  stone, 
as  described  on  page  5.  The  dill  and  spices  may  be  omitted  if 
desired. 

STELSG  BEAXS. 

Remove  the  ends  and  strings  from  the  l^eans  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  2  inches  long,  pack  in  the  container,  cover  with  brine,  and 
ferment,  as  described  on  page  9. 

GREEN  TOMATOES. 

Green  tomatoes  should  be  packed  whole  and  prepared  as  cucum- 
bers.  The  dill  and  spice  may  be  added  if  desired. 

BEETS. 

Beets  must  be  scrubbed  thoroughly  and  packed  whole.  If  peeled 
or  sliced  b^f^  rn  being  fermented  the  be^t-  lo^p  r  r.n^iderable  color  and 
flavor. 

BEET  TOPS  AND  TLRMP  TOPS. 

These  should  be  washed  thorouglily  and  packed  into  the  container 
without  being  cut  up. 

PEAS. 

Green  peas  should  be  shelled  and  packed  in  the  same  way  as 
string  beans.  It  is  advisable  to  use  fairly  small  containers  for  peas 
so  that  the  quantity  opened  up  will  be  used  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
spoil. 

CORN. 

Husk  and  clean  the  silk  from  the  corn:  wash  and  place  the  ears  on 
end  in  the  jar,  packing  the  jar  nearly  full.  Pour  the  brine  over  the 
ears :  add  cover  and  weights.  Fermented  com  has  a  sour  taste,  which 
may  not  be  relished  if  the  com  Ls  eaten  alone.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  preferable  in  most  cases  to  preser\  e  com  by  canning,  drying, 
or  by  salting,  as  described  on  page  11.  Fermented  corn,  however, 
may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  dishes,  .such  as  chowders, 
omelets,  etc.,  where  its  flavor  wiU  be  masked  to  some  extent  by  the 
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other  ingredients,  and  the  acid  taste  of  the  fermented  com  may  not 
be  objectionable  to  some  people. 

SALTING  WITHOUT  FER!^IENTATION. 

In  this  method  the  vegetables  are  packed  with  enough  salt  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  or  the  growth  of  yeasts  or  molds.  The  following 
directions  should  be  followed  in  salting  vegetables: 

Wash  the  vegetables,  drain  off  the  water,  and  then  weigh  them. 
For  each  100  pounds  of  vegetables  weigh  out  '25  poimds  of  salt.  For 
smaller  quantities  use  the  same  proportion  of  salt  (one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  vegetables).  Spread  a  layer  of  the  vegetables  about 
1  inch  deep  on  the  bottom  of  a  clean  keg.  tub.  or  crock,  and  sprinkle 
heavily  with  some  of  the  salt.  Try  to  distribute  the  salt  evenly  among 
the  different  layers  packed  so  that  the  quantity  weighed  out  will  be 
just  enough  to  pack  the  vegetables.  Continue  adding  layers  of  veg- 
etables and  salt  until  tlie  container  is  nearly  full  and  then  cover  with 
the  clean  cloth,  board,  and  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  fermentation  by 
dry  salting.  The  keg  or  other  container  should  then  be  set  aside  in 
a  cool  place.  If  the  salt  and  pressure  of  the  weight  have  not  ex- 
tracted sufficient  brine  to  cover  the  vegetables,  after  24:  hours,  pre- 
pare a  strong  brine  by  dissolving  1  pound  of  salt  in  '2  quarts  of  water 
and  pour  enough  of  this  over  the  vegetables  to  come  up  to  the  round 
wooden  cover.  There  will  be  a  small  amoimt  of  bubbling  at  the  start, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fermentetl  vegetables,  but  this  will  not  continue 
for  long.  Just  as  soon  as  the  bubbling  has  stopped  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  should  be  protected  by  one  of  the  methods  described  on 
page  7. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  following  vegetables  may  be 
satisfactorily  preserved  by  the  above  method :  Dandelions,  beet  tops, 
turnip  tops,  spinach,  chard,  kale,  cabbage,  string  beans,  gi*een  peas, 
and  corn.  The  string  beans  should  be  cut  in  2-inch  pieces,  as  in  their 
preparation  for  fermentation.  The  peas  sliould  be  shelled  and  packed 
according  to  the  directions  given  above.  Cabbage  should  be  shi*edded 
and  packed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sauerkraut. 
Com,  however,  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  and  the  di- 
rections for  salting  it  are  as  follows : 

SALTED  COHK. 

Husk  the  ears  of  corn  and  remove  the  silk.  Cook  in  boiling  water 
for  about  10  minutes  to  set  the  mUk.  Cut  off  the  corn  from  the  cob 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Weigh  the  com  and  pack  in  layers  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  fine  salt,  as  described  above. 
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CARE  AND  STORAGE  OF  FERMENTED  AND  SALTED  PRODUCTS. 

If  properly  prepared  and  stored,  fermented  and  salted  products 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It  is  absolutely  necessarj-  to  prevent  mold 
from  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  brine  of  fermented  vegetables  by 
the  addition  of  paraffin  or  in  some  other  way,  as  described  on  page  7. 
Protection  of  the  surface  of  salted  vegetables  is  desirable,  but  not 
necessary  if  the  containers  are  covered  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  brine.  Practically  all  of  the  trouble  with  the  fermented  or  salted 
products  may  be  traced  to  carelessness  in  protecting  the  surface  of 
the  brine.  In  case  mold  should  develop  upon  the  surface  or  the  brine 
should  become  evaporated  so  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  food  spoil, 
this  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel 
has  spoiled,  even  though  the  upper  layers  may  have  a  very  disagree- 
able odor.  The  molds  and  other  organisms  which  cause  the  spoiling 
do  not  penetrate  rapidly  to  the  lower  layers,  and  by  carefully  remov- 
ing the  spoiled  material  from  the  top,  adding  a  little  fresh  brine  and 
pouring  hot  paraffin  on  the  top,  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  may  be  saved.  After  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  containers  of 
salted  and  fermented  vegetables  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place. 
They  should  be  protected  from  rats,  mice,  and  vermin,  which  might 
eat  through  the  paraffin  layer  and  get  at  the  contents. 

PREPARATION  OF  FERMENTED  AND  SALTED  VEGETABLES  FOR 

THE  TABLE. 

Some  fermented  and  salted  vegetables,  like  cucimibers,  are  eaten 
raw;  others,  like  cabbage  (sauerkraut),  are  usually  cooked.  In  gen- 
eral the  fermented  and  salted  products  may  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  fresh  vegetables,  except  that 
before  being  cooked  they  should  be  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  several 
hours  or  longer,  if  necessary,  to  remove  the  salt,  the  water  being 
changed  several  times.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  also  to 
change  the  water  once  or  twice  during  the  boiling  of  the  salted  vege- 
tables. In  this  one  should  be  guided  by  taste. 

Fermented  vegetables,  after  being  removed  from  the  container, 
should  be  rinsed  thoroughly  in  fresh  water  and  then  cooked  without 
soaking  if  a  product  having  a  decidedly  acid  flavor  is  desired.  If 
one  does  not  desire  the  acid  flavor,  it  may  be  modified  to  any  extent 
or  removed  almost  entirely  by  soaking  the  fermented  vegetables  as 
directed  above  for  the  salted  product. 

The  following  suggestions  and  recipes  are  given  as  a  guide  in  the 
preparation  of  salted  and  fermented  vegetables  for  the  table.  These 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
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DANDELIONS,  SPINACH,  KALE.  AND  OTHEB  GREENS. 

The  salted  greens,  after  they  have  been  soaked  to  remove  the  salt, 
may  be  boiled  with  fat  meat  or  boiled  plain  and  served  with  a  cream 
sauce  and  garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs.  When  so  prepared  they 
taste  much  like  the  fresh  greens,  although,  naturally,  they  lose  some 
of  their  flavor  during  the  salting  and  freshening  processes. 

The  fermented  greens  may  be  soaked  and  cooked  in  the  same  way 
as  the  salted  greens,  but,  in  general,  it  is  desirable  to  cook  them  with- 
out soaking  and  preserve  the  acid  flavor,  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  fi*esh  gi*eens  when  boiled  and  served  with  vinegar. 

BEETS. 

Rinse  the  fermented  beets  and  boil  in  the  same  manner  as  fresh 
beets.  When  thus  prepared  they  have  a  flavor  which  is  not  unlike  the 
common  pickled  beets  and  may  be  sen  ed  as  a  pickle,  with  butter,  or 
used  in  the  preparation  of  salads,  vegetable  hashes,  etc. 

STRING  BEANS. 

The  salted  string  beans  should  be  soaked  to  remove  the  salt  and 
then  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  fresh  string  beans  are  pre- 
pared. The  fermented  string  beans  may  be  cooked  without  soaking 
and  served  as  a  vegetable  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a  salad,  the  acid 
flavor  being  agi*eeable  to  many  persons.  Young  and  tender  string 
beans  may  be  fermented  and  eaten  raw  in  the  same  way  as  cucumber 
pickles. 

CORN. 

To  prepare  the  fermented  or  salted  corn  for  the  table,  rinse  it 
thoroughly  and  soak  it  for  four  or  five  horn's,  changing  the  water 
frequently.  In  general  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  remove 
practically  all  of  the  acid  flavor  from  the  fermented  corn.  After 
soaking,  place  the  corn  in  cold  water  and  bring  to  boil,  pour  off  the 
water,  add  fresh  cold  water,  bring  to  boil  again,  and  cook  until 
tender.  The  cooked  salted  or  fermented  com  may  be  used  in  the 
following  recipes  which  are  given  below,  or  may  be  served  as  stewed 
corn  or  sii('(  ot:ish. 

Ck)RN  Chowder. 


1  cup  tomatoes. 
3  tablespoons  floor. 
1  cup  milk  or  crejim. 
1  teaspoon  salt, 
i  teaspoon  pepper. 


J  pound  cold  beef,  or 

1  pound  salt  pork  or  bacon. 

2  potatoes. 
1  onion, 
i  green  pepper, 
li  cups  cooked  corn,  or  more. 

Cut  tbe  meat  or  pork  into  cubes:  cover  well  with  water.  Add  the  tomato  and 
cook  slowly  for  about  two  hours.  Then  add  the  potato,  onion.  pcpi*r,  ct>rn.  and 
seasonings.  Oook  until  the  vejretables  are  tender.  Mix  tho  flour  with  a  little 
cold  water,  add  to  the  other  ingreilieuts,  and  cook  slowly  for  5  or  10  minutes. 
Add  the  milk  or  cream ;  serve  hot. 
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Scalloped  TomatoExS  With  Corn, 


2  cups  ejinnetl  tomatoes. 
1  teasp»>«jii  salt. 
\  teaspoon  pepper. 


2  tablesi)oons  sugar. 

1  cup  bread  crumbs. 

2  cups  salted  or  fermeuted  corn. 


Cover  the  bottom  of  the  greased  baking  dish  or  casserole  with  a  layer  of 
bread  crumbs :  add  a  layer  of  the  com  and  one  of  tomatoes.  Continue  this  imtil 
all  materials  have  been  used  up.  saving  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  for  the  top. 
Dot  with  butter  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Corn  ProDirsG. 


2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  other 
fat. 

*  teaspoon  salt. 


L'  eggs. 
1  pint  milk. 

1  tablesixx)n  sugar. 

2  cups  cold  cooked  corn. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  light  and  add  the  sugar,  corn,  milk,  melred  butter,  and  salt. 

Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  firm.  Skim  milk 
iiay  be  used  in  this  dish. 

Corn  Omelet. 


1  tablesi)oon  butter. 
1  cup  cold  cooked  corn. 


4  eggs. 

i  teasp<x>u  salt. 
4  tablespoons  hot  water. 

Separate  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs.  To  the  yolks  add  the  salt,  pepper,  and 
hot  water,  beat  until  thick,  and  then  add  the  corn.  Fold  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
into  the  first  mixture.  Cook  the  omelet  slowly  in  a  buttered  pan  until  a  deli- 
cate brown. 

Corn  Fritters. 


2  teaspoons  salt. 
i  teaspoon  paprika, 
o 


2^  cups  cooked  corn. 
1  cup  flour. 

1  teaspoon  baking  i)owder. 

Chop  the  corn.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  chopped  corn  and  the 
well-beaten  egg  yolks,  and  then  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake  on  well- 
greased  griddle  or  in  frying  pan  until  a  golden  brown.  Drain  on  brown  paper. 
Sen  e  hot  with  butter  or  sirup. 


Corn  Waffles. 


li  cups  flour. 

5  cup  cooked  corn. 

1*  cups  milk. 

2  table.spoons  sugar. 


4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
I  teaspoon  salt. 
1  tablespoon  butter. 
1  egg. 


3Iix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  the  corn  and  mis  thoroughly.  Add  the 
milk,  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  butter,  and  stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  Bake  in 
greased  hot  waffle  iron  until  golden  brown. 


PEAS. 


Salted  or  fermented  peas  should  be  soaked  to  remove  most  of  the 
salt  or  acid  flavor,  and  may  then  be  served  in  the  same  way  as  fresh 
green  peas.  The  following  recipes  have  been  found  satisfactory  for 
using  the  salted  or  fermented  peas : 
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PuK^E  OF  Peas. 

2  cups  salted  or  fermented  peas.  |  1  tablespoon  butter  or  other  fat. 

i  cup  whole  or  skim  milk.  '  Paprika. 

1  tear.spoon  salt. 

Boil  the  i)eas  until  ten<lei\  press  them  through  a  sieve  to  remove  skins,  and 
put  into  a  .saucepan.  Add  ^  cup  warm  milk  (or  skim  milk),  1  teaspoon  .salt,  and 
a  little  paprika.   Mix  well  and  cook  for  five  minutes.    Serve  hot. 

Pea  Tim  bales. 

2  cups  salted  or  fermented  peas.  i  2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  other  fat. 
2  eggs.                                            I  ^  teasiXK)n  salt. 

Boil  the  peas  until  tender  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  the  eggs  well 
beaten,  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice.  Turn  into  greased 
molds  and  cover  them  with  greased  pai)er.  Set  the  molds  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  the  oven  until  firm.    Serve  with  white  sauce. 

o 
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ORCHARD  IRRIGATION  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  of  this  country'  varies  in  practice, 
according  to  water  supply,  climate,  soil,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  land,  and  in  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  system. 

The  right  selection  of  land  for  an  orchard  tract 
should  be  the  irrigator's  first  step  toward  profit- 
able fruit  production. 

Expensive  devices  should  not  be  used  for  distrib- 
uting water  in  orchards  of  low  value  and  small 
returns,  but  valuable  orchards,  yielding  large  an- 
nual returns  will  justify  the  best-known  devices 
for  successful  irrigation. 

Prevention  of  waste  of  water  should  be  a  chief 
object  of  the  irrigator  not  alone  for  the  sake  of 
economy  but  for  the  good  of  the  orchard  as  well. 

A  discussion  of  the  factors  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful irrigation  of  orchards,  as  well  as  of  differ- 
ent methods  used,  is  presented  in  the  following 
pages. 
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SELECTION  OF  LANDS  FOR  ORCHARDS. 


I  ARE  and  good  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 


an  orchard  tract .  If  the  enterprise  turns  out  well,  the  profits  are 
high,  but  if  it  fails,  the  losses  are  heavy.  It  mvolves  the  setting  aside 
of  good  land,  the  use  of  iiTigation  water,  and  somewhat  heavy  ex- 
penses in  pui'chasing  trees,  settmg  them  out,  and  carmg  for  them  mitil 
they  begin  to  bear. 

Assuming  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  district  selected  are 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  gi'own,  the  next  most  important 
things  to  consider  are  good  dramage  and  freedom  from  early  and  late 
frosts.  Low-lying  lands  under  a  new  irrigation  system  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  even  if  the  subsoil  is  quite  dry  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  results  of  a  few  years  of  heavy  and  careless  irrigation 
on  the  higher  lands  adjacent  may  render  the  lowlands  xmfit  for  or- 
chards. On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  lands  are  not  always  well 
drained  naturally.  A  bank  of  clay  extendnig  across  a  slope  may  inter- 
cept percolating  water  and  raise  it  near  the  surface.  Favored  locations 
for  orchards  in  the  momitain  States  often  are  fomid  in  the  narrow 
river  valleys  at  the  mouths  of  canyons.  The  coarse  soil  of  these  deltas, 
the  steep  slopes,  and  the  wind  which  daily  blow  first  out  of  the  can- 
yons and  then  back  into  them,  afford  excellent  conditions  for  the 
production  of  highly-flavored  fruits  at  the  minimum  risk  of  being 
injured  by  frost. 

Proper  exposure  is  another  important  factor.  In  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  West  and  Southwest  a  northern  exposure  sometimes  is 
best,  but  as  a  rule  the  orchards  of  the  West  require  warmth  and  smi- 
shine,  and  usually  a  southerly  exposure  is  most  desirable.  Natural 
barriers  frequently  intercept  the  sweep  of  cold,  destructive  winds,  and 
when  these  are  lacking,  wmdbreaks  may  be  planted  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 
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The  elevation  of  the  locality  hkewise  should  be  considered.  As  a 
rule,  the  higher  the  elevation  the  colder  the  chmate  and  the  shorter 
the  growing  season.  The  principal  reason  why  peaches  can  be  grown 
as  successfully  at  Penticton.  British  Columbia,  as  at  Brigham.  Utah, 
is  that  Penticton  is  less  than  1.300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Brigham 
is  more  than  4,300  feet  above.  It  is  true  also  that  the  low-lying 
lands  of  any  locahty  are  the  most  subject  to  frost.  Depressions  or 
sheltered  coves  should  not  be  selected  for  orchards  if  the  cold  air  has  a 
tendency  to  collect  in  them,  a  free  circulation  of  air  being  necessary 
to  drive  away  irost. 

A  severe  frost  that  did  great  damage  to  the  citrus  orchards  of  south- 
em  Califoniia  in  the  month  of  January.  1913,  demonstrated  that  the 
most  desirable  locations  as  regards  freedom  from  injurious  frosts  are 
to  be  foimd  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  vaUeys  and  comparatively  near 
bluffs  adjacent  to  depressions  into  which  the  cold  air  may  settle. 

Experience  has  shown  that  orchard  trees  of  nearly  all  kinds  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  soils  that  differ  widely  in  theii*  mechanical  and 
chemical  composition,  and  it  has  also  shown  that  certain  types  of  soils 
are  best  adapted  to  panicular  kinds  of  trees.  Thus  the  be^t  peach, 
almond,  apricot,  and  ohve  orchards  of  the  West  are  foimd  on  the 
lighter  or  sandier  loams ;  the  best  apple,  cherry,  and  pear  orchards  on 
heavier  loaniis;  whereas  walnut,  pnme.  and  orange  orchards  do  best 
on  medium  grades  of  soil.  The  requirements  of  all.  however,  are  a 
deep,  rich,  and  weU-tl rained  soil. 

TYPIC.\L  WATER  SUPPUES  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

Formerly  most  western  orchards  were  suppUed  with  water  through 
earthen  ditches.  These  leaky,  unsightly  channels,  by  reason  of  their 
cheapness,  would  have  been  retained  veiy  generally  had  it  not  been 
for  the  increasing  value  and  scarcity  of  water.  The  value  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  has  increased  very  materially  in  recent  years. 
In  many  locahties  there  is  hkewise  great  scarcity  at  certain  times. 
These  rapidly  changing  conditions  have  induced  many  water  com- 
panies to  prevent  some  of  their  heavy  losses  in  conveving  water  by 
substituting  pipes  for  open  ditches  m  earth,  or  else  by  hning  the 
ditches  to  make  them  water-tight. 

The  high  value  and  scarcity  of  the  water  in  natural  streams  hkewise 
have  induced  orchardists  to  put  in  pumping  plants  to  raise  water 
from  undergroimd  soiu*ces.  It  was  estimated  that  24.600  of  these 
plants  were  in  operation  in  1914  in  California  alone.  In  other  parts 
of  the  West  reservoirs  are  being  built  to  supplement  the  late  simimer 
flow  of  streams  which  fail  to  provide  enough  water. 

The  few  typical  examples  which  follow  may  not  only  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  how  orchards  are  supphed  with  water,  but  indicate 
also  the  customary  division  into  tracts  to  serve  this  and  other  piu:- 
poses.^ 
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Lewiston  Basin  is  where  Clearwater  River  flows  into  the  Snake 
River  in  western  Idaho,  and  varies  from  700  to  1,900  feet  above  sea 
level.  Some  years  ago  water  was  brought  from  neighboring  creeks 
and  stored  in  a  reservoir.  The  water  required  for  orchard  irrigation 
b  conducted  from  this  reservoir  under  pressure  in  two  lines  of  redwood 
stave  pipes  over  the  roUing  hills  which  separate  the  reservoir  from 
the  orchard  lands.  On  these  lands  contour  lines  were  first  estab- 
lished, and  each  quarter  sec■t]>^'^  \v:^<  afterwards  divided  into  40-acre 
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Fig.  1.— Orchard  tracts  at  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

tracts  by  60-foot  streets.  Tliese  were  further  subdivided  into  eight 
5-acre  tracts,  with  a  20-foot  alley  through  the  center.  Figure  1. 
showing  block  28  of  the  survey,  indicates  the  general  arrangement. 
The  large  conduits  from  the  reservoir  are  connected  to  smaller  lateral 
pipes  laid  in  the  alleys,  and  these  in  turn  are  tapped  by  3-inch  pipes, 
which  furnish  water  to  the  5-acre  tracts. 

The  chief  water  supply  for  the  lemon  groves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corona,  Cal.,  comes  from  Perris  Basin,  40  miles  distant.  The  com- 
pany owns  3,600  acres  of  water-bearing  lands  in  tliis  basin  and 
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pumping  plants  have  been  installed  at  favorable  points.  These 
plants  are  operated  by  motors  which  formerly  were  supplied  with 
current  from  a  central  generating  station  located  at  Ethenac,  but 
in  recent  years  the  current  has  been  purchased  from  the  Southern 
Sierra  Power  Co.,  which  transmits  it  across  the  Mojave  Desert  from 
Owens  Valley. 

Small  lined  channels  convey  the  water  from  the  pumps  to  the  main 
conduit  shown  in  cross  section  in  figure  2.  The  concrete  lining  of  this 
conduit  is  composed  of  one  part  cement  to  seven  parts  sand  and 
gravel,  having  a  thickness  on  the  slopes  of  2^  inches  and  on  the  bot- 
tom of  3  to  4  inches.  The  lining  is  made  still  more  impervious  by  the 
addition  of  a  plaster  coat  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  composed  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand.  The  cost  was  5^  cents  per 
square  foot,  or  55  cents  per  linear  foot.  The  main  conduit  consists  of 
about  30  miles  of  fined  canal  and  10  miles  of  piping  30  inches  in 
diameter.  As  a  rule  the  groves  are  laid  out  in  10  acre  tracts,  and 
piping  of  various  kinds  conveys  the  water  from  the  main  to  the  highest 


Thence  it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  canal  to  the  orchard  lands  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  groves  in  cement  and  vitrified  clay  pipes.  The  o^^^ler  of  a 
tract,  whether  it  be  10,  20,  30,  or  40  acres  in  extent,  receives  his  supply 
at  the  highest  comer  through  a  hydrant  box.  Each  hydrant  box  not 
only  allows  the  water  to  pass  from  the  end  of  a  lateral  pipe  to  the 
head  flume  of  the  tract  to  be  irrigated,  but  also  measures  the  amount 
in  miner's  inches  under  a  4-inch  pressure  head  as  it  passes  through. 

On  the  Gage  Canal  system  in  Riverside  County,  Cal.,  the  water 
supply  for  the  tiers  of  40-acre  tracts  is  taken  from  the  canal  in  riveted 
steel  pipes  varying  from  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  These  larger 
mains  are  connected  with  4,  5,  and  6  inch  lateral  pipes  of  the  same 
material,  which  convey  the  water  to  the  highest  point  of  each  10-acre 
tract.    This  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

The  ditches  conducting  water  from  gravity  canals  to  orchard 
tracts  do  not  differ  from  the  supply  ditches  for  other  crops  which  have 
been  described  in  previous  pubhcations  of  this  department.^ 

Various  devices  are  used  for  the  measurement  of  water  appUed  to 
orchards.    Where  the  water  supply  is  conducted  in  open  channels 


point  of  each  tract,  from 
which  it  is  distributed 
between  the  rows  in 
furrows. 


Fig.  2. — Concrete-lined  canal  of  the  Temescal  Water  Co. 


A  large  part  of  the 
water  used  by  the  River- 
side Water  Co.  is  pumped 
from  the  gravelly  bed 
of  the  Santa  Ana  River. 


1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Buls.  263  and  373. 
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some  form  of  the  weir  is  the  most  common.  The  simplest  form  of 
this  device  consists  of  a  wall  or  bulkhead  built  across  the  channel, 
with  an  opening,  called  a  weir  notch,  cut  in  the  top.  This  weir  notch 
may  be  rectangular,  trapezoidal,  or  triangular  in  form,  and  in  all 
three  the  water  is  measured  as  it  pours  tlirough  the  notch.  The 
triangidar  notch  is  the  best  suited  for  small  discharges,  running  from 
1  to  50  or  more  miner's  inches.  For  larger  quantities  the  rectangular 
weir  is  to  be  preferred.  Full  instructions  pertaining  to  the  proper 
manner  of  building 
and  setting  weirs, to- 
gether with  tables  of 
weirdischarges,may 
be  found  in  Farm- 
er's Bulletin  813. 

When  water  is  con- 
veyed to  orchards 
in  pipes  under  pres- 
sure, the  accurate 
measurement  of  the 
flow  is  more  difficult 
and  costly.  Li  re- 
cent years  a  number 
of  meters  have  been 
devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  of  these 
mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Venturi 
irrigation  meter,  the 
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Fig.  3.— Orchard  tract  under  Gage  Canal,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Binckley  meter,  the  Grant -Mitchell,  the  Hill  meter,  and  the  Hanna 
meter.  Several  kinds  of  irrigation  hydrants  also  have  been  devised, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  4  and  another  m  figure  5.^ 

CLEARING  AND  GRADING  LAND  FOR  FRUIT. 

As  a  rule  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  planted  on  land  previously  cul- 
tivated and  cropped,  but  citrus  fruit  trees  generally  are  planted  on 
virgin  soil.  One  of  the  best  preparatory  crops  for  deciduous  orchards 
is  alfalfa.  '^Tliis  vigorous  plant  breaks  up  the  soil  and  subsoil  by  its 
roots,  collects  and  stores  valuable  plant  foods,  and  when  it  is  turned 
under  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  leaves  the  soil  in  much 
better  condition  for  the  retention  of  moisture  and  the  growth  of 
young  trees. 

In  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  new  land  is  first  plowed  8  to  12 
inches  deep,  then  carefully  gi*aded  and  smoothed  and  seeded  to  red 
clover  for  one  or  two  seasons.    On  the  west  side  of  this  vaUey  puie 


For  description  of  these  hydrants  sop  Bulletin  247  of  the  University  of  California. 
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trees  and  piiie  stumps  are  encountered.  These  can  be  removed  best 
by  burning.  A  hole  1^  mches  m  diameter  is  bored  through  the  base 
of  the  stump  or  tree  ui  a  slanting  direction.  It  is  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  on  the  windward  side  and  about  18  inches  above  the 
surface  on  the  leeward  side.  A  fire  is  then  built  m  the  hole,  using 
small  twigs  to  start  it.  As  the  fire  bums  the  opening  is  increased 
and  larger  lunbs  are  inserted.  In  two  or  three  days  the  stump  will 
have  burned  out,  the  fire  burning  down  into  the  roots  to  a  depth  of 
12  to  14  inches.    The  cost  of  such  clearmg  varies  with  the  character 


Fig.  4.— The  Azusa  irrigation  hydrant. 

of  the  land  and  the  density  of  the  growth  and  with  local  prices  of 
labor. 

Large  areas  of  wooded  lands  in  both  the  Hood  River  and  Rogue 
River  Valleys  of  Oregon  have  been  cleared  in  order  to  plant  apple 
trees.  One  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  Hood  River  district  to 
rid  the  land  of  its  growth  of  fir,  pine,  scrub  oak,  and  laurel  is  similar 
to  that  just  described.  Another  method  consists  in  sphtting  open 
the  stumps  with  giant  powder  and  then  puUing  out  the  roots  with  a 
stump  puller.  Stump  pullers  of  various  kinds  are  used  in  Cahfomia 
for  a  Uke  purpose.    The  most  powerful  of  these  consists  of  a  portable 
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engine,  windlass,  and  cable  similar  to  an  ordinary  hoisting  plant.  A 
heavy  chain  is  fastened  to  the  tree  at  the  proper  height  above  the 
ground.  The  pulling  cable  is  hooked  to  this  chaiji  and  when  the 
power  is  apphed  the  tree  is  pulled  out  by  the  roots. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Texas  the  mesquite  is  grubl^ed  out  usually  by 
Mexicans,  but  in  California,  where  labor  costs  more,  such  shrubs  as 
mesquite,  manzanita,  and  chapaiTal  can  be  removed  more  cheaply  by 
a  pair  of  stout  horses  and  a  loggmg  chaui. 

In  many  of  the  later  plantings  of  citrus  orchards  in  southern  Cah- 
fomia  large  quantities  of  bowlders  and  cobble  are  hauled  from  the 
land  and  piled  in  walls  around  the  edges  of  the  10-acre  tracts.  The 
cost  of  removing  the  rocks  sometuiies  reaches  SI 00  j)er  acre.  Such 
lands  are  among  the  most  desirable  for  citrus  fmits  because  thev  are 
located  near  the  foothills  and  at  ele- 
vations where  there  is  less  frost  than 
m  the  lower  parts  of  the  vaUey. 

Devices  for  the  removal  of  ordi- 
nary desert  plants,  such  as  sage- 
brush and  grease  wood,  have  been 
described  in  another  bulletin.' 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  fairly  uniform  grade  from 
top  to  bottom  of  each  tract.  Tliis 
is  done  by  cutting  off  the  high 
points  and  depositing  this  earth  in 
the  depressions.  The  length  of  the 
furrows  should  not  exceed  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  and  in  sandy  soil 
they  should  be  shorter.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  grade  the  sur- 
face of  an  orchard  so  that  small  streams  of  water  will  flow  readily  in 
furrows  from  top  to  bottom. 

LOCATING  THE  TREE  ROWS. 

Befoi-e  setting  out  orchards  which  are  to  be  irrigated,  the  elevations 
of  aU  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  ascertained.  This 
is  usually  done  by  making  a  contour  survey  by  which  each  tract  is 
divided  up  by  level  hues  into  a  number  of  curved  strips  or  belts. 
Such  contours  are  shown  in  figure  1,  the  vertical  distance  between 
them  in  this  particular  case  beuig  1  foot.  With  these  as  a  guide  the 
direction  of  the  tree  rows  can  be  determined  readUy.  Where  the 
trees  are  watered  m  basins  or  checks,  flat  slopes  are  not  so  objection- 


FiG.  5.— The  Gage  irrigation  hydrant. 


•  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  865. 
6744°— 17— Bull.  882  2 
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able,  but  in  furrow  irrigation  a  slope  of  at  least  2  inches  to  100  feet  is 
necessary  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  water.  When  streams 
are  to  be  run  in  the  furrows  the  slope  of  the  furrows  may  be  iacreased 
to  8,  10,  and  even  to  12  niches  to  100  feet.  On  slopes  varying  from 
10  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  the  tree  rows  therefore  may  be  located  at  the 
proper  distance  apart  down  the  steepest  slope.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  trees  usually  are  planted  in  squares.  On  steep  slopes  the 
trees  usually  are  planted  on  graded  curved  hues  so  as  to  prevent 
furrow  erosion  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  water  along  flatter 
slopes.  The  new  plantmgs  of  citrus  orchards  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  on 
steep  hill  sides,  are  laid  off  on  graded  curved  Imes  in  which  the  fall 
ranges  from  0.2  per  25  feet  to  1  in  100  feet.  (See  illustration  on  title- 
page.)  The  Lunoneria  Company,  of  Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  has  adopted 
a  grade  of  1.25  per  cent  for  its  lemon  orchards,  but  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  of  the  Mills  orchards  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  have  a  gi'ade  of  2  to  3  inches  between  trees,  which  are  spaced 
24  feet  apart . 

The  location  of  the  trees  can  be  fixed  best  by  the  use  of  a  surs'eyor^s 
transit  and  steel  tape.  Wlien  these  are  not  available,  a  woven- wire 
wire  cable  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  apple  trees  are  to  be  set  out  and  it  is  desired  to  have 
them  32  feet  apart,  tags  are  inserted  between  the  strands  of  the  cable 
to  mark  this  exact  distance.  A  base  line  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  fence  or  one  margin  of  the  field  is  then  laid  down  and  long 
sighting  stakes- driven  at  each  tag.  The  corner  is  then  turned  and  a 
similar  line  is  laid  out.  This  process  is  continued  untU  the  location 
of  the  trees  around  each  .of  the  four  sides  of  the  tract  has  been  fixed. 
The  corners  can  best  be  turned  with,  a  100-foot  tape  or  fink  chain. 
First  measure  from  the  end  of  the  base  line  a  distance  of  30  feet. 
Hold  the  one-hundred  end  of  the  chain  at  this  point,  and  the  10-foot 
link  at  the  corner  ;  take  the  tape  or  chain  at  the  50-foot  mark  or  link 
and  pull  both  lines  taut.  A  stake  driven  at  this  vertex  wlQ  estabUsh 
a  point  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  When  stakes  have  been 
set  on  all  four  sides,  the  intermediate  locations  for  the  trees  can  be 
ascertained  readily  by  sighting  between  corresponding  marginal  stakes. 

Where  the  slope  is  steep  and  difiiculties  are  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  distributing  water,  the  equilateral,  hexagonal,  or  septuple  method 
of  planting,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  should  be  adopted.  The 
manner  of  marking  the  ground  for  this  method  is  indicated  in 
figure  6.  It  wdl  be  observed  that  in  this  method  the  ground  is  divided 
up  into  equilateral  triangles,  with  a  tree  at  each  vertex.  The  trees 
likewise  form  hexagons,  and  including  the  center  tree  of  each  hexa- 
gon they  form  groups  of  sevens.  Hence  the  names  equilateral; 
hexagonal,  and  septuple. 
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The  chief  advantage  of  this  mode  of  olanting  in  irrigated  districts 
is  that  it  provides  three  and  often  four  different  directions  in  which 
furrows  may  he  run.  Having  the  choice  of  so  many,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  the  one  which  is  best  for  any  particular  tract. 
The  ground  like^vise  can  he  cultivated  in  more  ways  and  about 
one-seventh  more  trees  can  be  planted  to  a  given  area  than  is  possi- 
ble in  the  square  method. 

In  the  past  the  trees  of 
irrigated  orchards  have  been 
planted  too  close.  This  is 
made  clear  to  even  the 
casual  obser\'er  who  A-isits 
the  old  orange  groves  of 
Riverside,  Cal.,  the  decid- 
uous orchards  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  Cahfomia,  or 
the  apple  orchards  of  the 
Hood  River  district  in 
Oregon.  Under  irrigation 
systems  peach  trees  should  be  spaced  20  to  22  feet,  olive,  pear,  apricot, 
and  cherry  trees  from  22  to  28  and  30 feet,  orange  trees  22  to  24  feet, 
apple  trees  30  to  36  feet,  and  walnut  trees  from  48  to  56  feet  apart. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  tendency  toward  wide  spacing  has  induced 
Dftany  growers  to  insert  peach  fillers  between  slower  maturing  trees, 


Fig.  6.— Hexagonal  method  of  setting  out  orchard  trees. 


Fig.  7  — Plan  of  planting  apple  trees  with  peach  trees  a  fillers;  A,  Trees  as  planted  at  first;  B,  peach  trees 

removed;  C,  Winesap  removed. 

such  as  the  apple  and  walnut.  A  common  practice  in  this  direction 
is  shown  in  figure'^,  which  represents  the  arrangement  of  trees  in  an 
orchard  in  Douglas  County,  Wash.  Here  tlie  trees  are  set  in  squares 
18  feet  each  way,  but  in  every  other  row  peach  trees  alternate  with 
the  standard  apple  trees.  In  the  remaining  rows  Winesap  apple 
trees  are  used  for  fillers.  As  the  apple  trees  grow  and  begin  to  crowtl 
the  fiUers,  the  peach  trees  are  removed.  If  more  space  is  required 
the  Winesaps  can  be  taken  out,  leaving  the  apple  trees  in  squares 
36  feet  apart  both  ways. 
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>rETHODS  OF  IRRIGATING  ORCIL\RDS. 

FURROW  IRRIGATION. 

The  most  common  method  of  irrigating  orchards  is  by  means  of 
furrows.  These  varv  in  depth,  length,  and  distance  apart  to  con- 
form to  local  requirements  arising  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
surface,  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and  other  conditions.  The 
manner  of  distributing  water  to  the  upper  end  of  each  furrow  hke- 
wise  varies  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  r»f  the  irrigation  system, 


Pig.  S.— Discarded  lumber  bead  flame  replaced  by  cnDcrete  pipe  ar 

the  amount  of  money  expended,  the  skill  used  in  mstallation,  and 
the  value  and  average  annual  profits  of  the  orchard. 

Expensive  devices  for  distributing  water  into  furrows  are  not 
warranted  in  orchards  of  little  value  and  small  annual  returns.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  prove  an  economical  investment  to  provide 
valuable  :  _  chards,  vielding  high  annual  returns,  with  the  best  known 
devices  for  successful  irrigation.  Such  a  device  is  imquestionably 
the  concrete  or  other  underground  pipe  fitted  with  suitable  stand- 
pipes.  At  the  other  extreme  is  to  be  found  the  earthen  ditch.  Fig- 
ure 8  shows  a  discarded  lumber  head  flume  replaced  by  a  concrete 
pipe  and  stand  system. 

EARTHEN"  HEAD  DITCHE.S. 

Permanent  ditches  at  the  head  of  orchard  tracts  should  be  located 
by  a  surveyor.  The  prof)er  grade  depends  chiefly  on  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  loose  and  easily  eroded,  a  slow  velocity  is  best.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  velocity  must  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  silt  and  the  growth  of  water  plants.  In  ordinary  soils, 
a  grade  of  2 J  inches  to  100  feet  for  a  ditch  carrying  2  cubic  feet  per 
second  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  carried 
varies  from  i  to  2  or  more  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  ditch  having 
a  bottom  width  of  24  inches,  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and  sloping  sides, 
ought  to  carry  IJ  cubic  feet  per  second  on  a  grade  of  half  an  inch 
to  the  rod  or  3  inches  to  100  feet.  Such  a  ditch  may  be  ])uilt  by 
first  plowing  four  furrows  and  then  removing  the  loose  earth  witli 
either  shovels  or  a  narrow  scraper.  The  loose  earth  likewise  may 
be  thro^vTl  up  on  the  sides  and  top  by  means  of  the  homemade  im- 
plement sho\sni  in  figure  9.    Canvas  dams,  metal  tappoons.  or  other 


Fig.  9.— The  use  of  the  "A  "  scraper  in  building  head  ditches. 

similar  devices  are  inserted  in  tlie  head  ditch  to  raise  the  surface  of 
the  water  opposite  that  part  of  the  orchard  where  furrows  have  been 
made  and  which  is  about  to  be  watered.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
this  mode  of  furrow  inigation  arises  in  withdra\s-ing  water  from  the 
ditch  and  in  distributing  it  equally  among  a  large  number  of  fiurows. 
A  skilled  irrigator  may  adjust  the  size  and  dei)th  of  the  ditch  bank 
openings  so  as  to  seciu"e  a  somewhat  miiform  flow  in  the  fiurows, 
but  constant  attention  is  required  in  order  to  maintain  it.  If  the 
water  is  permitted  to  flow  for  a  short  time  unattended  the  distribu- 
tion is  hkely  to  become  unequid.  Parts  of  the  ditch  bank  become 
soft,  and,  as  the  water  rushes  through,  the  earth  is  washed  away, 
permitting  larger  discharges  and  lowering  the  general  level  of  the 
water  in  the  ditch  so  that  other  opoiiinirs  niav  have  ii<>  dischai'go. 
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Some  of  the  orchardists  of  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  insert  in  niches 
cut  in  the  bank  pieces  of  old  grain  sacks  or  tent  cloth.  The  water 
flows  over  these  without  eroding  the  earth.  Another  device  is  to 
use  a  board  pointed  at  the  lower  end  and  containing  a  narrow  open- 
ing or  slot  through  which  the  water  passes  to  the  furrow.  Shingles 
are  also  used  to  regulate  the  flow  in  the  furrows.  The  thin  ends 
of  these  are  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  heads  of  furrows. 


SHORT  TUBES  IN  HEAD  DITCHES. 


Short  tubes  or  spouts  have  been  used  in  many  of  the  head  ditches 
of  orchards  to  divert  small  quantities  of  water  to  furrows.  These 
tubes  usually  are  made  of  wood,  but  pipes  made  of  clay,  black  iron, 
galvanized  iron,  and  tin  are  used  occasionally. 

For  nurseries  and  young  trees  especially,  and  also  for  mature  trees, 
a  cheap  and  serviceable  tube  may  be  made  from  pine  lath,  such  as 
are  used  for  plastering.  The  4-foot  lengths  are  cut  into  two  equal 
parts  and  four  of  these  pieces  are  nailed  together  to  form  a  tube. 

One  of  these  tubes  when  placed 
\vith  its  center  2  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  head 
ditch  discharges  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  miner's  inch  of 
water,  and  if  placed  4  iiiches  be-, 
low  the  surface  will  discharge  more^ 
than  1  miner's  inch.  In  southerfi' 
Idaho  the  lumber  mills  manufac- 

F,G.  10.- Woodenbox placed  inbankof  head  ditch.    ^^^^  ^  special  lath  for  this  purposc. 

It  is  ^  inch  thick,  2  inches  wide,  and  36  inches  long.  If  such'  tubes 
when  thoroughly  dry  are  dipped  in  hot  asphalt  they  wdl  last  a  much 
longer  time.  In  some  of  the  deciduous  orchards  of  Cahfornia  a  stilt 
larger  wooden  tube  or  box  is  used.  Figure  10  represents  one  of  these. 
It  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  f  by  3}  inch  redwood  boards  of  the 
desired  length.  The  flow  through  this  tube  is  regulated  by  a  cheap 
gate,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron  fastened  by  means  of 
a  leather  washer  and  a  wire  nail. 

The  orchardist  who  lives  near  a  manufacturing  town  or  city  can 
often  purchase  at  a  low  figure  pieces  of  worn-out  and  discarded 
piping  varying  from  f  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Such  pipes  when 
cut  into  suitable  lengths  make  a  good  substitute  for  wooden  spouts. 
Tin  tubes  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  of  the  proper  length  have 
been  used  with  good  success.  In  compact  soils,  through  which 
water  passes  very  slowly,  the  furrows  must  be  near  together,  and 
under  such  conditions  small  tin  tubes  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  making  use  of  tubes  of  various  kinds  to  distribute  water  to  fur- 
rows it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  head  in  the  supply  ditch. 
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This  is  done  by  inserting  checks  at  rcguhir  distances.  These  dis- 
tances vary  %vith  the  grade  of  the  ditch,  hut  150  feet  is  not  far 
from  b(»ing  an  average 
spacing.  In  tempo- 
rary ditches  the  can- 
vas dam  is  perhaps 
the  best  check,  but 
in  permanent  ditches 
it  pays  to  use  wood 
or  concrete.  An 
effective  wooden 
check  is  shown  in 
figure  11.  In  this  the 
opening  is  controlled 
by  a  flashboard  which 
may  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  hold  the  water 
at  any  desired  height 
and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  surplus  to 
flow  over  the  top  to  food 


Fig.  11.— Wooden  check  in  head  ditch 


the  next  lower  s(^t  of  furrows. 


HEAi>  FLUMES. 

Formerly  head  flumes  for  orchards  were  built  of  wood,  but  the 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
Portland  cement  have  induced  many  fruit  growers  to  use  cement 

instead.  When  built  of 
wood,  the  length  of  the 
sections  varies  from  12  to 
20  feet,  16  feet  being  the 
most  common.  The  bot- 
tom M*idth  runs  from  6  to 
12  inches,  ajul  the  de])th 
usually  is  1  to  2  inches  less. 
Red-woodluinber  1 }  inches 
thick  is  ])(M-ha]>s  the  Ix^st 
for  tlic  l)ottoiu  and  sides, 
and  joists  of  2  by  4  inch 
pine  or  fir  are  commonly 
used  for  yokes  wliich  are 
s])ac(Ml  4  feet  centers. 
Midway  between  the  yokes 
aug(»r  holes  are  bored  and  the  flow  through  these  opemngs  is  conti-olled 
in  the  mamier  sliown  in  figures  12  and  i:^.  A  2-in(h  fjill  for  each  hun- 
dred feet  maybe  regard(Hl  as  a  suitable  grad(»  for  head  fhimc^.  hut  it 


Fi(i.  12.   StHjtion  of  wooden  head  llumo,  showing  oponinj;  and 
gate. 
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often  happens  that  the  slope  of  the  land  is  much  greater  than  this,  in 
which  case  low  checks  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flume  at 
each  opening,  as  shown  in  figure  13. 

A  head  flume  composed  of  cement,  sand,  and  gi^avel  costs  as  a  rule 
about  twice  as  much  as  a  wooden  flume  of  the  same  capacity,  but 
the  early  decay  of  wood,  especially  if  it  comes  in  contact  with 
earth,  makes  the  cement  flume  cheaper  in  the  end.  By  means  of  a 
specially  designed  machine,  which  is  patented,  cement  mortar  com- 
posed of  one  part  cement  to  about  six  parts  of  coarse  sand  is  fed 
into  a  hopper  and  forced  by  lever  pressure  into  a  set  of  guide 

plates  of  the  form  of  the 
flume.  Such  flumes  are 
made  in  place  in  one  con- 
tinuous line  across  the  up- 
per margin  of  the  orchard 
tract.  After  the  flume  is 
built  and  before  the  mortar 
has  become  hard,  small 
tubes  from  |  to  H  inches 
in  diameter,  the  size  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  flume,  are  inserted 
in  the  side  next  the  orchard. 
The  flow  through  these 
tubes  is  regulated  by  zinc  slides  shown  in  figure  13.  Flumes  of  this 
kind  are  made  in  five  sizes,  the  smallest  being  6  inches  on  the  bottom 
in  the  clear  and  the  largest  14  inches. 

At  a  shghtly  greater  cost  a  stronger  flume  can  be  built  by  the  use 
of  molds.  The  increased  strength  is  derived  from  a  change  in  the 
mixture.  In  the  machine-made  flume  the  mixture  of  1  part  cement 
to  5  or  6  parts  of  sand  is  lacking  in  strength,  because  there  is  not 
enough  cement  to  fill  all  the  open  spaces  in  the  sand.  In  using  molds 
medium-sized  gravel  can  be  added  to  the  sand  and  the  mixture 
resembles  that  of  the  common  rich  concrete. 


Fig.  13. — The  use  of  low  cheek  in  head  flume. 


<  A 
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Fig.  14.— Common  sizes  of  concrete  head  flumes. 
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Such  flumes  can  be  built  of  almost  any  size  from  a  bottom  width  of 
10  inches  to  one  of  40  inches  and  from  a  depth  of  8  inches  to  one  of 
24  inches,  but  when  the  section  is  increased  beyond  about  240  square 
inches  it  pays  better  to  slope  the  sides  outward  and  adopt  the  form  of 
the  cement-lined  ditch.  The  quantity  of  concrete  required  per  linear 
foot  of  flume  depends  on  its  size  and  the  thickness  of  its  sides  and  bot- 
tom. The  dimensions  given  in  figure  14  are  for  hght  rather  than  for 
heavy  flumes  and  are  designed  for  locaUties  where  there  is  httle  frost. 

For  large  head  flumes  and  laterals,  many  fruit  growers  first  care- 
fully prepare  an  earthen  ditch  which  has  carried  water  for  at  least  one 
season  and  afterwards  line  the  iimer  surface  with  cement  concrete. 
Figure  1 5  shows  a  section  of  such  a  ditch. 

Some  years  ago  3,200  linear  feet  of  head  ditches  were  lined  for 
26}  cents  per  foot;  -they  were  14  inches  on  the  bottom  with  18-inch 
sides  and  a  2-inch  fining.  The  cement  cost  S2.85  per  barrel,  gravel 
75  cents  per  yard,  and  labor  SI. 75  to  $2.50  per  day.  Present  prices 
of  both  materials  and  labor 
are  higher,  but  the  prices 
quoted  wiU  give  an  idea  of 
cost. 

PIPES  AND  STAXDPIPES. 

Head  flumes,  being  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
interfere  with  the  free  pas- 
sage of  teams  in  cultivating, 
irrigatingj  and  harvesting  the  crop.  Dead  leaves  from  shade  and 
fruit  trees  also  clog  the  smafi  openings  m  the  flumes.  These  and 
other  objections  to  flumes  have  induced  many  fruit  growers  of 
southern  Cafifornia  to  convey  the  water  in  underground  pipes  and 
distribute  it  through  standpipes  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  rows  of 
trees.    Both  cement  and  clay  pipes  are  used  for  this  purpose.  - 

The  cement  pipes  are  usually  molded  in  2-foot  lengths,  with  beveled 
lap  joints,  and  consist  of  a  1  to  3  or  1  to  4  mixture  of  cement  and  fine 
gravel  and  sand.  The  most  common  sizes  are  8,  10,  and  12  inches  m 
diameter,  having  a  tliickness  of  shell  in  the  r2-mch  pipe  of  1 J  inches 
which  is  reduced  to  a  trifle  more  than  1  inch  in  the  8-mch  pipe. 
Piping  of  this  kind,  when  well  made  and  carefuUv  laid,  wiU  withstand 
a  head  of  10  to  16  feet. 

The  clay  pipe  is  similar  to  that  used  for  sewers  in  cities  but  usuaUy 
has  some  minor  defect  which  causes  its  rejection  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  graded  accordingly  into  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  pipe.  Pipijig  of  N^o.  1 
grade  ordinarily  can  be  expected  safely  to  withstand  heads  up  to 
30  feet. 

(6744°— 17— Bull.  882  3 


Fig.  15.— Earthen  head  ditch  lined  with  concrete. 
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A  line  of  pipe  is  laid  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  from  the  feed 
main  and  measuruig  box  across  the  top  of  the  orchard,  and  as  each 
row  of  trees  is  passed  a  standpipe  is  inserted.  The  general  plan  is 
shown  in  figure  16.  Various  devices  are  employed  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  pipo  to  the  surface  of  the  g:round  at  the  head  of  each 


Fig.  16.— The  use  of  underground  pipe  in  farrow  irr^tioa,  showing  risers  and  stand. 

tre^  row  and  divid3  it  up  evenly  among  4  to  6  furrows.  One  of  the 
most  common  consists  of  a  series  of  standpipes,  the  top  of  each  set 
rising  to  the  same  elevation.  At  each  change  of  elevation  special 
standpipes  are  used,  and  in  these  are  inserted  gates  provided  with 
overflows.    (Figs.  17  and  18.)    The  manner  of  distributing  the  water 

from  a  standpipe  to  the  furrows  of 
any  one  row  is  shown  in  figure  19. 

Occasionally  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  a  high- 
pressure  pipe  is  substituted  for 
cement  and  clay.  This  is  tapped 
at  the  head  and  in  line  with  each 
rowof  trees,  and  a  small  galvanized- 
iron  pipe  is  inserted.  These  stand- 
pipes  are.  capped  by  an  ordinary 
valve  which  regulates  the  flow  to 
each  row  of  trees.  This  method  is 
shown  in  operation  in  figure  20, 
where  a  young  orchard  is  being 
irrigated  from  f-inch  galvanized- 
iron  standpipes  connected  to  a 

Ftg.  17.— Standpipe  used  in  distributing  water    3_iiich  WOoden   pipe.     It   wiU  be 

to  furrows.  notcd,  howevcr,  that  the  water  as 

it  flows  from  the  standpipes  is  not  controlled  properly,  and  proper 
devices  should  be  introduced  to  check  the  velocity,  distribute  the 
water  more  equally  to  the  several  furrows,  and  prevent  the  erosion  of 
the  soil. 
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MAKING  FURROWS. 


The  length  of  the  furrow  often  is  governed  by  iiic  :>izr  oi  the 
orchard.  The  rows  of  citrus  trees  seldom  exceed  40  rods  in  length, 
but  the  apple  orchards  of  the  Northwest  are  larger  as  a  rule.  Even 


Fig.  is.— Design  for  cqpcrete  pipe  and  stand  system  for  orchard  irrigaticn. 


Fi<;.  19.— Method  of  distributins  water  from  standpipe  tofiirrows. 

in  large  tracts  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  pays  to  run  water  in  furrows 
more  than  about  600  feet.  Where  the  soil  is  open  ajid  watt^r  sinks 
readily  through  it,  short  fun-ows  should  bo  used,  otherwise  much 
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water  is  lost  in  deep  percolation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tract.  Prof. 
H.  Culbertson,  of  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  on  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  havmg  a  steep  slope  the  proper  length  of  furrows  is 
200  feet,  whereas  on  heavier  soils  and  flatter  slopes  the  length  may  be 
increased  to  600  feet. 

The  grade  of  furrows  varies  quite  widely.  In  flat  valleys  it  often 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  fall  greater  than  1  inch  to  100  feet,  whereas 
on  steep  slopes  the  fall  may  reach  20  inches  per  100  feet.  On  ordi- 
nary soils  a  grade  of  3  to  4  inches  is  to  be  preferred,  and  where  the 
fall  exceeds  8  to  10  inches  to  100  feet  the  trees  should  be  set  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  decrease  the  slope  of  the  furrows. 


Fig.  20.— Method  of  irrigating  from  iron  standpipes  connected  with  pressure  pipes, 


The  number  of  furrows  in  orchards  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
trees,  the  space  between  the  rows,  the  depth  of  furrow,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Nursery  stock  is  irrigated  by  one  or  two  fur- 
rows and  young  trees  by  two  to  four  (fig.  21).  A  common  spacing 
for  shallow  furrows  is  2 J  feet,  but  deeper  furrows  are  made  3  to  4 
feet  apart  (fig.  22).  The  general  trend  of  orchard  practice  is  toward 
deep  rather  than  shallow  furrows,  a  depth  of  8  inches  being  used  in 
many  instances. 

In  spacing  furrows  chief  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  lateral 
movement  of  moisture  in  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  furrows,  so  as  to 
insure  a  fairly  imiform  distribution  of  moisture. 

The  furrowing  implement  most  commonly  used  by  the  citrus  orch- 
ardists  of  southern  California  consists  of  a  sulky  frame  to  which  are 
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Fig.  21.— Irrigating  young  orchards  in  southern  Idaho. 

attached  two  or  three  double  moldboard  plows.  Those  who  prefer  a 
small  number  of  deep  furrows  use  a  12  to  14  inch  com  Uster.  In 
figure  23  is  sho^\^l  a  furrower  made  by  attaching  an  arm  to  a  culti- 
vator and  then  fastening  two  shovels  to  the  arm.  In  the  view  the 
space  between  the  furrows  is  4  J  feet  and  the  depth  is  regulated  by 
the  lever  arm  of  the  cultivator. 


APPLYING  WATER  TO  FURROWS. 

In  the  Payette  VaDey,  Idaho,  200  or  more  miner's  inches  are  turned 
into  the  head  ditch  and  divided  up  by  means  of  wooden  spouts  into 


Fig.  22.— Usual  nuMhod  of  irrigating  orchards  in  Idaho. 
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a  like  number  of  furrows.  On  steep  groimd  mucli  smaller  streams 
are  usecl.  The  length  of  the  furrow  varies  from  300  feet  on  steep 
slopes  to  600  feet  and  more  on  flat  slopes.  The  time  required  to 
moisten  the  soil  depends  on  the  length  of  the  fuiTow  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.    In  this  locahty  it  varies  from  3  to  36  hours. 

A  20-acre  orchard  tract  under  the  Sunnyside  Canal  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  Wash.,  is  watered  four  times  in  each  season  with  14  miner's 
inches  (0.35  cubic  foot  per  second).  Three  fuiTows  are  made  between 
the  rows,  which  are  40  rods  long.  The  total  supply  is  apphed 
to  one-half  the  orchard  (10  acres)  and  kept  on  48  hours. 


Fig.  23.— Making  furrows  in  cH-cbard. 

On  the  clayey  loams  of  the  apple  orchards  on  the  east  bench  of  the 
Bitter  Root  River,  Mont.,  Prof.  R.  W.  Fisher,  formerly  horticul- 
turist of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Montana,  has  found,  as  a  result 
of  experimenting,  that  it  requires  from  12  to  18  hours  to  moisten 
the  soil  in  furrow  irrigation  4  feet  deep  and  3  feet  sideways. 

In  1908  an  orchardist  of  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  irrigated  3  acres  of 
^ple  trees  in  furrows  350  feet  long,  spaced  3  feet  apart.  About  a 
miner^s  inch  of  water  was  turned  irito  each  alternate  furrow  from  a 
wooden  head  flimie  (fig.  12j  and  kept  on  for  about  48  hours.  After 
the  soil  had  become  sufficiently  dry  it  was  cultivated,  and  in  8  or  10 
days  thereafter  water  was  turned  into  the  alternate  rows,  which 
were  left  dry  during  the  first  irrigation. 


IRRIGATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 


For  the  most  part,  tho  furrows  are  made  parallel  to  the  rows  of 
trees.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  satisfactory  in  young  orchards, 
but  as  tho  trees  reach  maturity  their  branches  occupy  more  of  the 

open  space  between  the  rows   

and  prevent  the  making  of 
furrows  near  the  trees.  This 
is  shown  in  figure  24,  where 
a  space  of  6  to  12  feet  square, 
according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees,  is  not  fiUTOwed.  This 
space  usually  becomes  so  dry 
that  it  is  worthless  as  a  f  eetl- 
ing  ground  for  roots.  In 
order  to  moisten  these  dr\' 
spots,  a  larger  stream  often  is  carried  in  the  two  furrows  next  to 
each  row  of  trees  and  the  surplus  is  led  across  in  short  furrows  in 
the  manner  sho^vll  in  figure  25.  Instead  of  continuing  straight  and 
cross  furrows,  as  is  done  in  figure  25,  use  is  frequently  made  of 


Fig  24.— Fiirrow  irrigation,  showing  dry  spaces. 


Pig.  25. — Cross-fiirrowing  the  dry  spaces. 

diagonal  furrows  to  moisten  the  dry  space  between  the  trees.  This 
last  method  is  best  adapted  to  grades  of  5  inches  to  100  feet  or  more. 
A  method  and  the  cost  of  one  imgation  is  described  as  follows : 
The  implement  used  to  make'  furrows  consists  of  three  shovels 
attached  to  a  beam,  which  is  mounted  on  a  pair  of  low  wheels. 
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The  driver  sits  on  a  ridiiig  seat  and  by  operating  a  lever  can  regu- 
late the  depth  of  the  furrows.  A  man  and  two  horses  will  furrow 
out  10  acres  in  a  day.  For  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  orchard  the  furrows  are  straight.  They  are  then  zigzagged  to 
within  60  or  70  feet  of  the  bottom,  where  the  last  three  rows  of  trees 
are  irrigated  by  basins  which  catch  the  surplus.  In  the  case  described 
the  depth  of  furrow  was  6  inches,  length  800  feet,  and  distance 
apart  3  feet.  A  head  of  50  miner's  inches  (1  cubic  foot  per  second) 
was  used  on  10  acres.  The  streams  when  first  turned  into  the  fur- 
rows averaged  about  2  miner's  inches,  but  as  the  water  approached 
the  lower  end  they  were  reduced  to  1  miner's  inch  or  less,  and  this 
flow  wasTun  in  each  furrow  for  12  to  24  hours. 

The  items  of  cost  for  10  acres  were  as  given  below: 


Making  furrows  and  hasins   .^fi.  50 

Irrigating   3.  00 

Fifty  inches  of  water,  24  hours,  at  40  cents  an  hour   9.  60 

Rent  of  water  stock   12.  00 


Total.-.:   31. 10 


The  present  high  prices  of  labor  would  increase  this  cost  somewhat. 

THE  BASIN  METHOD. 

Orchards  sometimes  are  irrigated  by  first  forming  ridges  midway 
between  the  rows  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This 
divides  up  the  tract  into  a  large  number  of  squares  \\ith.  a  tree  in 

the  center  of  each,  as  may 
be  observed  in  figures  26 
and  27.  In  rarer  cases  a 
basin  or  check  incloses  four 
or  more  trees. 

When  the  groimd  is  hard 
or  covered  with  weeds,  a  disk 
plow  is  run  between  the  rows 
and  then  the  loosened  earth 
is  formed  into  a  ridge  by  a 
ridger.  If  the  soil  is  light, 
sandy,  and  free  from  weeds, 
the  disking  is  not  necessar}- . 
Ridgers  are  made  in  various 
ways  of  both  wood  and  steel  or  some  combination  of  both.  A  com- 
mon kind  is  sho%\'n  in  figure  28.  It  consists  of  two  deep  runners  14  .to 
18  inches  high,  2  inches  thick,  and  6  to  8  feet  long.  These  runners 
are  shod  with  steel  which  extends  part  way  up  the  inner  side.  They 
are  4  to  5  feet  apart  at  the  front  end  and  tapered  to  16  to  24  inches 
at  the  rear.  The  runners  are  held  in  position  by  cross  pieces  on  top, 
a  floor,  and  straps  of  steel  in  the  manner  shown.  Figure  29  shows  a' 
steel  ridger  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  steel-shod  wooden  ridger  shown  in  figure  28. 
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The  height  of  the  ridges  varies  with  the  depth  of  water  apphcd, 
which  is  from  4  to  9  inches.  The  ridges  should  be  several  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  a  basin  is  flooded. 


lie.  27.— View'ol Orchard  Ixanu  irriualcd  h>-  liasiii  intMhod. 


Several  methods  of  flooding  basins  are  practiced.  In  one  a  ditch 
is  run  from  the  supply  ditch  at  the  head  through  each  alternate  row 
space  and  the  basins  on  each  side  are  flooded  in  pairs,  beginning  with 


the  lowest.  This  plan 
is  sho\vn  in  outline  in 
figure  27.  In  the  other 
method  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  open- 
ings into  each  basin  of 
a  tier  in  a  zigzag  course 
from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orchard.  In 
this  plan  the  upper 
basms  receive  the  most 
water.    Under  gravity 


canals,  where  water  is  fig.  2s.-Adjnsiabicridgor. 

abmidant,  the  water  is  turned  into  the  upper  basin  until  it  is  full, 
when  it  overflows  into  the  next,  and  so  on  down  the  tier.  The  irri- 
gator then  begms  at  the  lower  end  and  repairs  the  breaks,  leaving 
each  basin  full  of  water. 
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Interest  in  basin  irrigation  has  been  renewed  of  late  in  Cahfomia 
owing  to  the  fact  that  by  this  method  of  preparing  land  and  apply- 
ing water  it  has  been  found  possible  to  mulch  each  basin  through- 
out the  dry  season  with  cured  alfalfa,  bean  straw,  or  other  legumi- 
nous product.  The 
soluble  ingredients 
of  such  a  mulch  are 
carried  by  the  irri- 
gation water  into 
the  soil  and  in  this 
way  both  food  and 
moisture  are  fur- 
nished to  the  tree. 
This  is  a  revival  of 
a  very  old  practice. 
Ibn  el  Awam,  or  Abu 
Zacaria,  as  he  is 
called  otherwise, 
who  wrote  in  the 
tweKth  century,  speaks  many  times  of  mulches  of  straw,  preferably 
bean  skdks,  in  his  book  on  agriculture.'  The  same  author  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work  gives  the  following  advice: 

You  next  take  bean  stalks  with  the  beans  stripped  off.  coming  from  the  crop  of  the 
p^e^'iolls  year  and  qiiite  large.    They  are  thrashe<l  ?<\as  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  ver>'  fine  straw.    This  straw  is  spread  in  abun- 
dance on  the  soil  after  plowing  and  you  irrigate 
on  top  of  it. 

Guillochan  ^  savs  that  it  is  excellent 
orchard  practice  after  rotted  manure  has 
been  spaded  in  early  in  the  spring  and 
the  basins  (cuvettes)  have  been  formed 
for  receiving  ii-rigation  to  fiU  the  latter 
with  straw  manure  or,  if  this  is  not  to 
be  had,  with  drv  erass. 


Fk.  29.— steel  ridger. 


Fig.  30.— Combination  of  check  and  fur- 
row methods. 


TH K  CHECK  METHOD. 

Where  the  check  method  is  practiced 
it  frequently  happens  that  land  on  which 
alfalfa  has  been  grown  is  planted  to  fruit 
trees.  In  plowing  down  the  alfalfa  and 
setting  out  the  trees,  the  levees  undergo  Uttle  change  and  the  checks 
can  be  flooded  if  it  is  considered  best.  A  better  plan  is  to  furrow  the 
floor  of  each  check  as  shown  in  figure  30.  The  water  is  admitted 
through  the  check  box  which  was  used  for  the  alfalfa  and  conducted 

I  Kitab  al-Fclahah:  translated  into  Spanish  by  Jose  Bangueri.  Madrid^  1W2,  and  into  French  by  J.  H. 
Clement-MuUet,  Paris,  lSW-1866. 
'  Traite  paratique  dTiorticulture  poor  le  Nord  d'Afrique,  Paris,  1907,  p.  185. 
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into  a  short  head  ditch,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  furrows. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  checks  are  too  small 
for  orchard  tracts  in  fiurow  irrigation. 

TIME  TO  IRRIGATE  ORCIL\RDS. 

The  best  orchard ists  beUeve  that  frequent  examination  of  the 
stem,  branches,  fohage,  and  fruit  is  not  enough.  The  roots  and 
soil  should  be  examined  also.  The  advice  of  such  men  to  the  inex- 
perienced is:  Find  out  where  the  bulk  of  the  feeding  roots  is  locat€Kl, 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  around  them,  and  make  frequent 
tests  as  to  the  moisture  which  it  contains.  In  a  citrus  orchard  of 
sandy  loam  samples  are  taken  at  depths  of  about  3  feet,  and  the 
moisture  content  determined  by  exposing  the  samples  to  a  bright 
sun  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  It  is  considere<-l  that  6  per  cent 
by  weight  of  free  water*  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  vigorous 
condition. 

Doctor  Loughridge,  of  the  University  of  Cahfomia,  in  his  ex{>eri- 
ments  at  Riverside,  CaL,  in  June,  1905,-  found  an  average  of  3.5  per 
cent  in  the  upper  2  feet  and  an  average  of  6.16  per  cent  below  this 
level  in  an  orchard  which  had  not  been  irrigated  since  October  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  had  received,  however,  a  winter  rainfall 
of  about  16  inches.  On  examination  it  was  fomid  that  the  bulk  of 
the  roots  lay  between  the  first  and  fourth  foot.  These  trees  in  June 
seemed  to  be  merely  holding  their  own.  When  irrigated  July  7  they 
began  to  make  new  growi;h.  A  few  days  after  the  water  was  apphed 
the  percentage  of  free  water  in  the  upper  4  feet  of  soil  rose  to  9.64  per 
cent.  The  results  of  these  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  the  percentage 
by  weight  of  free  moisture  *  should  range  between  5  and  10  per  cent 
in  orchard  loams. 

Many  fruit  growers  do  not  turn  on  the  irrigation  stream  until  the 
trees  begin  to  show  visible  signs  of  suffering,  as  a  slight  change  in 
color  or  a  slight  curling  of  the  leaves.  In  thus  waiting  for  these 
signals  of  distress,  both  trees  and  fruit  are  hable  to  be  injured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  ignores  these  symptoms  and  pours 
on  a  large  quantity  of  water  whenever  he  can  spare  it,  or  when  his 
tm*n  comes,  is  Ukely  to  cause  greater  damage  by  an  overdose  of  water. 

NUMBER  OF  IRRIGATIONS  PER  SEASON. 

For  nearly  half  the  entire  year  the  fruit  trees  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  have  httle  active,  visible  growth,  whereas  in  the  citrus 
districts  of  Cahfornia  and  Arizona  the  growth  is  continuous.  A  tree 
when  dormant  gives  off  moisture,  but  the  amount  evaporated  from 
both  soil  and  tree  in  wijiter  is  relatively  small,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature,  the  lack  of  fohage,  and  feeble  growth.    A  heavy  niin 


1  Tbe  expresskms  "  free  water"  and  "  free  moisture here  used  do  not  include  any  hygrosoopic  moisture, 
s  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  BuL  203. 
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which  Siitiirates  the  soil  below  the  usual  eovering  of  soil  mulch  may 
take  the  place  of  one  artificial  watering,  but  the  light  shower  fre- 
quently does  more  harm  than  good.  The  number  of  irrigations 
likewise  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  water.  If  it 
re:i«iilv  oarts  with  its  moisture,  light  but  trequent  applications  will 
best  results:  but  if  it  holds  water  well  a  heavy  appUca- 

-  ^er  intervals  is  best,  especially  when  loss  by  evaporation 

-  soil  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  deep  soil  mulch. 

In  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  fruitgrowing  districts  of  TTash- 
L  irrigation  usually  is  given  in  April  or  early  in  May. 

^ee  or  four  waterings  at  intervals  of  20  to  30  days. 
At  Montrose,  Colo.,  water  is  used  three  to  five  times  in  a  season.  At 
Payette  ^  •  '  '  same  number  of  irrigations  is  applied,  beginning 
about  J  -  jiary  seasons  :ind  repeating  the  operation  at  the 

end  of  30-day  intervals.  As  a  rule,  the  orchards  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
are  watered  three  times,  beginning  about  June  15.  From  two  to 
four  waterings  sufBce  for  fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulder,  Colo. 
The  last  irrigation  is  given  on  or  before  September  5,  so  that  the 
new  wood  may  have  a  chance  to  mature  before  heavy  freezes  occur. 
In  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  young  trees  are  irrigated  earh?r 
and  ofteoer  than  mature  trees.  Trees  in  bearing  are,  as  a  rule, 
irrigated  about  July  15,  August  10,  and  August  20  of  each  year. 

In  southern  Cahfomia  citrus  trees  are  watered  six  to  seven  times 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  summer  season  with  one  to  three 
additional  irrigations  in  winter  if  cover  crops  are  grown  or  if  the 
rainfall  is  ligjlit.  Deciduous  orchards  in  the  same  locality  are  watted 
two  to  four  times  each  season  although  occasionally  one  is  found  that 
receives  only  one  irrigation,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
b»^tt»^r  results  are  secured  with  several  irrigations. 

DUTY  OF  WATER  Di  ORCHARD  KRIGATION. 

The  duty  of  water  for  1  acre  as  fixed  by  water  contracts  varies 
all  the  way  from  one-fortieth  to  one  four-hundredth  of  a  cubic  foot 
per  second.  In  general,  the  most  water  is  applied  in  districts  that 
require  the  least.  Wherever  water  is  cheap  and  abundant  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  use  large  quantities,  r^ardless  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  fruit  trees.  In  Wyoming  the  duty,  of  water  is  seldom 
kss  than  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  for  70  acres.  In  parts 
of  southern  Cahfomia  the  same  quantity  of  water  not  infrequently 
serves  400  acres,  yet  the  amount  required  by  the  fruit  trees  of  the 
latter  locahty  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  former. 

AD  over  the  West  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more  economical  use 
of  water,  and  even  in  localities  where  water  for  irrigation  is  still 
reasonably  low  in  price  it  is  rare  that  more  than  2  J  acre-feet  per  acre 
is  aj^ilied  in  a  season.    Tins  duty  was  provided  for  in  contracts  of  the 
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Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co..  of  Montana,  witli  40.000  acres 
of  fruit  lands  under  ditch.  Since,  however  the  water  user  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  more  than  one-half  of  an  acre-foot  per  acre  in  any 
one  calendar  month,  it  is  only  when  the  growing  season  is  long  and 
dry  that  he  gets  the  full  amount. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  the  continuous  flow  of  a  cubic  foot 
per  second  for  105  days  serves  about  112  acres  of  all  kinds  of  crop)s. 
This  amoimt  of  water,  if  none  were  lost,  would  cover  each  acre  to  a 
depth  of  1.9  feet.  In  other  words,  the  duty  of  water  is  a  trifle  less 
than  2  acre-feet  per  acre. 

In  1908  the  depth  of  water  used  on  a  21J-acre  apple  orchard  at 
Wena tehee,  Wash.,  was  measured  and  foimd  to  be  23  inches.  The 


Fig.  31.— Average  duty  per  mcmtli  under  Riverade  Water  Co.,  December  1, 19D1.  to  NoTember30. 190?. 

trees  were  7  years  old  and  produced  heavily.  This  orchard  was 
watered  five  times,  the  first  on  May  13  and  the  last  on  September  23. 
In  San  Diego  County,  CaL,  one  miner's  inch  (one-fiftieth  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  second)  irrigates  from  6  to  7  acres  near  the  coast  where  the 
air  is  cool  and  evaporation  low,  but  20  miles  or  so  inland  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  needed  for  about  4  acres. 

On  the  sandy  loam  orchards  of  Orange  County,  CaL,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  2  acre-inches  every  60  days  is  insufficient  to 
keep  bearmg  trees  in  good  comhtion.  Tne  rainfall  of  this  lociihty 
averages  somewhat  less  than  12  inches  i>er  amium,  but  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  falls  between  November  and  May,  inclusive. 
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The  most  reliable  and  in  many  ways  the  most  valuable  records 
pertaining  to  duty  of  water  on  orchards  have  been  obtained  in  south- 
em  California.  Here  more  or  less  irrigation  water  is  used  every 
month  of  the  year.  Figure  31  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  aver- 
age amount  of  water  used  per  month  in  a  period  of  seven  years  by 
the  Rivemde  Water  Go.  in  irrigating  about  8.400  acres,  of  which 
about  4.500  acres  are  planted  to  oranges  and  the  remainder  to  alfalfa. 
The  figures  given  in  the  diagram  represent  depth  in  feet  over  the 
surface  watered.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  duty  of 
water  per  month  in  acre-feet  per  acre  under  the  same  system  from 
December  1.  1901.  to  November  30.  1908,  a  period  of  seven  years. 
The  table  also  includes  the  average  monthly  rainfall  at  Riverside, 
CaL.  for  the  same  period,  and  adding  the  quantity  of  water  apphed 
in  irrigation  ia  any  one  month  to  the  rainfall  of  that  month  gives  the 
total  moisture  received  by  the  soiL 

Water  lunf  under  Rirernde  Water  Co '9  system  (1901-1908). 
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The  duty  of  water  for  citrus  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona. 
CaL,  was  ascertained  on  a  number  of  typical  tracts  during  the  summer 
of  1905  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following  table:* 


Duty  of  urater  for  citrus  fruits  rt  Pomona.  CaL.  1905. 
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I  TbeUseofUndersroaiidWaterfor  Irxieitkin  at  Pomona, Cal., by  C. E.  Tait, U.S.  Dept.  Agr..  OfBn 
Expt.StaB.BiiL  236. 
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Tracts  1  and  2,  being  in  young  trees,  did  not  require  as  much  water 
as  full-grown  trees.  Tracts  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  and  12  are  in  loose,  gravelly 
loam  near  the  foothills  and  No.  11  is  in  similar  soil  in  San  Dim  as, 
Wash.  Tract  No.  10  is  in  tight  soil  near  Spadra  and  the  others  are 
in  the  medium  sandy  loams  near  Pomona  and  Lordsburg.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  unequal  amounts  of  water  applied  to  these 
tracts  has  been  due  to  the  different  requirements  of  soils,  but  rather 
to  the  amount  of  water  available. 

For  the  seasons  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909  the  general  duty  for 
citrus  fruit  is  represented  by  the  amounts  used  under  the  systems  of 
the  Del  Monte  Irrigation  Company  and  the  Palomares  Irrigation 
Company.  All  of  the  land  under  the  Del  Mont«  system  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  under  the  Palomares  system  is  in  citrus  fruits. 
The  results  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  hours  that  one  or  more 
heads  of  water  are  delivered.  The  average  aggregate  heads,  in 
miner's  inches,  deUvered  in  1907  by  the  Del  Monte  Irrigation  Company, 
were  increased  by  a  good  supply  of  flowing  water.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  maintain  constant  heads,  but  usually  they  are  slightly  less 
than  they  are  intended  to  be.  This  counteracts  in  a  measure  the 
error  that  would  occur  from  making  no  deduction  in  the  total  acreage 
served  by  the  companies  for  buildings  and  roads. 


Duty  of  water;  Pomona,  Cal..  1906-1909. 
DEL  MONTE  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  SYSTEM. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Number 
of  rota- 
tions. 

Hours  in 
schedule. 

Size  of 
stream. 

Depth 
applied. 

Total,  in- 
cluding 
rainfall. 

1906  

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

7 
7 
7 
7 

636 
636 
636 

636 

yfimr's 
ijiche*. 
200 
.  300 

200 
200 

Fui. 
0.73 
L 10 
.73 
.73 

Fed. 
3.22 
2.98 
2.19 
3.39 

1907  

1908  

1909  

-\verage  

.S2 

2.M 

PALOMARES  IRRIGATION  COMPAN-Y  SYSTEM. 

1906  

600 
600 
600 
600 

6 
7 
7 
7 

720 
720 
720 
720 

60 
60 
60 

60 

0.71 
.S3 
.S3 

.S3 

3.30 
2.71 
2-29 
3.49 

1907  ,  

1908  

1909  

.SO 

2.92 

EVAPORATION  LOSSES  FROM  ORCHARD  SOILS. 

A  light  shower  followed  by  warm  sunshine  may  refresh  the  foliage 
of  fruit  trees,  but  its  effect  on  the  soil  is  more  likely  to  be  injurious 
than  otherwise.  A  brief,  pelting  rain  followed  by  sunshine  forms  a 
crust  on  the  surface  of  most  soUs,  and  if  this  is  not  soon  broken  up  hy 
cultivation  it  checks  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil  and  also 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  water  evaporated. 
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It  has  been  found  *  that  the  amount  of  moisture  held  by  the  soil, 
the  temperature  of  both  soil  and  air,  and  the  rate  of  wind  motion 
are  the  chief  factors  in  the  evaporation  of  water  from  soils.  The 
influence  of  moisture  is  shown  in  the  following  figures,  obt-ained  from 
tank  experiments  made  at  Tulare,  CaL,  in  1904: 

Evaporation  from  Tuiare  soils  which  received  different  amounts  of  watar,  June  15  to 

to  Sept.  15,  1904. 


Amotmt 

Numbers  of  t^jjj,^^ 


Loss  by  evapora 
tion. 


Loss  by  evapora- 
ti<m. 


1  and  2 
3  and  4 
5  and  6 


The  results  of  other  experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  water 
is  apphed  to  the  surface  of  orchard  soils  the  loss  by-  evaporation  is 
very  gre^t  so  long  as  the  top  layer  remains  moist. 

Even  iu  light  irrigations  this  loss  in  48  hours  after  the  water  is  put 
on  may  amount  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  volume  apphed  and 
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Fig.  32. — Rdaiion  between  temperdCure  and  evapocation  from  a  water  sozfaoe  at  Talare^  CaL 

from  20  to  40  per  cent  in  the  course  of  3  weeks.  In  order  to  reduce 
this  loss  and  moisten  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  trees,  the  practice 
of  running  small  streams  of  water  in  deep  furrows  has  become  quite 
common.  In  applying  water  in  this  way  the  topsoil  remains  at  least 
partially  dry,  the  bulk  of  the  water  soon  passes  beyond  the  first  foot, 
and  the  surface  ccji  be  cultivated  soon  after  the  water  is  turned  off. 
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However,  the  prevenlion  of  waste  of  irrigation  water  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  moist  soil  is  only  one  factor  in  the  profitable 
production  of  citrus  fruits.  If  the  best  conditions  for  the  tree  and 
its  fruit  can  be  secured  by  other  methods  of  applying  water  they 
should  be  adopted,  although  a  part  of  the  water  supply  may  be  sac- 
rificed in  so  doing. 

The  well-known  effect  of  temperature  on  evaporation  is  shown  in 
figure  32.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  mean  monthly  temperatiu^  at 
Tulare,  Cal.,  from  January  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1905,  and  the 
sohd  line  the  monthly  evaporation  from  a  water  surface  for  the  same 
time. 

EFFECT  OF  SOIL  MULCHES  IN  CHECKING  EVAPORATION. 

Evaporation  as  affected  by  a  layer  of  dry  granular  soil  when  placed 
above  moist  soil  has  been  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
in  tanks  by  irrigation  in- 
vestigations of  the  Ofl&ce 
of  Pubhc  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering.  These  tanks 
are  water-jacketed  and 
placed  in  the  open  mider 
normal  conditions  as  re- 
gards simshine,  wind,  and 
temj^eratui^.  Each  tank 
holds  about  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  of  soil  and  is 
weighed  at  stated  intervals 
m  a  manner  shown  in  figure 
33. 

At  five  stations  in  the 
arid  region  tanks  contaiu- 
mg  soil  were  irrigated  to  a 
depth  of  6  inches.  After 
the  water  had  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  soil  sur- 
face fine,  dry,  granular  soil 
mulches  were  added  as  fol- 
lows: Tanks  1  and  2,  no 
mulch;  tanks  3  and  4,  a 

3_iiich  laver;  tanks  5  and  33.— Tank  expenmenu  at  Eeno.  Nev.,  to  determine €ffect 
_        ^  .    * ,  ,      „  of  soil  mulches  in  chedcing  evaporation. 

6,  a  6-mcn  layer:  tanks  / 

and  8,  a  9-mch  layer.  Weigliings  were  started  immediately  and 
continued  semiweekh*  for  a  period  of  21  days.  The  average  losses 
of  water  at  the  five  stations  are  shown,  graphically,  in  figm^  34. 

Similar  equipment  was  useil  to  determine  the  effect  of  cultivation 
in  checking  evaporation.    The  residts  of  experiments  conducted  at 
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Fig.  34.— Average  evaporation  losses  from  tanks  of  soil  protected  with  mulches  of  diflferent  depths  during 
•iirst  21  da,ys  after  irngation.   A  verage  of  losses  at  five  stations. 


Fig.  35.— Average  evaporation  losses  from  cultivated  and  uncultivated  tanks  during  first  28  days  after 
irrigation;  average  of  losses  at  six  stations. 
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six  stations  in  the  arid  regioji,  with  tho  acconipanyuio:  meteorological 
data  are  given  in  figure  35.  The  average  loss(^s  shown  by  the  above 
are  2.14  inches  from  the  uncultivated  and  1.58  inches  from  the  culti- 
vated soils,  ])eLng  35.5  and  26.3  per  cent,  respectively^  of  the  total  6 
inches  used  in  irrigation.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  51  per  cent  of 
the  losses  from  the  cultivated  surface  occurred  iji  the  first  3  days — 
that  is,  during  the  average  period  between  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  western  orchard ists  can  pre- 
vent the  greater  part  of  the  evaporatioji  losses  by  cultivating  orchards 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  6  inches  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  irri- 
gation. 

LOSS  OF  WATER  DUE  TO  PERCOLATION. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large 
amount  of  water  which  is  vaporized  from  warm,  moist  soils.  Tlie 
above  heading  calls  attention  to  another  loss  of  a  different  character. 
In  aU  modes  of  wetting  the  soil,  but  more  particularly  when  deep 
furrows  are  used  to  distribute  the  water,  a  part  is  likely  to  shik  ])e- 
yond  the  deepest  roots.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  the  furrow  the  greater 
is  the  loss  from  this  cause.  In  furrows  about  one-oighth  of  a  mile 
long  Dr.  Loughridge  found  in  his  experiments  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
that  hi  some  parts  of  the  orchard  the  soil  was  wet  as  -a  result  of  a 
recent  irrigation  to  depths  of  20  to  26  feet,  while  in  other  parts  the 
moisture  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  third  ioot. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  finding  out  wheth(M-  much  water  is  k)st  by 
deep  percolation  is  to  dig  across  trenches  as  deep  as  the  feeding 
roots  go.  The  moisture  which  passes  the  deepest  roots  in  its  down- 
ward course  may  be  considered  wasted. 

An  example  of  fairly  oven  and  desirable  moisture  distribution  from 
furrows  m  orchard  irrigation  is  shown  hi  Sections  XI  and  XII  of 
figure  36,  where  the  throe  curved  linos  show  the  margins  of  the  wetted 
soil  at  the  end  of  1,  2,  and  3  days,  respectively.  This  diagram,  like- 
wise, show^s  that  the  irrigation  is  defective  hi  having  dry  spaces  be- 
tween Sections  IV  and  V,  X  and  XI,  and  XII  and  XIII.  Since  the 
lateral  movement  of  moisture  in  soils  proceeds  very  slowly  after  the 
third  day  from  aji  irrigation,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  dry  spaces  re- 
ceive much  water  from  the  adjacent  furrows. 
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Summary  of  temperature  of  air,  soil,  and  water,  humidity,  wind  velocity,  rainfall,  free 
water  in  soil,  and  losses  from  free-wafer  surface  and  from  cultivated  and  nncultirated 
tanks  at  the  several  stations. 


Stations. 


Sunnydde,  Wash  

Davis,  Cal  

Reno,  Ne\;  

Caldwell,  Idaho  

Agricultural  College, 

N.  Mex  

Bozeman,  Mont  


Average. 


Temperatures. 


•  F. 
65.2 
64.5 
56.6 
72.2 

74.5 
&4.4 


66.2 


»  F. 
71.3 


73.9 


71.5 


•  F. 
74.3 
75.7 
67.9 
69.4 


"  F. 
70.9 
73.2 


74.  6    75. 0 


72.  4    72. 9 


P.ct. 


49.8 
58.9 


22.7 


^^iles. 


9.3 
6.4 


8.3 
9.4 


43. 8     8.  4 


In. 

0.00 
.00 
.39 
.14 

.57 


,35 


P.  ct. 
6.00 
12.85 
8.  88 
6. 21 


In. 
7.25 
9.41 
8.49 
9.81 


11.13 
17.80  I  4.38 


10.35  8.41 


r 


In. 
1.47 


1.03 
1.91 


1.37 
2.30 


1.58 


2- -5 


In. 
2.47 
1.91 
1.51 
2.42 

1.59 
2.92 


P.ct. 
40.3 
28.2 
27.8 
21.0 

13.8 
21.2 


2.14  26.4 


REMOVAL  OF  WASTE  WATER. 

Loss  of  water  is  not  the  only  effect  of  deep  percolation.  The  water 
which  escapes  in  this  and  other  ways  usually  moves  through  the  soil 
slowly  until  it  reaches  some  underground  body  of  water  at  a  lower 
level.  In  case  orchards  have  been  planted  at  these  lower  levels  when 
the  subsoil  was  dry.  care  should  be  exercised  in  observing  the  rise  of 
the  ground-water  level.  The  small  post -hole 
auger  shown  in  figure  37  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  tools  to  use  in  making  test  wells  to 
keep  track  of  the  behavior  of  the  ground  water. 
Before  the  deepest  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are 
submerged  artificial  drainage  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided. Otherwise  the  ground  water  will  at  fii*st 
lessen  the  yield  and  finally  destroy  the  trees. 

The  drainage  of  orchard  tracts  usually  pro- 
gresses in  more  or  less  distinct  and  separate 
stages.  Wlien  the  ground  water  begins  to  be  a 
menace,  the  natural  ravines  in  the  vicinity  are 
cleared  of  weeds  and  other  rubbish  and  deep- 
ened. If  the  ground  water  continues  to  rise, 
the  open  drahis  are  deepened  and  extended  or 
else  the  excess  water  is  withdrawn  throudi 
covered  drains.  Open  drains  in  orchards 
occupy  valuable  land,  obstruct  field  work, 
and  are  expensive  to  maintain.  vSome  of  these 
objections  can  be  lessened  if  not  removed  by  locating  such  drains 
along  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tract.  When  this  })lan  is  followed, 
covered  drains  frequently  are  laid  among  the  trees  and  (hscharge  into 
the  open  drains.  Sometimes  the  source  and  direction  of  the  waste 
water  wliich  is  waterlogging  an  orchard  can  be  traced  beneath  llio 


Fig.  37.— Soil  auger  used  to 
locate  ground-water  level. 
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surface.  In  this  event  it  is  weU  to  try  to  intercept  its  passage  before 
it  reaches  the  trees.  This  can  be  done  by  an  open  drain,  but  a  covered 
pipe  drain  of  the  required  size  is  preferable.  Where  durable  lumber  is 
cheap,  box  drains  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  38  may  be  used. 
Where  lumber  is  high  in  price,  it  will  be  more  economical  to  use 
pipe  drains  made  of  either  clay  or  cement.  The  former  is  most 
frequently  used  for  sizes  ranging  from  4  to  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  latter  for  sizes  10  inches  and  over.  The  clay  or  tile  drains 
are  made  1  foot  in  length,  but  in  using  cement  for  the  larger  sizes 

the  length  may  be  increased  to  2 
and  even  3  feet. 

The  drainage  of  irrigated  lands 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
common  to  the  humid  States  of 
Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Ohio.  In  irrigated 
districts  the  drains  are  larger  and 
are  laid  deeper.  While  4-inch  tile 
drains  may  be  used  in  places,  6-inch 
drains  are  to  be  preferred,  and 
should  be  considered  as  the  smallest 
desirable  size.  The  depth  at  which 
they  are  laid  ranges  from  5  to  7 
feet,  and  a  minimum  of  5  to  6  feet 
is  required  for  orchards.  A  grade 
of  5  feet  to  the  mile  is  about  the 
least  that  should  be  used,  and 
wherever  practicable  it  should  be 
increased  to  10  feet  to  the  mile. 

In  laying  drains  that  are  likely 
to  become  clogged  with  silt  or 
roots,  or  both,  a  small  cable  is  laid 
in  each  line,  and  at  distances  of  300  to  500  feet  sand  boxes  similar 
to  figure  39  are  placed  so  as  to  facilitate  cleaning  the  tiles  with 
suitable  wire  brushes. 

INFLUENCE  EXERTED  BY  TIME  OF  IRRIGATION. 

In  1911  cooperative  irrigation  investigations  were  begun  in  Utah 
by  W.  W.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering,  to  determine  the  influence  exerted  on  peach  trees  and 
fruit  by  varying  the  time  of  irrigation.  This  work  was  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  season  of  1914  and  the  results  summarized  by 
L.  D.  Batchelor  in  Bulletin  142  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.    From  this  summary  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 
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1.  Fre([uent  applications  of  irrigation  water  applied  to  peaches  on 
a  gravel  loam  soil  at  intervals  of  7  or  8  days  produced  a  more  contin- 
uous and  greater  total  twig  growth  than  the  same  total  amount  of 
water  applied  with  larger  aplications  at  intervals  of  every  10  to  12 
days.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  moio  frequently  the  trees  should 
be  watered. 

2.  With  varying  times  of  apphcation  of  irrigation  water  the  season 
of  most  rapid  twig  growth  is  during  the  season  of  watering. 

3.  A  total  application  of  irrigation  water  of  21  acre-inches  per  acre 
on  a  gravel  loam  soil  produced  a  total  twig  growth  practically  equal 
to  that  produced  by  62  acre-inchos  of  water  per  acre. 

4.  With  the  same 
total  amount  of  water 
apphed  on  a  gravel 
loam  there  is  a  regular 
increase  in  crop  pro- 
duction the  more  fre- 
quent the  irrigation. 
Less  water  was  evi- 
dently lost  by  seepage 
when  irrigation  water 
was  applied  every  7  or 
8  days  and  the  trees 
received  n^  check  in 
growth  due  to  becom- 
ing excessively  dry 
from  one  watering  to 
another. 

5.  The  maximum 
duty  of  irrigation  wa- 
ter applied  to  peaches 
on  a  gravelly  soil  was 
31  acre-inches  per  acre  duruig  the  years  1913  and  1914.  Sixty-two 
acre-inches  of  water  applied  to  2  acres  on  a  gravel  loam  soil  would 
apparently  have  produced  twice  the  yield  of  marketable  fruit  than 
if  applied  to  1  acre  of  trees. 

6.  No  amount  of  water  applied  early  in  the  season  to  a  crop  of 
peaches  on  a  gravelly  soil  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  water 
during  the  month  before  harvest. 

7.  There  is  no  marked  variation  in  the  color  of  the  fruit  on  the 
plots  receiving  a  lai-ge  amount  of  irrigation  water  when  compared 
with  plats  receiving  only  a  medium  amount  of  water.  Poor  color  of 
the  fruit  was  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  irrigation  water. 

8.  High  coloration  of  the  peach  was  associated  with  hito  wa- 
tering. 
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WINTER  IRRIGATION  OF  OROIjiLRDS. 

When  water  is  used  outside  of  the  regular  irrigation  period  or, 
what  is  in  many  cases  equivalent,  outside  of  the  growing  season,  it  is 
tenned  winter  irrigation.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  arid  region  the 
growing  season  is  limited  by  low  temperatures  to  150  days,  or  less, 
and  when  the  flow  of  streams  is  utilized  only  during  this  period  much 
valuable  water  runs  to  waste. 

For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  some  of  this  waste  the  orchardists  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Arizona  began  the  practice  of  winter 
irrigation.  The  precipitation  usually  occurs  in  winter  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and  large  quantities  of  creek  water  are  then  available.  This 
water  is  spread  over  the  orchards  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
when  deciduous  trees  are  dormant.  The  most  favorable  conditions 
for  this  practice  are  a  mild  winter  climate ;  a  deep,  retentive  soil  that 
will  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  water  applied;  deep-rooted  trees; 
and  a  soil  moist  from  frequent  rains. 

The  creek  water  that  was  applied  to  some  of  the  prune  orchards 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Cal.,  during  the  winter  of  1904  was 
measured  by  the  agents  of  this  office,  with  the  following  results: 
From  February  27  to  April  23,  1,241  acres  were  irrigated  under  the 
Statler  ditch  to  an  average  depth  of  1.58  feet.  From  February  12  to 
April  23,  2,021  acres  were  irrigated  under  the  Sorosis  and  Calkins 
ditches  to  an  average  depth  of  1.75  feet.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
orchards  which  are  irrigated  in  winter  in  this  valley  receive  no  addi- 
tional supply  of  moisture  other  than  about  16  inches  of  rain  water. 

In  the  colder  parts  of  the  arid  region  winter  irrigation  is  likewise 
being  practiced  with  satisfactory  results  The  purpose  is  not  only  to 
store  water  in  the  soil  but  to  prevent  the  winterkilling  of  trees.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  not  best  to  apply  much  water  to  orchards 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  since  it  tends  to  produce 
immature  growth  which  easily  is  damaged  by  frost.  In  many  of  the 
orchards  of  Montana  no  water  is  applied  in  summer  irrigation  after 
August  20.  Owing,  however,  to  the  prevalence  of  warm  chinook 
winds,  which  not  only  melt  the  snow  in  a  night,  but  rob  the  exposed 
soil  of  much  of  its  moisture,  one  or  two  irrigations  are  frequently 
necessary  in  midwinter. 
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UTAH  soils  in  general  are  suitable  for  dry  farming,  and 
the  rainfall  usually  is  sufficient  to  grow  one  crop  in 
two  years.  The  principal  crop  is  winter  wheat,  which  is 
grown  in  alternatioji  with  summer  fallow.  Winter  emmer, 
barley,  and  oats  and  spring  barley  and  oats  also  may  be 
grown. 

To  produce  the  best  yields  of  winter  wheat  and  other 
grains  at  the  least  expense,  plow  the  land  in  the  spring 
and  maintain  a  clean  fallow  during  the  summer.  Sow 
between  September  15  and  October  15  at  a  depth  of 
2  to  3  inches.  Sow  winter  wheat  at  the  rate  of  5  pecks 
and  winter  emmer,  oats,  and  barley  at  from  6  to  8  pecks 
per  acre.  Spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  these  crops  because  of  the  failure  of 
fall-sown  grains,  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  land  can  be  put  in  condition  for  seeding. 

The  best  varieties  are  Crimean,  Turkey,  and  Kharkof 
winter  wheats,  Black  \Yinter  emmer,  Boswell  Winter  oats, 
and  White  Club  and  Tennessee  Winter  barleys.  Of  the 
spring  varieties  the  best  are  Ghirka  Spring  and  Marquis 
wheats,  Swedish  Select  oats,  and  Coast,  Mariout,  and 
White  Smyrna  barleys. 

Corn,  the  grain  sorghums,  proso,  and  flax  have  been 
grown  in  a  very  limited  way  and  can  not  be  recommended 
generally.  Corn  and  the  grain  sorghums  may  prove  to 
be  of  value  in  certain  localities. 
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DRY-LAND  SECTIONS  OF  UTAH. 

DFRIXG  the  last  15  years  the  div  lands  of  T'tah  have  heen 
rapidly  taken  under  the  homestead  law  or  have  been  boiiorht 
from  the  State.  Most  of  this  land  is  owned  by  people  who  were 
either  unable  to  obtain  irrigated  land  or  who  wanted  a  dry  farm  in 
addition  to  their  irrigated  land.  The  first  few  years  that  dry 
farming  was  practiced  profitable  crops  Avere  not  produced  every 
year.  Failures  were  not  infrequent,  but  thorough  tillage  and  careful 
observation  finally  made  dry  farming  a  success.  Many  of  the  prac- 
tices, however,  were  based  on  theories  rather  than  on  fundamental 
principles  evolved  from  carefully  conducted  experiments.  Reliable 
information  regarding  the  best  crops  and  the  methods  of  growing 
them  on  dry  farms  has  always  been  in  demand. 

This  bulletin  presents  the  best  available  information  on  the  small - 
grain  crops  and  varieties  adapted  to  Utah  dry  lands  and  the  cultural 
operations  necessary  to  produce  them.  The  information  is  based 
largely  on  experiments  conducted  during  the  last  nine  years  at  the 
Xephi  substation.^  This  substation  is  located  in  the  Juab  Valley,  in 
Juab  County,  which  is  about  the  geographical  center  of  the  State. 
The  principal  crops  discussed  are  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  emmer, 
oats,  and  barley. 

'The  Nophl  substation  was  psfahllshcd  In  lOO.T  by  tho  I'tali  Asrlcnlttirnl  Kxixrinient 
Station.  Since  1007  tho  cxperinjcnts  there  have  Ix'en  conduttiHl  cooperatively  l>y  the 
rtah  station  and  the  Hureau  of  riant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Vjjriculturc.    These  experiments  have  Ijeen  reporteil  in  detail  In  the  following  pnl»llcatU>ns  : 

Farrell.  F.  D.  Dry  land  grains  In  the  (Jreat  Hasin.  V.  S.  Dept.  Apr..  Bur.  IMant 
Indus.  Clrc.  61,  HO  p..  2  pi.  lOln. 

Cardon.  1*.  V.    Cereal  investigations  at   the  N»>pl!l  s.ihstat  Ion.     r.  S.  Iv-pt.  Xav. 
liO,  .'»()  p.,  9  tig.    101  r{. 

  Minor  dry-land  crops  al   the  \ci)hl  experiment   fnrni.     I  inli  Aur.  Kxp.  Sta. 

iiui.        p.  :i47-:{7s.  7  tig.  H)l4. 

  Tillage  and  rotation  cxperlnienis  at   Nrphi.  Mali.     1     S.   Di'pt.  Agr.  Hul 

ir.7.  4.-.  p..  L'l  tig.  ioir>. 

Harris.  F.  S..  and  Klllson.  A.  1>  Diy  farming  in  I  lnh.  I  tah  .Vgr.  Kxp.  Sta.  «'ir< 
•ji .       ].  .  1.".  \]-.  i'.ti»; 
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The  dry-land  sections  of  Utah  are  not  located  in  any  distinct 
geographic  portion  of  the  State.  The  whole  State  is  naturally  arid. 
A  small  percentage  of  the  land  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation;  the 
remainder,  if  farmed  at  all,  must  be  cropped  by  dry-farming  methods. 
The  acreage  adapted  to  dry  farming  is  limited,  however,  as  a  large 


Fig.  1. — A  typical  Utah  mountain  valley  landscape,  showing  land  suitable  for  dry 
farming.  The  abundant  growth  o£  sagebrush  indicates  a  fertile  soil  and  a  rainfall 
sufficient  for  crop  production  if  properly  utilized. 


part  of  the  State  is  mountainous.  In  many  districts  which  are  other- 
wise arable  the  annual  precipitation  is  so  low  that  they  can  not  be 
farmed  successfully  except  by  irrigation.  The  lower  lands  in  the 
mountain  valleys  are  usually  irrigated  if  the  water  supply  is  suffi- 
cient, while  the  lands  above  the  canals  must  be  dry  farmed  or  not 
farmed  at  all. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  State  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
mature  one  crop  in  two  years  and  that  is  not  too  rough  for  the  ordi- 
nary cultural  operations  is  dry  farmed.  Usually  this  land  is  above 
"high-line"  canals  or  is  so  located  that  irrigation  is  otherwise  im.- 
])ossible.  Much  of  this  dry-farmed  land  is  quite  smooth,  with  a 
gradual  slope  toward  the  center  of  the  valley.  In  some  sections, 
however,  the  land  is  badly  broken  by  ravines;  in  others,  hills  and 
hollows  are  numerous.  A  typical  landscape  in  a  Utah  mountain 
valley  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  abundant  growth  of  sagebrush 
shown  in  this  illustration  indicates  a  fertile  soil  and  a  rainfall  suffi- 
cient for  crop  production  if  properly  utilized. 
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SOILS. 

The  soil  types  in  the  State  vary  from  light  sand  to  heavy  clay, 
with  clay  loam  predominating.  Considerable  acieages  of  sandy  soil 
will  never  be  successfully  dry  farmed  because  of  low  moisture-hold- 
ing capacity,  high  evaporation,  and  low  precipitation.  Neither  are 
the  heavy  clays  ideal  for  dry  farming,  because  of  their  hardne.ss, 
tendency  to  bake,  and  lack  of  response  to  cultural  operations.  The 
most  nearly  ideal  dry-fai  in  soil  is  one  which  is  uniform  to  a  c()nsid- 
erable  depth,  with  enough  sand  to  make  it  easily  tillable  and  enough 
clay  to  insure  the  retention  of  sufficient  moisture  for  crop  prod,uc- 
tion.  Utah  has  a  large  acreage  of  just  such  soils,  unbroken  by  gravel 
or  hardpan.  The  fertility  of  these  soils  is  best  shown  by  their  cro}) 
production  in  normal  years.  Because  of  the  low  rainfall  the  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food  naturally  in  the  soil  have  not  l)een  removed 
by  leaching.  Crop  production  on  these  soils  is  limited  only  by  the 
available  water. 

CLIMATE. 

Climatic  conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  I^tah.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  the  growing  season  is  longer  than  in  the 
north;  in  fact,  rather  wide  variations  often  occur  in  a  single  moun- 
tain valley.  Canyon  breezes  and  good  air  drainage  help  to  prevent 
frost  injury  in  some  locations  when  in  other  near-by  locations  frost 
damage  is  severe. 

RAINFALL. 

Successful  and  profital)le  crop  production  on  arid  land  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  About  So 
per  cent  of  the  annual  i)iecipitation  in  Utah  falls  between  October 
and  April.  As  the  bulk  of  the  precipitation  comes  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months,  this  moisture  must  be  stored  in  the  soil  if 
it  is  to  be  of  use  to  growing  plants.  A  low  annual  precipitation 
favorably  distributed  is  often  more  efficient  than  a  high  precipitation 
poorly  distributed. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  Utah  varies  from  3.71  inches  at  Wendover, 
Tooele  County,  to  19.80  inches  at  Ilenefer,  Sununit  County.  At 
Nephi  the  average  annual  precipitation  for  the  past  Id  years  is 
13.56  inches.  In  Tooele  County  the  precipitation  varies  from  3.71 
inches  at  Wendover  to  15.93  inches  at  Lovelle;  in  Box  Elder  County, 
from  6.5  inches  at  Kelton  to  12.5  inches  at  Corinne.  These  examples 
clearly  show  the  marked  variations  that  occur  in  the  precipitation 
in  a  relatively  small  area ;  heJice  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  normal  precipitation  for  each  locality. 
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EVAPORATION. 

Evaporation  is  an  important  factor  in  crop  production  on  the  dry 
lands.  A  section  with  high  evaporation  and  high  precipitation  may 
not  produce  any  better  crops  than  a  section  with  a  low  evaporation 
and  low  precipitation,  other  conditions  being  equal.  Evaporation  in 
a  measure  determines  the  efficiency  of  the  precipitation.  The  evapo- 
ration in  Utah  is  rather  high,  so  that  a  relatively  high  precipitation 
or  a  soil  with  good  moisture-holding  capacity  is  necessary  for  profit- 
able crop  production.  The  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  at 
the  Xephi  substation  for  the  seven  months  from  April  to  October, 
inclusive,  has  averaged  48.9  inches  during  the  past  nine  years.  This 
is  about  the  same  as  the  average  evaporation  for  the  same  months  in 
the  central  Great  Plains  and  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 

TEMPERATUEE. 

The  temperature  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  being  lower 
at  the  higher  than  at  the  lower  elevations.  The  annual  mean  tem- 
perature, based  cn  records  from  26  stations,  is  about  49.5°  F.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  ranges  from  43.6°  at  Emery,  located  on  the 
western  edge  of  Emery  County,  at  an  elevation  of  6,260  feet,  to  59.8° 
at  Hite,  on  the  Colorado  River,  in  Garfield  County,  at  an  elevation. of 
8,000  feet.  Temperatures  well  below  zero  are  usually  recorded  at 
intervals  during  the  winter  months.  Minimum  temperatures  as  low 
as  —25°  and  —30°  F.  are  sometimes  recorded  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. Maximum  temperatures  of  100°  F.  or  more  are  sometimes 
recorded  during  June,  July,  and  August,  especially  at  the  lower 
elevations. 

The  frost-free  period  varies  from  year  to  year  and  also  varies 
widely  with  the  altitude.  The  growing  season  is  comparatively  short, 
the  period  from  the  last  frost  in  spring  to  the  first  frost  in  fall 
usually  ranging  from  110  to  150  days.  At  Xephi  the  average  frost- 
free  period  is  104  days,  with  a  minimum  in  the  past  nine  years  of  69 
days  and  a  maximum  of  142  days. 

DRY  FARMING  IN  UTAH. 

Ft  ah  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  State  in  dry  farming. 
Attempts  at  dry  farming  were  made  soon  after  1850,  but  little  suc- 
cess was  attained  until  about  1*890  or  later.  In  1903  experimental 
Avofk  in  dry  farming  began  in  Utah. 

Lack  of  irrigation  water  and  the  slow  development  of  irrigation 
projects  forced  the  earlier  settlers  to  the  dry  lands.  The  change  in 
the  homestead  law  which  allows  the  taking  up  of  320  instead  of  160 
acres  added  impetus  to  the  dry-farm  movement.  The  land  suitable 
for  dry  farming  has  been  rapidly  settled  during  the  past  decade.  A 
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large  i)art  of  the  tillable  dry  land  in  I'tah  has  been  hrou^rht  under 
cultivation,  especially  that  which  lies  close  to  railroads  and  markets. 
There  is  still  considerable  land  in  isolated  sections  that  may  in  time 
be  profitably  cultivated.  As  land  becomes  scarcer  the  home  seekers 
are  forced  farther  and  further  into  these  isolated  districts.  The  best 
lands  are  taken,  so  that  one's  choice  is  now  limited.  The  problem 
confronting  the  dry  farmer  is  not  one  of  using  good  judgment  in 
Helecting  his  farm,  but  of  making  the  best  of  the  condition^  as  he 
finds  them. 

DRY-FARM  CROPS. 

A\  inter  wheat  always  has  been  and  i)robably  always  will  be  the 
leading  crop  grown  on  the  Utah  dry  farms.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  system  of  alternate  cropping  and  fallowing  as  practiced  in 
Utah.  It  has  a  higher  value  per  unit  of  bulk  than  other  dry-land 
crops.  It  is  easily  transported,  is  always  marketable,  and  gives  a 
ready  cash  return.  The  growing  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  feed  crops 
has  increased  as  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  have  increased.  Further 
diversification  of  crops  on  the  Utah  dry  farms  is  practically  im- 
l)ossible,  because  winter  Avheat  is  the  only  profitable  crop  that  is  gen- 
erally adapted  to  the  dry  lands.  Other  crops  may  be  profitable  in 
some  -(H'tioiis. 

GROWING  THE  GRAIN  CROPS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  directions  for  growing  cereals  over 
an  extensive  area,  because  of  soil  and  climatic  variations.  The  di- 
rections herein  given  for  growing  cereals  on  the  Utah  dry  farms  are 
general  rather  than  specific  and  must  be  modified  by  local  conditions 
and  experience. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED  ON  NEW  LAND. 

\'irgin  land  in  Utah  is  usually  covered  with  a  growth  of  sage- 
brush. Special  implements  for  removing  this  brusli  are  manufac- 
tured, but  none  of  them  is  entirely  satisfactory  because  (1)  they  are 
too  expensive  and  (2)  they  do  not  alwavs  do  good  work.  Railing 
is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  clearing  brush  land.  When  the 
brush  is  dry,  two  railroad  rails,  one  fastened  behind  the  other,  are 
dragged  over  the  land  two  or  three  times.  This  breaks  most  of 
the  sagebrush  and  it  can  then  be  gathered  into  windrows  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow  or  an  ordinary  hayrake  and  burned.  The  use 
of  the  spike-tooth  harrow  in  completing  the  clearing  of  brush  land 
is  shown  in  figure  *J.  The  best  time  to  do  the  work  is  in  the  fall. 
New, land  may  be  plowed  either  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall.  The 
l^lowing  should  be  from  5  to  8  inches  deej).  If  i)lowed  in  the  fall  the 
land  should  be  left  rough  until  spring.  Clean  cultivation  during  the 
summer  will  put  it  in  good  condition  for  fall  seeding.  If  the  land 
is  spring  plowed  and  is  to  be  sown  to  grain  the  following  fall  it  nnist 
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Fk,.  2.  -Removing  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  the  last  of  the  sagebrush  roots  from  a 
field,  preparatorv  to  hrcakinir  for  wheat. 


be  worked  down  immediately  after  plowing  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
until  seeding  time.  Disking  and  harrowing  are  the  most  effective 
operations  in  preparing  land  for  seeding.  Except  in  localities  of 
high  rainfall  or  in  wet  seasons  it  is  not  advisable  to  seed  the  same 
year  that  the  land  is  broken.  It  should  be  fallowed  one  season  to 
insure  the  storage  of  sufficient  moisture  for  crop  growth. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED  OX  STUBBLE  OR  OLD  LAND. 

Old  land  may  be  plowed  either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  On  large 
farms  it  is  good  management  to  plow  part  of  the  land  in  the  fall  and 
the  remainder  in  the  spring,  thus  keeping  the  farm  equipment  busy. 
Land  that  is  to  be  seeded  in  the  spring  should  be  fall  plowed  and 
left  rough  during  the  winter.  The  rough,  cloddy  surface  helps  to 
cateh  and  hold  the  moisture.  This  land  works  down  readily  in  the 
spring.  The  land  should  be  plowed  5  to  8  inches  deep.  Plow  only 
when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  for  the  work.  Good  plowing  does 
not  necessarily-  mean  deep  plowing,  but  means  that  the  land  should 
l)e  turned  evenly,  covering  all  trash,  weeds,  and  stubble.  Results  at 
the  Xephi  substation  show  that  deep  plowing  is  not  essential  to  suc- 
cess on  Utah  dry  farms;  in  fact,  subsoiling  is  distinctly  unprofitable. 
A  traction  engine  with  12  disk  plows  attached  at  work  in  a  stubble 
field  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

Spring  plowing  for  fallow  at  Xephi  has  been  found  more  profit- 
able than  fall  plowing.  Spring-plowed  land  should  be  harrowed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  plowing,  preferably  the  same  day  it  is  plowed. 
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Spring  plowing  for  fallow  should  be  done  as  soon  as  weeds  and  vol- 
unteer grain  begin  growth,  thus  eliminating  the  weed  problem  to  a 
large  extent.  The  disk  and  spike-tooth  harrows  are  the  most  com- 
monly used  implements  on  plowed  land.  Do  not  use  the  disk  harrow 
too  often:  frequent  use  fines  the  surface  soil  too  much.  In  killing 
weeds  some  kind  of  knife  weeder  or  spring-tooth  harrow  should  be 
used.  Floats  are  used  to  level  the  land  before  sowing. 

A  firm  seed  Ijed  with  a  fine  mellow  surface  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3 
inches  is  best.  The  disk  harrow,  except  when  used  for  packing, 
causes  the  soil  to  dry  to  too  great  a  depth.  If  spring  plowing  is  to 
be  sown  to  spring  crops,  disk  to  pack  the  land  and  then  harrow  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  spring-plowed  land  is  intended  for  fall- 
sown  grain,  harrow  after  plowing.  Disking  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
summer  rains  will  pack  the  land  suflicientlv  before  fall  seeding. 

Unsupix)rted  theory  has  no  place  in  farm  practice.  Returns  count. 
At  Xephi,  spring  plowing  is  cheaper  than  fall  plowing,  because  (1) 
it  eliminates  weeds  and  volunteer  grain,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  fallow;  (2)  yields  on  spring  plowing  are  as  high  as 
those  on  fall  plowing;  (3)  land  is  in  better  condition  for  plowing 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall:  and  (4)  average  results  in  the  past 
eight  years  show  that  more  moisture  has  been  stored  in  the  upper  6 
feet  in  spring-plowed  than  in  fall-plowed  plats. 


Fig.  3. — Breaking  stubMo  land  for  fallow  with  a  tracti-'u  .  ui^'iiu'         l^-k  plows  .m  a 

Utah  dry- land  farm. 
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SUMMER  FALLOW. 

Summer  fallowing  has  been  practiced  in  Utah  since  the  earliest 
days  of  dry  farming  in  the  State.  Fallow  land  is  plowed  in  the  fall 
or  spring  and  by  cultivation  is  kept  free  from  all  growth  during  the 
fallow  season.  The  purpose  of  fallow  is  to  store  moisture  for  the 
crop  that  is  to  follow.  This  is  an  expensive  practice,  but  in  Utah 
it  is  necessary  in  most  of  the  dry-farmed  sections.  Alternate  fallow 
and  cropping  is  the  usual  practice.  Experimental  results  at  Nephi 
show  that  fallowing  every  third  year  gives  better  returns  than  fal- 
lowing in  alternate  years.  In  sections  with  a  precipitation  of  15 
inches  or  more,  fallowing  every  third  year  is  probably  sufficient. 
Land  that  is  to  be  spring  plowed  for  fallow  should  be  plowed  as 
soon  as  the  weeds  and  volunteer  grain  start  growth.  Harrow^  imme- 
diately after  plowing.  Use  a  knife  weeder  to  eradicate  scattered 
weeds  that  may  appear  later  in  the  season.  It  is  better  to  grow  a 
crop  of  wheat  than  a  crop  of  weeds.  Do  not  pulverize  the  soil  too 
much  by  frequent  cultivation.  Keep  a  clod  rather  than  a  dust  mulch 
on  the  surface.  Clod  mulches  blow  less  and  are  less  likely  to  puddle 
than  dust  mulches.  The  purpose  of  a  fallow  is  to  store  moisture. 
Moisture  is  not  saved  on  a  weed}^  fallow. 

Late  spring  plowing  results  in  the  loss  of  much  moisture  by  allow- 
ing plant  growth.  Fall  plowing  for  fallow  is  probably  advisable  in 
some  localities.  It  should  be  left  rough  until  spring  and  then  culti- 
vated with  the  disk  and  spike-tooth  harrows  to  kill  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture.  Weeds  are  most  easily  killed  when  they  are  young. 

In  some  dry-farmed  sections  tilled  crops  are  good  substitutes  for 
fallow  in  alternation  with  the  small  grains.  Where  winter  wheat  is 
important  the  cultivated  crops  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
such  a  system.  On  the  dry  farms,  winter  wheat  is  usually  sown  early, 
before  the  cultivated  crop  is  ready  for  harvest.  With  spring-sown 
cereals  the  tilled  crop  fits  in  much  better.  Winter  wheat  is  the  lead- 
ing crop  on  the  Utah  dry  farms,  and  no  profitable  tilled  crop  has  yet 
been  found  to  replace  the  fallow.  Corn  does  well  on  some  of  the 
light  dry-farm  soils,  but  it  is  not  commonly  grown  as  a  substitute 
for  fallow.  The  average  yields  of  winter  wheat  grown  after  peas, 
corn,  and  potatoes  were  almost  identical  with  the  yields  of  that 
grown  after  fallow  at  the  Xephi  substation.  These  tilled  crops,  how- 
ever, were  not  profitable  in  themselves.  Where  tilled  crops  are 
grown  the  land  merely  is  disked  before  seeding  to  a  cereal  crop. 
This  cheap  seed-bed  preparation  for  the  cereal  helps  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  practice.  Fallowing,  although  expensive,  is  less  expensive 
than  growing  tilled  crops,  including  the  cost  of  seed  and  the  labor  of 
sowing  and  harvesting. 
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GOOD  SEED. 

('LEANIN(;  AND  GRADINC;. 

Low  yields  are  often  due  to  the  use  of  poor  seed.  The  use  of  good 
seed  pays.  Only  plunij)  well- filled  grain  should  be  sown.  The  seed 
grain  should  be  carefully  graded  with  a  fanning  mill,  and  trash,  weed 
seeds,  broken  and  shriveled  kernels  and  smut  balls  removed.  Use 
only  those  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  adapted  to  your  locality. 
Then  use  the  best  seed  of  the  best  known  variety.  Do  not  sow  irri- 
gated varieties  on  dry  land  or  spring  varieties  in  the  fall.  I"se  as 
nearly  pure  seed  as  jjossible;  mixtures  ripen  unevenly  and  loss  from 
shattering  during  harvest  results.  Mixed  wheat  is  often  docked  on 
the  market,  especiall}'  if  the  mixture  consists  of  hard  and  soft 
varieties. 

Farmers  often  remark  that  their  seed  is  running  out  and  that  they 
need  a  better  grade  of  seed  from  some  outside  source.  Experiments  at 
the  Xephi  substation  show  that  wheat  grown  at  Nephi  is  as  good  for 
seed  as  wheat  shipped  in  from  Oregon  or  Montana.  It  is  true  that 
crops  deteriorate  if  not  properly  cared  for,  but  grain  does  not  run 
out  if  selected  and  graded  before  sowing.  Local  seed  should  become 
more  valuable  each  year  that  it  is  grown.  Many  experiments  show 
that  yellow  berry  can  not  be  controlled  by  selection.  This  inferior 
quality  is  due  to  a  combination  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

TREATING  THE  SEED  FOR  SMUT. 

Tlie  most  common  diseases  of  cereals  in  Utah  are  the  smuts.  The 
cereal  smuts  can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  treating  the  seed. 
The  most  common  smuts  are  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  the  smut  of 
oats,  and  the  covered  smut  of  barley.  The  formaldehyde  treatment 
is  the  one  most  frequently  used  to  combat  these  diseases.  The  proper 
strength  of  the  solution  is  1  pound  of  40  per  cent  commercial  for- 
maldehyde to  40  gallons  of  water.  The  formaldehyde  may  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store  Either  of  the  three  following  methods  is 
effective: 

(1)  After  running  seed  grain  through  a  fanning  mill  to  remove  smut  masses, 
spread  it  on  a  clean  floor  or  a  tari);uilin  and  sprinkle  the  formaldehyde  solution 
over  the  grain.  The  grain  should  he  stirred  thoroughly  while  heing  sprinkled, 
and  the  process  should  he  continued  until  every  kernel  is  wet.  Then  cover  the 
grain  with  a  canvas  or  sonu^  other  heavy  material  and  allow  it  to  lie  one  hour. 
It  should  then  he  uncovere<l  and  stirretl  occasionally  until  dry.  Tt  is  then  remly 
for  seeding. 

(2)  Prepare  the  formaldehyde  solution  In  harrels.  Put  the  grain  to  be 
treated  in  burlap  sacks  after  it  has  been  fanned  to  remove  snuit  masses.  Fill 
the  sacks  about  half  full  and  innnerse  them  in  the  solution  for  10  minutes; 
then  hang  them  up  to  drain  and  dry.  The  sacks  sl|ould  be  shaken  tK'caslonally 
to  hurry  the  drying  process. 

When  all  the  snnit  balls  are  not  removt^l  by  the  fanning  process  It  is 
advisable  to  innnerse  the  seed  In  a  formaldehyde  solution.    There  are  several 
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methods  of  doing  this,  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  which  is  as  follows:  A 
hole  is  bored  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  of  each  of  two  tubs  or  half  barrels 
with  handles.  This  hole  is  fitted  with  a  plug  and  covei-ed  with  a  wire  screen 
on  the  inside  of  the  tub,  so  that  grain  can  not  jmss  through.  One  tub  is  set 
above  the  other.  Tlie  upper  tub  is  then  tilled  two-thirds  full  with  the  formalde- 
hyde solution  and  the  seed  i^oured  in.  As  the  seed  is  poured  in  and  stirred, 
smut  balls,  chaff,  and  light  kernels  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  skimmed  off. 
When  the  skimming  is  completed  the  plug  is  removed,  and  the  formaldehyde 
solution  is  allowed  to  drain  into  the  tub  beneath.  The  grain  is  then  removed 
and  spread  out  to  dry.  The  empty  tub  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  other  tub 
on  the  stand,  and  the  process  is  continued,  more  of  the  solution  being  added 
when  necessary. 

A  convenient  modification  of  this  method  is  to  provide  two  tubs,  a  large  one  • 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  latter  made  of  substantial  wire  mesh  or  of  iron  or  tin 
with  perforated  plate  or  wire  bottom.  The  larger  tub  is  two-thirds  filled  with 
the  formaldehyde  solution ;  the  other  tub  is  set  down  in  it  and  the  grain  poured 
in  and  stirred.  The  smut  balls  and  foreign  material  w:ill  rise  to  the  surface 
and  can  be  skimmed  off.  When  this  is  done  the  smaller  tub  containing  the 
grain  can  be  removed  from  the  solution,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  oft',  and  the 
grain  is  emptied  on  the  floor  and  dried. 

In  treating  grain,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  solution  the 
right  strength.  If  too  weak,  it  will  not  kill  the  spores.  If  too  strong, 
it  will  injure  the  grain.  Be  sure  the  formaldehyde  you  buy  is  full 
strength.   Wash  out  the  drill  with  the  formaldehyde  solution.  This 


Fig.  4. — Harvesting  wheat  with  a  large  combined  harvester  and  thrasher  on  a  Utah 

dry-land  farm. 
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Fig.  5. — Harvesting  wheat  with  a  small,  or  "  Idaho,"  combined  harvester  and  thrasher 

on  a  Utah  dry-land  farm. 


will  destroy  any  smut  spores  that  may  be  in  it.  For  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  smuts  of  grain  and  of  smut  treatments,  see  Farmers' 
Bulletin  507,  "  The  Smuts  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Corn." 

SEEDING. 

The  best  rates,  dates,  and  methods  of  seeding  the  various  small 
grains  will  be  discussed  for  each  crop  separately  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 

HARVESTING. 

The  grain  crops  are  usually  harvested  in  one  of  three  ways —  ( 1 ) 
with  combines,  (2)  with  headers,  or  (3)  with  binders. 

The  combines  are  not  used  extensively  in  Utah,  though  conditions 
are  favorable  for  their  use.  Grain  must  be  fully  ripe  before  it  is 
harvested  with  a  combine,  but  standing  grain  in  this  State  is  not 
likely  to  shatter  or  be  damaged  by  hail,  rain,  or  wind  storms.  Com- 
bines in  the  past  have  been  large,  expensive  machines,  and  were  prac- 
tical only  on  the  large  farms.  Small  combines  are  now  being  manu- 
factured, which  undoubtedly  will  be  more  popular  in  Utah  than  the 
big  ones  have  been.  A  large  combine  in  operation  is  shown  in  figure 
4  and  a  small  one  in  figure  5. 

Most  of  the  wheat  in  Utah  is  cut  with  headers.  These  machines 
cut  off  the  heads  and  elevate  them  directly  into  header  boxes,  from 
which  they  are  stacked.    A  header  in  operation  is  shown  in  figure  0 
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and  stacks  of  headed  wheat  in  figure  7.  Stacks  should  be  well  built 
to  shed  rain.  The  advantages  of  the  header  are : 

( 1 )  It  leaves  most  of  the  straw  on  the  ground. 

(2)  Large  acreages  can  be  harvested  quickly. 

(3)  Thrashing  can  be  done  when  other  work  is  slack. 

(4)  The  field  is  ready  for  plowing  or  other  cultivation  early  in  the  season. 
(  .')  Grain  can  be  hauled  directly  from  the  thrasher  to  the  elevator  without 

being  sacked. 

These  are  points  that  are  worthy  of  attention  when  methods  of 
harvesting  are  being  considered.  Oats  are  usually  cut  with  the  binder 
rather  than  the  header,  as  much  of  the  grain  is  lost  by  shattering  if 
this  crop  is  left  until  ripe  enough  to  harvest  with  the  header. 

Thrashing  from  the  shock  is  more  expensive  than  thrashing  from 
the  stack.  The  binder  is  useful  on  small  fields,  but  it  is  not  as  suit- 
able for  harvesting  in  Utah  as  the  header  or  small  combines. 

GRAIN  CROPS  AND  VARIETIES. 

WHEAT. 


"Wheat  is  the  most  important  dry-farm  crop  in  Utah.  The  climate 
and  soil  are  generally  favorable  for  wheat  growing.  There  is  always 
a  ready  market  for  wheat,  and  it  is  the  best  adapted  cash  crop  on 


Fig.  6. — Cutting  wheat  with  a  header  in  Utah. 


the  dry  farms.  It  has  a  relatively  high  value  per  unit  of  bulk  and  is 
easily  and  cheaply  handled.  For  these  reasons  it  can  be  profitably 
grown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  market.  In  1916  there  were 
326.000  acres  of  wheat  grown  in  Utah.  This  area  produced  6,900,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 
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WINTER  WHEAT. 

In  1916  there  were  r).000,00()  bushels  of  winter  wheat  produced  in 
Utah,  as  compared  with  1,900,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  The 
average  production  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  in  the  State  in  the 
five  years  from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  was  4,628,000  and  1,973,000 


Fig.  7. — Stacks  of  headed  wheat  awaiting  thrashing  on  a  Utah  dry-land  farm. 


bushels,  respectivel3\  Winter  wheat  is  adapted  to  practically  all 
sections  of  the  State.  Winterkilling  occurs  in  some  districts,  but 
where  it  can  be  grown  winter  wheat  yields  considerably  more  per 
acre  than  spring  wheat.  Most  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  under 
irrigation,  but  w^hen  fall  wheat  winterkills  on  the  dry  farms  the  land 
is  often  reseeded  to  spring  wheat.  Winter  wheat  matures  from  10 
days  to  2  weeks  earlier  than  the  spring  varieties.  Its  earliness  often 
enables'  it  to  escape  the  most  serious  effects  of  summer  droughts, 
which  seriously  injure  spring  wheat.  Winter  wheat  stands  up  better 
than  spring  wheat  on  Utah  soils. 

With  the  exception  of  1916,  when  the  yield  per  acre  was  lower 
than  usual,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  wheat  production 
of  Utah  since  1912.  Alost  of  this  increase  has  been  winter  wheat. 
The  average  increase  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  about  25,000 
acres  annually. 

The  varietal  experiment  at  Xephi  shows  that  the  soft  white  winter 
wheats  are  inferior  in  yield  to  the  Crimean  group  of  hard  red  winter 
wheats.  Some  farmers,  how^ever,  have  reasons  other  than  yield 
which  they  think  justify  them  in  growing  the  soft  white  varieties. 
The  Kotfoid  and  (iold  Coin  are  the  leading  varieties  in  the  soft  white 
group  in  Utah.  These  wheats  were  at  one  time  the  most  popular 
varieties  in  the  State.    The  hard  red  wheat  brings  a  better  markei 
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price  than  the  soft  white  wheat,  but  both  soft  and  hard  wheat  are 
needed  by  millers  for  blending  purposes. 

Wheat  varieties  in  Utah  are  badh^  mixed.  Often  a  field  is  a  mix- 
ture of  seven  or  eight  distinct  t^'pes.  Some  of  these  may  be  hard, 
others  soft.  Such  a  condition  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  reasonably 
inire  seed.  Yields  and  profits  could  be  increased  by  the  elimination 
of  inferior  varieties  through  seed  selection. 

Taiieties  to  groio. — A  large  number  of  winter-wheat  varieties  are 
being  grown  in  Utah,  but  the  Turkey,  a  hard  red  winter  wheat  from 
Eussia,  is  the  leading  variety.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections 
of  the  State,  in  addition  to  Turkey,  the  Gold  Coin  and  Koffoid  varie- 
ties are  quite  extensively  grown.  The  Gold  Coin  and  Koffoid  are 
beardless,  brown-chaffed,  white-kerneled  varieties.  Many  farmers 
object  to  Turkey  wheat  because  it  is  unpleasant  to  handle  on  account 
of  its  beards.  Another  objection  is  that  the  beards  make  the  straw 
less  suitable  for  feeding.  This  latter  objection  is  justifiable  when 
feed  is  scarce. 

In  a  varietal  experiment  with  winter  wheat  at  the  Xephi  substa- 
tion during  the  9-year  period  from  1908  to  1916,  inclusive,  seven 
of  the  eight  leading  varieties  belonged  to  the  Crimean  group  of 
bearded,  white-chaffed  winter  wheats  with  hard  red  kernels.  The 
leading  varieties  in  this  experiment  were  the  Turkey,  Crimean,  Bul- 
garian, and  Kharkof.  The  Ghirka  Winter,  which  ranked  fifth  in 
yield,  is  a  beardless,  white-chaffed  variety  with  hard  red  kernels. 

Seeding. — The  best  date  to  sow  winter  wheat  is  influenced  by 
numerous  conditions.  In  Utah,  winter  wheat  should  be  sown  early 
enough  to  allow  some  growth  before  winter.  As  a  general  rule,  early 
seeding  is  practiced  and  recommended  when  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions allow.  Too  much  fall  growth  is  not  desirable,  because  the 
wheat  may  reach  the  jointing  stage  before  winter  or  the  spring 
growth  may  be  so  rank  that  all  the  available  moisture  is  exhausted 
before  the  crop  matures.  On  most  Utah  dry  farms  it  is  not  possible 
to  hold  the  moisture  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  allow  seeding  at 
the  desired  time.  Early  seeding  is  done  with  the  expectation  that 
the  rains  will  bring  up  the  crop ;  otherwise,  sowing  is  delayed  until 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  the  seed  and  support  growth. 
Better  stands  are  usuall}'  obtained  from  sowing  after  the  rains. 
Results  during  the  past  13  years  show  that  the  best  yields  have  been 
obtained  from  sowing  between  September  15  and  October  15. 

Three  pecks  is  the  common  rate  of  seeding  wheat  on  Utah  dry 
farms.  While  3  pecks  may  be  sufficient  when  moisture  conditions  are 
favorable  at  seeding  time,  experimental  data  indicate  strongly  the 
necessity  for  sowing  at  a  heavier  rate. 

Eight  years'  results  at  the  Nephi  substation  show  that  the  best 
yields  were  obtained  by  sowing  at  the  rates  of  5  and  6  pecks  per  acre. 
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If  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  dry  ^rround.  it  i>  bettei-  to  seed  at  this, 
rate.  Then,  if  some  of  the  kernels  fail  to  germinate  and  others  that 
do  germinate  are  crusted  under,  the  stand  will  probably  be  about 
right,  whereas  if  seeding  is  done  at  a  lower  rate  poor  stands  result. 
Again,  if  seeding  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  sow  5  or  6  pecks  per  acre, 
because  many  of  the  plants  will  probably  winterkill  and  heavy  seed- 
ing will  insure  a  better  stand.  The  best  rate  of  seeding  is  dependent 
upon  the  date  of  seeding  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  seeding  time. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  or  if  seeding  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  sowing  .*>  or  0 
pecks  per  acre  is  recommended.  If  the  time  and  conditions  are  more 
favorable,  sow  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  pecks  per  acre.  Inciease  the  rate 
for  treated  grain  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  dried. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  at  Xephi  by  seeding  from  1  to  3 
inches  deep.  Yields  decreased  with  increased  depths  of  seeding. 
On  a  lighter  soil,  favorable  results  may  be  obtained  by  deeper  seeding. 

The  best  date,  rate,  and  dejith  to  sow  winter  wheaf  vary  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  determined  largely  by  the  kind  of  soil  and  its 
condition  and  by  the  climatic  conditions  during  the  fall  months. 

Culti ration  of  the  groicing  crop. — The  practice  of  harrowing  win- 
ter wheat  in  the  spring  has  been  advocated  quite  generally  in  I^tah. 
Some  farmers  think  that  it  pays  to  harrow  in  the  spring,  while  others 
do  not.  Harrowing  is  intended  to  break  the  surface  crust,  dostrov 
weeds,  and  conserAe  moisture. 

Experiments  at  Xephi  during  the  past  seven  years  show  that  har- 
rowing winter  wheat  in  the  spring  was  not  profitable.  Like  results 
were  reported  by  the  substations  at  Aberdeen,  Idtdio,  and  ^foro. 
Oreg.  In  consideration  of  this  evidenced;  harrowing  winter  wheat 
in  the  spring  on  Utah  dry  farms  i<  not  recommended. 

SPHTNG  WHKAI 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  grown  m  I'tah  is  spring  sown, 
and  most  of  this  is  grown  under  irrigation.  Spring  wheat  on  the 
I^tah  dry  farms  is  a  minor  crop,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  used  simply 
as  a  filler  where  fall  wheat  has  winterkilled.  Spring  wheat  is  not 
profitable  on  the  dry  farms  in  comparison  with  winter  wheat.  The 
average  yields  of  the  leading  winter  wheats  at  Xephi  are  more  than 
twice  those  of  the  leading  spring  wheats.  In  some  limited  sections 
it  may  be  impossible  to  grow  winter  wheat  because  of  late  spring 
frosts.  In  these  localities  spring  varieties  may  perhaps  be  substi- 
tuted. Spring  varieties  should  not  be  grown  where  winter  varieties 
are  successful. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  mention  known  and  adapted  varieties  of 
spring  wheat  than  of  winter  wheat,  because  the  former  are  not  grown 
extensively  either  commercially  or  in  an  experimental  way.  The 
Pacific  Bluestem.  Red  Chaff,  Xew  Zealand,  Sonora.  Defiance,  Ghirka 


>prmg.  and  Man]iiis  au  aiiu<n<r  varieties  that  have  given  the  best 
results  on  the  Utah  dry  farms.  Red  CharF  and  Sonora  have  about 
disappeareil  from  cultivation,  while  Sonora  is  a  poor  milling  wheat. 
Kubanka  is  the  leading  spring  dunmi  wlieat  for  Utah  drv  farms. 
At  the  Xephi  substation  the  diu'iun  wheats  have  yielded  better  than 
the  spring  common  varieties.  However,  there  is  no  ready  market 
for  duriun  wheat  grown  in  Utah.  Local  flour  mills  are  not  equipped 
to  grind  durimi  wheat  and  thei^e  is  not  enough  grown  to  attract  out- 
side buyers.  At  the  Xephi  substation  Ghirka  Spring  and  Marquis 
are  the  leading  spring  common  varieties. 

Spring  wheat  should  be  sown  as  early  as  j>ossible  at  the  rate  of 
3  to  4  pecks  per  acre,  to  a  depth  of  1  to  3  inches.  Durum  spring 
wheats  sliould  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  -1  to  5  pecks  p>er  acre.  The  durum 
varieties  do  not  stool  as  much  as  the  common  spring  varieties :  hence 

more  seed  should  be  sown. 

•   

KMMER. 

In  general,  emmer  is  grown  only  experimentally  in  Utah.  A  few 
farmei-s.  however,  are  growing  this  crop  on  a  commercial  scale  for 
seed.  Emmer  is  well  adapted  to  Utah  dry  lands,  but  the  crop  is 
not  generally  grown,  as  there  is  no  ready  market  for  it.  The  winter 
varieties  are  more  popular  and  better  adapted  to  Utah  conditions 
than  the  spring  varieties.  Winter  emmer  is  hardy  and  drought  re- 
sistant, but  is  not  as  hardy  as  winter  wheat. 

Black  winter  emmer  is  the  best  known  and  most  commonly  grown 
variety.  At  Xephi  the  9-year  average  acre  yield  of  this  emmer 
was  37  bushels  of  32  pounds  each.  This  is  a  larger  yield  in  pounds 
per  acre  than  was  produced  by  either  barley  or  oats. 

Winter  emmer  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  pecks  per  acre 
on  the  oat  side  of  the  drill.  Sow  when  moisture  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  germination,  covering  the  seed  1  to  3  inches  deep.  Goo<l  fall 
growth  is  desirable.  Emmer  is  an  excellent  stock  food,  especially  for 
hogs  and  sheep. 

OATS. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  oats  grown  on  the  Utah  di-y  farms  are 
used  for  feed.  During  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1916  the  area 
sown  to  oats  in  Utah  increased  from  91.CK)0  acres  in  1912  to  103,000 
in  1916.  The  lowest  yield  during  these  years  was  4,140.000  bushels 
in  1913  and  the  highest.  4.750.000  bushels  in  1914.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  crop  was  grown  on  irrigated  land. 

WIXTEB  OATS. 

Winter  oats  are  -grown  to  some  extent  on  the  dry  farms,  but  as 
a  rule  this  crop  is  imcertain  because  of  winterkilling.   The  Boswell 
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Winter  oat  i.-  tut-  only  ai  leiy  that  is  gi'own  commercially  on  Utah 
dry  farm.>.    The  Winter  Turf,  however,  is  a  promising  variety. 

The  Boswell  Winter  is  a  local  name  for  a  black  winter  oat  intnj- 
duced  into  Utah  from  England  a  numl>er  of  yeai-s  ago  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Boswell.  of  Xephi.  Its  black  hull  lowers  its  market  value 
but  does  not  affect  its  feeding  value.  The  8-year  average  yield 
of  Boswell  AVinter  oats  at  Xephi  was  22.5  bushels  per  acre,  but  dur- 
ing this  period  the  annual  yields  ranged  from  a  total  failure  to  57 
bushels  per  acre.  The  liest  variety  of  spring  oats  in  the  same  years 
averaged  '20.-2  bushels. 

Eperimental  results  at  the  Xephi  substation  show  that  winter  oats 
yielded  best  when  sown  between  October  1  and  15  at  the  rate  of  7  or 
8  pecks  per  acre  and  to  a  depth  of  1  to  3  inches. 

SPRING  OATS. 

Spring  oats  are  not  commonly  grown  on  Utah  dry  farms.  Varietal 
experiments  at  the  X>phi  substation  show  that  if  they  are  grown  the 
midseason  varieties  yield  best.  The  Swedish  Select.  Black  American, 
and  Big  Four  yielded  better  than  Sixty-Day  or  Kherson,  the  latter 
•  being  early  varieties.  Spring  oats  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  put  in  condition  for  sowing.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  5  to  6 
pecks  per  acre  and  cover  the  seed  about  2  inches  deep. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  not  grown  extensively  on  the  Utah  dry  lands.  Winter 
varieties  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  without  considerable 
danger  from  winterkilling,  and  spring  varieties  are  not  adapted  to 
Utah  conditions.  It  is  grown  mostly  for  feeding,  though  some  of 
that  grown  under  irrigation  is  marketed. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  barley  in  Utah  is  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  either  wheat  or  oats.  In  1912  barley  was  grown  on  25.000 
acres,  which  produced  1.125,000  bushels.  The  acreage  had  inci-easeil 
to  34.000  in  1016.  and  the  production  to  1.224,000  bushels.  The  pro- 
duction in  1915  was  1.445.000  bushels. 

WINTER  BARLEY. 

Winter  barley  is  not  commonly  grown  on  Utah  dry  lands.  At  ele- 
vations above  4,000  feet  winter  barley  is  likely  to  winterkill.  It 
is  better  adapted  to  the  hiwer  elevations  than  spring  barley.  When 
winter  barley  survives  with  a  good  stand  it  always  yields  higher  than 
the  spring  varieties.  Winter  barley  matures  earlier,  grows  taller, 
ind  is  more  easily  handled  than  spring  barley. 

At  the  Xephi  substation  the  8-year  average  yield  of  White  Club 
winter  barley  was  23.3  bushels  and  that  of  Tennessee  Winter  was  21 
bushels.   This  is  about  one-half  more  in  pounds  of  grain  than  was 
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produced  by  winter  oats.  Better  yields  of  these  barleys  should  be 
obtained  at  lower  elevations  than  that  at  Xephi. 

Winter  barley  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  7  to  8  pecks  per  acre. 
Where  winterkilling  is  severe,  the  rate  of  seeding  should  be  increased. 
Sow  when  moisture  conditions  are  favorable  for  quick  germination. 
A  good  growth  before  winter  begins  is  advantageous  and  increases 
the  chances  for  a  good  crop.  Sow  from  1  to  3  inches  deep  for  the  best 
results.  The  seed-bed  preparation  should  be  the  same  as  for  winter 
wheat. 


Fig.  8. — A  Utah  dry-farm  cornfield.  The  cool  nights  at  the  high  altitudes  of  these 
mountain  valleys  are  not  favorable  for  the  growth  of  corn,  as  is  evident  from  the 
dwarfing  of  this  crop. 

SPRING  BABLEY. 


Spring  barley  is  not  a  profitable  cash  crop  on  Utah  dry  lands. 
Onh'  the  early-maturing  varieties  should  be  grown.  The  Coast, 
Mariout,  and  White  Smyrna  are  the  leading  dry-land  varieties  in  the 
intermountain  sections.  Spring  barley  is  difficult  to  handle  on  the 
dry  hinds  because  of  the  short  growth. 

MINOR  GRAIN  CROPS. 

CORN. 

Corn  is  not  extensively  grown  in  Utah  on  the  dry  lands.  If  it 
AA'ere  possible  to  grow  corn  profitably  on  the  dry  farms,  the  cropping 
system  would  undoubtedly  change  from  wheat  and  fallow  to  wheat 
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and  corn.  Flint  varieties  do  better  on  these  dry  lands  than  dent 
varieties.  The  Jumbo  and  White  Australian  are  the  most  commonly 
grown  varieties.  Profitable  yields  are  obtained  on  some  of  the  dry- 
farmed  soils  in  limited  sections,  but  corn  is  not  generally  a  profital)h^ 
dry-land  grain  crop  in  Utah.  The  cool  nights  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys are  unfavorable  for  growth  and  cause  the  dwarfing  shown  in 
figure  8. 

Corn  should  not  be  planted  until  the  danger  from  spring  frost  is 
])ast.  Plant  shallow  on  heavy  soils  and  deeper  on  the  lighter  soils. 
Keep  the  cornland  free  from  weeds.  A  thin  stand  is  preferable. 

GKAIN  SORGHUMS. 

Grain  sorghums  are  not  commonly  grown  on  Utah  dry  farms.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  on  the  light  soils  sorghums  are 
grown  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  These  crops,  however,  are 
not  commercially  grown  in  Utah.  Dwarf  milo,  white  kafir,  and 
brown  kaoliang  are  the  most  promising  grain  sorghums.  Sorghums 
should  not  be  seeded  until  lj|^e  in  the  spring  when  the  ground  is  warm 
and  growth  will  not  be  checked  by  cool  weather.  They  should  be 
sown  in  rows  and  cultivated  the  same  as  corn. 

Proso  millets  are  not  adapted  to  Utah  conditions.  All  experimental 
data  show  that  this  crop  can  not  be  profitably  grown  on  these  dry 
lands. 

FLAX. 

Experimental  results  with  flax  have  not  been  promising.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  flax  is  of  much  value  on  the  dry  lands,  but  at  the 
lower  altitudes  and  under  irrigation  it  should  be  a  very  profitable 
crop.  Flax  should  be  sown  about  corn-planting  time  at  the  rate  of 
1 5  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  Sow  shallow  and  on  clean  ground. 
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WITH  the  present  urgent  necessity  for  producing 
increased  quantities  of  food,  the  seed  supply 
becomes  very  important. 

Where  tlie  seed  itself  is  used  for  food  the  high 
prices  have  tended  to  throw  much-needed  seed 
stocks  into  the  food  market,  and  in  many  other  cases 
increased  plantings  have  drawn  heavily  on  stocks 
already  low  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  Euro- 
pean sources  of  supply. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  as  much  seed  as  possible  should  be 
saved  on  our  farms  and  in  our  market  gardens.  It 
has  been  done  widely  in  the  past  and  can  be  done 
readily  again. 

This  bulletin  aims  to  give  plain  and  explicit  direc- 
tions for  saving  the  seed  of  our  garden  vegetables. 
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PRESENT  SHORTAGE  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

THE  disturbing  effect  of  the  world  war  has  been  very  great  on  the 
normal  course  of  the  seedsmen's  business.  In  few  enterprises 
had  the  civilized  nations  been  bound  into  a  more  compact  unit  than 
in  the  growing  and  handling  of  seeds.  Each  slight  variation  of 
climate  and  social  condition  had  been  taken  into  account  in  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  regions  where  the  various  seeds  should  be 
grown.  Each  of  the  many  species  of  plants  grown  in  our  gardens 
became  a  separate  problem,  and  in  many  cases  varietal  character- 
istics were  considered  in  determining  the  place  and  manner  of 
handling  the  crop.  The  necessity  for  readjustment  and  relocation 
of  growing  sources  has  been  largely  met,  but  in  addition  to  these 
difficulties  the  seedsmen  have  had  to  supply  for  the  current  year  a 
very  much  increased  demand.  This  arose  from  the  greatly  enlarged 
plantings  of  those  regularly  engaged  in  truck  growing  and  market 
gardening  and  from  the  stimulated  plantings  made  by  city  and 
village  residents  under  the  home-garden  and  vacant-lot  campaign  of 
the  last  spring.  It  seems  desirable  that,  where  feasible,  home  and 
market  gardeners  should  prepare  to  meet  their  own  seed  require- 
ments for  next  spring's  planting. 

HOW  THE  SUPPLY  MAY  BE  INCREASED. 

In  earlier  times  the  home  saving  of  seeds  was  the  nde.  Many 
garden  varieties  are  labeled  with  place  names,  which  usually  indi- 
cates that  they  have  been  developed  by  community  selection  at  the 
localities  whose  names  they  bear.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  many  individual  market  gardeners  in  this  country 
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jealously  guarded  the  seed  of  certain  varieties  and  strains  which 
represented  years  of  intelligent  selection  in  their  hands.  A  few  such 
superlative  varieties  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  gar- 
deners near  the  old  ma i-ket -gardening  centers.  In  the  past  also  the 
village  and  farm  gardener  saved  his  own  seed  of  the  few  varieties 
of  vegetables  he  grew.  This  custom  has  practically  ceased,  but  here 
and  there  are  farmers  and  villagers  who  cling  to  "  family  varieties 
of  certain  vegetables.  Long-standing  local  types  are  probably  most 
conmion  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region.  European  gardeners 
have  retained  local  or  family  varieties  much  more  tenaciously  than 
Americans. 

That  there  are  advantages  in  tlius  saving  seed  where  it  is  grown  is 
generally  recognized.  This  widespread  opinion  is  also  held  by  seeds- 
men, since  the  enthusiastic  description  of  a  novelty  frequently  in- 
cludes a  history  of  its  having  been  secured  with  gi'eat  difficulty  from 
a  skillful  gi'ower  in  whose  possession  it  had  remained  for  many  years 
or  even  for  generations.  These  advantages  are  twofold:  (1)  The 
selection  which  the  gardner  gives  his  seed  plants,  while  not  greater 
than  that  which  the  seed  grower  gives  his  seed  stock,  is  often  better 
than  can  be  given  to  the  seed  that  is  placed  on  the  market:  and  (2), 
the  plants  selected  will  be  the  ones  which  succeed  best  under  the  local 
environment. 

The  following  instructions  are  directed  to  methods  of  seed  saving 
rather  than  of  seed  selection,  as  few  persons  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  gardening  have  the  insight,  patience,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm 
required  for  the  development  of  valuable  new  varieties  of  vegetables. 
Truckers  require  seed  of  their  specialties  in  such  quantities  that  it  is 
rarely  practicable  for  them  to  grow  their  own  supply.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  home  and  market  gardeners  to  relieve  part  of  the  strain 
on  our  depleted  stocks. 

Two  varieties  of  the  same  vegetable  will  often  cross  if  seeded 
together  in  the  same  garden.  Weather  or  other  conditions  sometimes 
cause  a  short  crop  of  seed  or  a  failure.  Fortunately,  well-matured 
seeds,  if  properly  stored,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  of  the 
parsnip  and  onion,  should  retain  their  vitality  for  5  to  10  years.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  tide  over  poor  years  and  to  grow  all  the  seed 
needed  for  a  small  garden,  even  to  the  extent  of  handling  two  or 
more  varieties  of  one  vegetable. 

PLANTS  WHICH  BEAR  SEED  THE  YEAR  THEY  ARE  PLANTED 

(ANNUALS). 

A  large  number  of  garden  plants  are  annuals,  including,  of 
necessity,  all  those  of  which  the  seed  or  the  fruit  is  the  part  eaten. 
Only  a  few  of  those  vegetables  of  which  some  part  of  the  growing 
plant  is  used  for  food  are  annuals. 
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VEGETABLES  THE  SEEDS  OF  WHICH  ARE  EATEN. 

Very  little  care  is  required  to  save  seed  for  a  home  supply  of  the 
crops  of  which  the  seeds  are  eaten,  since  the  seed  is  well  advanced 
toward  maturity  when  usable.  Selection  is  important  in  this  crnmp. 
however,  especially  to  insure  healthy  soed.  Any  surplus  dried  seed  of 
these  plants  may  be  used  for  food. 

BEAXS  AND  PEAS. 

The  best  seed  of  beans  and  peas  is  to  be  obtained  by  marking  a 
few  of  the  finest  plants  with  a  bit  of  cloth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
harvesting  season  and  allowing  the  crop  of  these  plants  to  ripen 
completely.  In  making  such  selections  it  is  best  to  choose  plants 
alike  in  varietal  character  and  earliness.  When  ripened  until  dry, 
pull  these  plants  in  the  early  morning,  in  order  to  avoid  shattering, 
and  hang  or  spread  them  in  an  airy,  dry  place  until  the  seed  is  quite 
hard.  Then  shell  the  seed,  spread  it  out  not  over  two  or  three  grains 
deep,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  store  it  for  the  winter  in  bags  of 
coarse  open-meshed  fabric  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Pods  which  for  any  reason  have  been  overlooked  when  picking 
beans  or  peas  for  the  table  should  be  saved,  since  they  can  be  shelled 
for  seed,  though  inferior  to  the  selected  stock  described  above.  In 
saving  seed  from  remnant  crops  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  discard  all 
pods  containing  only  one  or  two  seeds,  as  these  may  have  come  from 
plants  with  a  tendency  to  produce  poorly  filled  pods. 

Some  very  destructive  bean  diseases,  including  pod-spot,  are  car- 
ried in  the  seed ;  so  it  is  extremely  important  to  observe  the  general 
rule  that  no  seed  should  be  saved  from  diseased  plants  when  saving 
beans  for  seed.  Never  save  seed  from  pods  which  are  not  bright  and 
clean. 

SWEET  CORN. 

The  best  seed  corn  can  be  secured  by  allowing  it  to  ripen  on  the 
plant,  and,  since  a  single  ear  will  be  seed  enough  for  a  small  garden, 
it  is  quite  practicable  to  do  this.  Select  the  best  and  earliest  ears  by 
stripping  down  the  husks  to  examine  the  grain  and  to  remove  any 
worms  that  may  be  found,  and  then  carefully  fold  them  back  and 
hold  them  in  place  by  an  elastic  band  or  a  string.  Allow  these  ears 
to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  stalk.  In  the  Xorth  it  is  often  better  to 
pull  and  hang  the  plant  where  there  will  be  no  danger  from  moisture, 
frost,  or  even  chilling  until  the  seed  is  thoroughly  dry.  All  the  ripe 
ears  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  any  crop  of  sweet  corn 
should  be  harvested  and  saved.  The  best  ears  will  make  passably 
good  seed,  and  evecyone  whose  ^arly  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  remem- 
bers the  enjoyment  that  was  to  be  found  in  parched  sweet  corn. 
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Sweet  corn  spoils  much  more  quickly  than  field  corn,  and  can  not 
readily  be  cured  in  large  shocks,  but  should  be  husked  from  the  stalk 
and  spread  thinly  on  staging  to  cure.  A  convenient  way  of  storing 
sweet  corn  is  on  the  ear. 

VEGETABLES  THE  FRUITS  OF  WHICH  ARE  EATEN. 

A  fruity  which  is  developed  from  a  blossom,  consists  of  the  seed 
and  its  inclosing  parts.  It  is  not  necessarily  fleshy,  though  that  is 
the  popular  conception  of  the  term.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
save  seeds  of  these  vegetable  fruits.  They  are  in  large  part  allowed 
to  ripen  before  being  brought  to  the  table,  and  thus  there  is  only 
the  additional  trouble  of  cleaning  the  seeds,  which  otherwise  would 
be  discarded. 

CUCUMBERS   AND   SUMMER  SQUASHES. 

Cucumbers  and  summer  squashes  are  used  commonly  long  before 
they  are  ripe,  or  even  before  they  have  reached  their  full  size,  the 
one  for  pickles  or  for  salad,  the  other  as  a  vegetable.  In  saving 
seeds,  select  and  mark  fruits  of  desirable  character  while  in  the  usable 
stage  and  allow^  them  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  fully  ripe,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  color,  or  by  this  change  and  a 
hardening  of  the  surface.  Split  the  ripe  fruits,  scrape  out  the  seed 
and  pulp,  and  wash  them  until  clean,  pouring  off  the  refuse  and  light, 
floating  seeds.  Seedsmen  when  handling  large  quantities  ferment 
the  mass  of  seed  and  pulp  from  these  and  other  fleshy  fruits,  but 
most  home  gardeners  will  find  it  simpler  to  clean  the  seed  immedi- 
ately in  one  operation.  Then,  spread  the  washed  seed  not  over  two 
grains  deep  and  place  it  in  the  bright  sunshine  to  dry.  Stir  the  seed 
frequently  while  drjdng,  but  do  not  subject  it  to  frost  or  even  a  severe 
chill.  Any  quantity  less  than  a  quart  of  seed  should  be  ready  for 
storing  after  one  day's  drying.  If  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  being 
saved,  it  is  important  riot  to  bulk  it  until  thoroughly  dry,  as  it  heats 
readily.  This  will  take  from  two  to  five  days. 

WINTER  SQUASHES,  MUSKMELONS,  AND  WATERMELONS. 

The  fruits  in  this  group  are  not  used  until  ripe.  Seed  saving  con- 
sists of  picking  satisfactory  fruits  of  high  quality  and  in  washing 
the  seed  with  water  until  clean;  then  spreading,  stirring  until  dry, 
and  storing. 

TOMATOES. 

The  character  of  the  tomato  plant  is  of  great  importance.  Select 
one  or  more  plants  which  bear  a  high  proportion  of  good  fruits^  tak- 
ing into  account  size,  smoothness,  solidity,  and  freedom  from  crack- 
ing in  the  fruit,  and  vigor,  productiveness,  and  freedom  from  dis- 
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ease  in  the  plant.  Tag  the  fruits  on  these  selected  plants  and  allow 
them  to  ripen  on  the  plant  until  past  their  edible  condition,  but  do 
not  permit  them  to  decay.  Crush  the  fruits  and  separate  the  skins 
and  denser  portions  of  the  flesh  by  hand  or  with  a  coarse  sieve,  fold 
the  seeds  with  the  softer  pulp  into  a  square  of  coarse  muslin  or 
strong  cheesecloth,  and  work  this  energetically  with  the  fingers  under 
water.  It  is  thus  possible  to  clean  the  seeds  very  nicely  by  forcing 
the  pulp  out  through  the  cloth.  When  clean,  s])read  the  seed  thinly 
in  an  airy  place  until  dry  and  then  store  it. 

If  seed  is  to  be  saved  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  one-half  pound 
or  more  it  will  pay  to  allow  the  crushed  fruit  to  ferment  for  about 
four  days  in  a  cask  or  bucket,  with  frequent  stirring  of  the  mass. 
The  seeds  will  settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  pulp  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, from  which  it  can  be  poured.  The  seed  should  be  washed 
with  pure  water  until  clean,  spread  out  thinly,  stirred  frequently 
until  dry,  and  then  bagged. 

EGGPLANT. 

For  the  home  garden,  seeds  of  the  eggplant  in  sufficient  number 
can  be  picked  from  ripe  fruit  with  a  penknife  and  dried  and  stored. 

PEPPERS. 

Select  well-ripened  fruits  of  peppers,  spread  the  seed  thinly  until 
\  ery  dry,  and  then  store  it. 

OKRA, 

Okra  seed  for  a  small  garden  can  be  secured  best  by  selecting  one 
or  more  plants  for  seed,  picking  the  early  pods  until  the  plant  is 
growing  vigorously,  and  then  allowing  it  to  set  and  mature  a  full 
crop  of  pods.  The  varieties  having  angular  pods  will  split  open 
and  the  seed  will  be  lost  unless  the  ripe  pods  are  harvested  imme- 
diately. The  round  or  velvet  podded  varieties  may  be  left  (m  the 
plant  until  all  are  ripe,  since  they  do  not  split  open.  The  seeds  after 
removal  from  the  pods  are  to  be  dried  and  stored. 

ANNUALS  THE  STEMS  OR  LEAVES  OF  WHICH  ARE  EATEN. 

Only  two  stem-and-leaf  vegetables  can  be  grown  for  seed  the  first 
year  with  any  certainty  of  success. 

LETTICE. 

Lettuce  is  an  annual  crop,  and  if  the  seed  is  planted  early  enough 
so  that  the  setting  and  ripening  do  not  occur  during  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  all  varieties  may  be  seeded.  The  safest  practice  is 
to  start  the  plants  intended  for  seed  in  hotbeds  or  coldframes  and 
then  transplant  to  the  garden.  As  the  plants  reach  edible  maturity 
select  a  few  of  the  most  satisfactory  ones  for  seed,  cut  out  any  crowd- 
ing plants,  give  the  soil  a  shallow  cultivation,  and  if  very  dry.  water 
the  plants.    As  the  seeding  plants  develop  it  may  be  necessary  with 
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Fig.  1. — Seeding  plants  of  lettuce.    These  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest. 


some  of  the  harder  heading  sorts  to  cut  or  pull  the  head  leaves  apart 
carefully  in  order  to  allow  the  seed  stalk  to  push  through. 

The  seed  crop  matures  slowl}^,  and  when  the  first  seed  heads  open  so 
that  there  is  danger  of  serious  loss  from  shattering,  pull  the  plants 
(fig.  1)  and  put  them,  roots  up,  in  a  paper  bag,  hanging  it  in  a  dry, 
airy  place  until  the  seed  is  fully  ripened.  Then  thrash  it,  clean  it  of 
bits  of  stem  and  dirt  by  sifting  and  winnowing,  and  store  in  a  dry 
place. 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard  seed  can  readily  be  grown  from  a  crop  sown  in  very 
early  spring.  When  the  pods  have  turned  yellowish,  cut  the  seed 
stalks  in  the  early  morning  and  spread  them  on  paper  or  cloth  under 
shelter.  When  the  pods  are  quite  dry,  beat  out  the  seed  and  spread  it 
thinly  for  a  week  or  10  days,  as  it  heats  readily  if  in  large  bulk 

ANNUALS  THE  ROOTS  OF  WHICH  ARE  EATEN. 

Only  one  root  vegetable  falls  into  this  group. 

EARLY  RADISHES. 

/ 

Most  varieties  of  early  radish  planted  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  will  produce  seed.  In  such  crops  some  plants 
will  shoot  to  seed  quickly,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  the  poorest  stock  and 
the  seed  of  these  can  not  bp  depended  upon  to  give  good  roots.  It 
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is  better,  theret'oie,  to  M'lect  carefully  some  of  the  finest  ro<H..^  aii<l 
to  cut  off  most  of  the  top,  leaving  a  few  small  central  leaves.  Lay 
the  plants  in  a  moist,  airy  place  for  a  few  hours,  or  over  night,  to 
harden,  and  carefully  set  them  out  with  the  crown  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  Usually  most  of  them  will  start  into  growth  and 
mature  a  crop  of  seed.  When  this  ripens,  cut  the  plants  and  lay  them 
on  a  sheet  ex])()sed  to  the  sun.  The  seed  will  harden  (juickly.  and  can 
tlien  be  beaten  out,  thoroughly  dried,  and  stored. 

PLANTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  A  WINTER  REST  BEFORE  PRODUCING 

SEED  (BIENNIALS). 

The  biennials  include  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of  which  we  use 
the  growing  parts,  such  as  stems,  leaves,  or  roots.  One  must  plan 
beforehand  in  growing  seed  of  these,  since  they  must  be  carried  over 
T\inter  and  usually  re(|uire  protection. 

BIENNIALS  THE  STEMS  OR  LEAVES  OP  WHICH  ARE  EATEN. 

SPINACH. 

Spinach  may  occasionally  be  grown  for  seed  as  an  annual,  but  to 
be  successful  it  must  be  planted  ^ery  early.  The  crop  which  has 
l>een  wintered  over  is  much  better  for  seed  growing.  With  the  pro- 
tection of  a  light  covering  of  straw  it  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn 
and  wintered  over  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  protection 
is  not  necessary  south  of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 

As  spinach  plants  come  into  flower  and  fruit  they  nuiy  be  seen  to 
differ  materiall}^ ;  one,  which  is  usually  the  first  to  bloom,  will  pro- 
duce on  tall  stems  an  abundance  of  pollen,  which  is  easily  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  but  no  seed;  the  other  will  produce  no  pollen, 
but  at  each  leaf  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  will  appear  round  or 
more  or  less  prickly  fruits,  which  if  the  plant  stands  near  one  of 
the  first  kind  will  develop  seed.  Both  sorts  of  plants  grown  near 
each  other  are  essential  to  the  production  of  seed.  The  seed  matures 
slowly  and  unevenly  and  is  best  saved  by  i)ulling  the  plants  and  put- 
ting them  in  a  paper  bag,  which  should  be  hung  in  a  protected  place 
until  the  seed  is  ri])e  and  dry,  wdien  it  can  be  thrashed  off,  winnowed, 
;ind  stored. 

KMH\ 

To  grow  seed  of  tlie  endive  it  is  necessaiy  to  plant  the  croj)  in  the 
late  fall  (September  in  tiie  latitude  of  Philadelphia),  winter  over 
the  j)lants  in  coldframes,  and  grow  to  seeding  in  the  spi-ing.  The 
plants  bloom  through  a  long  season  and  should  be  pulletl  and  hung 
up  to  dry  when  most  of  the  heads  are  ripe.  They  are  difficult  to 
thrash,  but  the  })lant  after  di  ving  can  be  ])laced  in  a  stout  bag  and 
beaten  until  the  seeds  are  i-c^lcased.  The^e  iinist  then  \)o  lifted, 
winnowed,  and  stored. 
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Fig.  2. — Seeding  plants  of  cabbage.  Note  that  two  plants 
are  set  together  for  cross-pollination  and  that  the  seed 
stems  are  staked. 


All  the  plants  in 
this  group  require 
the  same  care  in  har- 
vesting and  curing 
the  seeds.  As  they 
shatter  from  the  seed 
pods  very  readily,  it 
is  best  to  cut  the  seed 
stalks  when  the  pods 
have  turned  yellow. 
Early  morning,  when 
the  plants  are  moist 
with  dew,  is  the  best 
time  to  harvest. 
Spread  the  seed  in  a 


dry,  airy  place  on  sheets  of  paper  or  cloth  to  ripen  and  cure.  When 
the  seed  is  quite  hard,  beat  it  out,  and  spread  it  in  a  thin  layer  for 
further  curing.  All  these  precautions  are  necessary,  because  these 
seeds  heat  very  quickly  if  not  entirely  ripe  and  dry.  They  will 
hybridize  freely  among  themselves,  so  that  one  should  not  attempt 
to  grow  more  than  one  crop  of  this  group  in  the  same  garden  at  the 
same  time. 

Kale  and  collards  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  left  out  all  winter, 
with  slight  protection  in  the  North.  They  will  send  up  blossom 
stems  early  in  the  spring  and  mature  a  crop  of  seed. 

Kohl-rabi  should  be  planted  in  midsummer,  so  as  to  make  good- 
sized  bulbs  "  for  storing  in  trenches  or  coldf rames.  They  are  set 
for  seed  in  early  spring. 

Seed  of  cabbage  in  large  quantities  is  grown  in  many  different 
ways.  In  some  places  the  stumps  from  which  matured  heads  have 
been  cut  are  successfully  set  for  seeding.  In  Denmark  the  head  and 
a  bit  of  the  stem  are  cut  off  and  wintered  in  shallow  trenches.  In 
early  spring  they  throw  out  roots  like  a  giant  cutting,  start  into 
growth,  and  produce  a  good  crop  of  seed.  On  Long  Island,  plants 
are  set  so  late  in  the  season  that  the}^  do  not  develop  marketable  heads 
before  the  ground  closes  up  in  the  fall,  but  the  plants  are  stored  in 
trenches,  given  a  little  protection,  and,  when  set  in  the  spring,  will 
produce  a  crop  of  seed.  It  is  possible  to  grow  seed  from  any  part 
of  the  cabbage  plant  that  includes  a  bit  of  the  stem  that  has  win- 
tered so  as  to  be  in  green  and  healthy  condition.  It  is  generally 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  yield,  to  set  out  two 
or  more  plants  (fig.  2),  as  a  single  plant  rarely  produces  seed. 
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Plants  for  seeding  should  be  set  as  early  in  spring  as  practicable 
and  protected  from  frost,  especiall}^  if  they  have  been  ])lanched  in 
storing. 

CELERY. 

Celery  is  not  grown  extensively  enough  in  home  gardens  to  make 
home  seed  saving  an  important  consideration.  Plants  which  have 
been  stored  for  winter,  if  carried  over  and  planted  early  in  the  spring 
will  flower  and  ripen  seed  in  early  sunmier.  The  seed  is  borne  in 
fiat-topped  clusters  and  does  not  ripen  all  at  once.  When  the  larger 
clusters  are  ripe  the  plant  should  be  pulled  and  hung  in  a  dry,  shady 
place  with  good  ventilation.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  well  ripened, 
beat  it  off,  clean,  and  store  it. 

ONIONS. 

The  edible  part  of  the  onion  is  composed  of  the  swollen  bases  of 
the  leaves,  which  accounts  for  onions  being  placed  here  rather  than 
with  root  crops.  Seed  is  not  produced  until  the  second  season,  after 
the  bulbs  have  had  a  period  of  rest,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  seed  that  the  seed-bearing  bulbs  should  be  well  rooted. 
Often  bulbs  which 
have  failed  to  make 
vigorous  root  growth 
will  develop  blossom 
heads  and  seem  to  set 
seed,  which,  however, 
will  be  found  to  have 
very  little  vitality. 
One  will  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  by 
selecting  well-matured 
bulbs  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, setting  them  so 
that  the  crowns  are 
about  8  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  then 
gradually  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather 
ridging  the  earth  over 
them  to  prevent  their 
freezing.  Early  in 
spring,  remove  the 
ridges  gradually ;  and 
as  the  seed  stalks  de- 
velop, support  them 
bv  stakes.  (Fig.  3.)  p654hp 
As  the  seed  pods  open  ""IT"      ""/'T  'n  1'  i"'"''"* 
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and  the  seed  turns  black  before  it  is  ripe,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
gather  the  heads  until  most  of  the  seed  is  really  ripe,  but  before  it 
begins  to  shatter.  Cut  the  seed  stalks  with  about  a  foot  of  stem  and 
spread  them  not  more  than  one  head  deep  in  trays  lined  with  paper, 
in  order  to  save  the  seed  which  falls  out.  Expose  these  trays  to  the 
sun  and  air  until  the  seed  is  entirely  dry;  then  rub  it  out,  winnow, 
and  store  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  onions  that  rarely  produce  seeds, 
but  are  increased  by  sets  or  bidblets  which  grow  in  the  blossom  heads, 
often  entirely  replacing  the  blossoms.  One  group  of  these,  called 
winter-top,  asparagus,  or  perennial  onion,  does  not  make  large  bulbs, 
but  is  extremely  hardy.  The  top  sets  of  these  m*y  be  planted  any- 
where in  the  United  States  during  September  and  will  give  a  good 
crop  of  early  spring  onions,  Tliese  sets  are  easily  stored  from  the 
time  of  ripening  in  midsunmier  until  planting  time  in  the  autumn, 
and  no  gardener  need  purchase  sets  after  once  getting  a  stock. 

Another  group,  called  spring-top  or  red-top  onions,  is  not  quite 
so  hardy,  but  the  top  sets  of  these  will  make  gooil-sized  dry  bulbs 
for  storing.  They  should  be  planted  as  early  as"  possible  in  the 
spring.  The  sets  when  ripe  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  attic  or  second- 
story  room- 
There  is  yet  another  tyf)e  of  these  onions,  called  potato  or  multi- 
plier onions,  which  does  not  make  either  top  sets  or  seed.  The  bulbs 
of  these  split  up  into  a  number  of  bulblets,  each  of  which,  if  planted 
in  September,  will  produce  large,  dry  bulbs  for  winter  use  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  large  onions  planted  at  the  same  time  produce 
sets.  This  gi-oup  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  central  Pennsylvania  and 
may  be  planted  in  early  spring  north  of  that  latitude,  producing 
heavy  crops  in  highly  enriched  soil. 

Shallots  are  similar  to  the  potato  onions  just  described,  but  they 
never  grow  into  large  bulbs.  The  two  types  are  frequently  con- 
fused, and  sets  of  shallots  are  sometimes  sold  for  potato  onions. 

POTATOES. 

Irish  potatoes  are  tubers  or  swollen  stems,  and  so  are  grouped 
here  rather  than  with  root  crops.  For  the  quantities  used  in  the 
home  garden  it  is,  in  general,  better  for  the  gardener  to  rely  on  his 
local  dealer  for  a  supply  of  northern-grown  seed  tubers.  If  he  is 
located  in  the  Xorth.  however,  he  can  successfully  save  his  own  seed 
potatoes.  These  can  be  stored  in  a  cold  but  frost-free  cellar  if  avail- 
able, but  are  very  satisfactorily  kept  in  an  outdoor  pit. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  Irish  potatoes,  see  Farmers' 
Bulletin  533,  "  G<x^d  Seed  Potatoes  and  How  to  Produce  Them," 
and  Farmers'  Bulletin  &47,  "Potato  Storage  and  Storage  Houses." 
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BIENNIALS  THE  ROOTS  OF  WHICH  ABE  EATEN. 

Thi.^  crroup  compriise.^  all  uf  the  root  vegetables  except  early 
radishes.  The  part  used  is  the  swollen  root  in  which  the  plant  has 
stored  a  s-upplv  of  nourishment  for  use  in  the  spring  to  push  up  its 
seed  stalk  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    It  is  thus  necessary  to  make 

seed  growing  a  separate  process  from  crop  pro4liiPtinn. 

Parsnips  and  s-alsify  are  hardy,  and  the  roots  may  be  safely  left 
in  place  through  the  winter.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  they  can  be 
handled  and  before  they  start  into  growth,  the  roots  should  be  dug, 
carefully  sorted,  and  the  selected  ones  immediately  reset  from  3  to  5 
feet  apart.  They  will  start  into  growth  at  once,  and  generally  will 
j)roduce  a  good  crop  of  seed.  The  parsnip  can  be  safely  left  in  place 
until  the  seed  crop  is  fully  ripe,  when  it  can  be  cut  and  stored  under 
shelter  till  dry.  The  heads  of  salsify  open  out  as  they  ripen,  and 
unless  gathered  the  seed  will  be  blown  away.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  gather  the  opening  heads  about  noon  of  every  sunny  day  and 
spread  them  in  an  air}'  place  imtil  dry.  when  the  seed  can  be  rubbed  ' 
out,  winnowed,  and  stored. 

BEETS.  CARROTS,  TTRXIPS,  AND  LATE  RADISHES. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  in  this  group  must  be  stored  over  winter  m 
some  way.  as  they  will  not  endure  fi-eezing.  Seed  can  rarely  be 
gi-own  satisfactorily  from  the  large  hard  roots  taken  from  the 
spring  plantings  and  can  seldom  be  grown  profitably  in  the  home 
garden,  ^lien  it  is  attempted,  it  is  best  to  make  special  plantings  in 
midsummer,  taking  pains  to  protect  the  plants  from  early  frost  and 
to  pull  and  store  them  before  severely  cold  weather.  For  seeding, 
select  roots  of  a  uniform,  desirable  character,  remove  the  tops  without 
injuring  the  central  bud,  cure  by  exposing  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
few  days,  and  bury  them.  Cover  lightly  at  first,  but  to  an  increasing 
depth  as  necessary  to  prevent  their  fi*eezing.  Set  reselectecl  roots  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  carefully  protecting  them  from 
frost.   As  the  seed  stalks  grow,  support  them  by  stakes. 

Turnips  must  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  pods  turn  yellow,  being 
cut  in  the  early  morning  to  avoid  shattering  and  laid  on  papers  in 
a  protected  place.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  readily  beaten  out, 
when  it  is  to  be  winnowed,  spread  thinly  for  further  curing,  and 
stored  when  dry. 
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Fig.  4. — Sfcding  plants  of  beet,  planted  on  the  scale  required  for  a  home  garden.  Note 
that  there  is  more  than  one  plant  and  that  the  stalks  are  staked. 


Beets  (figs.  4  and  5).  carrots,  and  late  radishes  may  have  the  seed 
left  on  the  plant  until  ripe,  when  the  stems  should  be  cut  and  dried 
under  shelter.  The  problem  of  thrashing  and  cleaning  these  three 
kinds  of  seed  is  more  difficult  than  with  most  seeds.  The  pods  of 
radish  and  the  seed-bearing  branches  of  the  beet  and  the  carrot  may 
be  placed  in  a  strong  cloth  bag  and  beaten  or  rubbed  until  the  seed 
can  be  successfully  winnowed  and  cleaned  for  storing. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  plant  at  least  two  roots  of  beets,  turnips,  or 
radish  and  the  seed-bearing  branches  of  the  beet  and  the  carrot  may 
will  hybridize  with  the  wild  carrots  so  common  as  a  weed  in  parts  of 
this  country,  thus  lowering  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

LABELING,  FUMIGATING,  AND  STORING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Seeds  which  have  been  grown  and  carefully  saved  should  be  well 
labeled  and  stored  or  all  the  previous  labor  goes  for  nothing.  Cloth 
bags  are  the  best  containers  for  large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and 
corn.  They  should  be  used  also  for  larger  quantities  of  small  seeds, 
but  for  smaller  lots,  paper  envelopes,  made  at  home  or  purchased, 
are  most  desirable.  Ordinary  letter  envelopes  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  usually  are  not  gummed  so  as  to  close  completely,  and  if  handled 
carelessly  small  seeds  may  sift  out  of  them. 

Correct  labeling  is  of  paramount  importance.  Every  envelope  or 
container  should  show  the  kind  and  variety  of  seed,  the  date,  in- 
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eluding  month  and  year  when  harvested,  and  the  phice  where  grown. 
For  the  cloth  bags,  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  all  this  information 
should  be  inserted  with  the  seed.  It  is  very  convenient  also  to  have  a 
tag  on  the  outside  of  the  bag,  but  on  no  account  should  the  inner 
label  be  omitted,  because  of  the  liability  of  loss  of  the  outside  tag. 

Many  seeds,  especially  beans,  corn,  and  lettuce,  are  subject  to  in- 
jury by  a  number  of  insects,  all  of  which  may  be  destroyed  by  fumiga- 
tion Avith  carbon  disulphid.  Carbon  disulphid  is  a  liquid  that  can 
be  purchased  in  tin  cans  at  any  drug  store.  When  poured  into  a 
dish  it  evaporates  rapidly,  producing  a  foid-smelling  gas  that  is 
heavier  than  air.  Therefore,  in  fumigating  seeds,  to  kill  insects 
attacking  them  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  carbon  disulphid  on  top 
of  the  seeds  in  order  that  the  gas  may  sink  into  them  and  reach  every 
part  of  the  container.  A  tight  tin  pail,  box,  or  barrel  makes  an 
excellent  container  for  fumigating  seeds.  For  a  tight  barrel  full  of 
seeds  one-half  cupful  of  carbon  disulphid  is  sufficient.  For  smaller 
containers,  use  in  proportion. 

Seeds  to  be  fumigated  must  be  dry,  and  if  they  are  in  paper  bags, 
the  bags  should  be  opened.  The  gas  penetrates  cloth  bags  easily. 
The  liquid  may  be  placed  in  any  shallow  dish,  such  as  a  saucer  or 
plate,  or  merely  poured  on  the  seeds.  The  liquid  vrill  not  injure  the 
seeds  if  poured  directly  upon  them.  Immediately  after  starting  the 
fumigation,  the  container  sliould  be  covered  with  several  thicknesses 
of  heavy  paper,  or  other  tight  cover,  and  allowed  to  remain  covered 
from  one  to  two  days.  A  longer  fumigation  in  tin  pails  is  apt  to 
injure  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds. 


PIOIOHP 


Fig.  G. — Seeding  beets  grown  on  a  iscale  suitable  for  a  market  jjardou. 
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Carbon  disulphid  gas  is  highly  inflammable.  Xo  lights,  or  fire  of 
any  sort,  should  be  allowed  near  while  fumigation  is  in  progress, 
or  an  explosion  may  occur.  The  foul  odor  of  the  gas  disappears  after 
the  seeds  have  been  aired  for  several  days. 

After  the  seed  has  been  properly  labeled,  and  fumigated  if  re- 
quired, it  is  necessary  to  store  in  a  dry,  well- ventilated  room. 
Cellars  are  too  moist,  attics  usually  are  too  hot.  but  a  second-story 
room  furnishes  the  ideal  location.  Seed  can  be  protected  against 
mice  by  storing  in  tin  boxes  or  mouse-proof  wooden  boxes,  or  by 
suspending  in  cloth  bags. 
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THE  FARMERS  in  the  six  Southeastern  States— Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, and  South  Carolina — may  diversify  their  crops  and 
provide  home-grown  bread  by  growing  wheat  on  land 
suitable  for  the  crop. 

Wheat  will  furnish  much  pasture  for  stock  in  the  fall 
and  winter  and  may  be  used  as  a  hay  crop. 

The  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  loam,  and  many  of  the  clay 
soils  when  well  drained  and  fertile  are  suited  to  wheat 
production.  The  lighter  sandy  soils,  especially  in  the 
coastal  plain,  are  better  adapted  for  rye. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  fertilizers  to  most  of  the  south- 
ern soils,  phosphorus  being  the  principal  element 
needed.  Lime  is  also  generally  necessary  for  the  best 
results. 

Wheat  should  be  grown  only  in  rotation  including 
legumes  and  cultivated  crops. 

Make  the  seed  bed  a  fit  place  for  the  seed. 

Fan  and  grade  all  seed  before  sowing,  to  remove  trash 
and  weed  seeds,  and  treat  with  copper  carbonate  when 
the  seed  is  infected  with  smut. 

Soft  red  winter  wheats  are  best,  considered  from  all 
standpoints. 

Home-grown  seed  should  be  used  when  it  can  be 
secured. 

Late  sowing  is  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
method  of  controlling  the  Hessian  fly,  but  good  farm 
practice  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  when  wheat  is 
sown  late. 
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THE  WHEAT  AREA 

'T'HE  growing  of  bread  grains  in  the  six  Southeastern  States — 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina — should  be  encouraged,  as  it  leads  to  crop 
diversification  and  provides  home-grown  bread.  Florida  is  not  in- 
cluded, because  wheat  is  not  adapted  to  that  State  and  is  not  success- 
fully grown  in  it. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  bread  grains  in  this  section 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  milling  facilities.  Local  mills  must 
be  available  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  ship  out  the  grain  raised  and 
ship  in  the  flour. 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELD 

The  average  annual  acreages  of  wheat  harvested  in  these  six  States 
in  the  10-year  period  19*20-1929  were  as  follows:  Tennessee,  426,000; 
North  Carolina,  507,000;  Mississippi,  5,700;  Alabama,  11,000; 
Georgia,  122,000;  South  Carolina,  9,000. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  in  bushels  for  the  same  years  were  as 
follows:  Tennessee,  10.5;  North  Carolina,  11;  Mississippi,  15.6; 
Alabama,  10.6;  Georgia,  10.3;  South  Carolina,  11.4. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  WHEAT 

Wheat  does  best  on  well-drained  loam,  silt  loam,  and  some  of  the 
clay  soils.    Light,  sandy  soils  and  lieavy,  poorly  drained  clay  soils 

^  Now  principal  agronomlRt  In  chnrffe,  Division  of  Dry-I^d  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
rlaut  Industry. 
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are  not  desirable  for  wheat.  Since  there  is  so  much  sandy  land  in 
the  coastal  plain,  wheat  is  not  a  crop  that  can  be  generally  grown 
there.  On  the  heavier  types  of  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  coastal 
plain,  however,  good  wheat  yields  can  be  obtained.  Rye  is  a  better 
crop  than  wheat  on  the  light,  sandy  lands.  The  Piedmont  and  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  Southeastern  States  contain  much  good  wheat- 
land. 

Wheat  should  not  be  sown  on  land  the  drainage  of  which  is  poor. 
If  the  land  is  subject  to  overflow  or  if  water  stands  on  it  after  rains, 
wheat  should  not  be  sown,  for  the  plants  will  not  live  and  thrive 
on  such  land.  Low  places  in  fields  can  often  be  drained  sufficiently 
to  prevent  injury  from  standing  water  by  opening  furrows  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  slope.  An  excessive  amount  of  water  in  the 
soil  is  liable  to  result  in  winterkilling.  A  soil  to  be  good  for  wheat 
should  contain  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  and  plant  food  and  should 
not  be  acid. 

FERTILIZERS 

For  soils  that  are  not  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  for  wheat  the 
following  application  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  applied  when  the  grain 
is  sown,  will  be  generally  profitable : 

Superphosphate  (acid  phosphate),  250  pounds;  potash  salts,  25  to  50  pounds; 
nitrate  of  soda,  25  pounds ;  applied  when  the  seed  is  sown. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  75  to  100  pounds ;  applied  after  growth  starts  in  the  spring, 
generally  early  in  March. 

In  place  of  these  applications  a  3-10-3  fertilizer — that  is,  one  con- 
taining 3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  3  per 
cent  of  potassium — may  be  used.  Of  this,  150  to  250  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  richer  lands  and  250  to  350  pounds  on  the  poorer  lands  may 
be  applied  when  the  wheat  is  sown.  If  some  other  formula  of  about 
the  same  composition  is  more  readily  obtainable,  it  may  be  used. 
The  principal  requirement  is  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus  and 
smaller  amounts  of  the  other  elements. 

Most  of  the  southern  soils  are  acid  and  are  benefited  by  an  applica- 
tion of  lime  either  as  slaked  lime  or  as  ground  limestone.  Lime  can 
be  applied  through  the  grain  drill  or  lime  spreader,  preferably  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  seed  is  sown.  It  may  also  be  scattered  over  the 
plowed  land  with  a  shovel  and  harrowed  in.  There  are  some  waxy 
limestone  soils  in  central  Alabama  and  northeastern  Mississippi,  and 
limestone  valleys  in  several  States,  which  without  lime  are  suitable 
for  wheat  if  sufficient  vegetable  matter  is  incorporated  in  them. 
Nitrogen  usually  can  be  added  most  cheaply  by  growing  legumes, 
such  as  velvetbeans,  cowpeas,  soybeans,  the  clovers,  hairy  vetch,  and 
Austrian  field  peas.  Phosphorus  is  generally  deficient  in  southern 
soils  and  must  be  added  as  superphosphate,  steamed  bone,  etc.,  or  in 
a  complete  fertilizer. 

The  best  fertilizer  to  build  up  the  land  in  preparation  for  wheat  is 
5  or  6  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure,  to  each  ton  of  which  40  to 
50  pounds  of  superphosphate  or  rock  phosphate  (floats)  is  added  be- 
fore spreading.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  the  manure  to  a  preceding 
cultivated  crop,  such  as  potatoes  or  corn ;  otherwise  a  heavy  growth 
of  straw  and  consequent  lodging  may  result.  If  green  manure,  such 
as  cowpeas  or  clover,  is  plowed  under,  200  to  250  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate should  be  added  per  acre. 
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ROTATIONS 

Wheat  should  be  <;rowu  only  in  ii  lolation  incliKlin<^  legumes  and 
cultivated  crops.  Local  conditions  should  detei mine  the  rotation  and 
the  particular  crop  to  be  used.  Wherever  possible,  wheat  should  fol- 
low some  legume  crop,  such  as  cowpeas  or  soybeans,  as  better  yields 
are  obtained  after  these  crops  than  after  corn. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  the  boll  weevil  is  a 
serious  pest,  the  following  rotation  is  giving  good  results: 

First  year:  Cotton.   Tlio  cotton  stalks  plowed  under  early  nnd  wheat  .sown. 
Second  year:  Wheat,  followed  hy  cowpeas  or  soybeans  to  be  cut  for  liay. 
Third  year:  Corn  nnd  velvetbeans.    Beans  and  cornstalks  pastured  and  turned 
under  in  early  spring  for  cotton. 

Good  farm  practice  under  boll-weevil  conditions  requires  that  the 
cotton  stalks  be  plowed  under  as  soon  as  the  bolls  are  all  open  and 
picked,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  stalks  completely  in  order  to 
destroy  the  insects.  The  land  should  not  be  harrowed  l3ut  .should  be 
gone  over  with  a  roller  and  the  wheat  sown  with  a  disk  drill. 

W^hen  A'elvetbeans  are  grown  with  corn,  which  is  the  common  prac- 
tice in  much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  wheat  can  not  be 
sown  in  the  standing  corn;  neither  can  the  crop  be  removed  in  time 
for  fall  seeding.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  wheat  follow  some  other 
crop  than  corn.  Fortunately,  better  yields  of  wheat  can  be  expected 
following  cotton  than  after  corn. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  rotation  may  be  as 
f  olloAvs : 

(1)  Cotton,  with  crimson  clover  sown  at  the  last  cultivation,  or  hairy  vetch  or 
Austrian  field  peas  sown  in  cotton  middles  in  September  or  early  October  and 
plowed  under  the  following  spring. 

(2)  Corn,  with  cowpeas  sown  between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation. 

(3)  Wheat,  followed  by  cowpeas,  followed  by  rye,  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
spring.  The  cowpeas  following  the  wheat  crop  may  be  cut  for  hay,  or  they  may 
be  disked  in  or  plowed  under  as  green  manure. 

In  tobacco-growing  sections  wheat  may  follow  tobacco  in  the 
rotation. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED 

When  wheat  follows  a  cultivated  crop  that  is  removed  sufficiently 
early,  such  as  corn  or  tobacco,  the  .soil  can  usually  be  prepared  for 
seeding  by  the  use  of  a  disk  and  ordinary  harrows.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  harvested  the  land  should  be  gone  over  with  the  disk  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  A  second  disking,  followed  by 
harrowing,  is  given  just  before  the  grain  is  sown.  A  better  .seed 
bed  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  than  by  plowing,  and  it  takes  much 
less  time  and  work.  If  Aveeds  are  plentiful,  ])lowing  3  or  4  inches 
deep  may  be  necessary.  Harrowing  with  an  ordinary  harrow  should 
follow  the  plowing. 

When  wheat  follows  cotton  the  stalks  should  be  plowed  under  as 
soon  as  the  bolls  are  all  open  and  picked.  Plowing  in  this  case  .should 
be  deep  enough  to  bury  the  stalks  completely  in  order  to  destroy  the 
boll  weevil.  The  land  shoidd  then  be  firmed  with  a  roller  and  the 
wheat  sown  with  a  disk  drill.  Disking  or  harrowing  is  not  advisable, 
as  it  unearths  the  buried  stalks. 
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Wlien  wheat  follows  other  than  a  cultivated  crop,  the  seed  bed 
should  be  prepared  by  plowing  the  land  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches 
several  weeks  before  seeding.  It  should  then  be  harrowed  at  once 
and  afterwards  worked  down  with  a  harrow,  disk,  drag,  or  roller 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  kill  all  weeds  that  start  to  grow  after  rains 
and  to  settle  the  subsoil  and  keep  the  topsoil  well  broken  up.  Figure 
1  shows  disking  and  harrowing  at  a  single  operation.  TVlien  it 
is  necessary  to  plow  just  before  seeding,  as  when  a  catch  crop  of 
cowpeas  is  plowed  under,  the  soil  should  be  compacted  by  rolling 
and  harrowing  several  times  before  seeding.  In  any  case,  when  it 
is  time  to  sow  the  grain,  a  fine,  mellow  seed  bed  should  be  prepared, 
using  the  harrow  or  other  tools  if  necessary. 


Figure  1. — Disking  and  harrowing  land  at  a  single  operation 


PREPARING  AND  SOWING  THE  SEED 
PREPARATION  OF  SEED  FOR  SOWING 

Only  clean  seed  of  an  adapted  variety  should  be  used.  Broken, 
immature,  weevil-eaten,  and  shriveled  grains,  weed  seeds,  and  all  for- 
eign material  should  be  removed  by  fanning  and  grading  the  seed 
before  it  is  sown.  The  fanning  mill  will  also  remove  smut  balls  and 
many  grains  affected  by  scab,  as  these  are  lighter  than  the  sound 
grain.  On  account  of  the  many  advantages  from  using  clean  seed, 
the  fanning  mill  should  be  used  generally.  There  should  be  at  least 
one  in  each  community.  If  individuals  find  the  cost  too  high,  several 
farmers  may  often  find  it  desirable  to  own  a  mill  in  common.  Wheat 
prepared  for  sowing  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Where  stinking  smut  is  present,  seed  wheat  should  be  treated  with 
copper  carbonate. 

Reliable  seed  dealers  can  generally  furnish  good  wheat  seed,  or, 
better  still,  good  seed  can  often  be  obtained  of  a  local  grower  who  is  a 
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member  of  the  State  crop-improvement  association.  Officers  of  tlie 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  coiint  v  agents  cMn  n-iially 
refer  growers  to  sources  of  good  seed. 

METHOD  OF  SOWING 


After  a  good  seed  bed  is  j^repared,  the  properly  fanned  and  treated 
seed  should  be  sown  about  IV2  inches  deep  with  a  grain  drill,  if  such 
an  implement  is  available.    The  drill  rows  should  be  from  G  to  8 


Fioi'RB  2. — I*reparation  of  seed  wheat :  A.  Original  Rrain  containing  weed  seeds, 
foreign  materjul,  and  smut  Ijalls;  R,  coarse  material:  C.  small  weed  seeds  and 
brok«*n  and  small-sized  wheat  kernels  remove<i  in  cleaning;  D,  seed  wheat  after 
cleaning  and  dusting  with  copper-carbonate  dust 


inches  apart.  The  same  drill  that  is  used  for  seeding  oats  or  l)arley 
can  be  used  for  wheat.  A  disk  drill,  shown  in  Figure  ?>,  is  preferable 
to  the  hoe  or  shoe  drill  where  weeds  and  trash  cover  the  land  or 
where  cotton  stalks  are  plowed  under.  Such  material  is  less  likely 
to  clog  and  be  uncovered  by  the  disk  drill.  On  clean  land,  however, 
any  kind  of  a  drill  may  be  used.  By  the  use  of  a  drill  the  see^l  is 
covered  uniforndy  and  placed  in  contact  with  moist  soil,  where  it 
will  germinate  readily.  Many  experiments  have  shown  tliat  better 
results  are  obtained  by  sowing  with  a  drill  than  by  sowing  broadcast. 
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When  a  drill  is  not  available,  however,  wheat  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  field  from  a  2-bushel  bag  slung  over  the  shoulder  and 
under  one  arm.  The  sown  seed  should  then  be  covered  by  harrow- 
ing with  an  ordinary  harrow.  The  use  of  broadcast  seeders  would 
lighten  this  labor,  but  such  implements  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
South.  The  man  sowing  the  grain  saves  much  labor  and  can  sow 
more  evenly  and  rapidly  if  he  scatters  the  seed  w^hile  standing  or 
sitting  in  the  rear  end  of  a  wagon  being  drawn  slowly  back  and 
forth  across  the  field.  About  one-fourth  more  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  than  if  drilled,  as  more  seed  is  wasted. 


Figure  3. — A  disk  drill  in  operation 


TIME  OF  SOWING 

Wheat  can  be  sown  in  the  Southeastern  States  over  a  rather  long 
period,  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  September  in  the  uplands 
of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  to  the  latter  part  of  November  near 
the  Gulf.  The  best  time  for  seeding  is  about  October  1  in  the  north- 
ern part  and  November  15  in  the  southern  part.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  delay  seeding  until  about  the  average  date  of  the  first  killing 
frost  where  the  Hessian  fly  threatens.  There  is  a  further  discussion 
of  time  of  seeding  in  connection  with  the  statements  on  the  Hessian 
fly.    (Seep.  7.) 

A  good  growth  of  the  plant  is  necessary  before  cold  weather  be- 
gins, yet  if  the  plant  becomes  jointed  injury  from  freezing  may 
result.  If  seeding  is  delayed  until  very  late  in  the  winter,  sufficient 
winter  growth  is  not  secured  and  hot  summer  weather  may  injure  or 
destroy  the  crop. 

RATE  OF  SOWING 

The  quantity  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  6  pecks  per  acre.  This  may  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of 
kernel  of  the  variety  used,  the  condition  of  the  seed  bed,  the  fertility 
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and  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  date  of  seeding.  When  a  drill  is 
used  for  sowing  and  the  grains  are  small,  the  seed  bed  in  good  con- 
dition, the  soil  rich,  warm,  and  well  drained,  and  the  seeding  early, 
5  or  even  4  pecks  per  acre  are  often  sufficient.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  and  opposite  conditions  exist,  7  or  8  perks  may  give 
more  profitable  results.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  adhere  to  these  rules 
with  all  varieties,  regardless  of 
any  claims  of  exceptional  tiller- 
ing ability  that  may  be  made. 

VARIETIES 

A  variety  that  has  been  grown 
locally  for  several  years  and  has 
become  adapted  to  the  locality  is 
generally  the  best.  The  soft  red 
winter  wheats  are  best,  considered 
from  all  standpoints,  although  the 
soft  white  winter  wheats  (not  the 
Pacific  coast  white  wheats)  of 
the  Northeastern  States  are  well 
adapted.  Beardless  smooth- 
chaffed  varieties  of  red  wheat  (fig. 
4),  such  as  the  Fultz,  Purple- 
straw,  Bluestem  (not  the  Spring 
Bluestem),  Georgia  Eed,  Leap 
Prolific,  Red  May,  Redhart,  and 
Currell,  or  bearded  smooth-chaffed 
varieties  (fig.  5),  such  as  Fulcas- 
ter,  Dietz,  and  Red  Wonder,  may 
be  grown  with  the  greatest  chance 
for  success.  The  hard  red  winter 
wheats,  such  as  Turkey  and  Khar- 
kof,  should  not  be  sown  in  the 
South.  The  spring  wheats  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  may 
come  through  the  winter,  but  are 
not  well  suited   to  this  section. 

The  durum  wheats  also  are  not  ,  .  ,    .    ,  .  . 

.,11/.      ,1  .  ..  tiui'RM  4. — Thife  b«>ardlesH  wlieatg  (U'lt  to 

suitable  lOr  this  section.  right)— t^iltz,  Leap,  and  Pui-plestraw 


PESTS  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP 
INSECTS 

HESSIAN  ll.Y 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  destructive  pest  of  the  wheat  crop  in  some 
pai  t.s  of  the  Piedmont  and  mountainous  sections  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  coastal  plain.  Where 
this  insect  is  present  it  is  advisable  to  take  precautionary  measures 
to  prevent  injury  by  it. 

The  Hessian  fly,  being  found  in  the  "  flaxseed  stage  in  wheat 
stubble  and  in  unharvested  wheat  from  June  till  September,  or  even 
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October  in  the  South,  can  be  destroyed  or  its  damage  prevented  by 
carrying  out  the  following  methods  of  control: 

(1)  When  the  fly  threatens  do  not  sow  wheat  until  after  a  fly-free  date,  whieli 
is  approximately  October  10  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  October  20  for  the  southern  boundary  of  these  States,  and  October  27 
for  all  places  having?  the  approximate  latitude  of  Atlanta. 

(2)  Where  possible  plow  under  deeply  all  stubble  and  ruined  wheat  fields 
immediately  after  harvest  in  order  to  bury  the  "  flaxseeds,"  so  that  the  flies 

can  not  emerge.  Such  land 
can  be  sown  at  once  to  cow- 
peas  or  soybeans  if  desired, 

(3)  Harrow,  disk,  pas- 
ture, or  otherwise  effec- 
tually prevent  the  growth  of 
all  volunteer  wheat. 

(4)  As  a  measure  pre- 
paratory to  sowing  wheat, 
plow  as  early  and  deeply 
as  existing  conditions  will 
permit ;  disk,  harrow,  and 
roll  until  a  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, compact  seed  bed 
is  obtained. 

^Vliere  stubble  fields 
can  not  be  cultivated 
because  of  seedings  of 
clover  or  grass,  the  only 
practicable  method  that 
the  farmer  can  use  is 
that  of  delaying  his 
wheat  sowing  until  the 
flies  have  made  their 
way  from  the  stubble  to 
the  fields  and  died  there 
without  being  able  to 
find  any  plants  upon 
which  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  Late-sown  wheat 
is  also  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  fall  infec- 
tions of  rust. 

The  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  most 
practicable    and  effec- 

Fi(;ri;E        Heads  of  Fulcaster,  a  bearded  wheat  tive  method  that  Can  be 

employed  to  control  this 
pest  in  the  field — namely,  late  sowing — is  that  there  is  danger  of  so 
delaying  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  they  do  not  become  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  winter.  The  ill  effects  of 
late  sowing  can  be  largely  avoided  by  good  farming  practices.  The 
most  practicable  and  effective  methods  of  controlling  the  Hessian  fly 
are  identical  with  the  best  methods  of  producing  the  maximum  yields 
of  wheat.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  farmer  to  fight  the  Hessian 
fly  by  the  process  of  good  farming,  involving  thorough  cultivation, 
good  seed,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  the  application  of  ferti- 
lizer containing  readily  available  plant  food  along  with  the  grain  at 
the  time  of  sowing. 
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INSECTS   INJURIOtrS  TO   STORED  GRAIN 

The  most  serious  daina^re  to  wheat  in  shock,  stack,  or  bin  is  done  by 
the  Angouiiiois  grain  moth  and  the  black  weevil.^  These  insects  may 
be  destroyed  in  grain  stored  in  bins  or  barrels  by  the  use  of  liquid 
carbon  disulphide. 

Place  the  grain  in  air-tight  bins 
holding  30  to  40  bushels.  Place  1 
pound  of  carbon  disulphide  in  a 
shallow  vessel  on  top  of  the  grain 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  bin  as 
tightly  as  possible.  The  liquid 
readily  vaporizes,  and  the  fumes, 
being  heavier  than  air,  pass  down 
through  the  grain,  destroying  all 
insects.  This  method  is  most  ef- 
fective when  the  temperature  is 
above  75°  F. 

DISEASES 
SMUTS 

The  smuts  are  common  diseases 
of  wheat  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  There  are  two  of  them, 
stinking  smut,  or  bunt,  and  loose 
smut.  (Figs.  6  and  7.)  They  can 
be  distinguished  easily,  since  stink- 
ing snmt  has  a  distinct,  disagree- 
able odor  wdiich  can  be  recognized 
in  the  threshed  grain,  while  loose 
smut  does  not  have  such  an  odor. 
Stinking  smut  when  present  forms 
smut  balls,  consisting  of  a  compact 
mass  of  dark-brown  spores  within 
a  thin,  gray  membrane.  When 
these  smut  balls  are  crushed,  only 
a  dark-colored,  dustlike  material 
remains.  In  heads  alfected  by 
loose  smut  the  kernels  are  entirely 
destroyed,  and  there  is  left  in  the 
field  just  before  harvest  only  the 
rachis  or  central  stem  of  the  head. 

Usually  loose  smut  of  wheat 
does  not  cause  much  loss,  but  sometimes  losses  from  it  are  rather 
heavy.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  5  to  10  i)er  cent  of  the  heads  in  a 
field  destroyed  by  it. 

Ijoose  smut  can  not  be  controlled  by  chemicals,  but  can  be  con- 
trolled by  hot-water  treatment.  The  hot-water  treatment,  however, 
is  difficult  to  apply  and  is  not  generally  practicable  for  farmers  to 
use.^    Some  farmers  get  rid  of  loose  snuit  by  treating  enough  seed 

'  ittetailrd  information  concorninK  those  posts  and  complete  dlrectionn  for  destrojrin); 
therrt  are  contnined  in  Farmors'  Hiillotin  1483.  ■■ 

*  Directions  for  treating  seed  wheat  with  hot  water  are  Kiveu  iu  Farmers'  HuIIetin  ir»40, 
Smuts  of  Wlu  at  and  Hye  and  Their  Control. 


Figure  C- 


-A,  Soiiiul  head  of  wheat  :  B. 
bunted  head 
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to  SOW  a  seed  plot  an  acre  or  more  in  size,  separated  some  distance 
from  other  wheat.  If  the  treatment  is  properly  done,  the  grain  from 
this  plot  will  be  free  from  loose  smut  and  will  produce  a  crop  free  of 

this  smut  the  next 
year. 

Stinking  smut,  or 
bunt,  causes  large 
losses  each  year  in  re- 
duced yield  and  in  dis- 
counts at  the  market. 
Much  of  this  loss  can 
be  prevented  by  treat- 
ing the  seed  with  cop- 
per-carbonate dust. 
This  treatment  is 
cheap,  easy  to  apply, 
and  does  not  injure 
the  seed.  Directions 
for  using  copper  car- 
bonate in  treating 
wheat  are  as  follows:* 

Thoroughly  clean  the 
seed  with  a  fanning  mill 
to  remove  smut  balls. 
Use  2  to  3  ounces  of  cop- 
per carbonate  to  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  The  copper 
carbonate  must  be  spread 
evenly  over  every  kernel. 
This  is  )3est  done  by  thor- 
oughly mixing  the  grain 
and  the  dust  in  a  tight 
commercial  or  homemade 
mixer.  Such  a  mixer  can 
be  made  of  a  30-gallon 
oil  drum  or  a  SOgallon 
or  40-gallon  barrel 
mounted  on  a  frame  by 
means  of  an  axle  and 
provided  with  a  handle 
for  turning  over  and  over 
in  mixing,  as  shown  in 
Figure  8. 

Copper  carbonate  is 
poisonous,  so  treated 
seed  must  not  be  used  for 
food  or  feed.  Wear  a 
mask  over  the  nose  and 

mouth  when  treating  grain,  and  treat  only  in  a  well-ventilated  place.  To  avoid 
breaking  the  grain  drill  used  in  sowing  treated  seed,  turn  the  feed  shafts  with 
a  wrench  after  the  drill  has  stood  overnight.  Also  oil  the  gear  bearings 
frequently. 

RUST 

The  disease  most  injurious  to  wheat  and  the  factor  that  usually 
limits  yields  the  most  in  the  Southeastern  States  is  rust.   This  affecte 


Figure  7. — Loose  smut  of  wheat  as  it  appears  in  the 
field  about  two  weeks  before  ripening 


Fuller  directions  for  this  treatment  and  descriptions  of  apparatus  for  treating  seed 
are  contained  in  Miscellaneous  Circular  108.  Copper-Carbonate  Seed  Treatment  for 
Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1540,  both  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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both  stems  and  leaves,  reddish  and  black  spots  forming  on  these 
parts.  Its  development  is  favored  ])y  dampness  and  heat.  It  is  most 
destructive  on  low,  damp  hmd.  Early-ripening  varieties  will  gen- 
erally be  less  affected  than  late  varieties.  There  are  no  rustproof 
varieties  for  the  South,  l)ut  some  are  more  resistant  than  others. 
Sowing  on  fertile,  well -drained  uplands  and  tlie  use  of  early  varieties 
are  the  most  successful  methods  of  combating  the  disease.  Seed 
treatments  are  not  effective  in  preventing  rust. 

WEEDS 

Cheat,  or  chess,  is  often  found  in  wheat  fields  and  in  the  threshed 
grain.  When  present  it  lowers  the  quality  of  wheat  for  milling 
purposes.  Cheat  is 
not  as  easily  winter- 
killed as  wheat  and 
will  endure  more  un- 
favorable conditions. 
This  has  caused 
many  people  to  be- 
lieve that  wheat  turns 
to  cheat.  This  is  not 
true,  for  cheat  grows 
only  from  cheat  seed, 
usually  sown  with  the 
wheat.  The  fanning 
mill  will  remove  most 
of  these  seeds. 

Wild  onion  or  gar- 
lic is  the  worst  weed 
pest  in  many  south- 
ern wheat  fields.  It 
is  very  difiicidt  to 
remove  from  the 
threshed  grain  and  to 
eradicate  from 
farms.  Wheat  con- 
taining onions  is  usu- 
ally docked  heavily.  Bread  made  from  garlicky  flour,  especially  if 
eaten  warm,  has  a  pronounced  odor  and  flavor.  Avoid  sowing  wheat 
containing  onion  bulblets,  and  use  every  means  to  rid  the  farm  of 
wild  onions  if  they  are  already  established.' 

Cockle  has  black,  rough  seeds  which  have  about  the  same  diameter 
as  wheat  kernels.  They  can  not  be  removed  easily  and  are  very 
injurious  to  flour.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  sow  only  seed 
free  from  cockle  and  to  remove  all  plants  that  appear  in  wheat  iields. 

Peppergrass  is  another  weed  of  southern  wheat  fields  that  shoidil 
be  guarded  against.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  should  be  removed 
from  the  seed  wheat  before  sowing  by  thorough  fanning  and 
grading. 


^Methods  of  oradlcatliij;  wild  onions  iire  glv»>n  in  Lrnll»'f  4."^  of  the  V.  S.  I">i'pnrtiu»Mit  of 
Agriculture. 


Fi(;URE  8. — Treating  wheat  with  copper  carbonate  to  pre- 
vent stinking  smut  (bunt),  usinfj  a  machine  made  from 
an  oil  drum  fitted  with  axle  and  Imndle  and  also  with  a 
hinf5<Kl  ti^'ht -fitting  door  in  the  head 
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USES  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP 
WHEAT  AS  A  NURSE  AND  COVER  CROP 

Winter  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover  and  grass  seedings  is 
inferior  to  winter  barley,  but  superior  to  winter  oats.  Winter  bar- 
ley matures  earlier  than  wheat  and  does  not  grow  so  tall.  Winter 
oats  make  too  dense  a  growth,  while  spring  oats,  in  addition  to  their 
dense  growth,  occupy  the  land  a  longer  time.  When  used  as  a  nurse 
crop  the  stubble  should  be  left  high,  to  furnish  protection  and  sup- 
port to  the  young  grass  and  clover  plants.  The  shocked  grain  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible  after  cutting,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
seeding.  A  good  stand  of  wheat  is  also  a  valuable  cover  crop,  pre- 
venting the  washing  of  the  soil  and  the  leaching  out  and  loss  of  plant 
food  and  fertilizers. 

PASTURING  AND  MOWING 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  Southern  States  that  an  overabun- 
dance of  foliage  is  produced  in  the  fall  and  danger  of  winter  injury 
is  increased  thereby.  It  is  often  advisable  under  these  conditions  to 
mow  off  the  plants  in  the  fall  or  pasture  moderately.  As  growing 
Avheat  is  an  excellent  feed,  it  is  more  profitable  to  dispose  of  the  excess 
growth  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring  by  pasturing.  However,  ex- 
cessive pasturing  at  any  time,  pasturing  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  late- 
spring  pasturing  are  very  injurious  and  should  be  entirely  avoided. 
Lodging  can  be  reduced  by  judicious  mowing  or  pasturing. 

WHEAT  AS  A  PASTURE  AND  HAY  CROP 

Wheat  is  a  better  crop  for  pasture  on  the  heavier  clay  soils  than 
rye,  but  rye  is  much  better  on  the  sandy  soils.  Wheat  can  be  pas- 
tured more  closely  without  apparent  injury  than  oats  or  barley.  If 
wheat  is  to  be  cut  for  grain,  however,  it  should  not  be  pastured  late 
in  the  spring.  Wheat  is  an  excellent  hay  crop,  but  is  inferior  to  oats. 
It  is  superior  to  rye  for  this  purpose. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP 
MANNER  OF  CUTTING 

The  self-binder  is  most  generally  used  for  cutting  wheat  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  The  old  method  of  cutting  with  a  cradle  can 
be  used  on  very  rough  land  and  for  small  patches  where  wheat  is  not 
an  important  farm  crop.  For  very  small  patches  a  hand  sickle  may 
be  used. 

In  recent  years  the  combine  ^  (combined  harvester-thresher)  has 
been  introduced  and  is  being  used  with  satisfactory  results  where 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  advantages  of  the  combine  in  compar- 
ison with  other  methods  of  harvesting  and  threshing  are  the  saving 
of  labor,  the  elimination  of  transient  labor,  the  early  clearing  of 
fields  for  tillage  operations,  the  distribution  of  the  straw  on  the  land, 
and  getting  of  the  grain  to  market  earlier.  The  disadvantages  are 
the  large  investment  required,  the  large  amount  of  power  consumed, 


"The  combine  is  discussed  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1565,  Shall  I  Buy  a  Combino? 
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the  greater  risk  from  damp  grain,  the  greater  risk  to  crops  from 
storms,  and  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  straw  for  feed  and  bedding. 
A  combine  should  not  be  purchased  for  harvesting  less  tiian  100  to 
150  acres  of  all  crops  each  year.  For  smaller  acreages  other  methods 
will  usually  be  more  economical. 

TIME  OF  CUTTING 

Wheat  may  be  cut  safely  with  a  binder  when  the  straw  has  lost 
nearly  all  of  its  green  color  and  the  grains  are  not  entirely  hardened. 
If  cut  sooner  than  this,  shriveled  kernels  will  result.  Wheat  that  is 
fully  ripe  is  difficult  to  handle  with  a  binder.  Where  the  area  of 
wheat  is  large,  cutting  should  begin  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  safely. 

When  a  combine  is  used  to  cut  and  thresh  the  grain  in  one  opera- 
tion, the  grain  must  be  left  standing  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  This  will 
usually  be  about  7  to  14  days  after  it  is  ready  to  cut  with  a  binder. 
Cutting  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  dry  enough  to  store 
safely.  Wheat  usually  should  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent 
moisture  in  order  to  keep  well  in  storage.  If  the  crop  is  harvested 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  dryness,  the  grain  will  be  equal 
in  quality  and  condition  to  that  harvested  and  threshed  by  other 
methods. 

SHOCKING 

Wheat  should  be  shocked  in  the  field  immediately  after  being  cut 
and  bound.  A  shock  is  begun  by  standing  two  bundles  in  a  nearly 
upright  position  with  heads  together  and  butts  sufficiently  apart  to 
prevent  falling  over.  From  8  to  12,  and  sometimes  more,  bundles  are 
then  set  up  about  these  until  a  round  shock  of  the  proper  size  is 
formed.  The  number  of  bundles  to  place  in  a  shock  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  length  of  straw,  and  the  size  of  the  bundle, 
fewer  bundles  being  used  where  the  straw  is  short  or  not  fully  ripe 
In  placing  the  bundles  the  butts  should  be  jammed  into  the  stubble 
to  insure  firmness  and  the  heads  should  lean  inward  sufficiently  to 
prevent  falling  over.  When  this  part  of  the  shock  is  completed  it 
should  be  covered  as  perfectly  as  possible  with  two  bundles,  the  heads 
of  which  have  been  broken  down  at  the  band,  to  form  a  cap.  This 
cap  should  be  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  standing  bundles  from  rain 
and  sun  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  heads  of  the  cap  are  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  shock  toward  the  prevailing  winds,  some  protection 
against  blowing  off  may  be  afforded.  A  good  shock  is  sliown  in 
Figure  9. 

STACKING  AND  STORING 

Threshing  directly  from  the  sliock  is  the  most  common  practice 
in  this  section.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  <lry 
enough  to  store.  It  is  often  advisable  to  protect  wheat  by  stacking  or 
storing  it  in  the  barn  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  out  in  the  shock.  The  cost 
of  threshing  from  the  shock  is  generally  somewhat  less  than  tlie  cost 
of  stacking  or  storing  in  the  barn  and  threshing  from  the  stack  or 
barn.  Better  protection  is  afforded  the  grain  by  stacking  or  storing, 
which  is  very  important  when  tlireshing  can  not  be  done  soon  after 
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cutting.  A  sweating  process  also  takes  place  in  the  stack  and  barn, 
which  improves  to  some  extent  the  color,  condition,  and  test  weight 
of  the  grain  and  its  milling  and  baking  qualities.  The  additional 
cost,  if  any,  resulting  from  stacking  wheat  is  often  offset  by  the  better 
price  received  on  account  of  the  better  quality.  It  is  also  possible 
in  wet  weather  to  thresh  out  the  wheat  more  completely  from  the 
straw  and  to  remove  more  of  the  chaff  when  stacking  and  storino- 
are  practiced. 

Wheat  in  shocks  or  stacks  or  stored  in  barns  may  soon  become  in- 
fested with  the  'Angoumois  grain  moth.    This  insect  destroys  the 

grain  and  sometimes 
causes  severe  losses. 
Prompt  threshing  is 
advisable  wherever 
this  moth  occurs. 
The  threshed  grain 
when  placed  in  the 
bin  can  be  protected 
by  treating  the  grain 
with  carbon  disul- 
phide  to  destroy  the 
insects. 

THRESHING 

Threshing  should 
not  be  attempted 
when  wheat  or  straw 
is  wet  or  tough,  as 
good  results  can  not 
then  be  obtained. 
Wheat  can  dry  out 
much  better  in  the 
head  than  after  being 
threshed.  If  threshed 
wet  and  marketed  im- 

PiuuKio  9.-A  Shock  Of  wbeaT"  mediately   it  is  dis- 

counted   heavily  in 

price;  if  placed  in  a  bin  it  is  likely  to  become  hot  and  badly 
damaged. 

The  wheat  straw  may  be  stacked  in  the  open,  stored  in  the  mow,  or 
spread  at  once  over  the  field.  When  the  price  is  good  it  may  be  sold. 
It  should  never  be  burned.  Straw  furnishes  excellent  roughage  for 
livestock,  and  by  using  it  for  bedding  in  stalls  a  large  part  of  the 
valuable  liquid  manure  can  be  preserved.  Rotted  straw  from  an  old 
straw  pile  or  from  straw  spread  directly  on  the  field  makes  good 
manure,  as  each  thousand  pounds  of  straw  contains  on  the  average 
about  8  pounds  of  potassium,  5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  other  important  plant  foods.  A  thousand  pounds  of 
wheat  grain  removes  on  the  average  about  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
about        pounds  each  of  potassium  and  phosphorus. 
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THE  FARMERS  in  the  six  Southeastern  States- 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  South  Carolina — are  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  wheat  acreage  on  land 
suitable  for  the  crop,  as  it  leads  to  crop  diversifi- 
cation and  provides  home-grown  bread. 

The  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  loam,  and  many  of 
the  clay  soils  when  well  drained  and  fertile  are 
suited  to  wheat  production.  The  lighter  sandy 
soils,  especially  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  are  better 
adapted  for  rye. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  fertilizers  to  most  of  the 
southern  soils,  phosphorus  being  the  principal  ele- 
ment needed.  Lime  is  also  generally  necessary  for 
the  best  results. 

Wheat  should  be  grown  only  in  rotation  includ- 
ing legumes  and  cultivated  crops. 

Make  the  seed  bed  a  fit  place  for  the  seed. 
Fan  and  grade  all  seed  before  sowing,  to  remove 
trash  and  weed  seeds,  and  treat  with  formaldehyde 
when  the  seed  is  infected  with  smut. 

Soft  red  winter  wheats  are  best,  considered 
from  all  standpoints. 

Home-grown  seed  should  be  used  when  it  can  be 
secured. 

Late  sowing  is  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
method  of  controlling  the  Hessian  fly,  but  good 
farm  practice  is  necessary  for  the  best  results 
when  wheat  is  sown  late. 

Wheat  will  furnish  much  pasture  for  stock  in 
the  fall  and  winter. 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  WHEAT  AREA. 


HIS  BULLETIN  is  written  for  wheat  growers  in  the  six  South- 


eastern  States — Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  No  mention  is  made  here  of  Florida, 
because  wheat  is  not  adapted  to  that  State  and  is  not  successfully- 
grown  in  it.  The  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  increasing  in  these  six 
States  for  several  years  past.  Encouragement  is  given  to  this  in- 
crease, as  it  leads  to  crop  diversification  and  provides  home-grown 
bread.  Wheat  can  be  grown  on  many  of  the  heavier  soils  of  these 
States.  On  the  lighter,  sandy  soils,  rye,  also  a  bread  grain,  is  better 
adapted. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  bread  grains  in 
this  section  attention  must  be  given  to  the  milling  facilities.  Local 
mills  must  be  provided  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  ship  out  the  grain 
raised  and  ship  in  the  flour. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 

The  cost  of  production  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  grain  has  increased  greatly.  The 
enhanced  price  of  wheat  will  result  in  greater  returns  than  recently 
from  the  crop.  More  attention  to  wheat  production  on  the  part  of 
farmers  in  general  may  also  result  in  making  the  wheat  crop  as 
valuable  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  in  bushels  for  the  10  years,  1907  to 
1916,  for  these  States  have  been  as  follows:  Tennessee,  11.1;  North 
Carolina,  10.5;  Mississippi,  13.6;  Alabama,  11.2;  Georgia,  10.7; 
South  Carolina,  10.4. 

7547°— Bull.  885—17  8 
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SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  WHEAT. 

'\Mieat  does  best  on  well-drained  loam,  silt  loam,  and  some  of  the 
cla}'  soils.  Light,  sandy  soils  and  heav3\  poorly  drained  clay  soils 
are  not  desirable  for  wheat.  Since  there  is  so  much  sandy  land  in 
the  Coastal  Plain,  wheat  is  not  a  crop  that  can  be  generally  grown 
there.  On  the  heavier  types  of  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  however,  good  wheat  yields  can  be  obtained.  Rye  is  a  better 
crop  than  wheat  on  the  light,  sandy  lands.  The  Piedmont  and  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  Southeastern  States  contain  much  good  wheat 
land. 

"Wlieat  should  not  be  sown  on  land  the  drainage  of  which  is  poor. 
If  the  land  is  subject  to  overflow  or  if  water  stands  on  it  after  rains, 
wheat  should  not  be  sown,  for  the  plants  will  not  live  and  thrive 
on  such  land.  Low  places  in  fields  can  often  be  drained  sufficiently 
to  prevent  injury  from  standing  water  by  opening  furrows  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  slope.  An  excessive  amount  of  water  in  the 
soil  is  liable  to  result  in  winterkilling.  A  soil  to  be  good  for  wheat 
should  contain  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  and  plant  food  and  should 
not  be  acid. 

FERTILIZERS. 

For  soils  that  are  not  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  for  wheat  the 
following  application  of  fertilizer  per  ax:re,  applied  when  the  grain 
is  sown,  will  be  generally  profitable : 

Slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone,  1,000  to  4,000  pounds;  applied  two  or  three 
weeks  before  sowing. 

Acid  phosphate,  250  pounds ;  potash  salts,*  25  to  50  pounds ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
25  pounds ;  applied  when  the  seed  is  sown. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  50  to  75  pounds;  applied  after  growth  starts  in  the  spring, 
generally  early  in  March. 

In  place  of  these  applications  a  10-3-3  fertilizer,  that  is,  one  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  3  per  cent  each  of  nitrogen 
and  potassium,  may  be  used.  Of  this,  150  to  250  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  richer  lands  and  250  to  350  pounds  on  the  poorer  lands,  may 
be  applied  when  the  wheat  is  sown.  If  some  other  formula  of  about 
the  same  composition  is  more  readily  obtainable  it  may  be  used. 
The  principal  requirement  is  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus  and 
smaller  amounts  of  the  other  elements.  Under  the  present  war 
conditions  little,  if  any,  potassium  should  be  used. 

Most  of  the  southern  soils  are  acid  and  are  benefited  by  an  applica- 
tion of  lime  either  as  slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone.  Lime  can 
be  applied  through  the  grain  drill  or  lime  spreader,  preferably 
several  weeks  before  the  seed  is  sown.   It  may  also  be  scattered  over 


1  It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  potash  salts  at  present  (1917)  prices.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  made  for  normal  conditions. 
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the  plowed  land  with  a  shovel  and  harrowed  in.  There  are  some 
waxy  limestone  soils  in  central  Alabama  and  northeastern  Missis- 
sippi, and  limestone  valleys  in  several  States,  which,  without  lime  are 
suitable  for  wheat  if  sufficient  vegetable  matter  is  incorporated  in 
them.  Xitrogen  usually  can  be  added  most  cheaply  by  growing 
legumes,  such  as  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  or  the  clovers. 
Phosphorus  is  generally  deficient  in  southern  soils  and  must  be  added 
as  acid  phosphate,  steamed  bone,  etc.,  or  in  a  complete  fertilizer. 

The  best  fertilizer  to  build  up  the  land  in  preparation  for  wheat  is 
5  or  6  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure,  to  each  ton  of  which  40  to 
50  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or  rock  phosphate  (floats)  is  added  be- 
fore spreading.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  the  manure  to  a  preceding 
cultivated  crop,  such  as  potatoes  or  corn ;  otherwise,  a  heavy  growth 
of  straw  and  consequent  lodging  may  result.  If  green  manure,  such 
as  cowpeas  or  clover,  is  plowed  under,  200  to  250  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate should  be  added  per  acre. 

ROTATIONS. 

WTieat  should  be  grown  only  in  rotation  including  legumes  and  cul- 
tivated crops.  Local  conditions  should  determine  the  rotation  and 
the  particular  crop  to  be  used.  Wherever  possible,  wheat  should  fol- 
low some  legume  crop,  such  as  cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  as  better  yields 
are  obtained  after  these  crops  than  after  com. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  boll  weevil  is  a 
serious  pest,  the  following  rotation  is  giving  good  results: 

First  year. — Cotton.   The  cotton  stalks  plowed  under  early  and  wheat  sown. 
Second  year. — Wheat,  followed  by  co^^^)eas  or  soy  beans  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
Third  year. — Corn  and  velvet  beans.    Beans  and  cornstalks  pastured  and 
turned  under  in  early  spring  for  cotton. 

Good  farm  practice  under  boll-weevil  conditions  requires  that  the 
cotton  stalks  be  plowed  under  as  soon  as  the  bolls  are  all  open  and 
picked,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  stalks  completely  in  order  to 
destroy  the  insects.  The  land  should  then  be  gone  over  with  a 
roller  and  the  wheat  sown  with  a  disk  drill.  Harrowing  is  not  ad- 
visable, as  it  unearths  the  buried  stalks. 

When  velvet  beans  are  grown  with  corn,  which  is  the  common 
practice  in  much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  cotton  belt,  wheat  can 
not  be  sown  in  the  standing  corn :  neither  can  the  crop  be  removed  in 
time  for  fall  seeding.  It  is  necessary  then  that  wheat  follow  some 
other  crop  than  corn.  Fortunately,  better  yields  of  wheat  can  be 
expected  following  cotton  than  after  corn. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  cotton  belt  the  rotation  may  be  as 
follows : 

(1)  Cotton,  with  crimson  clover  sown  at  the  last  cultivation  and  ploweil  under 
the  following  spring. 
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(2)  Corn,  with  cowpeas  sown  between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation. 

(3)  Wheat,  followed  by  cowpeas,  followed  by  rye,  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
spring.  The  cowpeas  following  the  wheat  crop  may  be  cut  for  hay,  or  they  may 
be  disked  in  or  plowed  under  as  green  manure. 

In  tobacco-growing  sections  wheat  may  follow  tobacco  in  the 
rotation. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED. 

When  wheat  follows  a  cultivated  crop  that  is  removed  sufficiently 
early,  such  as  corn  or  tobacco,  the  soil  can  usually  be  prepared  for 
seeding  by  the  use  of  a  disk  and  ordinary  harrows.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  harvested  the  land  should  be  gone  over  with  the  disk  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  A  second  disking,  followed  by 
harrowing,  is  given  just  before  the  grain  is  sown.  A  better  seed 
bed  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  than  by  plowing,  and  it  takes  much 
less  time  and  work.  If  weeds  are  plentiful,  plowing  3  or  4  inches 
deep  may  be  necessary.  Harrowing  with  an  ordinary  harrow  should 
follow  the  plowing. 

"^Tien  wheat  follows  cotton  the  stalks  should  be  plowed  under  as 
soon  as  the  bolls  are  all  open  and  picked.  Plowing  in  this  case  should 
be  deep  enough  to  bury  the  stalks  completely  in  order  to  destroy  the 
boll  weevil.  The  land  should  then  be  firmed  with  a  roller  and  the 
wheat  sown  with  a  disk  drill.  Disldng  or  harrowing  is  not  advisable, 
as  it  unearths  the  buried  stalks. 

When  wheat  follows  other  than  a  cultivated  crop,  the  seed  bed 
should  be  prepared  by  plowing  the  land  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches 
several  weeks  before  seeding.  It  should  then  be  harrowed  at  once 
and  afterwards  worked  down  with  a  harrow,  disk,  drag,  or  roller 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  kill  all  weeds  that  start  to  grow  after  rains 
and  to  settle  the  subsoil  and  keep  the  topsoil  well  broken  up.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  plow  just  before  seeding,  as  when  a  catch  crop  of 
cowpeas  is  plowed  under,  the  soil  should  be  compacted  by  rolling 
and  harrowing  several  times  before  seeding.  In  any  case,  when  it 
is  time  to  sow  the  grain,  a  fine,  mellow  seed  bed  should  be  prepared, 
using  the  harrow  or  other  tools  if  necessary. 

PREPARING  AND  SOWING  THE  SEED. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  FOR  SOWING. 

Broken,  immature,  weevil-eaten,  and  shriveled  grains,  weed  seeds, 
and  all  foreign  material  should  be  removed  by  fanning  and  grading 
the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  The  fanning  mill  will  also  remove  smut 
balls  and  many  grains  affected  by  scab,  as  these  are  lighter  than  the 
sound  grain.  On  account  of  the  many  advantages  from  using  clean 
seed  the  fanning  mill  should  be  used  generally.  There  should  be 
at  least  one  in  each  community.    If  individuals  find  the  cost  too 
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high,  several  fai-mers  may  often  find  it  desirable  to  own  a  mill  in 
common. 

AVhere  stinking  smut  is  present  seed  wheat  should  be  treated  with 
a  solution  of  commercial  formaldehyde  in  water.  Detailed  directions 
for  such  treatment  are  given  on  a  later  page. 

Reliable  seed  dealers  can  generally  furnish  good  wheat  seed,  or, 
better  still,  good  seed  can  often  be  obtained  of  a  local  grower. 
Officers  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  county 
agents  can  usually  refer  growers  to  sources  of  good  seed. 

METHOD  OF  SOWING. 

After  a  good  seed  bed  is  prepared,  the  properly  fanned  and  treated 
seed  should  be  sown  about  IJ  inches  deep  with  a  grain  drill,  if  such 
an  implement  is  available.  The  drill  rows  should  be  from  6  to  8 
inches  apart.  The  same  drill  that  is  used  for  seeding  oats  or  barley 
can  be  used  for  wheat.  A  disk  drill  is  preferable  to  the  hoe  or  shoe 
drill  where  weeds  and  trash  cover  the  land  or  where  cotton  stalks  are 
plowed  under.  Such  material  is  less  likely  to  clog  and  be  uncovered 
by  the  disk  drill.  On  clean  land,  however,  any  kind  of  a  drill  may 
be  used.  By  the  use  of  a  drill  the  seed  is  covered  uniformly  and 
placed  in  contact  with  moist  soil,  where  it  will  germinate  readily. 
Many  experiments  have  shown  that  better  results  are  obtained  by 
sowing  with  a  drill  than  by  sowing  broadcast. 

Wlien  a  drill  is  not  available,  however,  wheat  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  field  from  a  2-bushel  bag  slung  over  the  shoulder  and 
under  one  arm.  The  sown  seed  should  then  be  covered  by  harrowing 
with  an  ordinary  harrow.  The  use  of  broadcast  seeders  would  lighten 
this  labor,  but  such  implements  are  almost  unknown  in  the  South. 
The  man  sowing  the  grain  saves  much  labor  and  can  sow  more  evenly 
and  rapidly  if  he  scatters  the  seed  while  standing  or  sitting  in  the 
rear  end  of  a  wagon  being  drawn  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the 
field.  About  one- fourth  more  seed  should  be  sown  broadcast  than  if 
drilled,  as  more  seed  is  wasted. 

TIME  OF  SOWING. 

^Mieat  can  be  sown  in  the  Southeastern  States  over  a  rather  long 
period,  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  September  in  the  uplands 
of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  to  the  latter  part  of  November  near 
the  Gulf.  The  best  time  for  seeding  is  about  October  1  in  the  north- 
ern part  and  November  15  in  the  southern  part.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  delay  seeding  until  about  the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost 
where  the  Hessian  Hy  threatens.  There  is  a  further  discussion  of  time 
of  seeding  in  connection  with  the  statements  on  the  Hessian  fly. 
(See  p.  8.) 
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A  good  growth  of  the  plant  is  necessary  before  cold  weather  be- 
gins, yet  if  the  plant  becomes  jointed  injury  from  freezing  may 
result.  If  seeding  is  delayed  until  very  late  in  the  winter,  sufficient 
winter  growth  is  not  secured  and  hot  summer  weather  may  injure  or 
destroy  the  crop. 

RATE  OF  SOWING. 

The  quantity  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  6  pecks  per  acre.  This  may  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of 
kernel  of  the  variety  used,  the  condition  of  the  seed  bed,  the  fertility 
and  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  date  of  seeding.  When  a  drill  is 
used  for  sowing  and  the  grains  are  small,  the  seed  bed  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  soil  rich,  warm,  and  well  drained,  and  the  seeding  early, 
5  or  even  4  pecks  per  acre  are  often  sufficient.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  and  opposite  conditions  exist,  7  or  8  pecks  may  give 
more  profitable  results.  It  is  advisable  to  adhere  to  these  rules  with 
all  varieties,  regardless  of  any  claims  of  exceptional  tillering  ability 
that  may  be  made. 

VARIETIES. 

A  variety  that  has  been  grown  locally  for  several  years  and  has 
become  adapted  to  the  locality  is  generally  the  best.  The  soft  red 
winter  wheats  are  best,  considered  from  all  standpoints,  although  the 
soft  white  winter  wheats  (not  the  Pacific  coast  white  wheats)  of  the 
Northeastern  States  are  well  adapted.  Beardless,  smooth-chaffed 
varieties  of  red  wheat,  such  as  the  Fultz,  Purple  Straw,  Bluestem 
(not  the  Spring  Bluestem),  Georgia  Red,  Leap  Prolific,  Golden 
Chaff,  and  Currell,  or  bearded,  smooth-chaffed  varieties,  such  as 
Fulcaster,  Dietz,  and  Red  Wonder,  may  be  grown  with  the  greatest 
chance  for  success.  The  hard  red  winter  wheats,  such  as  Turkey  and 
Kharkof ,  should  not  be  sown  in  the  South.  The  spring  wheats  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  may  come  through  the  winter,  but  are  not 
well  suited  to  this  section.  The  durum  wheats  also  are  not  suitable 
for  this  section.  \ 

PESTS  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

INSECTS. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  destructive  pest  of  the  wheat  crop  in  some 
parts  of  the  Piedmont  and  mountainous  sections  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  Coastal  Plain.  Where 
this  insect  is  present  it  is  advisable  to  take  precautionary  measures 
to  prevent  injury  by  it. 

The  Hessian  fly,  being  found  in  the  "flaxseed"  stage  in  wheat 
stubble  and  in  unharvested  w^heat  from  June  till  September,  or  even 
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October  in  the  South,  can  be  destroyed  or  its  damage  prevented  by 
carrying  out  the  following  methods  of  control : 

(1)  When  the  fly  threatens  do  not  sow  wheat  until  after  a  fly-free  date,  which 
is  approximately  October  20  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  Nortli 
Carolina,  October  25  for  the  southern  boundary  of  these  States,  and  November 
.1  for  all  places  havinj?  the  approximate  latitude  of  Atlanta. 

(2)  Burn,  where  possible  and  safe,  all  stubble  and  ruined  wheat. 

(3)  Where  burning  is  impracticable,  disk  or  plow  all  stubble  and  ruined  wheat 
immediately  after  harvest  and  put  in  a  legume  crop,  such  as  cowpeas  or  soy 
l)eans. 

(4)  Plow  under  deeply  all  stubble  and  ruined  wheat  fields  before  August  15, 
harrow  the  ground,  and  roll  if  necessary. 

(5)  Harrow,  disk,  pasture,  or  otherwise  effectually  destroy  all  volunteer 
wheat. 

(6)  As  a  measure  preparatory  to  sowing,  plow  as  early  and  deeply  as  existing 
conditions  will  permit :  disk,  harrow,  and  roll  until  a  thoroughly  pulverized, 
compact  seed  bed  is  obtained. 

Where  stubble  fields  can  not  be  burned  over  or  cultivated  because  of 
seedings  of  clover  or  grass,  the  only  practicable  method  that  the 
farmer  can  use  is  that  of  delaying  his  wheat  sowing  until  the  flies 
have  made  their  wa}'  from  the  stubble  to  the  fields  and  died  there 
without  being  able  to  find  any  plants  upon  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Best  cultural  methods  advocated  in  combating  Hessian  -fly. — The 
most  serious  objection  to  the  most  practicable  and  effective  method 
that  can  be  employed  to  control  this  pest  in  the  field — namely,  late 
sowing — is  that  there  is  danger  of  so  delaying  the  growth  of  the 
plants  that  they  do  not  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  winter.  The  ill  effects  of  late  sowing  can  be  largely 
avoided  by  good  farming  practices.  The  most  practicable  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  controlling  the  Hessian  fly  are  identical  with  the  best 
methods  of  producing  the  maximum  yields  of  wheat.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  fight  the  Hessian  fly  by  the  process  of  good 
farming,  involving  thorough  cultivation,  good  seed,  and  a  rotation  of 
crops,  and  by  the  application  of  fertilizer  containing  readily  avail- 
able plant  food  along  with  the  grain  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

INSECTS  INJUKIOUS  TO  STORED  GRAIN. 

The  most  serious  damage  to  wheat  in  shock,  stack,  or  bin  is  done  by 
the  angoumois  grain  moth  and  the  black  weevil.^  Tliese  insects  may 
be  destroyed  in  grain  stored  in  bins  or  barrels  by  the  use  of  liquid 
carbon  disulphid. 

Place  the  grain  in  air-tight  bins  holding  from  30  to  40  bushels. 
Place  1  pound  of  carbon  disulphid  in  a  shallow  vessel  on  top  of  the 
gi  ain  and  cover  the  top  of  the  bin  as  tightly  as  possible.   The  liquid 


^  Detailed  information  concerning  these  pests  and  complete  directions  for  destroying 

tlKMii  ,ii<'  •■•mtainod  in  F;irin.Ts'  Rullofln  70!). 
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readily  vaporizes,  and  the  fumes,  being  heavier,  than  air,  pass  down 
through  the  grain,  destroying  all  insects.  This  method  is  most  effec- 
tive when  the  temperature  is  about  75°  F. 

DISEASES. 

SMUTS. 

The  smuts  are  conmion  diseases  of  wheat  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  There  are  two  of  them,  the  stinking  smut,  or  bunt,  and  the 
loose  smut.  They  can  be  distinguished  easily,  since  the  stinking 
smut  has  a  distinct,  disagreeable  odor  which  can  be  recognized  in 
the  thrashed  grain,  while  the  loose  smut  does  not  have  such  an  odor. 
The  stinking  smut  when  present  forms  smut  balls,  consisting  of  a 
compact  mass  of  dark-brown  spores  within  a  thin,  gray  membrane. 
Wlien  these  smut  balls  are  crushed,  only  a  dark-colored,  dustlike  ma- 
terial remains.  In  heads  affected  by  loose  smut  the  kernels  are 
entirely  destroyed,  and  there  is  left  in  the  field  just  before  harvest 
only  the  rachis  or  central  stem  of  the  head. 

Treating  the  seed  for  smut. — The  loose  smut  can  not  be  controlled 
by  formaldehyde  treatment  but  can  be  controlled  by  hot-water  treat- 
ment. The  hot-water  treatment,  however,  is  difficult  to  apply  and 
is  not  generally  practicable  for  farmers  to  use.  The  stinking  smut, 
or  bunt,  can  be  controlled  and  even  eliminated  by  treating  the  seed 
with  formaldehyde.  The  formaldehyde  treatment  is  easy  to  apply. 
Formaldehyde  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store  at  a  cost  of  about 
50  cents  a  pound.  The  proper  strength  of  the  solution  for  treating 
seed  wheat  is  1  pound  of  40  per  cent  commercial  formaldehyde  to  40 
gallons  of  water.  The  following  method  is  effective  for  controlling 
smut: 

After  running  seed  wheat  through  a  fanning  mill  to  remove  the  smut  balls, 
spread  it  on  a  clean  floor  or  on  a  tarpaulin  and  sprinkle  the  formaldehyde 
solution  over  the  grain,  using  about  1  gallon  to  each  bushel.  The  grain  should 
be  stirred  thoroughly  while  being  sprinkled,  and  the  process  should  be  con- 
tinued until  every  kernel  is  wet.  Then  cover  the  grain  with  a  canvas  or  some 
other  heavy  material  and  allow  it  to  lie  from  one  to  five  hours.  It  should  then 
l)e  uncovered  and  stirred  occasionally  until  dry.    It  is  then  ready  for  seeding. 

In  treating  grain  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  solution  the 
right  strength.  If  too  weak  it  will  not  kill  the  spores.  If  too  strong 
it  will  injure  the  grain.  Be  sure  the  formaldehyde  you  buy  is  full 
strength.  Wash  out  the  drill  with  the  formaldehyde  solution.  This 
will  destroy  any  smut  spores  that  may  be  in  the  drill. 

Other  effective  methods  of  controlling  stinking  smut  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Prepare  the  formaldehyde  solution  in  barrels.  Put  the  grain  to  be 
treated  in  burlap  sacks.  Fill  the  sacks  not  more  than  half  full  and  immerse 
them  in  the  solution  for  10  minutes;  then  hang  them  up  to  drain  and  dry. 
The  sacks  should  be  shaken  occasionally  to  hurry  the  drying  process. 
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(2)  When  all  smut  balls  are  not  removed  by  the  fanning  process  It  in 
advisable  to  Inmierse  the  seed  in  a  formaldehyde  solution.  There  are  several 
metliods  of  doing  this,  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  which  is  as  follows:  A 
hole  is  bored  nt  the  bottom  of  each  of  two  tubs  or  half  barrels  with  handles. 
This  hole  is  fitted  with  a  plug  and  oovered  with  a  wire  screen  on  the  inside 
of  the  tub,  so  that  grain  can  not  pass  through.  One  tub  is  set  above  the  other. 
The  upper  tub  is  then  filled  two-thirds  full  with  the  formaldehyde  solution  and 
the  seed  poured  in.  As  the  seed  is  poured  in  and  stirred,  smut  balls,  chalT, 
and  light  kernels  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  skiimued  off.  When  the  skimming 
is  completed  the  plug  is  removed  and  the  formaldehyde  solution  is  allowed  to 
drain  into  the  tub  beneath.  The  grain  Is  then  removed  and  spread  out  to  dry. 
The  empty  tub  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  other  tub  on  the  stand,  and  the 
process  is  continued,  more  of  the  solution  being  added  when  necessary. 

A  convenient  modification  of  this  method  is  to  provide  two  tubs,  a  large  one 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  latter  made  of  substantial  wire  mesh  or  of  iron  or  tin 
with  a  perforated  plate  or  wire  bottom.  The  larger  tub  is  two-thirds  filled 
with  the  formaldehyde,  the  other  tub  is  set  down  in  it,  and  the  grain  poured 
in  and  stirred.  The  smut  balls  and  foreign  material  will  again  rise  to  the 
surface  and  can  be  skimmed  off.  When  this  is  done  the  smaller  tub  containing 
the  grain  can  be  removed  from  the  solution,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and 
the  grain  is  emptied  on  the  floor  and  dried.^ 

RUST. 

The  disease  most  injurious  to  wheat  and  the  factor  that  usually 
limits  yields  the  most  in  the  Southeastern  States  is  rust.  This 
affects  both  stems  and  leaves,  reddish  and  black  spots  forming  on 
these  parts.  Its  development  is  favored  by  dampness  and  heat.  It 
is  most  destructive  oti  low,  damp  land.  Early-ripening  varieties  will 
generally  be  less  affected  than  late  varieties.  There  are  no  rust- 
proof varieties  for  the  South,  but  some  are  more  resistant  than  others. 
Sowing  on  fertile,  well-drained  uplands  and  the  use  of  early  varieties 
are  the  most  successful  methods  of  combating  the  disease.  Seed 
treatments  are  not  effective  in  preventing  rust. 

WEEDS. 

CHEAT,  OR  CHESS. 

Cheat,  or  chess,  is  often  found  in  wheat  fields  and  in  the  thrashed 
grain.  "WTien  present  it  lowers  the  quality  of  wheat  for  milling 
purposes.  Cheat  is  not  as  easily  winterkilled  as  wheat  and  will  en- 
dure more  unfavorable  conditions.  This  has  caused  many  people  to 
believe  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat.  This  is  not  true,  for  cheat  grows 
only  from  cheat  seed,  usually  sown  with  the  wheat.  The  fanning 
mill  will  remove  most  of  these  seeds. 

WILD  ONION,  OR  GARLIC. 

Wild  onion,  or  garlic,  is  the  worst  weed  pest  in  many  southern 
wheat  fields.    It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  from  the  thrashed 

'  For  a  more  oomplpte  (Hsoiisslon  of  the  smuts  of  jrrnin  :m<1  <>f  ^mui  ti.>:itm.Mi(^.  <.>e 
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grain  and  to  eradicate  from  farms.  ^^Tieat  containing  onions  is 
usually  docked  heavily.  Bread  made  from  garlicky  flour,  especially 
if  eaten  warm,  has  a  pronounced  odor  and  flavor.  Avoid  sowing 
wheat  containing  onion  bulblets  and  use  every  means  to  rid  the 
farm  of  wild  onions  if  they  are  already  established.^ 

COCKLE. 

Cockle  has  black,  rough  seeds  which  have  about  the  same  diameter 
as  wheat  kernels.  They  can  not  be  removed  easily  and  are  very 
injurious  to  flour.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  sow  only  seed 
free  from  cockle  and  to  remove  all  plants  that  appear  in  wheat  fields. 

PEPPEBGRASS. 

Peppergrass  is  another  weed  of  southern  wheat  fields  that  should 
be  guarded  against.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  should  be  removed 
from  the  seed  wheat  before  sowing  by  thorough  fanning  and 
grading. 

USES  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

WHEAT  AS  A  NURSE  AND  COVER  CROP. 

Winter  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover  and  grass  seedings  is 
inferior  to  winter  barley,  but  superior  to  winter  oats.  Winter  bar- 
ley matures  earlier  than  wheat  and  does  not  grow  so  tall.  Winter 
oats  make  too  dense  a  growth,  while  spring  oats,  in  addition  to  their 
dense  growth,  occupy  the  land  a  longer  time.  When  used  as  a  nurse 
crop  the  stubble  should  be  left  high,  to  furnish  protection  and  sup- 
port to  the  young  grass  and  clover  plants.  The  shocked  grain  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible  after  cutting,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
seeding.  A  good  stand  of  wheat  is  also  a  valuable  cover  crop,  pre- 
venting the  washing  of  the  soil  and  the  leaching  out  and  loss  of  plant 
food  and  fertilizers. 

PASTURING  AND  MOWING. 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  Southern  States  that  an  overabundance 
of  foliage  is  produced  in  the  fall  and  danger  of  winter  injury  is 
increased  thereby.  It  is  often  advisable  under  these  conditions  to 
mow  off  the  plants  in  the  fall  or  pasture  moderately.  As  growing 
wheat  is  an  excellent  feed,  it  is  more  profitable  to  dispose  of  the  excess 
growth  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring  by  pasturing.  However,  ex- 
cessive pasturing  at  any  time,  pasturing  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  late 
spring  pasturing  are  very  injurious  and  should  be  entirely  avoided. 
Lodging  can  be  reduced  by  judicious  mowing  or  pasturing. 


1  Methods  of  eradicating  wild  onions  are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  610. 
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WHEAT  AS  A  PASTURE  AND  HAY  CROP. 

TMieat  is  a  better  crop  for  pasture  on  the  heavier  clay  soils  than 
rye,  but  rye  is  much  better  on  the  sandy  soils.  Wheat  can  be  pas- 
tured more  closely  without  apparent  injury  than  oats  or  barley.  If 
wheat  is  to  be  cut  for  grain,  however,  it  should  not  be  pastured  late 
in  the  spring.  Wheat  is  an  excellent  hay  crop,  but  is  inferior  to  oats. 
It  is  superior  to  rye  for  this  purpose. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP. 
TIME  OF  CUTTING. 

Wheat  may  be  cut  with  safety  when  the  straw  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
green  color  and  the  grains  are  not  entirely  hardened.  If  cut  sooner 
than  this,  shriveled  kernels  will  result.  If  left  standing  until  fully 
ripe,  a  bleached  appearance,  due  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  often 
results,  and  loss  from  shattering  may  ensue.  Wheat  that  is  fully 
ripe  is  also  more  difficult  to  handle.  Where  the  area  of  wheat  is  large, 
cutting  should  begin  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  safely. 

MANNER  OF  CUTTING. 

The  self-binder  is  the  best  implement  to  use  for  cutting  wheat  in 
the  Southeastern  States.  The  old  method  of  cutting  with  a  cradle  can 
be  used  on  ver}^  rough  land  and  for  small  patches  where  wheat  is  not 
an  important  farm  crop.  For  very  small  patches  a  hand  sickle  may 
be  used. 

SHOCKING. 

Wheat  should  be  shocked  in  the  field  immediately  after  being  cut 
and  bound.  A  shock  is  begun  by  standing  two  bundles  in  a  nearly 
upright  position  with  heads  together  and  butts  sufficiently  apart  to 
prevent  falling  over.  From  8  to  12,  and  sometimes  more,  bundles 
are  then  set  up  about  these  until  a  round  shock  of  the  proper  size  is 
formed.  The  number  of  bundles  to  place  in  a  shock  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  length  of  straw,  and  the  size  of  the  bundle, 
fewer  bundles  being  used  where  the  straw  is  short  or  not  fidly  ripe. 
In  placing  the  bundles  the  butts  should  be  jammed  into  the  stubble 
to  insure  firmness  and  the  heads  should  lean  inward  sufficiently  to 
prevent  falling  over.  When  this  part  of  the  shock  is  completed  it 
should  be  covered  as  perfectly  as  possible  with  two  bundles,  the 
heads  of  which  have  been  broken  down  at  the  band,  to  form  a  cap. 
This  cap  should  be  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  standing  bundles  from 
rain  and  sun  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  heads  of  the  cap  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  shock  toward  the  prevailing  winds,  some  protection 
against  blowing  off  may  be  afforded. 
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STACKING  AND  STORING. 

Thrashing  directly  from  the  shock  is  the  most  common  practice 
in  this  section.  It  is  often  advisable  to  protect  wheat  by  stacking  or 
storing  it  in  the  barn  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  out  in  the  shock.  The  cost 
of  thrashing  from  the  shock  is  generally  somewhat  less  than  the  cost 
of  stacking  or  storing  in  the  barn  and  thrashing  from  the  stack  or 
barn.  Better  protection  is  afforded  the  grain  by  stacking  or  storing, 
which  is  very  important  when  thrashing  can  not  be  done  soon  after 
cutting.  A  sweating  process  also  takes  place  in  the  stack  and  barn, 
which  improves  to  some  extent  the  color,  condition,  and  test  weight 
of  the  grain  and  its  milling  and  baking  qualities.  The  additional 
cost,  if  any,  resulting  from  stacking  wheat  is  often  offset  by  the  better 
price  received  on  account  of  the  better  quality.  It  is  also  possible 
in  wet  weather  to  thrash  out  the  wheat  more  completely  from  the 
straw  and  to  remove  more  of  the  chaff  when  stacking  and  storing 
are  practiced. 

THRASHING. 

Thrashing  should  not  be  attempted  when  wheat  or  straw  is  wet  or 
tough,  as  good  results  can  not  then  be  obtained.  Wheat  can  dry  out 
much  better  in  the  head  than  after  being  thrashed.  If  thrashed  wet 
and  marketed  immediately  it  is  discounted  heavily  in  price;  if 
placed  in  a  bin  it  is  likely  to  become  hot  and  badly  damaged. 

The  wheat  straw  may  be  stacked  in  the  open,  stored  in  the  mow,  or 
spread  at  once  over  the  field.  When*  the  price  is  good  it  ma}^  be  sold. 
It  should  never  be  burned.  Straw  furnishes  excellent  roughage  for 
live  stock,  while  by  using  it  for  bedding  in  stalls  a  large  part  of  the 
valuable  liquid  manure  can  be  preserved.  Eotted  straw  from  an  old 
straw  pile  or  from  straw  spread  directly  on  the  field  makes  good 
manure,  as  each  thousand  pounds  of  straw  contains  on  the  average 
about  8  pounds  of  potassium,  5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  other  important  plant  foodSo  A-  thousand  pounds  of 
wheat  grain  removes  on  the  average  about  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
about  3 J  pounds  each  of  potassium  and  phosphorus. 
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SOY  BEANS  yield  more  seed  per  acre  and  are 
more  clieaply  harvested  than  any  other  variety 
of  bean. 

The  large  commercial  use  of  the  soy  bean  for  oil 
and  for  stock  feed  and  the  increased  use  of  this 
bean  for  human  food  have  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  acreage. 

Soy  beans  for  seed  can  be  harvested  with  various 
farm  implements,  including  the  corn  knife,  the 
mower,  the  self-rake  reaper,  the  self-binder,  and 
the  bean  harvester,  besides  specially  patented  ma- 
chines which  harvest  and  thrash  the  seed  at  the 
same  time. 

Soy  beans  are  easily  cracked  or  split  in  thrash- 
ing. The  best  way  to  avoid  this  with  the  ordinary 
thrashing  machine  is  to  remove  some  of  the  con- 
caves and  reduce  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  one-half. 

Machines  constructed  especially  for  thrashing 
soy  beans  are  on  the  market.  In  any  community 
where  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  soy  beans 
the  purchase  of  one  of  these  machines  for  com- 
munity use  will  be  found  profitable. 

Where  only  a  small  area  of  soy  beans  is  grown 
the  seed  may  be  satisfactorily  thrashed  by  flailing. 

Soy-bean  straw,  after  the  seed  has  been  thrashed, 
is  a  valuable  feed.  In  some  sections  this  is  baled 
and  sold  on  the  market. 

Soy-bean  seed  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
being  stored.  Only  under  exceptional  conditions 
are  soy-bean  seeds  attacked  by  weevils. 
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THE  SOY  BEAN  AS  A  SEED  CROP. 

THE  character  of  growtli,  the  uniform  maturing  habit,  and  the 
heavy  seed  yields  of  the  soy  bean  contribute  to  the  ease  of  har- 
vesting and  recommend  the  plant  for  seed  production.  The  many 
disadvantages  which  attend  the  harvesting  of  cowpeas  for  seed  are 
not  common  to  the  soy  bean.  When  grown  for  grain  alone  the  shat- 
tering of  the  pods  of  the  soy  bean  is  a  serious  fault,  and  inexperi- 
enced growers  are  likely  to  sustain  a  heavy  loss  of  seed  through  lack 
of  knowledge  and  improper  handling  of  the  soy-bean  plant. 

All  soy  beans  are  strictly  determinate  as  to  growth — that  is,  the 
plants  reach  a  definite  size,  according  to  variety  and  environment, 
and  then  mature  and  die.  Nearly  all  varieties  shatter  their  seed 
somewhat,  especially  during  changeable  weather,  if  not  harvested  at 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  Some  varieties,  like  the  Guelph  or 
Medium  Green,  shatter  inordinatel}^,  while  others,  such  as  the  Peking, 
scarcely  at  all.  Special  attention,  therefore,  is  required  when  the 
plants  approach  maturity  to  prevent  serious  losses  from  the  shatter- 
ing of  the  pods. 

TIME  OF  HARVESTING. 

When  the  soy-bean  })lant  is  near  maturity,  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop;  and  before  all  of  the  pods  are  mature  the  leaves, 
except  in  a  few  varieties,  have  all  fallen  off.  In  general,  the  best 
time  to  harvest,  except  where  special  bean  harvesters  are  used,  is 
when  about  three-fourths  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  most  of  the 
pods  have  turned  cohu*.  If  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  the  plants  are 
difficult  to  cure  properly,  and  the  yield  will  be  lessened  materially  on 
account  of  the  immature  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  become  too  ripe  the  pods  will  shatter  before  being  cut,  and 
much  seed  will  be  lost.  When  special  harvesters  are  used  to  gather  tlio 
seed,  the  plants  must  reach  full  maturity  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  stage  of  maturity  to  which  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  varies  also  with  regard  to  season  and  variety.  In  a  liot,  dry 
fall  the  plants  should  b<»  cut  al  an  earlier  stage  than  in  a  cool,  moist 
7r»4r)°--i7   Bull,  ssr,—    '  •» 
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Fig.  1. — ^Mowing  machine  with  side-delivery  arra  hn:ent- 


fall.  Some  few  varieties,  however,  can  be  left  with  little  or  no  loss 
of  seed  until  time  of  maturity  in  any  season. 

METHODS  OF  HARVESTING. 

Various  methods  of  harvesting  the  crop  are  used  in  different  sec- 
tions where  the  soy  bean  is  grown  largely  for  seed  production.  When 
the  cutting  is  done  with  a  mowing  machine,  it  is  well  to  have  a  side- 
delivery  attachment  (fig.  1),  in  order  that  the  horses  will  not  need  to 
trample  on  the  swath  of  cut  beans.  If  cut  with  a  mower  without 
such  an  attachment,  however,  the  plants  should  be  removed  at 
every  round  out  of  the  way  of  the  team,  for  if  trampled  upon  many 
of  the  seeds  will  be  shelled  out  and  wasted. 

The  self -rake  reaper  (fig.  2)  has  given  very  satisfactory  results,  as 
the  plants  are  placed  in  bunches  out  of  the  way  of  the  machine  and 
team. 

The  self-binder  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  with  the  taller 
growing  varieties  of  beans  if  the  plants  are  not  too  coarse.  This 


Fig.  2. — Self-rake  reaper  used  in  cutting  soy  beans  for  seed. 
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method  of  harvest- 
ing is  coming 
rapidly  into  favor 
in  many  sections. 
For  the  best  result; 
with  this  machine 
the  plants  should  be 
cut  while  some  of 
the  leaves  are  still 
retained,  as  the 
plants  will  cut  more 
easily  and  no  loss 
will  result  from 
shattering.  ^  .l.     :     .  :„ 

The  bean  harvester 
wliich  is  used  to  a  slight  extent  in  a  few  Xorthem  States  i.-^  mounteil 
on  wheels  like  a  rifling  cultivator.  It  has  knives  that  can  be  ad- 
justed to  run  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  the 
plant  where  it  is  soft.  This  machine  will  cut  two  rows  at  a  time 
and  place  both  in  a  windrow  for  curing  and  convenient  for  handling. 

To  do  good  work, 
the  cutting  knives 
must  be  kept  sharp; 
otherwise  the  plants 
will  be  puUed  out  by 
the  roots  instead  of 
being  cut  off. 

Small  areas  may 
be  cut  with  a  scythe, 
com  knife  or  sickle. 
In  some  sections 
comparatively  large 
acreages  are  cut  in 
this  manner. 

METHODS  OF  CUR- 
ING  AND  H,\N- 
DLING. 

When  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine 
with  an  attachment 
or  with  a  self -rake 

Fic.  4. — A  sinsle-dnim  web  loader.  comiu«.nIj  used  for  baj-  ro«r**»f  tKo  )  ^  4  n  c 
ins.  This  will  load  the  M>y  Immus  rapidlT  and  with  less  reap^r,  me  D  e  a  n  S 
loss  of  seed  than  would  result  in  hand  gatberlns.  mav     be     raked  in 
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Fig.  5. — Thrashing  soy  beans  from  the  field  in  eastern  North  Carolina  with  an  ordi- 
nary gasoline  thrashing  outfit. 


small  piles  or  placed  in  small  shocks.  These  piles  or  shocks  should 
be  left  for  four  or  five  days  in  good  drying  weather,  or  until  the 
grain  is  found  to  be  fairly  dry  in  the  pods.  Wet  weather  does  not 
injure  the  crop  seriously  provided  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  ground  long  at  a  time.  If  rain  occurs,  the  piles  should  be 
watched  carefully  and  turned  frequently. 

Where  a  binder  is  used  the  bound  bundles  should  be  shocked  8  or 
10  to  a  shock  (fig.  3)  and  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly  dry. 

Hay  caps  are  not  necessary  when  the  piles  or  bundles  are  shocked 
properly.  They  may  remain  in  the  field  until  thrashing  time,  or  if 
thoroughly  dry  they  may  be  housed  and  thrashed  later. 

The  cured  plants  are  ordinarily  gathered  from  the  field  by  hand, 
but  the  web  loader  (fig.  4)  commonly  used  for  haying  will  do  the 
work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  loss  of  seed  than  the  hand  methods. 

THRASHING. 

The  ordinary  grain  separator  (fig.  5)  can  be  adjusted  to  thrash 
any  beans  successfully,  but  as  equipped  for  small  grains  a  large  per- 
centage of  cracked  beans  will  result.  The  chief  cause  of  split  beans 
is  the  high  speed  of  the  cylinder,  which  should  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
half,  but  the  speed  of  the  fans  and  other  parts  of  the  separator 
should  be  maintained.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  doubling  the 
size  of  both  cylinder  pulleys.  In  some  cases  a  special  set  of  thin  con- 
caves is  used,  while  in  other  instances  some  of  the  concaves  are  re- 
moved. Good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  thrasherman  will  enable 
him  to  adjust  the  ordinary  separator  so  that  the  beans  may  be 
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thrashed  with  little  splitting.  Some  manufaclurers  have  special  pea 
and  bean  hulling  attachments  for  grain  separators,  which  are  said  to 
do  very  satisfactory  work.  These  attachments  may  be  added  to  the 
ordinary  separator  at  a  small  cost. 

Special  pea  and  bean  separators  of  different  hizcs  arc  now  on  the 
market.  These  types  of  machines  do  clean  hulling  and  split  practi- 
cally none  of  the  beans.  Undoubtedly  such  separators  are  more 
satisfactory  and  economical  where  a  considerable  acreage  of  beans  is 
grown.  In  sections  where  there  is  extensive  seed  production,  in- 
vestment in  such  a  machine  by  tlie  community  would  be  profitable. 

Soy  beans,  if  thoroughly  dry,  can  easily  be  thrashed  with  a  flail. 
If  one  has  only  a  small  acreage — an  acre  or  so — this  method  is  practi- 
cable and  economical. 

In  a  few  sections  a  corn  shredder  has  been  used  to  advantage.  If 
properly  cured  and  dried,  the  beans  shell  out  very  readily  with  this 
machine. 

SPECIAL  BEAN  HARVESTERS. 

The  harvesting  of  seed  from  the  mature  standing  vines  by  means 
of  patented  bean  harvesters,  of  which  there  are  several  types,  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  in  sections  where  the  soy  bean  is  grown 
rather  extensively.  The  commonest  type  is  a  2-wheeled,  boxlike 
machine  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses  (fig.  6).  As  the  machine 
j)asses  over  the  row  of  plants,  four  sets  of  rapidly  revolving  arms 
shatter  the  beans  from  the  pods  into  the  body  of  the  harvester.  As 
the  machine  moves  up  the  row,  the  seed  is  gradually  raked  by  a  man 
to  the  rear  of  the  box.  To  secure  the  best  results  the  rows  should 
be  ridged,  thougli  a  recently  patented  machine  is  suitable  either  for 
ridged  or  level  rows. 
Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, two  men  with 
a  team  can  harvest 
1  acre  in  two  hours 
by  this  method.  Al- 
though there  is  some 
loss  of  beans,  \l  is 
more  than  compen- 
sated bv  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 

SOY-BEAN  STRAW. 

The  straw  obtained 
from  thrashing  the 
soy  bean  for  seed  is  a 
valuable  feed  for  all 

!•    1        -f     f     Ir      T  ^' — ^  special  bean  harvester  used  iu  gaihorlug  the 

Kinas    01    StOCK.     in  soy-bean  seed  from  the  standing  mature  plants. 
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Flu.  7. — Baling  soy-beau  straw  direct  from  the  thrasher. 


many  sections  the  straw  is  baled  at  tlie  time  of  thrashing  (fig.  7) 
and  sold  in  the  immediate  locality  to  liverymen,  dairjmen,  and  stock 
feeders. 

STORAGE  OF  SEED. 

As  soy-bean  seed  spoils  rather  easily  if  not  properly  handled, 
care  shonld  be  exercised  in  curing  and  storing.  After  the  beans  are 
thrashed  they  should  be  watched  carefully  to  avoid  heating  and 
molding.  '\ATien  thoroughly  dry  there  is  no  such  danger.  The  best 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  spread  the  seeds  out  on  a  floor  immediately  after 
thrashing  and  shovel  them  over  from  time  to  time  until  the}'  are 
thoroughly  dry.  After  this  they  may  be  safely  put  into  sacks  or 
bins.  The  storeroom  should  be  dry  and  have  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Soy-bean  seed  loses  its  viability  rather  rapidly,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
hold  seed  for  plantmg  purposes  more  than  two  seasons.  The  seeds 
of  the  soy  bean,  unlike  those  of  the  cowpea,  are  rarely  attacked  by 
weevils  or  other  grain  insects. 
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THE  RASPBERRY  is  gi-own  not  only  in  small 
plantations  for  the  home  and  local  market,  but  in 
some  sections  as  the  principal  commercial  crop. 
In  these  localities  the  raising  of  raspberries  has  be- 
come higlily  specialized,  and  methods  of  growing 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  industiy  are  employed. 

This  bulletin  furnishes  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  raising  raspberries,  and  particularly  con- 
siders practices  which  differ  from  those  used  with 
other  bush  fruits.  Varieties  are  listed,  characteriza- 
tions of  the  leading  sorts  and  their  adaptations  are 
made,  and  the  autimin-fruiting  sorts  are  discussed. 
The  varieties  liked  best  for  canning  and  presel'^ing 
are  listed  and  directions  for  their  utilization  given. 

The  directions  given  are  based  on  practices  which 
have  proved  highly  successful  in  different  sections. 
They  may  require  modification  in  some  particulars 
to  meet  local  conditions,  but  they  wall  be  of  value 
to  those  whose  experience  in  raspberiy  culture  is 
limited. 
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TYPES  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

THREE  types  of  raspberries  (red.  black,  and  purple)  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  United  States.  Eed  raspberries  bear  red 
fruit,  have  erect  canes,  and  usually  are  propagated  by  the  suckers 
which  come  from  the  roots  of  the  parent  plant.  Some  of  the  varieties 
under  cultivation  come  from  the  European  and  the  rest  from  the 
American  wild  red  raspberry.  Among  the  leading  red  varieties  are 
the  Cuthbert.  Ranere,  and  King. 

Black  raspberries,  or  blackcaps,  bear  black  fruit,  have  arched 
canes  which  root  at  the  tips  in  the  autunin,  and  are  propagated  by 
the  plants  formed  at  the  tips.  All  black  varieties  come  from  the 
American  black  raspberry,  which  grows  wild  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Under  cultivation  they  are  not,  however,  as 
hardy  as  some  of  the  red  varieties  which  come  fi'om  the  American 
wild  red  raspberries.  The  Gregg.  Ohio,  and  (^iimbor1:in<l  :ire  im- 
portant commercial  sorts  of  the  black  type. 

The  varieties  under  cultivation  bearing  purpie-coiured  fruit  aiv 
hybrids  between  the  red  and  black  raspberries  and  have  canes  that 
arch  and  root  at  the  tips,  as  do  the  black  raspberries.  The  Colum- 
bian and  Cardinal  are  leading  purple  sorts. 

Occasionally  plants  api^ear  of  both  the  red  arid  black  types  which 
bear  yellow  fruit,  but  the  yellow  varieties. in  cultivatitm  l>elong 
to  the  red-fruited  type.  The  Golden  Queen  is  the  leading  yellow- 
fruited  variety.  It  is  rarely  grown  for  the  general  m:\rket.  hut  \< 
adapted  to  hor^e  gardens  and  to  special  markets. 

Figtires  1  and  2  show  the  differences  between  the  fruit  clusters 
of  the  red  and  black  varieties. 
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EXTENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RASPBERRY  GROWING. 

In  1909,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  there 
were  48,668  acres  of  raspberries  and  Logan  ^  dewberries  in  the  United 
States.  As  Logan  dewberries  are  grown  chiefly  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  total  area  devoted  to  raspberries  is  not  very  different  from 
these  figures.  Table  I  gives  the  distribution  of  raspberries  in  1909, 
bv  States. 


Table  I. 


-Acreage  devoted  to  raspberries  and  Logan  dewberries  in  the  United 
States  in  1909,  by  States. 


(reographic  division  and  State. 


Acreage. 


New  England  States: 

Maine  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Middle  Atlantic  States: 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

East  North-Central  States: 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

West  North-Central  States 

Mmnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

South  Atlantic  States: 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

District  of  Columbia . . 

West  Virginia  


127 
85 


34 


(0 


412 
945 
,786 
964 

,388 
,573 
,331 
85 
66 
247 
713 


Geographic  divisicn  and  State. 


Acreage 


South  Atlantic  States— Continued. 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  ,  

East  South-Central  States: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee   

Alabama  


West  South-Central  States: 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Mountain  States: 

Montana  

Idaho  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Pacific  States: 

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


United  States . 


(') 


564 
253 
11 
5 

123 
1 
85 
104 

113 
496 

14 
801 

12 

374 


1,210 
1,460 
1,992 


48,668 


Less  than  1  acre. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  cultivation  of  the  raspberry  is  limited 
very  largely  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  to 
those  sections  in  which  the  wild  raspberries  grow  most  abundantly. 

The  red-raspberry  sections,  from  which  extensive  shipments  are 
made,  are  located  in  southern  New  Jersey,  in  the  Hudson  River 
valley,  in  western  New  York,  in  western  Michigan,  in  the  Puyallup 
Valley  of  Washington,  and  about  Sebastopol,  Cal.  The  acreage  in 
southern  New  Jersey  and  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  of  Washington  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  is  now  much  larger  than 
the  census  figures  indicate. 

Black  raspberries  are  grown  for  commercial  shipment  in  western 
New  York,  in  western  Michigan,  in  the  sections  about  Wathena, 


1  The  Logan  dcwberi-y  heve  referred  to  is  the  fruit  commonly  known  as  *'  loganberry." 
Recent  investigations  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  this  fruit  is  a  straight  seedling 
of  the  Pacific  coast  dewberry  (RuMa  vitifoUus  or  R.  ursinus)  rather  than  a  hybrid  pos- 
sessing unique  characters. 
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Kaiis.,  and  Hagerstown,  Mcl.,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  places. 
There  are  few  plantations  in  the  Sonthern  States  or  on  the  Pafific 
coast. 

The  purple  varieties  are  grown  extensively  in  western  >.'e\v  York 
only,  although  for  local  market  and  home  use  their  range  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  blackcap. 

LOCATION  OF  A  PLANTATION. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
raspberry  plantation 
is  to  be  established. 

The  hot  summers 
of  the  South  are  not 
favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fruit, 
which  is  a  native  of 
States  having  a  cool 
climate.  There  are 
few  plantations  south 
of  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri, 
and  even  the  warmer 
parts  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  are  not 
well  adapted  to  rasp- 
berry growing.  The 
black  and  purple 
varieties  have  not 
proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions 
in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  although  red 
I-  a  s  [)  b  e  r  r  i  e  s  are 
grown  very  success- 
fully   in    that    part  j  _^  ^j^^,  r^ou<l<.ii  (n  .l)  n.spborry. 

of  the  country.  In 

most  of  the  Great  Plains  area  and  in  parts  of  the  Mountain  States 
of  th  .'  West  the  winters  are  too  severe  or  the  summers  too  hot  and 
dry  for  raspberry  growing. 

The  raspberry  plantation  should  be  located  near  a  good  market  or 
good  shipping  point  if  it  is  to  be  most  profitable.  The  roads  to  that 
market  or  shipping  point  should  be  such  that  the  berries  will  not  be 
injured  when  hauled  over  them.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  long 
distances  it  is  essential  that  quick  transportation  and  ivfi-ii:(M-:itor- 
car  sei'vice  be  available. 
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SITE  OF  A  PLANTATION. 


Three  important  factors 
tion  of  a  site  are  the  soil 


which  should  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
type,  the  moisture  supply,  and  the  air 
drainage. 

Although  the  rasp- 
berry will  succeed  on 
a  wide  range  of  soil 
types  provided  suit- 
able moisture  condi- 
tions prevail,  the  best 
results  will  be  se- 
cured only  by  stud}^- 
ing  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the 
different  varieties. 
A  fine,  deep,  sandy 
loam  is  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  soil 
for  growing  rasp- 
berries, because  it  is 
managed  so  easily. 
Equally  good  yields 
of  some  varieties 
will  be  secured  on 
clay  and  on  sandy 
soils  if  they*  are  well 
managed.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  though 
the  black  raspberries 
seem  to  do  best  on 
sandy  soils,  they  are 
grown  extensively 
and  succeed  well  on 
cla}^  soils.  Among 
the  red  raspberries 
the  Ranere  does  best 

P922HP 

Fig.  2. — A  fruit  cluster  of  the  Cumberland  (black)  rasp-  0^1  Sandy  typCS,  but 

berry.    Contrast  the  stiff,  prickly  fruit  stems  here  shown  June  prefers  a 

with  the  slender,   drooping  stems   of  the   red  variety      ,  .,  ^  , 

shown  in  figure  1.  clay  soil.    Other  Va- 

rieties, such  as  the 

Cuthbert  and  King,  succeed  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  types.  "\"Miere 
the  soil  requirements  of  varieties  are  known,  they  are  indicated  .in 
the  characterizations  given  on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  the  factors  entering  into  the 
growing  of  raspberries  is  the  moisture  supply,  and  where  there  is 
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the  possibility  of  a  choice,  tlic  soil  wliich  will  furnish  an  amijlv 
-apply  of  moisture  at  all  times  should  be  chosen.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, should  there  be  wet  places  in  the  plantation.  Thorou<rh  drain- 
age as  well  as  a  full  supply  of  moisture  is  essential. 

Another  important  factor  is  air  drainage.  Cold  air  settles  to  the 
lower  levels,  and  plantations  situated  on  land  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  fields  will  not  be  as  subject  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter 
as  plantations  on  the  lower  levels.  AVinter  injury  to  the  canes  may 
often  be  avoided  by  choosing  a  site  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country.  Furthermore,  plantations  on  the  higher  elevations  are  not 
as  subject  to  frost  injury  in  late  spring  as  those  not  so  favorably 
located. 

In  the  Southern  States,  a  fourth  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  site  is 
of  some  importance.  If  raspberries  are  to  be  grown  in  those  States, 
a  northern  or  northeastern  slope  is  preferred  for  the  plantation,  as 
humus  and  moisture  are  retained  better  in  fields  on  such  slopes  than 
on  southern  slopes. 

For  home  gardens,  the  chicken  yard  is  freciuently  a  desirable  place 
for  the  raspberry  patch.  Poultry  keep  down  weeds  and  enrich 
the  soil,  and  do  not  often  injure  the  berries. 

PREPARING  THE  LAND. 

The  same  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  given  for  a 
raspberry  plantation  as  for  corn  or  similar  crops.  For  the  best  re- 
sults the  plants  should  never  be  set  in  a  field  which  has  just  been  in 
sod^  but  should  follow  some  hoed  crop.  Land  wdiich  produced  a 
crop  of  potatoes  the  previous  year  and  which  has  later  been  plowed 
and  thoroughly  pulverized  is  in  the  best  physical  condition  for  setting 
the  plants,  and  any  field  on  which  crops  have  been  grown  which 
leave  the  soil  in  a  similar  condition  is  prepared  properly  for  rasp- 
berries. 

PLANTING. 

The  time  of  planting  raspberries  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  local  conditions.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  plants  should  be  set  in  early  spring  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  should  be  set  during 
the  rain}'  season,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  the  work. 

Because  better  plants  of  the  black  and  purple  varieties  can  be 
-ecured  in  the  spring,  that  is  the  best  season  for  setting  them.  l\ed 
raspberries,  however,  may  be  set  in  the  autumn  Avith  good  success  in 
sections  where  the  winters  are  mild  or  where  there  is  a  good  covering 
of  snow  to  protect  the  plants.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  autumn 
planting  \n  sections  where  this  is  possible  are  the  following: 

(1)  Tliero  is  usually  n  uuicli  loniuM-  sj'jisou  in  whicli  tlu*  pl.uninu'  <<>iHli( ions 
are  favonible  tluin  in  the  sprint:. 
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(2)  During  the  winter  the  jUants  become  thon Highly  esiMhlished  in  the  soil, 
and  they  start  jirowth  quiMvly  in  the  sprinsj. 

(3)  In  the  autunni  the  leader  buds  from  which  the  new  canes  develop  are 
dormant  and  are  not  broken  easily.  By  spring,  however,  they  have  grown  to  a 
considerable  length,  often  several  inches,  and  then  are  broken  very  easily  in 
planting.  Unless  the  root  is  vigorous,  such  plants  may  not  develop  new  shoots. 
Figure  3  shows  the  leader  buds  at  the  base  of  the  cane  in  a  dormant  condition, 
and  figure  4  shows  the  buds  after  they  have  developed  into  shoots  several  inches 
long,  which  are  broken  very  easily. 


P20862HP 

Fio.  3. — Lower  part  of  a  -raspberry 
cane,  showing  dormant  leader  buds 
from  which  strong,  vigorous  shoots 
will  glow  in  the  early  summer. 
(Drawing  from  a  photograph  taken 
February  9.) 
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Fig.  4. — Lower  part  of  the  raspberry 
cane  illustrated  in  figure  3,  show- 
ing the  new  canes  _  that  have  started- 
growth  from  the  leader  buds.  (Draw- 
ing from  a  photograph  taken  on 
March  7.) 
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Fig.  5. — Sample  raspberry  plants  good  for  setting:  Raner(  (red)  at  the  loft,  C<>lunil)ian 
(purple)  in  the  center,  and  Cumberland  (black)  at  the  right. 

Occasionally  when  growers  wish  to  set  a  new  plantation  they  wait 
a  month  after  growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  use  the  suckers  that 
come  up  during  that  month  in  their  established  plantation.  If  the 
season  is  favorable,  this  practice  may  prove  satisfactory.  If,  how- 
ever, a  drought  occurs  soon  after,  the  young  plants  will  suffer 
severely.  Only  in  sections  where  the  climate  is  favorable  is  this 
practice  to  be  recommended. 

SECURING  AND  HANDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Good  nursery  plants  of  the  different  types  of  raspberries  are  shown 
in  figure  5.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  root  systems 
of  nursery  plants  of  the  different  varieties  vary  greatly,  and  what 
constitutes  a  good  nursery  plant  of  one  variety  may  be  a  poor  plant  of 
another  variety.  Thus  the  Royal,  a  purple  variety,  rarely  makes  as 
large  a  nursery  plant  as  does  the  Columbian,  shown  in  figure  5.  Con- 
sequently a  good  nursery  plant  of  the  Royal  would  not  be  considered 
a  good  plant  of  the  Columbian. 

Figure  0  shows  a  bundle  of  plants  of  the  red  rasi)beriy  a>  it  was 
received  from  the  nursery.  In  case  the  plants  are  not  to  be  set  imme- 
diately, they  should  be  heeled  in :  that  is,  a  trench  should  be  dug  and 
the  roots  placed  in  it  and  covered  with  moist  soil.  In  order  to  work 
the  soil  thoroughly  about  the  roots  of  each  plant  it  will  be  necessjiry 
to  open  the  bundles  and  spread  the  plants  along  the  trench,  as  shown 
in  figure  7.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  wet  the  roots,  or,  if  they  ai*e 
very  dry,  (o  soak  them  for  a  few  hours  before  heeling  in  the  plants. 
8438''— 17— Bull.  8ST  2 
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Just  before  setting  it  is  well  to  dip  the  roots  of  the  phmts  in  a 
puddle  made  of  ch\y  and  water  or  cow  manure  and  water.  The  roots 
ai>?  thei*eby  partially  protected  from  the  wind  and  sun. 

Plants  affected  with  crown-gall  sliould  not  be  set.  This  disease 
can  be  recognized  by  the  knots  and  swellings  which  appear  on  the 
roots  and  al>out  the  crown.  Such  diseased  plants  are  very  much  less 
productive  than  healthy  stock. 

SYSTEMS  OF  CULTURE. 

Thi*ee  systems  of  culture  are  used  in  growing  raspberries,  the  hill, 
the  linear,  and  the  hedge  systems.  The  tenn  "  hill  system is  re- 
stricted to  that  method  of  tillage  in  wliich  the  horse  cultivator  is  used 
on  all  sides  of  each  plant.  TThen  the  cultivator  is  run  in  only  one 
direction  and  only  the  plants  originally  set  are  allowed  to  fruit,  the 
term  "  linear  svstem is  used.   If  some  of  the  suckers  which  come 


Fig.  C— a 
raspberTT 

should  be  "  heeled  in. 


of  The  Eanere 
:r?ery.  When 
.laediatelj,  they 


Fig.  7. — Plants  of  the  Cuthbert 
raspberry  as  received  from  -the 
nur?*  ry,  "  heeled  in,"  awaiting  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  plant. 
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from  the  roots  of  red  raspberries  are  left  to  form  a  solid  row  anil 
the  cultivator  is  rmi  in  one  direction  only,  the  term  hedge  system  " 
is  employ  ed. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  in  each  of  these  systems  should  be 
detennined  by  economy  in  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  in  the  use  of 
land.  Where  the  area  of  land  available  for  planting  is  not  limited, 
usually  it  will  be  found  most  desirable  to  make  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  wide  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  ^-horse  implements  in  cul- 
tivation. Where  the  area  of  land  is  limited,  the  imw-  ]n  n-  be  placed 
loser  together  and  1-horse  implements  used. 

PLANTING  DISTANCES, 

Under  the  hill  system  of  culture  the  plants  usually  are  set  about  5 
feet  apart  each  way.  This,  however,  allows  the  use  of  1-horse  culti- 
vators only.  Figures  8  and  9  show  fields  planted  according  to  the 
hill  system.  This  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Xew  York  and  other 
States  in  raising  red  raspberries.  It  has  the  advantage  of  ref|uiring 
less  handwork  in  keeping  out  grass  and  weeds,  as  the  cultivator  can 
l>e  run  in  both  directions;  and  the  berries  can  be  more  easily  har- 
\  ested  from  fields  under  tKis  system. 
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If  the  hedge  or  linear  system  is  used,  the  horse  cultivator  can  be 
run  in  one  direction  only  and  more  hand  hoeing  is  necessary.  Under 
these  systems  the  red  varieties  usually  should  be  set  from  *2  to  3 
feet  apart  in  rows  which  are  6  to  8  feet  distant.  In  the  eastern 
Ignited  States  6  feet  is  the  most  common  and  desirable  distance 
between  the  rows  for  the  shorter  caned  varieties,  such  as  the  Ruby 
and  Marlboro,  and  7  and  8  feet  for  the  tall-caned  varieties,  like  the 
Cuthbert.  To  use  two  horses  in  a  plantation  the  rows  must  be  at 
least  8  feet  apart.  In  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  where  the  canes  grow 
very  tall,  the  planting  distance  for  red  raspberries  is  usually  2^  by 
7  or  8  feet.  In  parts  of  Colorado  and  other  States  where  irrigation 
and  winter  protection  are  necessary,  the  plants  are  usually  set  in 
rows  which  are  7  feet  apart. 

Black  raspberries  are  nearly  always  grown  under  the  linear  svstem, 
and  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  they  should  be 
planted  in  rows  8  feet  distant  and  3  or  1  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  they  should  be  planted  in  rows  7  or  8  feet 
distant  and  from  8  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  row,  depending  upon  the 
YigoT  of  the  growth  in  the  particular  locality. 

The  purple  varieties  also  are  gi-own  under  the  linear  system  and 
should  be  planted  4  or  5  feet  apart  in  rows  which  are  7  or  8  feet 
distant.  The  Colimibian  and  other  purple  varieties  of  equal  vigor 
should  be  at  least  5  feet  apart  in  the  row,  but  the  Royal  may  be  set 
4  feet  apart. 

If  the  plants  are  checked  in  both  directions  when  set  in  accordance 
with  either  the  hedge  or  linear  system  and  are  8  or  4  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  it  is  possible  to  run  a  1 -horse  cultivator  both  ways  for  the 
first  year.  This  will  save  much  work  and  reduce  the  first  year's 
expense. 

In  some  sections,  two  plants  of  red  raspberries  are  set  together. 
This  insures  the  grower  against  misses,  and  a  larger  crop  is  secured 
when  the  plantation  is  1  year  old.  It  will  cost  nearly  $20  more  per 
acre  to  buy  and  set  the  extra  plants,  but  in  some  sections  the  addi- 
tional yield  will  make  it  profitable.  However,  if  care  is  taken  in 
setting,  one  plant  in  each  place  is  usually  sufficient. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS. 

Before  planting,  the  tops  of  the  plants  of  all  types  should  be  cut 
back  to  6  inches  or  less  in  height.  To  make  it  easy  to  handle  the 
plants  and  to  indicate  the  rows  after  setting,  4  to  6  inches  of  the  cane 
should  be  left.  If  a  garden  patch  is  being  planted,  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  canes  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  leader  buds.  The  plants 
should  be  >et  slightly  deeper  than  they  formerly  grew.  Sometimes  it 
is  well  to  set  red  raspberries  as  much  as  3  inches  deeper  than  they 
grew,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  drought.  Black  and  purple  rasp- 
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berry  plants  should  be  set  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  deeptT  lliaii 
they  formerly  stood,  as  there  is  danger  of  smothering  the  ti])s. 

Figures  10  and  11  illustrate  a  common  and  inexpensive  method  of 
setting  the  plants.  The  rows  have  been  marked  out  previously  and 
plants  have  been  dropped  every  3  feet  along  the  row.  The  spade  is 
thrust  into  the  ground,  the  handle  pushed  forward,  and  the  root 
placed  in  the  space  thus  opened,  as  shown  in  figure  10.  The  spade  is 
next  withdrawn  and  the  earth  firmed  about  the  roots,  as  shown  in 


PltMIOHP 

Fig.  9. — A  perfection  red  raspberry  planted  In  accordance  with  the  hill  system. 
This  plant  has  seven  bearing  canes,  which  are  tied  to  a  single  stake.  (Thoto- 
graphed  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  June  IS,  1915.) 
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figure  11.  Plants  should  not  be  dropped  much  ahead  of  those  \^dlo 
are  setting  them,  however,  as  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  weakens 
the  roots. 

MOISTURE  SUPPLY  IN  THE  SOIL. 

From  the  time  raspberry  plants  are  set,  they  need  an  ample  supply 
of  moisture,  and  they  are  affected  more  quickly  and  seriously  when 
it  is  deficient  than  most  other  fruit  plants.  In  the  sections  where  the 
highest  average  yields  of  red  raspberries  are  obtained,  often  6,000 
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Fig.  10. — Setting  raspberries.  The  shovel 
or  spade  is  thrust  into  the  soil  and 
forced  forward.  The  plant  is  put  in 
the  opening  thus  made  and  the  shovel 
is  then  "withdrawn.  Earth  is  later 
firmed  about  the  roots,  as  shown  in 
figure  11.  (Photographed  at  Putney, 
Vt.,  April  23.) 
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Fig.  11. — Firming  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  shown  in 
figure  10.  In  this  field  not  more  than 
2  or  3  out  of  the  10,000  plants  set 
failed  to  grow.  Figures  10  and  11 
illustrate  a  common  and  inexpensive 
method  of  setting  raspberry  plants. 


quarts  of  fruit  per  acre  are  secured.  The  average  for  the  whole 
country,  however,  is  not  more  than  1,500  quarts,  and  this  difference  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  a  difference  in  the  moisture  supply.  In  the  sec- 
tions referred  to  as  giving  the  highest  yields,  a  deep  soil  furnishes  a 
uniform  and  ample  supply  of  moisture  at  all  times.  To  secure  the 
best  results,  therefore,  the  grower  should,  by  tillage  and  by  supphdng 
humus,  maintain  a  uniform  and  ample  moisture  content  in  his  soil, 
not  only  during  the  growing  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  but  also  while 
the  canes  are  developing.  Some  growers  make  it  a  regular  practice 
each  year  to  mulch  their  fields  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  straw, 
leaves,  or  green  hay.  When  this  practice  is  followed,  the  cost  is  great 
but  the  moisture  supply  is  retained  well. 
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In  semiarid  and  arid  regions  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  the 
fruiting  season  is  longer  than  in  most  humid  or  nonirrigated  sec- 
tions. Tlie  use  of  irrigation  in  the  Eastern  States  also  lias  extended 
the  picking  season  and  made  the  plants  thriftier.  Larger  yields  of 
fruit  of  the  Eanere  raspberry  in  the  simimer  and  fall  have  followed 
the  irrigation  of  that  variety  and  made  it  i^rofitable  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  East. 

In  the  semiarid  and  arid  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  irrigation 
should  begin  almost  as  soon  after  the  rainy  season  as  is  necessary 
for  garden  crops  and  should  be  continued  at  least  until  after  the 
picking  season  is  over.  The  frequency  of  irrigation  will  depend 
upon  the  local  climate,  the  soil  type,  and  the  management  of  the  soil. 
In  southern  California,  the  plantations  should  be  irrigated  as  often 
as  ever}'  week  during  the  fruiting  season,  and  about  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  rest  of  the  dry  season.  A  cultivator  should 
be  run  between  the  rows  after  each  application  of  water.  When 
this  is  done  the  irrigation  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  the  soil  will 
be  kept  in  better  condition  than  without  such  tillage.  Under  such 
treatment  the  Surprise  red  raspberry  will  produce  not  only  a  good 
second  crop  of  fruit  during  the  late  sunmier  or  early  fall  in  some 
parts  of  California,  but  also  some  fruit  almost  continuously  from  the 
first  picking  in  the  spring  until  late  autumn.  In  arid  and  semiarid 
sections  other  than  California  such  frequent  irrigation  is  not  often 
used ;  its  frequency  is  determined  by  local  conditions. 

In  the  humid  sections  of  the  Eastern  States,  irrigation  should  be 
used  chiefly  or  entirely  during  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit 
and  will  pay  only  when  an  ample  moisture  supply  can  not  be  main- 
tained b}^  tillage.  As  the  raspberr}^  ripens  its  crop  during  the  summer 
when  droughts  are  likely  to  occur,  some  growers  have  found  irrigation 
profitable. 

INTERCROPPING. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  intensive  cultivation  of  a  raspberry 
plantation  during  the  first  year  after  setting,  other  crops  that  need 
cultivation  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  may  be 
grown  between  the  rows.  Among  the  crops  best  suited  to  this  use 
are  the  tomato,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  bean,  pea,  summer  squash,  and 
potato.  Grain  crops  should  not  be  used,  as  they  are  not  cultivated 
and  will  take  moisture  and  plant  food  needed  by  the  raspberry  plants. 
The  second  season  no  other  crop  should  be  grown,  as  the  raspberry 
roots  should  occupy  all  tlie  ground. 

TILLAGE. 

Tillage  in  raspberry  fields  must  be  thorough  and  more  regular 
than  for  most  other  crops.    If  grass  and  weeds  get  a  start,  it  is  very 
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difficult  to  clean  the  rows.  Not  only  will  it  prove  costly  to  clean 
them,  but  grass  and  weeds  take  the  needed  moisture  and  interfere 
with  the  development  of  new  canes.  If  grass  is  allowed  to  make  a 
sod  in  a  field  trained  to  the  Avide  hedge  system,  it  is  usually  clieapor 
to  set  out  a  new  field  than  to  clean  out  the  sod. 

Tillage  should  be  thorough  and  regular  in  order  to  conserve  mois- 
ture. Except  in  rainy  weather,  a  cultivator  or  harrow  should  be  used 
at  least  once  each  week  up  to  picking  time.  Some  growers  consider 
it  profitable  to  use  it  as  often  as  twice  each  week,  and  this  is  some- 
times necessary  during  periods  of  extended  drought.  The  cultiva- 
tion should  stir  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  inches  only,  as  part  of 
the  raspberry  roots  are  shallow\  Many  growers  shorten  the  culti- 
vator or  harrow  teeth  which  run  next  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  young  feeding  roots  near  the  surface  as  little  as  possible. 

During  the  harvesting  season  the  berries  need  an  additional  supply 
of  moisture,  and  ordinarily  the  cultivation  should  be  continued. 
Many  growers  cultivate  after  each  picking,  loosening  the  soil  packed 
down  by  the  pickers.  If  too  much  dust  is  carried  to  the  fruit  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cultivate  onl}^  occasionally  during  the  picking  season. 
Also  if  no  trellis  or  stakes  are  used  and  if  the  canes  bend  over  under 
a  crop  of  fruit  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  a  cultivator  without  knock- 
ing off  too  much  fruit. 

Later  tillage  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  weeds  and  grasses. 
The  fields  should  be  free  of  weeds  during  the  winter  season,  as  many 
kinds  start  quickly  in  the  spring  and  are  difficult  to  destroy  after 
the  soil  is  in  condition  to  work.  Autumn  tillage,  hoAvever,  tends  to 
develop  new  growth,  which  is  tender  and  somewhat  more  subject 
to  winter  injury  than  the  older  growth.  Autumn  tillage,  therefore, 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  where  there  is  danger  from 
severe  winters. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FERTILITY. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  raspberry  plantations  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles  that  apply  to  their  use  with  other  fruits.  As  soils 
vary  in  the  quantity  and  availability  of  the  plant  food  they  contain, 
the  fertilizer  problem  is  a  local  one  which  each  grower  must  solve 
for  himself.  By  using  varying  amounts  of  the  different  elements  of 
plant  food  on  different  plats  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  yields,  each 
grower  can  determine  readily  what  kinds  and  quantities  of  fertilizer 
to  apply. 

Good  management,  however,  will  insure  a  large  amount  of  humus 
in  the  soil  at  all  times.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  humus 
supply  be  ample  when  the  plantation  is  first  set  out.  It  is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  furnish  the  humus  by  means  of  cover  crops  and 
stable  manure  before  the  plantation  is  set  than  afterwards  when  the 
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plants  are  growing.  Moreover,  by  such  extra  care  before  setting  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  fair  crop  cf  froit  the  second  season.  Because  it 
cost5  so  moch  to  care  for  a  plantation  for  a  Tear  it  will  pay  well  to 
have  the  ^il  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  before  the  plants  are  set.  so 
that  the  plantation  may  be  brou^t  into  bearing  a  year  sooner  than 
would  be  possible  otherwi^. 

In  many  secticms  no  fertilizers  are  teed  on  bearing  plantations. 
In  the  older  raspberry  sections,  however,  srane  commercial  fertilizier 
and  stable  manure  are  used,  and  it  is  considered  profitable  to  use 
them.  Stable  manure,  however,  usually  has  given  the  best  results  and 
experiments  have  shown  that,  where  c4itainable.  it  furnishes  the  best 
means  of  enriching  the  soils  on  which  the  experiments  have  been 
tried.  Stable  manure  not  only  fumi^ies  some  plant  food  but  sap- 
plies  large  quantities  of  humus.  If  an  annual  application  of  about 
10  US  per  sere  is  made,  the  hmnus  supply  should  be  maintained,  and 
with  proper  treatment  in  other  ways  the  field  should  be  kept  at  a 
hi^  state  of  productiven^SL  Some  soils  and  some  secti<His  will  need 
a  larger  quantity  and  sane  less  than  10  taos  per  acre.  A  heavier 
application,  however,  ^oold  not  be  made  mdess  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  trial  to  be  desirable,  as  it  is  posable  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  canes  and  leaves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  productiveness. 

Cover  crops  n^y  be  used  to  maintain  the  humus  supply.  Oats 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre  in  late  summer  should  give 
a  dense  ^and  of  material  to  turn  under  before  winter,  or  ihev  may 
be  left  to  serve  as  a  covering  during  the  winter  and  plowed  imder  in 
the  ^ring.  Cowpeas.  vetch,  the  various  cIovcts,  and  other  crc^  also 
may  be  used  in  the  raspberry  plantatimi.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
growing  the  vetch  and  dovers-  as  they  live  throng  the  winter  and  it 
inay  prove  costly  to  eradicate  th^n.  However,  if  they  are  drilled  in 
between  the  rows  and  tm'ned  under  before  they  become  too  rank  in 
the  spring,  little  trouble  ^ould  be  experiesiced. 

SYSTEMS  OF  TRAINTN'G  AXD  PRUNTNG. 

The  c^t  system  of  training  and  pruning  the  different  types  of 
raspberries  dejiends  largely  upon  their  manner  of  growth.  All  types 
send  up  5ht>:;:5  cslled  "Turions'"  from  the  leader  buds  which  usuaDy 
are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  .old  canes,  as  shown  in  figures  3  and  4. 
S<nietimes  oidy  one  such  bud  is  produced  on  each  cane,  but  osuaDy 
at  least  two  are  formed,  and  sometimes  three  or  more  appear.  Thus, 
if  two  ctines  grew  the  first  year  after  planting  and  eadi  produced 
two  buds,  four  canes  would  appear  the  second  year,  eight  canes  would 
be  formed  the  third  year,  and  by  the  fourth  year  there  would  be  16 
canes.  However,  some  of  the  buds  do  not  start  and  many  of  those 
that  do  start  make  weak  canes,  so  that  when  plants  are  in  bearing 
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about  the  same  nimiber  of  strong  canes  are  produced  the  first  year 
after  the  phintation  comes  into  full  bearinof  as  during  each  of  the 
following  years. 

The  new  shoots  of  all  types  of  raspberries  complete  their  develop- 
ment in  size  the  first  season.  The  second  season  small  side  branches 
are  sent  out  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne.  As  soon  as  the  berries  ripen 
the  cane  dies  and  is  cut  out.  Thus  the  canes  are  biennial,  that  is, 
they  live  for  part  of  two  years;  and  the  roots  are  perennial,  living  for 
many  years.  A  few  varieties  of  red  raspberries,  among  which  is 
the  Ranere,  bear  fruit  on  the  tips  of  the  new  canes  in  the  summer  and 

autumn  of  their  first 
year  of  growth. 
Such  tips  die  back, 
and  the  parts  of  the 
cane  which  have  not 
fruited  bear  the  fol- 
lowing summer. 

In  addition  to  pro- 
ducing canes  from 
the  leader  buds,  red 
raspberries  send  up 
sliQots  called  "  suck- 
ers • '  from  their  roots 
(fig.  12),  but  the 
black  and  purple  va- 
rieties do  not  send 
up  suckers.  Some 
varieties  of  red  rasp- 
berries produce  suck- 
ers  in   large  num- 

FiG.  12. — A  Ruby  red  raspberry  plant  having  two  strong     bcrs;  others  produce 
canes  which  grew  from  leader  buds  and  with  a  largo     -f  vrr      "n  1  * 

number  of  suckers  springing  from  the  roots.  -Ueep  piOWing 

or   cultivating  may 

cut  the  roots  of  the  red  raspberry  and  cause  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  suckei^s.  Therefore,  if  some  system  of  training  were  not 
used  a  red  raspberry  field  would  soon  become  a  dense  thicket  of 
canes,  each  competing  with  others  for  food,  moisture,  and  light,  and 
the  berries  could  be  picked  onh^  with  difficulty.  Because  of  this  the 
methods  of  pruning  and  training  of  red  raspberries  differ  from 
those  employed  with  the  black  and  purple  types  and  are  described 
separately. 

The  system  of  training  and  pruning  varies  not  only  with  the  type 
of  raspberry,  but  also  with  the  vigor  and  nature  of  the  variety,  with 
climatic  conditions,  with  the  cost  of  materials,  and  with  the  prefer- 
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eirce  of  the  grower.  Tlius,  the  Kiinere  red  ra.-^pberry  makes  ii  dense 
growth  of  comparatively  slender  canes,  while  others,  like  the  Marl- 
boro and  Ruby,  make  fewer  canes,  which  are  much  stouter  and  more 
erect.  The  Kanere  is  not  a  tall-growing  variety,  but  the  Cuthbert 
canes  grow  very  tall.  Varieties  of  the  black  and  purple  types  do  not 
show  such  great  differences  in  growth  as  the  red  soi-ts.  Xeverthelcss, 
the  training  and  pruning  system  to  be  used  with  these  types  also  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  habit  of  the  variety. 

Under  the  conditions  which  are  found  in  New  England,  canes  of 
the  Marlboro  red  rasplierry  usually  grow  from  3  to  feet  high,  yet 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  the}'  may  gi'ow  to  a  height  of  10  to  14 
feet.  Similar  differences  occur  when  other  varieties  are  grown  in 
such  sections  and  make  it  necessary  to  use  training  and  pruning 
systems  especially  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Reference  to  the  figures  illustrating  the  principal  methods  will 
indicate  how  different  is  the  growth  of  plants  in  different  sections 
and  how  numerous  are  the  systems  of  training.  Many  variations 
and  modifications  of  each  of  these  are  used,  but  only  the  principal 
ones  will  be  described. 

Three  methods  of  culture  of  red  raspberries  are  in  use — the  hill, 
the  linear,  and  the  hedge  systems.  As  the  planting  i)lan  of  each  i> 
different,  the  system  tn  lu^  hscmI  nm^t  Ix*  (loterniiiuMl  l)(>f()i-i>  t]i" 
plantation  is  ;  et. 

TRAINING  RED  RASPBERRIES  UNDER  THE  HILL  SYSTEM  OF  CULTURE. 

Under  the  hill  system,  the  plants  should  be  set  about  T)  feet  apart 
each  way.  A  stake  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter  should  be  driven  into 
the  ground  beside  each  plant  when  it  is  1  year  old  and  the  canes 
tied  twice  to  each  stake,  once  about  half  way  up  and  again  at  the 
top  of  the  stake.  Five  to  seven  canes  should  l)e  left  to  each  plant, 
the  others  being  cut  out.  Ordinarily  no  pruning  back  of  the  tips 
is  needed.  Figures  R  and  0  show  fields  of  the  Perfection  raspberry 
grown  under  this  system.  The  canes  of  this  variety  grow  fairly 
tall  and  the  stakes  in  this  case  are  about  6  feet  above  ground. 
Other  varieties  have  shorter  canes  and  the  stakes  should  correspond 
to  their  height.  Varieties  like  the  ^larlboro.  Euby;  and  Perfect i(  n 
may  W  grown  under  this  system  easier  than  those  wliich  make  :\ 
rank  growth  of  suckei*s,  as  does  the  Ranere. 

This  system  is  used  in  New  York  State  very  extensively  and  is 
to  be  recommended  for  sections  ha^^ng  similar  conditions.  To 
secure  the  advantage  of  this  system,  however,  it  should  be  possible 
to  cidtivate  in  both  directions  with  comparative  ease,  and  it  shoidd 
be  i)<)v-ibl('  mI<<)  to  secure  stakes  at  ;i  i-eas()nal)le  cost. 
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TRAINING  RED  RASPBERRIES  UNDER  THE  HEDGE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTURE. 

Where  the  canes  are  stout  and  from  3  lo  5  feet  tall,  growers  often 
allow  a  solid  row  or  hedge  2  to  3  feet  wide  to  form,  as  shown  in  figure 
13.  This  system  is  verA'  common  over  all  the  eastern  United  States 
and  is  adapted  to  such  short-caned  varieties  as  the  King.  Marlboro, 
Herbert,  and  Ruby.  A  modification  of  this  system  is  used  exten- 
sively in  New  Jersey  in  growing  the  Ranere.  The  canes  of  the 
Ranere  are  comparatively  slender,  and  in  early  spring  gi'owers  cut 
the  tops  back  with  hedge  shears  so  that  they  can  support  the  crop  in 
an  erect  position.  Sometimes  the  Cuthbert  also  is  grown  imder  tliis 
system,  as  shown  in  figure  14. 
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Fig.  13. — Buby  red  raspberries  at  Putney,  Vt.,  planted  in  accordance  with  the  hedge 
system  and  m niched  with  straw.    The  rows  are  too  wide  for  the  best  results. 


The  hedge  system  is  modified  further  in  some  sections  where  the 
canes  grow  taller  or  are  not  stout  enough  to  hold  the  fruit  in  an 
erect  position.  Under  such  conditions  a  "  horizontal  trellis  "  is  made 
when  the  plantation  is  1  year  old  by  stringing  two  wires  along  each 
end  of  crosspieces  which  are  attached  to  posts  set  every  15  to  30  feet 
in  the  rows.  Tlie  wires  support  the  canes,  so  that  they  are  not  broken 
by  pickers  or  by  those  doing  the  cultivating.  No  pruning  back  is 
done.  This  system  is  iLsed  somewhat  in  Xew  York,  in  California, 
and  in  other  States.  A  slight  modification  of  it  is  used  in  the  irri- 
gated sections  of  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  canes  are  buried  in  the 
winter  for  protection  against  the  cold.  In  this  region  posts  are  set 
onl}'  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  as  illustrated  in  figure  15.  The  wires, 
which  hold  the  canes  erect,  are  held  in  place  by  wooden  supports,  as 
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shown  in  figure  IG.  These  supports  hold  the  wires  about  2  feet  hi<^h 
and  IJ  feet  apart  and  can  be  taken  down  at  any  time,  so  that  the 
wires  will  drop  to  the  ground  and  thus  be  out  of  the  way. 

This  system,  called  the  wide  hedge  system,  has  serious  disadvan- 
tages. When  the  row  is  from  2  to  3  feet  wide  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
berries  picked :  there  always  are  some  weak  canes  which  bend  over 
so  that  the  fruit  becomes  dirty;  there  is  such  competition  Ijetween 
the  canes  for  moisture  and  light  that  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  it 
otherwise  would  be;  and  imless  the  rows  are  more  than  8  feet  dis- 
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Pig.  14. — A  field  of  Cuthbert  red  raspberries  planted  in  accordance  with  the  hedge  sys- 
tem.   The  canes  are  pruned  back  in  the  spring,  so  that  they  will  support  ihe  crop 
of  fruit.    (Photographed  r.t  Webster.  N.  Y..  July.  1915.) 


tant  a  2-horse  cultivator  can  not  be  used.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  keep  such  fields  free  from  gra.-^s  and  weeds.  If  a  sod  is  once 
formed,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  set  a  new  plantation  than  to  clean  out 
the  old  one. 

The  best  form  of  the  hedge  system  for  most  sections  is  that  railed 
the  naiTow  hedge  system,  illustrated  in  figure  IT.  Suckers  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  only  in  the  rows  betweiMi  the  plants  originally 
set,  and  all  others  are  kept  out.  The  rows  then  will  be  about  12 
inches  wide,  and  a  large  part  of  the  tillage  can  be  done  with  a 
cultivator.   "Wire  trellises  are  used  with  this,  as  with  the  wide  hedge 
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system,  when  the  cunes  are  very  tall  or  ver}^  Aveak.  No  pruning* 
back  in  the  spring  should  be  done. 

For  much  of  the  country,  this  narroAv  hedge  system  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  systems  and  should  be  adopted  by  growers  in  place 
of  the  wide  hedge  system  unless  the  hill  or  linear  sA'stems  can  be  used. 

TRAINING  RED  RASPBERRIES  UNDER  THE  LINEAR  SYSTEM  OF  CULTURE. 


The  linear  system,  which  differs  from  the  hedge  system  in  that  no 
suckers  are  allowed  to  grow,  seems  to  be  becoming  more  popular 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  in  some  sections.   It  is  coming  to 
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Fio.  15, — A  field  of  Marlboro  rod  raspberries  planted  in  accordance  with  the  hedge 
system  of  culture.  The  canes  are  held  erect  by  a  2-wire  horizontal  trellis.  Note  the 
irrigation  ditcho;;.     (I'hotographed  at  Loveland.  Colo.,  July  22,  1910.) 


be  used  very  commonly  in  training  raspberries  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  varieties  are  grown  which  have  strong  erect 
canes,  and  it  is  the  only  system  used  to  any  extent  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  simplest  form  of  this  system  is  that  used  where 
the  canes  are  stout  and  short  and  will  hold  an  erect  position  when 
bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  All  tucker  plants  should  be  removed  and 
the  plants  originally  set  kept  for  fruit  bearing.  Most  of  the  culti- 
vating can  be  done  Avith  the  horse  cultivator,  and  comparatiA'ely 
little  handwork  is  necessary.  Many  prune  back  the  tall-caned  varie- 
ties in  the  spring  and  grow  them  by  this  system. 

T^Tiere  tall-caned  varieties  are  groAvn  and  Avhere  the  canes  of  many 
of  the  common  varieties  are  very  tall,  various  modifications  of  the 
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linear  system  are  iKsed.  The  canes  may  be  held  erect  by  a  liorizontal 
2-wire  trellis,  such  as  is  used  in  the  hedge  system.  Two  wires,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  hold  the  canes  erect  and  are  placed  between 
3  and  U  feet  above  the  ground.  Sometimes  when  the  canes  are  very 
tall  they  are  pruned  back. to  a  height  of  5  or  5^  feet  and  then  held 
erect  by  a  2-wire  trellis,  as  shown  in  figure  18.  Sometimes,  to  make 
picking  more  convenient,  the  canes  are  tied  to  the  wires  on  either 
side  and  the  new 
canes  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  between  the 
wires,  as  illustrated 
in  figure  0.  Thus 
the  fruiting  canes 
are  separated  from 
the  new  ones. 

Some  growers  us^' 
another  form  of  wire 
trellis,  where  all  the 
fruiting  canes  are 
tied  to  a  single  wire, 
as  in  figure  20;  or. 
when  very  tall.  t<> 
two  wires,  one  above 
the  other,  to  hold 
them  erect.  The 
tying  is  cheap  and 
is  done  easily  by 
children.  Figure 
21  show^s  a  simple 
method  of  tying 
where  each  cane  is 
tied  :  separately.  A 
hard  knot  should  be 
made  every  few  feet, 
so  that  if  the  string 
breaks  the  damage 
may  not  be  exten- 
sive. AVliere  some 
provision  is  needed  to  keep  the  nejv  canes  out  of  the  way  of  pickers 
and  cultivators,  an  additional  wire  is  strung  along  just  l)efore  pick- 
ing. This  system  of  training  to  a  wire  trellis  is  in  common  use  in 
most  raspberry  sections. 

Where  the  canes  of  the  Cuthbert  variety  grow  to  the  height  that 
they  do  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  in  Washington,  the  growers  use  some 
system  of  ti'niiMiiir  Ihnt  will  hi'inir  the  fiMiit  within  reach  of  the 


Fio.  10. — A  wooden  support  used  in  raspberry  fields  whore 
two  wires  hold  the  Ix'arini:  and  youne:  c-anes  upright.  A 
bent  nail  keeim  the  wir«>s  ironi  sn|)plns;  below  the  desired 
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'^IG.  17. — Red  raspberries  planted  in  accordance  with  the  n;irrow  hi'di,'e  .system  of 
culture.  The  canes  are  kept  in  a  row  about  12  inches  wide  and  are  well  spaced 
in  the  row.    (Photographed  at  Excelsior,  Minn.,  September  2G,  1916.) 


pickers,  and  that  will  ccnfine  the  canes  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
way  in  cultivating  and  picking.  Sometimes  the  canes  are  topped, 
as  shown  in  figure  18.  Sometimes,  however,  the  canes  are  arched 
over  the  upper  wire  of  a  2-wire  trellis  and  tied  to  the  lower  wire  or 
to  the  canes  of  the  next  hill,  as  in  figure  22.  A  cheaper  and  A  ery 
satisfactory  system  is  to  arch  the  canes  over  a  single  wire,  catch 
them  under  the  canes  of  the  next  hill,  and  weave  the  ends  aloiig  ths 
wire  and  among  the  canes,  as  in  figure  23.  In  order  to  distribute  the 
fruiting  space  more  uniformly,  it  is  better  to  weave  each  cane  sepa- 
rately than  to  have  all  the  canes  of  a  hill  woven  together.  As  the 
berries  borne  on  the  ends  of  each  cane  ripen  first,  fields  trained  by 
these  Aveaving  systems  produce  the  earliest  fruit.  In  order  to  make 
picking  easier,  the  posts  and  Avires  may  be  placed  a  foot  to  one  side 
of  the  row.  If  the  rows  run  east  and  west  the  trellis  should  be  a 
foot  to  the  south  of  the  roAv.  The  fruiting  canes  then  lean  to  the 
south  and  the  young  canes  Avill  groAv  up  separated  from  them.  Pick- 
ers and  the  carriers  of  berries  will  then  be  shaded  by  the  .young  canes 
of  the  adjoining  row.  Such  youhg  canes  are  held  erect  by  one  or 
two  wires  on  the  north  side  of  each  row,  which  are  strung  along  the 
ends  of  crcsspieces  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  fruiting  canes. 

Many  modifications  of  these  systems  are  in  use  and  are  adapted  to 
particular  conditions.  The  linear  system,  where  only  the  original 
plants  are  kept  for  fruiting,  or  the  narrow  hedge  system,  where  the 
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original  plants  and  a  very  few  suckers  well  distributed  between 
them  are  retained,  are  generally  the  best.  The  life  of  the  plan- 
tation under  these  systems  is  much  longer,  it  is  easier  to  conserve 
moisture  in  times  of  drought,  and  the  picking  is  easier  than  in  plan- 
tations trained  to  the  wide  hedge  system. 

The  hill  system  is  adapted  only  to  localities  where  varieties  which 
produce  comparatively  few  canes  are  raised,  where  stakes  are  cheap, 
and  where  cultivators  can  be  run  easily  in  botli  directions. 

No  pruning  back  of  red  raspberries  should  be  done  under  any 
system  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  removal  of  the  ends  usually  lessens 
the  crop  and  makes  it  somewhat  later. 

TRAINING  AND  PRUNING  BLACK  AND  PURPLE  RASPBERRIES. 

Nearly  always  the  black  raspberries  and  the  purple  raspberries 
now  under  cultivation  are  planted  on  the  linear  system,  and  as  they 
do  not  send  up  suckers  from  their  roots,  their  training  is  much 
simpler  than  that  of  the  red  raspberry.  The  young  canes  should 
be  topped,  in  order  to  make  them  able  to  stand  erect  when  bearing 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.    I>hick  raspberries  should  be  topped  at  a  height 


Fio.  18. — A  field  of  Cuthbert  raspberries  under  ih.  un  .n  >.\>i.im  i  uiiui..  l  .so 
wires,  one  on  either  sl(l<'.  hold  th  *  canes  erect.  The  wires  are  altout  4  fe»'t  abov«' 
ground  and  the  canes  topped  altout  f'-'-t  from  the  ground  >  rii  t  •  )i  1  t 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  February,  1010  ) 
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of  12  to  30  inches,  depending  ( n  their  vigor,  18  inches  being  the  most 
common  height.  Purpls  raspberries  should  be  topped  at  a  height  of 
80  to  36  inches,  as  their  growth  is  more  vigorous.  The  topping  may 
consist  in  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  canes  after  all  have  reached  the 
desired  height,  and  usually  it  is  done  just  before  picking. 

Topping  also  may  be  done  by  pinching  off  Avith  the  fingers  the 
ends  of  the  young  canes  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  proper  height.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  plantation  several  times, 
as  the  new  canes  do  not  all  reach  this  height  at  the  same  time.  Gen- 
erally it  will  be  much  better  to  pinch  olT  the  ends  rather  "than  to  cut 
them  back. 

Side  branches  called  laterals  vrill  grow  from  the  buds  along  the 
cane  which  has  been  pinched  or  pruned  back.  These  laterals  Avill 
grow  to  a  length  of  several  feet  by  late  summer.  In  earl}^  spring, 
before  growth  starts,  they  should  be  shortened  according  to  the  vigor 
of  the  plant  and  the  habit  of  the  variety.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
growth  of  the  current  season,  which  starts  from  the  well-developed 
buds  on  the  laterals,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  can  be  controlled  by 


Fig.  19. — A  field  of  Cuthbert  raspberries  planted  on  the  linear  system  of  culture.  The 
fruiting  canes  are  tied  to  wiies  on  either  side  or  held  in  place  by  extra  outside 
wires,  and  the  young  canes  grow  up  between  the  fruiting  canes.  Topping  may  be 
practiced  if  desired.    (Photographed  at  Puyallup.  Wash.,  February  18.  1915.) 
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Fio.  20.— A  field  of  7-year-old  Empire  red  raspberries  trained  to  a  single-wire  trellis 
under  the  linear  systv?m.  The  bearing  canes  are  tied  to  the  wire  to  hold  them  erect. 
(Photographed  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1915.) 


the  number  of  buds  left  on  them  in  the  pruning.  Varieties  differ  in 
the  location  of  the  buds  and  should  be  pruned  accordingly.  Some- 
times the  buds  start  very  near  the  base  of  the-  lateral  next  to  the  main 
stem  and  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  the  base.  The  laterals  in  tho 
former  case  should  be  pruned  shorter  than  where  the  buds  are  borne 
at  a  distance  from  the  base.  Usually  the  laterals  on  black  raspberries 
should  be  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  but  those  on  the  purple-caned 
varieties  should  be  12  to  18  inches  long.  If  the  laterals  are  left  too 
long  and  too  much  fruit  is  allowed  to  develop  on  them,  the  new  canes 
will  be  weak  and  sometimes  none  will  grow.  Thus  the  extra  fruit  is 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  crop  for  the  following  year.  Figure 
24  shows  a  field  of  purple  raspberries  trained  to  the  system  described 
above,  and  figures  25  and  26  illustrate  the  method  of  pruning  both 
black  and  purple  types. 

Sometimes  the  canes  of  black  raspberries  are  topped  at  a  height 
of  3J  to  4  feet  and  a  1-wire  trellis  or  a  horizontal  trellis  with  a  wiiv 
on  each  side  of  the  row  is  used  to  hold  the  canes  erect.  In  other 
cases  they  are  not  topped  but  are  trained  to  trellises,  as  described 
for  training  red  raspberries.  Rarely,  however,  are  the  purple  varie- 
ties trained  under  any  system  other  than  that  which  includes  topping 
at  a  height  of  2i  to  3  feet  and  pruning  back  the  laterals  in  the  spring 
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to  13  to  IS  inches.  The  expense  of  such  a  system  is  less  than  where  a 
tieUis  is  nsed^  and  under  ordinary  conditicMis  the  maximum  amount 
of  fruit  of  both  black  and  purple  raspberries  will  be  secured  at  a 

niinimiim  cOSt. 

UMOTIXG  OLD  C:AXES  AND  THIXXIXG  NEW  CAXES. 

In  nearljr  all  sections,  under  all  systems  of  training,  the  fruiting 
canes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  harvested.  If 
this  is  done  the  young  canes  have  more  room  in  which  to  develop  and 
will  have  more  sunlight.  Also  it  is  supposed  that  by  the  removal 
and  burning  of  the  old  canes  on  which  may  be  insects  and  diseases, 
the  plantaticm  will  be  kept  in  a  healthier  condition. 

At  the  same  time 
that  the  old  canes  are 
cut  out  the  young 
canes  ^d  suckers 
sh  o u  1  d #e.  thinned. 
Where  raspber- 
ries are  Isept  in  hills, 
all  suckers  and  all  the 
weaker  new  shoots 
should  be  removed- 
Ordinarily  5  to  7 
strong,  vigorous 
canes  should  be  left, 
but  as  high  as  8  or  9 
canes  may  be  ssaf  ely 
left  in  vigorons"  hiDs 
where  die  plants  are 

set  5  feet  apart  each  way.  In  the  irrigated  sections  of  Colorado, 
however,  it  is  considered  best  to  leave  S  to  12  canes  per  lull  of  the 
Murlbmo  variety.  The  Banere  in  Xew  Jersv  makes  a  large  number 
of  SDDall  canes,  and  as  many  as  10  or  12  may  be  left  to  each  MIL 
Sometimes*  in  order  to  secure  a  large  crc^  on  the  new  canes  of  the 
iianere  in  late  summer,  all  canes  are  cut  off  at  the  ground  in  early 
sjxing  and  the  strength  required  to  mature  an  early  crop  fenced  into 
cane  {NroductioD-  FcNir  or  five  canes  per  hill  of  the  black  and  purple 
raspberries  should  be  left  under  all  srstcmsL 

When  the  hedge  system  is  used  the  canes  dumld  be  thinned  so  that 
they  are  not  daser  together  than  8  inches.  When  several  canes  ap- 
pear £ram  the  same  crown,  the  mcnre  vigofocr  'ms  idiould  be  left. 
Figure  17  ^lows  pn^er  thinning  under  this  system.  Figures  IS,  19, 
^  and  ^  shoFW  fields  under  the  linear  system  in  which  the  canes 
have  been  thinned  pnqierly.  and  ^uies  S  and  27  show  red  raspbernes 
the  hin  ^nrstem  where  the  canes  have  been  thinned  ocMTectlv. 


Fic  21.— »imiMiiij 
tke  cn^  per  aoe  » 
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Different  types  of  cane  cutters  used  for  removing  the  old  canes 
and  surplus  joung  ones  are  shown  in  figure  28.  The  cutter  with  a 
V-shaped  blade  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  thoi-e  shown  in 
the  figure,  as  the  cut  can  be  made  with  les  danger  of  tearing  up  the 
plant  or  injuring  other  canes.  When  the  blade  is  kept  sharp  and  a 
quick  pull  is  given,  such  cutters  are  very  satisfactory.  Pruning 
shears  of  various  types  are  often  used  on  smaU  plantations.  In  Xew 
Jersey,  where  the  Ranere  is  grown  extensively,  hedge  shears  are  used 


Fig.  22-— Red  raspberries  pUnted 
The  canes  are  airlied  orer  the 
ing  ends  cat  off.  (Photognph^J. 


to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  young  canes  which  have  fruiie*.!,  and  to 
prune  the  canes  back  to  the  proper  height- 

PRL'XIXG  FOR  LATE  FROT. 

In  order  to  extend  the  season  of  red  raspberries  for  the  home  tabK 
the  canes  shoidd  be  cut  back  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  ground  in 
the  autimin  or  in  early  spring.  The  strength  of  the  plant  then  will 
go  into  the  lower  buds  and  a  long  shoot  will  be  made  before  the 
flowers  appear.  The  fruiting  season  may  be  extended  from  two  to 
four  weeks  by  this  practice,  but  the  crop  will  be  reduced  considerably. 
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WINTER  PROTECTION. 

In  many  parts  of  Colorado  and  in  some  of  the  western  North-Cen- 
tral States  raspberry  canes  must  be  protected  from  the  cold  dryino: 
winds  of  winter.  Usually  soil  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  than  straw  or  similar  material.  The  canes  are  all  bent 
over  in  the  same  direction  and  held  down  by  a  clod  of  earth  or  a 
piece  of  old  cane  broken  half  in  two.    A  furrow  of  earth  is  then 


Fig.  23. — Red  raspberries  planted  on  the  linear  system  and  truim  d  a  w  ire  trellis. 
The  canes  are  bent  over  the  wire  and  caught  between  the  canes  of  the  next  hill.  It 
is  usually  better  to  weave  each  cane  separately  than  all  the  canes  of  a  hill  together, 
as  is  shown  here.    (Photographed  at  Sumner,  Wash.,  February  17,  1915.) 


thrown  over  them  with  a  plow  and  later  smoothed  by  hand  labor  so 
that  the  canes  are  entirely  covered.  The  labor  required  to  do  this 
is  considerable,  and  records  show  that  by  this  method  it  costs  from 
$30  to  $40  per  acre  to  cover  the  canes  and  to  uncover  them  the  fol- 
lowing sprin!?-. 

Another  method,  used  in  Idaho,  in  covering  extensive  areas  of 
black  raspberries,  is  to  draw  an  implement  like  the  one  shown  in 
figure  20  over  the  row  of  canes.  The  front  is  high  and  wide  and  the 
back  low  and  narrow.    When  this  is  drawn  over  the  bushes,  the 
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canes  are  left  lying  aloni^  the  row  close  to  the  ^^round.  Plows,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  are  placed  so  that  the  plants  are  covered  by 
the  furrows  thrown  to  the  center  from  either  side.  Furrows  10  to 
14  inches  wide  and  not  over  4  inches  deep  shouUl  be  turned  on  the 
bushes.  The  size  of  the  furrows  will  depend  on  the  stand  of  canes. 
This  implement  with  two  plows  attached  can  l)e  drawn  by  two  horses 
juul  mana<r('<l  by  three  men.    About  10  aci'es  per  day  can  Itc  covered 
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Fig.  24. — Columbian  purple  ra^pberrit's  planted  in  accordance  with  the  linear  system. 
Each  plant  is  made  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit  by  careful  pruuiu;;.  The  canes  were 
topped  2  feet  high  and  the  laterals  pruned  back  to  18  or  20  inches.  (Photographed 
at  Webster.  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1915.) 

at  a  cost  of  approximately  $l.ii5  per  acre.  If  the  implement  is  well 
made  it  will  not  bruise  the  canes  badly,  and  it  can  be  ctuisti'ucted  at 
a  cost  of  but  a  few  dollars  by  any  berry  grower. 

The  canes  should  be  uncovered  in  spring  before  growth  starts  and 
yet  not  until  after  danger  from  severe  weather  has  passed.  Scmie- 
times  a  gradual  removal  of  the  soil  will  be  found  advantageous.  The 
canes  will  then  become  accustomed  to  the  air  and  light  by  degrees 
and  there  will  be  less  danger  (  f  injury  to  the  buds. 
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DURATION  OF  A  PLANTATION. 


The  factors  which  determine  the  number  of  years  a  plantation 
Avill  be  profitable  are  not  entirely  understood,  but  to  a  large  extent 
they  depend  on  the  care  given  it.   In  the  Puyallup  Valley  of  Wash- 


FiG.  25. — A  black  raspberry  plant  with  the  laterals  rooting  at  tho  tips.    (See  figure  26.) 


ington,  some  red  raspberry  plantations  have  been  bearing  good  crops 
for  15  years  and  show  no  signs  of  bsccming  less  fruitful.  In  the 
eastern  United  States  raspberry  fields  nearly  as  old  are  still  in  good 
condition,  and  small  patches  are  much  older.    The  canes  in  such 

fields  have  been  thinned 
regularly  and  the  mois- 
ture Fupply  kept  up  by 
constant  cultivation  and 
by  furnishing  a  plenti- 
ful supph^  of  humus. 
In  the  care  ordinarily 
given  the  average  plan- 
tation the  moisture  sup- 
is  allowed  to  become 
deficient  at  times,  and 
the  new  canes  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  as  they  should. 
Sometimes  black  and 
purple  varieties  are  allowed  to  bear  so  heavily  that  they  can  not 
send  up  new  canes,  and  such  plants  die.  Often  diseases  and  insects 
affect  a  plantation  so  that  it  becomes  unprofitable.  By  systematic 
pruning,  by  maintaining  the  humus  supply,  and  by  constant  culti- 
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Fig.  26. — The  black  rasi)berry  plant  shown  in  figure  2."j, 
after  it  had  been  pruned. 
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vation  the  life  of  the  plantation  should  be  extended  indefinitely. 
Perhaps  the  average  length  of  life  of  a  plantatitHi  in  the  P2astern 
States  is  8  to  10  years  for  red  rasp- 
berries, and  G  to  8  years  for  black 
and  purple  raspberries. 

HARVESTING. 

Raspberries  should  be  handled 
as  carefully  as  possible  in  harvest- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  injuring 
them.  The  subsequent  behavior  of 
the  fruit  on  the  market  depends  in 
a  large  measure  upon  the  care  used 
in  picking  and  handling.'  Berries 
injured  or  bruised  in  handling,  or 
soft  from  being  overripe  or  from 
rainy  weather,  are  attacked  quickly 
by  certain  mold  fungi  which  cause 
their  decay.  To  avoid  as  much 
injury  as  possible  in  picking,  three 
fingers  always  should  be  used ;  very 
few  berries  should  be  held  in  the 
hand  at  one  time;  the  berries  al- 
ways should  be  placed,  not  dropped, 
into  the  basket  or  cup;  all  decay- 
ing, overripe,  and  injured  berries 
should  be  discarded;  and  no  later 
handling  of  the  berries  in  the 
basket  for  any  purpose  should  be 
allowed. 

Carriers  used  in  picking  arc 
shown  in  figures  30  and  31.  The 
berries  should  be  picked  into  bas- 
kets carried  in  the  waist  carriers. 
As  soon  as  the  baskets  are  filled 
they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
hand  cai'rier,  which  always  should 
stand  in  the  shade.  Waist  carriers 
suspended  from  the  shoulders,  like 
that  shown  in  figure  31.  are  not  as 
likely  to  spill  the  berries  as  are  those  suspended  from  the  waist.  . 

Tn  manv  sections  the  waist  carrier  holds  two  baskets,  one  for  verv 
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G.  27. — A  plant  of  PerftHtiou  red  rasp- 
l)orry  grown  in  accortlancr  with  the 
hill  system,  the  ranes  being  trained  to 
stalces.  Seven  eanes  have  been  left  for 
fruiting.  ( rhotttsraphed  at  Milton, 
X.  V.) 
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fruit  and  one  for  firm  berries  suitable  f 
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The  very 


^  See  Ramsey,  II.  J.,  Factors  governing  the  successful  shli)ment  of  i-  ii  r:\ vpii<«rrlfs  from 
the  Tuyallup  Valley.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  liul.  1!74,  37  p.,  Uti  llg.  isn:. 
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ripe  fruit  is  used  for  canning  and  the  firmer  fruit  for  shipping  to 
distant  markets.  When  pickers  are  trained  to  use  both  baskets  they 
lose  very  little  time  in  the  grading.  T'sually  six  to  eight  pickers  per 
acre  are  needed  in  harvesting. 

In  western  Xew  York,  where  black  raspberries  are  grown  for  dry- 
ing, the  berries  in  most  cases  are  not  picked  by  hand.    Instead,  a 

harvester  or  "bat"  is  used,  with 
which  a  man  can  harvest  from 
5  to  8  bushels  of  berries  a  day. 
The  "harvester,"  shown  in  figure 
32,  is  placed  somewhat  under  the 
bush,  and  the  bush  is  drawn  over 
it  by  a  short  wire  hook  held  in 
the  left  hand.  The  ripe  berries 
are  then  knocked  off  Avith  a  light 
Avooden  paddle,  like  that  shown 
in  figure  33,  and  fall  into  the 
harvester.  More  than  half  of  the 
crop  is  secured  the  first  time  the 
field  is  gone  over.  Usually  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  can  be  har- 
vested by  going  over  the  field  a 
second  time.  In  some  seasons  it 
Avill  be  necessar}^  to  perform  this 
operation  a  third  time  in  order  to 
get  all  of  the  fruit. 

In  Idaho,  berries  of  the  Gregg 
variety  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
bushes.  The  bushes  then  are  cut 
and  bundled.  As  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  the  berries  are  separated 
by  thrashing.  The  berries,  thus 
separated,  hold  the  receptacle  and 
have  short  stems,  which  are  re- 
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Fig.  28. — Homemaclo  raspberry-cano  cut- 
ters used  to  cut  out  the  old  canes  and 
superfluous  new  ones.  The  total  length 
of  the  cutters  Is  about  34  inches. 
Straps  on  the  handles  of  those  at  the 
right  enable  the  worker  to  maintain  a 
firm  grip.  The  V-shaped  blade  on  the 
cuitor  at  the  right  is  considered  the 
most  desirable. 


moved  by  running  through  a 
roller  machine.  This  system  is  adapted  only  to  sections  Avith  neai-ly 
rainless  summers. 

YIELDS. 

Yields  from  raspberrA'  plantations  vary  greatl}^  according  to 
the  varieties  raised,  the  care  given  them,  and  the  conditions  under 
Avhich  they  are  grown.  In  the  eastern  United  States  it  is  agreed 
generally  that  in  sections  to  Avhich  they  are  adapted  the  purple  sorts 
are  the  most  productiA^e,  the  blackcaps  next,  and  the  red  varieties 
the  least  productiA^e.  Records  of  red-raspberry  groAvers  in  NeAv 
York  State  indicate  that  the  aA'erage  yield  is  between  1,300  and  1.400 
quarts  per  acre,  while  the  best  fields  go  as  high  as  4.000  quarts.  Black 
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raspberries  in  the  same  State  average  between  1,400  and  1,700  quarts 
per  acre,  and  the  purple  varieties  average  between  1,700  and  •2,300 
quarts. 

Yields  in  different  sections  as  well  as  from  diilerent  varieties  vary 
greatly.  In  the  Loveland  section  of  Colorado  the  Marlboro  variety 
will  yield  over  4,000  quarts  per  acre  when  pi-otected  during  the 
winter  and  when  other  conditions  are  favorable.  In  the  Puyallup 
Valley  of  Washington,  fields  of  (^uthberts  properly  cared  for  will 
yield  G,000  (juarts  per  acre  and  the  Antwerp  8,000  (juarts  per  acre. 
Eastern  growers  who  have  given  their  plantations  as  intensive  care 
as  is  given  in  Washington  have  l)een  getting  yields  nearly  as  large 
as  those  secured  in  that  State. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECTS. 


There  are  several  serious  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  the  rasp- 
berry. Among  the  serious  diseases  of  the  plants  are  anthracnose, 
spur-blight,  yellows,  and  cane-blight.   Cane  borers  and    red  spider  " 
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Fio.  29. — Implement  used  in  covering  raspberry  canes  for  winter  protection.    The  evencr 
must  l)e  made  long  enough  to  allow  the  horses  to  pass  one  on  each  side  of  thf  row. 


are  among  the  more  serious  insect  pests.  Information  in  regard  to 
the  control  of  diseases  and  insects  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
nearest  State  agricultural  experiment  station  or  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  furnishing 
sj)ecimens  of  the  insects  and  the  affected  parts. 

PROPAGATION. 

Plants  of  the  different  varieties  of  raspberries  may  be  secured  from 
any  reliable  nursery  and  usujilly  in  starting  n  new  j^lantation  this  is 
done.  Many  growers  having  an  estal)li<1i(Ml  plnntat ion  ]ii-opagate 
their  own  stock. 

To  propagate  new  i)lants,  the  (ii)s  of  the  new  canes  of  black  rasp- 
berries and  of  the  purple  varieties  now  under  cultivation  should  be 
buried  in  moist  soil  in  late  summer.  By  the  following  spring,  the 
ti])s  will  have  rooted  and  formed  good  j^lants.  The  cane  then  should 
be  severed,  leaving  4  to  S  inches  of  cane  with  tlic  new  plant  wliich  is 
to  be  set  in  the  field,  as  shown  in  figure  H. 
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If  the  tips  of  the  canes  of  black  and  purple  varieties  are  pinched 
off  when  they  are  about  1*2  inches  high,  the  canes  will  branch  freely 
and  a  large  number  of  tips  for  burying  will  be  secured.  With  many 
growers  the  first  crop  from  both  black  and  purple  raspberry  planta- 
tions is  a  crop  of  plants.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  plants  dis- 
tributed by  nurserymen  are  produced  in  this  way  by  raspberry  grow- 
ers, who  iu  turn  sell  them  to  nurserymen. 

Eed  raspberries  send  up  new  canes  from  the  base  of  the  old 
canes,  as  do  black  and  piurple  varieties.    In  addition,  they  send  up 

suckers  from  imdersroimd  i*oots  at 
various  distances  from  the  crown 
of  the  parent  plant.  In  starting 
a  new  plantation  the  s#t)ngest  of 
these  suckers  are  used.  If  a  quan- 
tity of  plants  for  setting  is  needed 
each  year  for  several  years,  it  may 
prove  desirable  to  take  up  aU 
plants  in  a  given  part  of  the  field, 
both  the  old  ones  and  the  suckers. 
By  the  following  year,  a  solid 
stand  of  plants  suitable  for  set- 
ting will  have  sprung  up  from  the 
pieces  of  roots  left  in  the  ground. 
1^^^=^^  >^  When  these  are  dug  and  the  ground 

i  ^^r"^  4"  •  Wt>    ^  rich,  another  stand  will  grow 

^  for  the  following  year.  If  this 
practice  is  followed,  the  fruiting 
plantation  need  not  be  disturbed  by 
digging  up  sucker  plants.  Some- 
times growers  of  the  Marlboro  and 
Kuby  varieties  wait  tmtil  suckers 
appear  in  the  spring  and  set  these 
out-  Such  plants  will  be  small,  but 
^MMild  be  very  free  from  insects  and  diseases. 

Baspbmies  may  be  propagated  also  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  or 
canes  if  necessary.  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  cuttings  of  either 
roots  or  canes  are  rarely  used. 

VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  of  raspberries  under  cultivation  have  come  from 
diff^^ent  parts  of  North  America  and  Europe  and  are  adapted  to 
different  conditions  of  environment  and  to  different  uses.  Thus  the 
Sunbeam  and  Ohta  <xiginated  in  South  Dakota  and  generally  with- 
stand the  trying  ccmditions  of  the  cold  winters  there.  The  Superla- 
tive, which  originated  in  Europe,  where  the  winters  are  milder  than 
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in  most  raspberry-growing  sections  of  this  counii y.  ls  grown  only  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  King  is  a  desirable  variety  through- 
out the  region  between  the  ^Mississippi  River  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  where  raspberries  succeed.  In  New  York  and  Xew 
England,  however, 
it  has  proved,  for 
the  most  part,  in- 
ferior to  many  other 
varieties. 

In  selecting  the  va- 
rieties of  raspberries 
to  cultivate  in  any 
locality  it  is  usually 
important  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  canes,  (2) 
the  productiveness 
of  the  variety,  and 
(3)  its  fitness  for  the 
particular  purpose 
for  which  the  crop 
is  to  be  used-  In 
the  characterizations 
here  given  special 
attention  has  been 
paid  to  these  [X)ints, 
Thus,  if  in  western 
Xew  York  State 
varieties  are  desired 
through  a  long 
-eason.  the  followinc 
may  be  selected :  For 
red  varieties,  the 
Perfection.  June,  or 
Empire  for  early, 
iheCiithbert  for  late, 
and  the  Raneiv  iSf. 
Regh)  for  its  fall 
crop;  for  black  varieties,  the  Farmer  and  Cumberland;  and  for 
purpl?  varieties,  the  Colimibian  and  Royal.  In  the  Middle  West, 
the  list  should  include:  For  red  varieties,  the  King  and  Loudon, 
or  perhaps  the  Ranere  and  Cuthbert  in  sheltered  places  and  the 
>unbeam  in  very  exp>osed  places;  for  black  varieties,  the  Kan- 
sas. Farmer,  and  Cumberland;  and  for  a  purple  raspberry,  the 
Cardinal.    In  Oregon  and  Washington,  a  satisfactor        *  mn- 


FiG.  31. — A  piddiis  carrier  mrde  to  bold  two 
bftAetSL    This  cmrria-  is  suspgnded  frc: 
and  Is  not  Ukely  to  spffl  the  berries  vL 
bendins  over. 
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include:  For  red  varieties,  the  King  or  Marlboro  for  early,  the 
Cuthbert  and  Antwerp  for  late;  and  the  Farmer  and  Cumberland 
for  blackcaps.  In  California,  generally,  the  Surprise  red  raspberry 
is  considered  the  best  variety.  The  season  of  ripening  for  these 
raspberries  is  given  in  the  characterizations. 

These  lists  for  the  different  sections  are  suggestive  only,  as  in 
certain  localities  the  varieties  named  may  not  prove  equal  to  others. 
In  the  United  States  as  a  Avhole,  the  Cuthbert  is  the  leading  red 
variety.    Growers  seem  to  prefer  to  plant  a  single  variety  rather 

than  several  varieties 
and  commonl}^  select 
the  Cuthbert.  In  New 
Jersey,  however,  the 
Kanere  is  the  variety 
usually  grown;  in 
^Michigan  it  is  the 
King,  and  in  Colo- 
rado, the  Marlboro. 
In  the  Hudson  River 
valley  the  Perfection 
is  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  others. 

If  varieties  suited  to 
special  uses  are  de- 
sired, the  following 
suggestions  will  prove 
helpful. 

For  jams  and  pre- 
serves, the  Cuthbert, 
Cardinal,  Columbian, 
and  Eoyal  are  especi- 
ally^ desirable. 
For  canning,  the 
Cuthbert  or  Loudon,  among  the  reds;  the  Cardinal,  Columbian,  or 
Royal  among  those  of  purple  color;  and  the  Farmer  and  Cumber- 
land among  blackcaps.  Other  varieties  may  be  equally  desirable 
for  some  localities,  but  the  commercial  industries  are  based  largely 
on  those  named  above. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  desirable  raspberries  in  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  VARIETIES. 

Antwerp. — European  origin.  Berries  large,  slightly  conical,  dark  red, 
fairly  firm,  rather  acid ;  season  early,  but  later  than  Marlboro.  Bush  tender,- 
subject  to  crown-gall ;  grown  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  used  chiefly 
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Fig.  32. — Harvesting  black  raspberries  for  the  evaporator 
with  a  harvester  or  "  bat."  The  canes  are  drawn  over 
the  harvester  with  a  wire  hook  held  in  the  left  hand, 
and  the  berries  are  knocked  off  with  a  paddle  in  the 
right  hand.  . 
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as  a  companion  to  the  Cuthbert ;  in  Wasliinjiton,  at  least,  it  is  more  productive 
than  the  Cuthbert.   Not  hardy  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CuTiiRERT. — New  Yorlx  orlfrin.  Rorries  larpe,  conical,  deep,  rich  crimson,  firm; 
season  late.  lUish  moderately  hardy,  being  tender  in  Minnesota  and  otlier 
North-Central  States,  sometimes  also  in  exposed  locations  in  New  York  and  in 
the  rejjion  near  the  Atlantic  coast  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England ;  canes 
very  tall.  The  principal  variety  in  many  sections,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
canning.   Adapted  to  sandy  loam,  but  will  do  well  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  tyiMjs. 

Eaton  {Idaho,  lowa^). — Indiana  origin.  Berry  very  large,  crumbles  badly, 
and  does  not  separate  easily  from  the  receptacle  in  sonk»  sections,  very  acid; 
midseason,  ripening  through  a  long  period.  Bush  hardy  with  short,  stout, 
erect  canes.  Tn  New  England,  this  has  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  of  all 
red  raspberries,  but  because  of  its  poor  quality  and  its  tendency  to  crumble 
and  rot  before  ripening  it  is  not  desirable  except  for  jam  and  preserves.  In 
the  Central  States  it  does  not  usually 
make  a  sufficient  number  of  canes  to 
produce  well. 

p]MPiRE. — New  York  origin.  Berries 
large,  bright  red,  firm ;  season  early 
and  very  long.  Bush  hardy  in  the  Hud- 
son River  valley  and  western  New  Y'ork, 
very  vigorous  ;  canes  stout,  tall,  and  very 
productive.  A  promising  new  variety 
in  New  York.  Recommended  for  testing 
in  all  sections  for  both  home  use  and 
market. 

Golden  Queen.  —  New  Jersey  origin. 
Berries  similar  to  the  Cuthbert  except 
in  color,  which  is  yellow.  Bush  very 
similar  fo  the  Cuthbert  in  all  respects. 
Desirable  for  home  use  and  for  ama- 
teurs, and  adapted  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Cuthbert. 

ITerhert.  —  Canadian  origin.  Berries 
large,    somewhat    conical,    bright  red, 
slightly  softer  than  the  Cuthbert;  mid- 
season,  ripening  a  little  earlier  than  the  Cuthbert.    Bush  usually  hardy  except 
in  the  Central  States;  prickly,  vigorous,  with  spreading  growth.    Grown  in 
northern  regions  where  the  Cuthbert  is  not  hardy,  especially  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  where  it  is  more  productive  than  the  Cuthbert. 

June. — New  York  origin.  Berries  large,  bright  red,  firm ;  season  very  early 
and  long.  Bush  entirely  hardy  in  tbe  Eastern  States,  vigorous.  Trondsing  new 
variety  for  heavy  soils  in  New  York  and  New  England,  not  widely  tested 
i>lsewhere;  sometimes  lacking  in  dessert  quality. 

Ki.\(;. — Berries  fairly  large  in  sections  to  which  it  is  adapted,  bright  red.  tirm, 
dropping  from  bushes  when  overripe;  season  early  and  long.  Bush  generally 
hardy,  vigorous.  One  of  the  best  early  varieties;  has  replactnl  M.irboro  in  many 
sections  of  the  Central  West  and  in  West  Virginia.  Not  generally  desirable 
in  New  York  and  New  England.    Very  productive  on  clay  loams. 

Loudon. — Wisconsin  origin.  Berry  large,  bright  re<l,  rather  soft,  an<l  does 
not  separate  «»asily  from  the  receptacle;  midseason.  liiisli  very  hanly,  esi^ecially 
in  the  Middle  West,  canes  rather  slender  there;  is  quite  susceptible  to  crown- 
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Fig.  33. — Hook  and  paddle  used  in  har- 
vesting black  raspberries  in  the  Dundee 
section  of  New  York  State. 


'  Another  variet}'  la  also  yrrown  under  the  name  Iowa. 
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gall.  One  of  the  best  cauning  varieties,  as  it  holds  its  color  well  wheu  canned. 
May  be  grown  in  the  Central  West  in  place  of  Cuthbert  where  that  variety 
is  not  hardy.    Usually  not  as  desirable  as  other  varieties  here  mentioned. 

Marlboro. — New  York'  origin.  Berries  medium  to  large,  bright  red,  firm ; 
season  early  and  long.  Bush  hardy,  canes  short  and  stout  in  the  East,  but  must 
be  supported  in  Colorado  and  westward.  Frequently  grown  as  a  companion  to 
the  Cuthbert.  Principal  variety  in  Colorado.  Adapted  to  sandy  loams  some- 
what heavier  than  those  on  which  the  Cuthbert  does  best. 

Miller. — Delaware  origin.  Very  susceptible  to  crown-gall ;  is  being  replaced 
by  better  varieties. 

Ohta. — South  Dakota  origin.  Berries  large,  light  red,  firm,  acid;  season 
early.  Bush  very  hardy,  prickly,  vigorous.  Recently  introduced.  Considered 
promising  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  area  and  in  other  sections  having 
severe  winters,  but  should  be  tested  further. 

Perfection. — New  York  origin.  Berries  large^  bright  red,  very  firm,  not 
very  good  quality ;  season  early  and  long.  Bush  hardier  than  the  Cuthbert. 
The  principal  variety  in  the  Hudson  River  valley  and  growTi  somewhat  in  New 
England,  but  not  widely  tested  elsewhere. 

Ranere  {St.  Regis). — New  Jersey  origin.  Berries  small  to  large,  bright 
red,  soft ;  season  very  early  and  long ;  after  the  old  canes  have  borne  the  young 
canes  begin  bearing  and  in  New  Jersey  bear  freely  until  frost.  Bush  hardy, 
sends  up  suckers  so  freely  that  very  thorough  cultivation  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  down ;  very  susceptible  to  crown-gall.  Long  grown  in  New  Jersey,  where 
usually  about  five-sixths  of  the  crop  is  borne  in  spring  and  the  rest  in  autumn ; 
should  be  tested  carefully  before  it  is  planted  heavily  in  regions  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  tried,  as  it  will  not  bear  much  in  the  autumn  in  some  regions,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  autumn  in  some  seasons  of  drought. 

Ruby. — New  York  origin.  Very  similar  to  the  Marlboro  in  fruit,  cane,  ami 
season  of  ripening,  but  reported  more  productive  and  fruit  firmer.  Grown 
somewhat  in  the  Hudson  River  valley  and  in  New  England ;  considered  desir- 
able as  a  companion  to  the  Cuthbert  in  New  England ;  not  much  grown  in  other 
regions. 

Sunbeam. — South  Dakota  origin.  Berries  large,  bright  to  dark  red,  fairly 
firm,  acid ;  season  very  early.  Bush  very  hardy,  prickly,  and  vigorous,  fairly 
productive.  Recently  introduced.  Considered  promising  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  area  where  other  varieties  are  not  hardy ;  should  be  tested  further. 
Withstands  drought  well. 

Superlative. — European  origin.  Berry  large  to  very  large,  conical,  soft;  a 
(lark  unattractive  color  when  ripe  and  does  not  separate  easily  from  the  re- 
ceptacle ;  quality  good  in  California,  rather  poor  in  Washington ;  season  medium 
early.  Bush  very  tender,  very  vigorous.  This  is  an  English  variety,  the  canes 
of  which  are  not  hardy  in  the  eastern  United  States ;  it  is  considered  desirable 
only  in  California  near  San  Francisco. 

Sltiprise  {Califomia  Surprise). — California  (?)  origin.  Berries  medium 
.size,  conical,  firm,  good  quality ;  season  early,  will  bear  a  good  second  crop  in 
California  the  first  and  second  years  after  setting,  but  a  smaller  second  crop 
thereafter  ;  will  bear  some  fruit  in  southern  California  almost  every  month  in 
the  year.  Bush  hardy  in  California,  but  hardiness  unknown  elsewhere;  canes 
slender.  The  most  desirable  variety  at  the  present  time  for  central  and 
southern  California. 

Welch. — New  Jersey  origin.  Berries  good  size,  fairly  firm  to  soft,  deep  red ; 
season  late  and  long.  Bush  hardy.  Has  superseded  the  Cuthbert  in  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  reported  hardier  than  the  Cuthbert  in  that  State.  Grown 
very  little  elsewhere. 
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PURPLE  VARIETIES. 

Cardinal. — Kansas  origin.  Berries  very  large,  rather  soft,  but  firmer  than 
fruit  of  the  Columbian.  Bush  very  hardy  ;  hardier  than  Columbian,  Haymaker, 
or  Shaffer  in  the  Central  West ;  very  i)ro(luctive.  Can  be  grown  fartlier  south 
than  most  raspberries. 

Columbian. — New  York  origin.  Berries  very  large,  rather  soft;  season  late, 
about  with  Cuthbert.  Bush  usually  hanly  in  the  East,  but  not  always  hanly 
in  the  Middle  West;  very  vigorous;  very  productive.  One  of  the  best  canning 
raspberries  and  grown  more  extensively  than  any  other  purple  variety. 

Haymaker, — Ohio  origin.  Berries  very  large,  soft,  more  acid  than  Colum- 
bian;  season  very  late.  Bush  usually  hardy.  Is  being  superseded  by  othtn- 
purple  varieties. 

Royal  {Royal  Purple). — Indiana  origin.  Berries  larf;e,  firm;  season  very 
late  and  long,  ripening  most  of  its  crop  two  weeks  later  than  Columbian  and 
with  the  early  blackberries.  Bush  hardy  where  tested  in  New  York  and  New 
England ;  very  productive ;  canes  reddish  and  nearly  smooth.  One  of  the  best 
canning  and  preserving  raspberries.  Promising  for  general  culture,  but  should 
be  tested  before  it  is  planted  extensively. 

Shaffer. — New  l''ork  origin.  Berries  very  large,  softer  than  Columbian, 
rather  acid;  season  late.    Bush  tender.    Is  being  replaced  by  other  varieties. 

BLACK  VARIETIES. 

Cumberland. — Pennsylvania  origin.  Berries  very  large,  firm;  raidseason. 
liush  usually  hardy.  Is  more  widely  planted  than  any  other  black  raspberry 
because  of  its  productiveness  and  quality ;  frequently  planted  with  the  Farmer. 

Farmer  {Plum  Farmer). — Ohio  origin.  Berries  very  large,  firm  ;  season  early 
and  short ;  ripening  so  quickly  that  the  entire  crop  can  be  harvested  in  two 
or  three  pickings.  Bush  hardier  than  most  blackcaps;  withstands  drought  well. 
Very  promising,  especially  for  planting  with  the  Cumberland  and  for  use  in 
sections  where  black  raspberries  are  grown  for  evaporating. 

Gregg. — Indiana  origin.  Berries  large,  firm;  midseason.-  Bush  usually  hardy 
and  productive.  Extensively  grown,  but  being  superseded  by  others  in  some 
sections. 

HoosiKR. — Indiana  origin.  Berries  ge  erally  reported  small,  although  large 
and  firm  at  Pekin,  where  it  originated,  and  in  Missouri;  quality  excellent; 
ripens  with  Cumberland.  Bush  at  Pekin.  Ind..  hardy  and  productive;  said  to 
be  quite  resistant  to  anthracnose. 

Kansas. — Kansas  origin.  Berries  large,  firm  ;  season  early.  lUish  somewhat 
tender.  Grown  in  Michigan  with  the  Cumberland;  in  some  sections  is  being 
replaced  by  Farmer.  , 

Ohio. — Ohio  (?)  origin.  Berries  medium  size,  seedy;  midseason.  This 
variety  has  been  used  extensively  for  evaporating,  as  it  produces  a  larger 
lu'rcentage  of  the  dric^l  product  than  other  sorts  except  the  Farmer,  which  has 
ieplace<l  it  to  some  extent. 

Older. — Iowa  origin.  Berries  large,  rather  soft.  Bush  vigorous,  of  a  some- 
what trailing  nature,  very  hardy  for  a  black  variety.  Desirablt^  for  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  conditions. 

Pearl  {Black  Pearl). — Missouri  origin.  Berries  large,  firm;  season  early 
and  short.  Bush  hardy.  Grown  extensively  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Michigan 
but  not  widely  teste<l  elsewhere.  I''specially  tlesirable  as  a  companion  to  the 
Cumberland  or  Gregg  in  the  above-named  States.  Very  promising  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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AUTUMN-FRUITING  VARIETIES. 

Certain  varieties  of  red  raspberries  will  fruit  on  the  young  canes 
in  late  sununer.  The  best  known  variety  having  this  characteristic 
is  the  Eanere  {St.  Regis),  which  is  grown  extensively  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Other  varieties  in  the  trade  are  the  Erskine  (which  has  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  the  Ranere)  and  the  Hailsham  (recently  intro- 
duced into  California  from  England).  During  seasons  with  rainy 
summers  or  under  irrigation  these  varieties  will  produce  considerable 
fruit  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  but  when  the  mois- 
ture is  deficient  they  can  not  develop  good  fruit.  Growers  in  Xew 
Jersey  frequently  market  large  quantities  of  fruit  in  August  and 
September,  and  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Xew  Jersey 
autumn-fruiting  varieties  are  likely  to  prove  desirable. 

HYBRIDS  AND  RELATED  FORMS. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  trade  in  this  country  no  hybrids  between 
the  common  forms  of  raspberry  and  other  species  of  Rubus  known 
to  be  valuable  for  their  fruit,  nor  are  there  hybrids  between  the 
raspberry  and  other  fruits.  A  recent  hybrid  between  the  Cuthbert 
and  a  Chinese  raspberry  species^  shows  valuable  characteristics,  but 
this  is  not  3^et  available  to  the  public. 

Several  forms  related  to  the  raspberry  are  being  propagated  by 
the  trade.  Of  these  the  form  ^  sometimes  called  the  Golden  Ever- 
green raspberry  or  Himalayan  Golden  raspberry,  comes  from  India 
and  southern  China  and  will  thrive  only  in  the  subtropical  climates 
of  southern  California  and  southern  Florida.  The  bush  is  per- 
ennial, and  will  grow  to  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  with  a  spread 
of  30  feet  in  a  few  years.  Usually  it  does  not  begin  to  bear 
until  it  is  from  3  to  5  years  old  and  then  may  sometimes  bear 
annually  more  than  100  quarts  per  plant  of  golden-colored  fruit 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  black  raspberry.  The  fruit  is  of 
oiily  fair  quality,  but  is  of  some  value  for  home  use  in  regions  where 
other  berries  will  not  grow.  Other  forms  widely  advertised  at  times 
are  the  Wineberry,^  which  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  bearing 
cherry-red  insipid  fruit,  the  Strawberry-Raspberry,*  a  native  of 
Japan,  bearing  scarlet  fruit  of  poor  quality,  and  the  Chinese  Rasp- 
berry,^ a  native  of  China,  bearing  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  yello"s\ 
fruit.   None  of  these  forms  has  proved  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

USES. 

A  large  part  of  the  raspberry  crop  is  marketed  in  the  fresh 
state,  to  be  used  in  the  home  for  various  culinary  purposes.  Irf 
addition,  large  quantities  are  canned  with  or  without  sugar.  The 


1  Ruhus  innominatux. 
-  Ruhuf(  eUipticus. 


^  Ruhufi  pheonicolasiufi. 
*  Ruhus  illpcebrofius. 


■■  Ruhus  jnnthocarpus. 
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Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  \  ahie  ol*  tlie  canned  product  in  1914 
amounted  to  $1,137,207,  of  which  48  per  cent  was  packed  in  Xew 
York  State,  22  per  cent  in  Washington,  16  per  cent  in  Michigan,  7 
per  cent  in  Oregon,  2  per  cent  in  Maryland,  2  per  cent  in  Ohio,  and 
8  per  cent  in  other  States.  Fruit  thus  canned  is  used  largely  for 
cooking  and  domestic  consumption.  It  is  used  also  by  pie  manufac- 
turers and  by  those  who  make  soda-fountain  sirups,  crushed  fi'uits, 
and  flavoring  extracts. 

The  standard-size  can  for  packing  raspberries  for  the  general 
trade  is  the  Xo.  2,  which  should  contain  at  least  1  pound  3  ounces 
Avhen  packed  in  Avater  without  sugar  sirup.  Large  quantities  also 
are  packed  in  No.  10  cans  and  in  barrels. 

Raspberries  are  made  also  into  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  and 
quantities  are  used  for  making  essences  and  extracts.  The  juice  is 
sometimes  expressed  and  sold  for  use  as  a  beverage,  and  it  is  used  also 
in  the  making  of  ice  creams  and  sherbets. 

Eed  and  purple  varieties  are  not  often  dried  or  evaporated,  but 
large  quantities  of  black  raspberries  are  marketed  in  this  form.  Such 
dried  fruit  is  used  by  pie  establishments  and  also  by  housekeepers  in 
sections  of  the  West  where  raspberries  are  not  grown. 

Brief  directions  for  utilizing  raspberries  follow.  For  detailed  in- 
formation, see  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
196,  "  Methods  Followed  in  the  Commercial  Canning  of  Foods*''  and 
Farmers*  Bulletin  203,  "  Canned  Fruit.  Preserves,  and  Jellies:  House- 
hold Methods  of  Preparation." 

Canning  in  tins. — Only  cans  that  have  been  lacquered  on  the  inside 
should  be  used  for  raspberries.  Stems,  leaves,  and  defective  fruit 
should  be  discarded  and  the  cans  then  filled  with  a  certain  weight  of 
berries.  Hot  water  or  hot  sugar  sirup  should  be  added,  the  can  ex- 
hausted, the  top  inserted  and  sealed,  and  the  whole  can  sterilized. 
The  sterilizing  process  takes  12  minutes  at  212°  F.  If  a  sirup  is 
added  it  should  be  of  the  right  degree  of  density  to  bring  out  the 
flavor  of  the  particular  variety.  Usually  the  density  will  range  from 
15°  to  50°.  A  50°  sirup  is  made  by  adding  8  pounds  6  ounces  of 
sugar  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and  a  15°  sirup  is  made  by  adding  1  pound 
7i  oimces  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Canning  in  glass  jars. — If  there  is  no  objection  to  shrinkage,  the 
berries  may  be  put  in  the  jars,  covered  with  a  hot  sirup  of  15°  to  50° 
density,  and 'then  sterilized  for  20  minutes  at  212°  F.  The  covei*s 
should  be  fastened  on  immediately  after  cooking.  If  jars  full  of 
fruit  are  desired,  the  berries  sliould  br  cooki';!  bcfoiv  being  packed  in 
the  jars  and  less  sirup  used. 

Making  jam. — For  making  jam  the  fresh  berries  may  be  used  when 
thoroughly  mashed  or  they  may  l!e  left  whole.  If  they  are  used 
without  mashing,  some  water  must  be  added  before  cooking,  and  the 
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cooking  will  take  longer  than  if  no  water  is  added.  Ordinarily  sugar 
equal  in  weight  to  the  berries  should  be  added  before  cooldng.  If 
the  fi'uit  is  rerv  acid  more  sugar  should  be  used;  if  they  are  mildly 
acid  less  sugar  will  be  needed.  The  jam  should  be  cooked  at  212°  F. 
for  20  minutes  or  until  it  is  the  desired  thickness  and  then  placed  in 
jars  and  sealed. 
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ADVICE  about  tree  planting  to  provide  a  wind- 
^  break  and  a  supply  of  firewood,  fence  posts,  and 
wood  for  repairs  should  be  especially  valuable  to  the 
settler  in  the  Plains  region. 

This  bulletin  gives  advice  that  will  enable  him  to 
select  the  species  of  trees  that  will  bring  the  most 
profitable  returns  without  overburdening  him  with 
care. 

Following  the  description  of  each  species  of  tree 
adapted  to  the  region,  the  points  to  be  avoided  in 
connection  with  its  planting  are  summarized  in  a 
few  concise  "  dont's." 

Information  and  advice  also  are  given  regard- 
ing time  for  planting,  methods  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, etc. 
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OBJECTS  OF  PLANTING. 


TEEES  and  snrubs  about  the  home  and  farmstead  not  only  in- 
crease tlie  value  of  the  property,  but  make  conditions  pleasanter 
and  more  healthful.  A  limited  amount  of  planting  may  be  done, 
therefore,  for  comfort  alone  irrespectice  of'  other  return.  Where  a 
considerable  plantation  is  contemplated,  however,  it  is  essential  to 
know  what  material  may  be  gi'own  economically  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put. 

On  the  average  farm  in  the  plains  region  the  first  effort  in  plant- 
ing is  to  provide  a  small  grove  or  plantation  which  will  protect  the 
buildings  from  severe  winds  and  furnish  shade  for  greater  comfort 
of  both  man  and  animals.  Sometimes  when  such  a  windbreak  has 
been  established  the  owner  tries  to  make  it  furnish  a  supply  of  ma- 
terial for  use  on  the  farm.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  if  a  belt  of  trees  is 
planted  primarily  as  a  protection  against  the  wind  the  pruning  and 
removal  of  much  large  material  may  lessen  or  even  destroy  its  pro- 
tective value. 

The  value  of  a  plantation,  other  than  a  windbreak,  on  the  farm 
lies  in  its  ability  to  fumisli  fuel,  posts,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
lumber  and  repair  material.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  plant- 
ing, the  plantation  will  need  to  be  pruned  and  the  pruning  will 
furnish  considerable  fuel,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plot.  If 
good  care  is  given  the  trees,  they  will  develop  rapidly,  and  some 
thinning  will  have  to  be  done  to  prevent  harmful  crowding.  The 
material  thus  removed  will  contribute  materially  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  farm  by  furnishing  posts  and  stakes.  When  the  plantation  is 
still  older,  more  valuable  material  may  be  harvested.    Small  tim- 
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bers  for  building  construction,  poles  for  implements,  also  tool  han- 
dles, neck  yokes,  eveners,  whiffletrees,  and,  in  favorable  situations,  a 
limited  amount  of  lumber  is  provided  at  home  as  needed. 

THE  REGION. 

The  species  listed  in  this  bulletin  are  in  general  suitable  for  the 
plains  region  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Xew  Mexico,  the  Trestern  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  northern  part  of  Texas.  The  land  in 
this  region  is  comparatively  level  and  is  cut  by  occasional  streams  or 
stream  beds  marked  by  limited  tree  growth,  which  decreases  as  one 
goes  westward  toward  the  head  of  the  streams  until  the  mountains  are 
reached.  The  altitude  varies  from  about  1,500  feet  in  the  east  to 
5,500  feet  in  the  west.  The  soil  is  comparatively  uniform  and  for 
the  most  part  has  good  depth  and  fertility,  so  that  it  lends  itself 
to  tree  culture  if  proper  care  is  given. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  tree  growth  at  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  region,  but  this  is  due  more  to  difference  in 
the  length  of  growing  season  than  to  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture. 
Aridity  and  temperature  are  the  main  factors  which  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  plantations  in  the  plains  regions.  Any  species 
which  will  endure  the  extremes  of  these  occurring  in  any  part  of 
the  plains  may  be  recommended  for  general  planting  in  the  region. 
For  convenience  in  listing  the  species  suited  to  each  portion  the 
region  is  divided  into  the  northern  and  southern  parts  by  the  fortieth 
parallel,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

CHOICE  OF  SPECIES. 

Throughout  the  plains  region  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  timber 
which  will  produce  even  a  fair  grade  of  lumber,  and  this  fact  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  species  are  selected  for  planting.  When 
a  large  plantation  is  established,  care  should  be  taken  to  put  out  such 
trees  as  will  give  the  maximum  amount  of  body  material  and  to 
arrange  them  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit. 

In  windbreak  planting  the  best  results  usually  are  secured  when 
the  shortest  trees  are  placed  on  the  side  facing  the  wind,  so  that 
a  sloping  face  is  presented  and  the  air  currents  are  deflected  upward. 
These  short  trees  should  have  low-branching  habits  and  dense  foliage, 
in  order  that  they  may  offer  as  much  hindrance  to  the  passage  of 
air  currents  close  to  the  ground  as  is  possible.  The  Eussian  olive 
is  probably  the  best  for  this.  Not  infrequently,  when  complaints  are 
made  of  the  reputed  ineffectiveness  of  windbreaks,  it  develops  upon 
examination  that  the  planter  has  either  used  unsuitable  species  and 
given  them  poor  care  or  has  failed  to  establish  belts  of  sufficient 
width. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  species  herein  recommended  for 
the  plains  region  are  not  the  only  ones  which  may  be  gi'own.  They 
are  selected  because,  under  the  nonnal  conditions  in  the  plains,  they 
will  make  reasonable  growth  without  a  burdensome  amount  of  care. 
Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  and  cultivation  is  necessary 
for  any  species,  and  if  it  is  not  given  failure  will  result. 

SPECIES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  PLANTING. 

NORTHERN  REGION. 

The  northern  half  of  the  plains  region,  which  includes  the  eastern 
portions  of  Montana,  Wyominix,  and  Colorado,  and  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  is  characterized  by  lower  tem- 
peratures, heavier  precipitation,  and  a  shorter  gi-owing  season  than 
the  southern  half.  The  species  recommended  for  it  are  as  follows : 

HARDWOODS. 

Uachhemj  {Celtis  occidentcdis  Linn.). — The  hackberry  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  native  trees  in  the  plains  region,  and  often  thrives 
under  severe  conditions.  It  deserves  much  wider  use  in  plantations 
than  it  now  gets.  Hackberry  associates  readily  with  elm  and  ash  and 
is  recommt^nded  for  planting  in  mixture  with  either.  When  it  is 
planted  alone,  the  leaves,  which  are  not  so  tough  as  those  of  the  elm, 
suffer  considerably  from  whipping  in  the  wind. 

In  form  and  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  elm,  but 
is  much  more  hardy  and  suffei^  less  from  insects,  except  in  the 
Southwest.  By  nature,  the  hackberry  develops  into  good  form,  which 
makes  it  highly  desirable  either  for  a  timber  tree  or  for  use  in  the 
yard  or  street. 

It  seeds  very  sparingl}^,  so  that  planters  desiring  to  try  it  will  do 
well  to  purchase  thrifty  stock  from  reliable  nurserymen.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soils,  but  makes  its  best  development  in 
moderately  moist,  loamy,  or  sandy  soils.  It  should  not  be  planted  in 
alkali  soils. 

The  wood  is  harder  than  cottonwood  and  makes  good  poles  and 
-mall  construction  timbers,  but  should  not  be  used  in  contact  with 
the  soil  without  preservative  treatment. 

Honey  locust  {Gleditsia  triacanthos  Linn.). — Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  honey  locust  from  the  northeastern  States  into  the  plains  re- 
gion of  the  West  it  has  made  a  good  record  as  a  hardy,  rapid-growing, 
general-purpose  tree  for  wood-lot,  street,  or  yard  planting.  It  is 
drought  resistant  and  is  noted  for  its  endurance  of  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, Avhich  makes  it  particularly^  valuable  for  planting  in  the 
northern  region.  It  is  suited  to  a  variety  of  soils  mtkI  niav  hr  ])l:intod 
very  successfully  on  the  dry  upland  areas. 
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Some  objection  is  made  to  its  heavy  thorns,  but  these  may  be  pruned 
off  easily.  It  may  be  readily  pruned  into  a  hedge,  in  which  ease  the 
thorns  may  be  desirable.  Some  nurserymen  are  now  supplying  a 
thornless  variety  which  is  declared  to  be  equally  hardy. 

The  W'Ood  is  more  valuable  for  posts  and  fuel  than  for  larger  ma- 
terial. Without  preservative  treatment  it  is  recommended  for  posts 
only  in  the  drier  soils.  With  cultivation  it  endures  close  crowding 
until  the  crowns  shade  the  ground,  and  it  will  produce  fully  as  much 
material  as  the  elm  or  hackberry. 

WMte  elm  {Ulmiis  americana  Linn.). — The  elm  is  very  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  since  it  is  a  native  tree  and  does  well  under 
cultivation.  It  thrives  in  a  heavy  soil  but  can  not  be  recommended 
strongly  for  sandy  areas.  In  many  sections  of  the  plains  it  is  making 
good  growth  both  on  the  uplands  and  on  the  river  bottoms. 

The  tree  is  subject  to  occasional  defoliation  by  insects.  These, 
however,  are  easily  controlled  by  means  of  insecticides,  and  in  some 
cases  the  trees  make  good  the  damage  unaided,  all  of  which  recom- 
mends it  for  general  planting.  This  species  usually  makes  its  best 
development  •  when  planted  alone  in  a  protected  place  but  also  does 
well  if  planted  in  mixture,  since  its  rapidity  of  growth  soon  enables 
it  to  overtop  the  others.  For  windbreaks  it  is  recommended  strongly 
because  of  its  toughness,  which  prevents  its  being  broken  readily  in 
storms,  and  because  its  foliage  is  exceedingly  resistant  to  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  wind. 

In  a  large  plantation  one  can  not  afford  to  overlook  this  tree,  since 
its  long  life  and  freedom  from  disease  combine  to  furnish  a  continual 
supply  of  useful  material  for  the  farm.  It  is  better  suited  to  making 
small  timbers  and  tool  handles  than  posts.  Even  w^ith  preservative 
treatment  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  for  fence  posts. 

Recent  importations  of  foreign  trees  include  the  Chinese  elm,^ 
which  is  very  hardy  and  a  much  more  rapid  grower  than  the  common 
elm,  but  as  yet  the  commercial  nurseries  are  not  ready  to  furnish  this 
species. 

Don't  use  the  American  elm  for  posts  if  you  can  grow  honey 
locust. 

Don't  attempt  to  prune  it  into  a  hedge. 

Cottonwood  {Populus  deltoides  Marsh). — Of  all  the  poplars  the 
Cottonwood  undoubtedly  is  the  most  common,  and  it  grows  naturally 
in  moist  situations  on  the  plains.  It  can  not  be  recommended  for 
upland  planting ;  but  on  sites  which  are  favored  wdth  a  small  amount 
of  moisture,  even  if  at  considerable  depth,  it  will  justify  planting. 

It  makes 'its  best  development  when  not  closely  crowded,  but  pro- 
duces the  maximum  amount  of  material  when  set  out  in  plantations, 
either  alone  or  in  mixture  w^ith  other  species. 


1  Ulmus  pumila  Linn. 
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All  the  poplars  are  relatively  short-lived  and  often  in  a  short  time 
their  appearance  is  marred  by  the  persistence  of  numerous  dead 
branches.  For  this  reason  alone  the  planter  should  go  slow  in  using 
Cottonwood  for  street  or  yard  planting.  There  is  consideraljle 
prejudice  against  cottonwood  trees  because  of  the  winged  seed  or 
so-called  "  cotton,"  which  is  scattered  by  the  wind  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  Only  the  pistillate  (female) 
plants  produce  this  cotton,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  some 
nurserymen  to  charge  fabulous  prices  for  staminate  (male)  plants 
and  advertise  them  as  "cottonless"  cottonwood.  The  tree  is  raised 
easily  from  cuttings,  and  when  the  scion  is  taken  from  the* staminate 
trees  (which  do  not  bear  seed)  the  trouble  from  the  flying  seed  will 
be  avoided.  Xot  infrequently  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to 
dig  seedlings  from  the  river  bank  or  to  make  cuttings  from  the 
staminate  trees  found  there  than  to  purchase  them  in  the  open 
market. 

Cottonwood,  without  doubt,  is  the  most  rapid-growing  tree  in  the 
region;  and  if  the  planter  does  not  care  to  wait  for  material  from 
the  more  desirable  trees,  such  as  honey  locust  or  hackberry,  cotton- 
wood should  be  used.  In  regions  where  hailstorms  are  frequent  and 
severe  considerable  damage  is  often  done  to  the  tender  bark  of  the 
younger  trees. 

For  the  rapid  production  of  fuel  this  tree  can  not  be  excelled.  It 
also  furnishes  a  fair  grade  of  building  material,  but  the  limiber  will 
warp  if  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  most  common  use  of  cotton- 
wood is  for  bridge  planking  and  stall  partitions.  It  is  of  little  value 
for  posts  unless  treated  with  preservative. 

Don't  plant  cottonwood  on  high,  dry  land. 

Don't  plant  cottonwood  for  a  long-lived  tree. 

Don't  plant  pistillate  (female)  plants  if  you  object  to  the  "  cotton." 
Don't  use  cottonwood  in  the  soil  without  preservative. 
Don't  plant  cottonwood  singly  or  in  the  open  if  you  want  quick 
returns. 

Nan'ow-leaf  cottonwood  (Populm  angustifolia  James). — The  most 
widely  known  of  the  poplars,  except  the  common  cottonwood,  cul- 
tivated in  the  plains  region  is  the  narrow-leaf  cottonwotxl.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  plains  from  Canada  to  Colorada  and  is  found  most 
plentifully  along  the  stream  banks  and  in  moist  soils,  where  it 
attains  its  best  development.  Popularly  speaking,  it  is  very  little 
different  from  the  common  cottonwood,  with  which  it  frequently 
associates.  It  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size  as  the  common  cotton- 
wood. 

The  wood  is  soft  and  suitable  mostly  for  planking  and  rough  in- 
door construction  work. 
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W/iife  poplar  (Populm  alba  Linn.). — The  white  poplar  (the  silver- ' 
leaf  poplar)  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe,  but 
has  become  naturalized  through  cultivation*  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  rather  hardy,  but  is  recommended  for  ornamental  or  wind- 
break planting  only.  It  will  not  endure  the  rough  usage  sometimes 
given  the  common  cottonwood.  The  tree  always  is  noticeable  be- 
cause of  the  white,  velvety  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which  are  con- 
spicuous whenever  disturbed  by  the  wind. 

It  has  no  value  for  lumber  or  posts. 

White  icillow  {Salix  fluviatUis  Nutt.). — The  white  willow,  some- 
times calle'd  the  long-leaf  willow,  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
the  trees  of  this  genus.  Like  the  cottonwoods,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related,  it  makes  its  best  development  in  or  near  stream  beds  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  constant  and  not  very  deep.  It  is  used  both 
in  windbreaks  and  for  the  production  of  post  material.  Only  in 
caFes  where  it  will  receive  the  best  of  care  is  it  recommended  for 
upland  planting.  In  the  plains  region  this  species  seems  very 
hardy  within  its  own  range. 

It  is  used  more  for  posts  than  for  other  purposes  because  of  its 
ability  to  resist  decay  for  a  relatively  long  period.  Preservative 
treatment  undoubtedly  would  lengthen  its  life  in  the  soil.  It  is  a 
very  rapid  grower,  but  must  be  planted  rather  close  to  produce 
suitable  material  in  the  shortest  time. 

Don't  plant  white  willow  in  a  dry  situation. 

Don't  fail  to  plant  the  trees  close  together. 

Diamond  willow  {Salix  vesfita  Pursh.). — Diamond  willow,  which 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  large  shrub  than  a  tree,  is  limited 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  region.  It  is  a  native  of  Montana  and 
is  very  hardy.  It  has  the  reputation  of  making  excellent  post  ma- 
terial, even  though  rather  small.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  willows  extensively  advertised  by  nurserymen  as  admirably 
adapted  to  this  region. 

Russian  olive  {Elaeagnus  angmtifolia  Linn.). — The  Russian  olive 
rarely  exceeds  20  feet  in  height,  but  despite  its  shrubby  appearance 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best  trees  for  both  windbreak  and  orna- 
mental planting.  When  planted  alone,  it  rapidly  develops  a  dense 
hedge,  and,  if  not  crowded,  will  spread  out  close  to  the  ground,  a  very 
desirable  trait  in  a  hedge  plant  or  windbreak.  It  is  not  fastidious  in 
its  choice  of  sites,  but  its  growth  is  best  in  soil  which  is  not  too  moist. 
It  is  always  helped  by  cultivation.  It  is  very  hardy  throughout  the 
plains  regions  and  deserves  much  more  attention  than  has  been  given 
it.  Its  unique  silver  foliage  adds  wonderfully  to  any  situation  in 
which  it  is  planted.  It  is  not  recommended  for  timber  production, 
but  will  produce  a  limited  amount  of  fuel. 

Don't  plant  the  Russian  olive  for  timber. 
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Don't  plant  it  on  low  ground. 

Buffalo  berry  {Shepherd'ta  argentea  Nutt.)- — The  buffalo  berry  is 
fully  as  hardy  and  as  beautiful  in  appearance  as  the  Russian  olive. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  shrub;  but  for  hedges,  windbreaks,  and 
ornamental  planting  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  red  and  yellow 
fruit  and  silvery  foliage  make  a  very  pleasing  combination  either 
when  the  trees  are  planted  alone  or  in  a  compact  block.  This  specie^ 
is  a  native  of  Montana  and  may  ])e  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory 
results  in  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plains.  In  some  sections  the 
fruit  is  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Don't  try  to  make  the  buffalo  berry  produce. posts  or  lumber. 

Don't  expect  it  to  make  a  large  shade  tree. 

Siberian  fca  tree  {Caragana  arborescem  Linn.). — Although  essen- 
tially a  shrub,  rarely  over  15  feet  in  height,  the  Siberian  pea  tree 
has  considerable  to  recommend  it  over  some  of  the  more  common 
trees.  It  is  very  hardy  and  lends  itself  readily  to  planting  as  a 
hedge  for  ornament  or  windbreak.  On  the  lawn  it  develops  rapidly 
with  little  care  and  makes  a  very  pleasing  appearance  by  reason  of 
its  yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  suited  to  locations  where  no  water  is 
available. 

Don't  plant  this  tree  for  posts  or  timber. 

CONIFEBS. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  successful  species  for  the  plains  among 
those  trees  which  hold  their  leaves  over  the  winter,  or  evergreens, 
as  the}^  are  sometimes  called,  than  among  hardwoods.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  conifers,  and  many  people  who  desire  to  plant  them 
hesitate  because  of  reputed  losses.  The  roots  are  very  delicate,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  or  wind  for  even  a  few  minutes  will  kill 
the  tree,  whereas  the  roots  of  hardwoods  are  often  exposed  for  a 
much  longer  time  without  great  loss.  AYhen  people  learn  to  care 
for  the  young  trees  and  plant  them  properly,  more  conifers  will  be 
used.  As  a  rule  they  are  slower  growing  than  hardwoods,  but 
eventually  make  the  more  serviceable  trees,  not  only  because  they  are 
drought  resistant  when  thoroughly  established,  but  because  they 
carry  their  dark  green  foliage  all  the  year  and  give  a  cheery  atmos- 
phere to  the  landscape  during  the  winter  months. 

Jach  pine  {Pinus  divarirata  DuMont  de  Cours). — lentil  about  10 
years  ago  very  little  was  known  of  jack  pine,  which  is  native  to  the 
sand  plains  of  the  Lake  States  and  adjoining  territory.  It  is  most 
at  home  on  these  plains,  which  become  very  dry,  but  it  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  great  variety  of  sites  except  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  moisture  and  the  soil  is  heavy. 

Jack  pine  is  being  planted  extensively  in  the  plains  region,  and  in 
practically  every  case  it  has  established  an  enviable  r^^putation  for 
8437°— 17— Bull.  888  2 
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hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  even  under  adverse  conditions. 
Several  hundred  acres  are  planted  annually  to  this  species  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  and  good  results 
have  already  been  secured.  Jack  pine  does  fully  as  well  upon  the 
uplands  and  sandy  land  as  upon  the  more  fertile  bottoms. 

It  is  essential  in  every  case  that  the  tree  be  protected  from  heavy 
grass  and  sod  during  the  first  three  years;  after  that  it  will  care 
for  itself. 

Jack  pine  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  although  not  so  valuable  as, 
western  yellow  pine  is  used  extensively  for  windbreaks,  posts,  poles, 
and  fuel.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  produce  saw  timber  of 
any  value. 

Don't  plant  jack  pine  in  low  wet  ground. 

Don't  plant  jack  pine  to  produce  large  saw  timber. 

Western  yellow  pine  {Pinus  ponderosa  Laws). — Western  yellow 
pine  may  be  recommended  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  jack 
pine.  During  the  first  few  years  it  grows  more  slowly  than  jack 
pine ;  but  this  handicap  is  soon  overcome,  and  at  10  years  of  age  the 
yellow  pine  is  farther  ahead  and  the  tree  is  much  more  symmetrical. 
In  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  where  several  hundred  acres  of  this 
species  have  been  established  by  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  it,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  best  tree  for 
timber  production  in  the  region.  It  may  be  used  in  mixture  with 
other  species  or  as  a  block  of  pure  yellow  pine.  If  not  surrounded,  it 
has  a  tendency,  common  to  most  trees,  to  branch  and  become  scrubby, 
thus  losing  its  sjonmetry  and  much  of  the  real  value  as  a  timber  pro- 
ducer, which  comes  only  when  it  is  compelled  by  crowding  to  make 
a  height  growth  proportionate  to  the  diameter. 

For  general  service,  where  beauty,  hardiness,  and  valuable  ma- 
terial are  desired,  this  tree  is  recommended.  Posts,  poles,  and  other 
construction  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  smaller  trees.  The 
better  specimens  will  furnish  a  good  grade  of  lumber.  The  wood  is 
strong  and  hard. 

The  pine  tip  moth  ^  of ttimes  works  considerable  havoc  by  destroy- 
ing the  terminal  buds.  Where  this  insect  is  not  present  in  large 
numbers,  however,  this  tree  makes  very  good  growth. 

Don't  plant  western  yellow  pine  on  steep  south  slopes. 

Don't  plant  western  yellow  pine  singly  or  without  cultivation. 

Don't  plant  western  yellow  pine  where  neighboring  pines  are  in-  ^ 
fested  by  the  pine  tip  moth. 

Don't  plant  western  yellow  pine  or  western  yellow  pine  seedlings 
or  transplants  shipped  from  an  infested  region  or  nursery. 


1  Eveiria  hushnelli  Busck. 
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SOUTHERN  REGION. 

All  the  species  recommended  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  plains 
legion  may  be  planted  in  the  southern  portion,  which  includes  south- 
eastern Colorado,  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  northern 
Texas,  and  on  account  of  the  more  moderate  temperatures  it  is  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  list.  The  following  additional  species  are  recom- 
mended : 

HARDWOODS. 

Boxelder  {Acer  negundo  Linn.). — The  boxelder,  or  ash-leaved 
maple  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  hardiest  of  the  maples  and 
grows  rather  rapidly;  but  because  of  its  low,  dense  branching  habit 
and  knotted  trunk  it  is  more  desirable  for  windbreaks  or  plantations 
than  for  ornamental  use.  It  does  best  when  planted  rather  close.  It 
is  more  adapted  to  the  trying  conditions  of  the  plains  than  the  Nor- 
way maple,^  which,  although  less  hardy,  is  more  desirable  as  a  shade 
tree  and  is  frequently  used  where  a  fertile,  moist  soil  is  provided. 

The  boxelder  is  recommended  only  for  the  bottom  lands,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  soil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  it  upon  uplands  and 
sandy  soils. 

At  its  best  it  is  short  lived,  and  the  wood  has  unusually  poor  value 
even  for  fuel.  Preference  might  well  be  given  other  species  if  they 
can  be  secured. 

Don't  plant  boxelder  north  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  line. 

Don't  plant  it  in  dry  or  exposed  situations. 

Don't  plant  it  on  uplands  and  sandy  soil. 

Green  ash  {Frax'inus  lanaeolata  Borkh.). — Green  ash  will  endure 
more  severe  conditions  than  the  boxelder  and  is  more  serviceable  in 
general  appearance,  rate  of  growth,  and  quality  of  timber.  In  its 
native  State  it  is  short,  with  well-rounded  head  and  many  crooked 
branches.  It  is  more  desirable  for  windbreaks  or  posts  and  fuel 
than  for  ornament  unless  planted  in  groups  and  given  considerable 
care. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  the  young  plants  may  lose  some  of 
their  tops  through  winter  killing,  but  as  the  trees  get  older  this  ten- 
dency is  overcome.  Native-grown  trees  for  planting  are  preferable 
to  those  raised  in  the  more  himiid  regions.  The  green  ash  responds 
quickly  to  good  treatment,  and  its  value  as  a  producer  of  useful  ma- 
terial is  largely  dependent  upon  the  care  given  it. 

The  wood  is  tough,  durable,  and  straight  grained  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  the  native  woods  for  fence  posts.  It  is  used  also 
for  tool  handles  and  in  some  cases  for  construction  material. 

Don't  plant  green  ash  on  extremely  dry  sites. 


^Aoer  platanoidea. 
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Don't  plant  it  north  of  the  Nebraska- South  Dakota  line. 

Black  locust  {Robinia  pseuddcacia  Linn.). — Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  black  locust  is  often  attacked  by  the  locust  borer,  it  doubt- 
less would  be  planted  more  generally  than  any  other  species  in  the 
plains.  It  makes  more  than  ordinary  growth  on  the  uplands  and 
endures  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  southern  plains  region 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  wood  is  very  durable,  even  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  it 
also  possesses  great  strength  and  fuel  value.  The  borer  ^  attacks 
trees  2  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  those  less  than  2  inches  being  free 
from  injury,  while  trees  3  to  5  inches  suffer  most  severely.  It 
thrives  w^here  there  is  an  abundance  of  goldenrod,  since  the  adults, 
or  beetles,  feed  on  the  pollen  of  this  plant  before  they  are  ready  to 
oviposit.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  experimenting  with  control 
operations  against  it  on  a  large  scale  and  will  publish  the  results 
when  these  are  completed.  The  scheme  followed  by  some  is  to 
establish  a  plantation  every  five  to  eight  years,  so  that  the  material 
can  be  removed  before  it  is  large  enough  for  the  insects  to  do  much 
damage. 

Don't  plant  black  locust  north  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  line. 
Don't  plant  it  on  pure  sand. 

Don't  plant  it  where  borers  are  prevalent  unless  the  adoption  of 
remedial  measures  is  contemplated. 

CONIFERS. 

Red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana.JArm.). — Of  all  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  juniper,  red  cedar  probably  is  the  most  hardy  and  satis- 
factory for  this  region.  Its  preference  is  for  heavy  or  limestone 
soils  and  it  avoids  sandy  soils.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that  its 
growth  is  very  slow.  This  is  in  part  compensated  for,  however,  by 
the  hard,  fine-grained  wood,  which  is  eagerly  sought  for  fence  posts. 

In  the  lawn  this  tree  makes  a  very  pleasing  combination  with  the 
varying  shades  of  green  of  other  species.  It  is  native  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  gradually  is  extending  itself  westward.  The  red  cedar 
is  the  longest-lived  tree  among  those  suitable  for  this  region,  which 
makes  it  excellent  wherever  permanent  trees  are  desired.  It  gives 
protection  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

This  species  should  not  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  an  apple 
orchard.  The  "  cedar  apple  "  fungus,  which  is  one  stage  of  the  apple 
leaf  spot,  may  infect  apple  trees  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
When  planted  alone  and  in  much  exposed  places  red  cedar  should 
not  be  pruned. 

Don't  plant  red  cedar  on  pure  sand. 


^  Cyllene  roHncB  Forst. 
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Don't  plant  red  cedar  near  an  apple  orchard. 

Don't  plant  red  cedar  if  you  want  a  quick-growing  tree. 

Chinese  arhorvitce  (ThiiAja,  orlentalis  Linn.). — Unlike  our  native 
American  arborvitse  the  Chinese  arborvitae  thrives  on  heavy  upland 
or  limestone  soils.  It  is  not  a  large  tree,  but  its  small  size  is  more 
than  offset  by  its  hardiness  and  luxuriance  of  growth.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  windbreaks  and  decorative  planting  about  the 
home,  either  singly  or  in  mixture,  but  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
production  of  timber.  It  is  an  importation  and  little  is  known  con- 
cerning its  behavior  in  old  age,  but  its  hardiness  appeals  to  the  home 
builder  in  this  region. 

Don't  plant  Chinese  arborvitae  on  sandy  areas  without  heavy  soil 
below. 

Don't  plant  this  species  if  you  want  timber. 

MIXED  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  containing  two  or  more  species  in  mixture  are  so  few 
and  of  such  recent  planting  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  them  as 
examples,  but  sufficient  evidence  has  been  collected  to  show  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  is  preferable  to  plant  certain  species 
together.  It  may  be  that  one  species  has  a  very  scant  foliage  and 
another  is  needed  to  make  a  crown  cover  sufficiently  dense  to  shade 
out  the  grass  and  weeds  after  cultivation  has  been  stopped;  or  it 
may  be  advisable  to  plant  a  long-lived  species  with  one  which  comes 
to  early  maturity,  so  that  the  quick-growing  species  may  furnish 
material  and  then  have  its  place  filled  by  the  slower-growing  species. 

If  consideration  is  given  to  this  when  the  plantation  is  established, 
a  better  class  of  material  will  be  secured  and  less  care  will  be  required 
to  produce  it.  It  is,  of  course,  much  more  important  if  posts  and 
lumber  are  to  be  grown  than  if  a  windbreak  is  the  primary  object. 
When  conifers  are  used,  hardwoods  often  may  be  planted  with  them, 
thus  reducing  the  initial  cost  of  the  plantation. 

Below  are  given  a  few  species  which  may  well  be  planted  together : 

Honey  locust  with  hackberry.  Black  locust  Trith  reel  cedar. 

Honey  locust  with  jack  pine.  Green  ash  with  honey  locust. 

White  elm  with  hackberry.  Cottonwood  with  green  ash. 

Black  locust  with  yellow  pine.  Yellow  pine  with  jack  pine. 

For  windbreaks  any  of  the  following  groups  may  be  used,  the  first- 
named  species  being  placed  on  the  side  from  which  the  prevailing 
winds  come.   At  least  two  rows  of  each  species  should  be  used. 

Russian  olive.  Russian  olive.  Green  ash. 

White  elm.  Hackberry.  Honey  locust. 

Hackberry,  Honey  locust.  Cottonwood. 

Cottonwood.  Yellow  pine.  Red  cedar. 

Jack  pine.  Russian  olive. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

Very  frequently  a  demand  exists  for  trees  or  shrubs  which  are 
adapted  primarily  to  ornamental  or  decorative  planting  in  lawns, 
parks,  and  cemeteries  where  it  is  possible  to  furnish  abundant  water, 
cultivation,  and  some  protection  in  winter.  The  following  are  sug- 
gested as  suitable  in  this  region  for  such  purposes.  It  should  be 
understood  that  these  species  will  not  thrive  unless  considerable  care 
and  protection  are  given  them. 

White  birch  {Bet via  papyrifera  Marsh.). — Characterized  by  its  white  bark 
and  rich  green,  drooping  foliage. 

Weeping  birch  {Betula  papyrifera  var.   ?).    A  variety  of  white 

birch,  but  with  smaller  leaves  and  pendulous  branches. 

Basswood  (Tilia  americana  Linn.). — A  rapid  growing  tree  with  large,  rich 
green  leaves.   The  delicate  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 

Soft  or  silver  maple  (Acer  saccharinum  Linn.). — Of  all  the  hardwoods 
planted  in  our  lawns  and  parks  silver  maple  is  probably  the  most  widely 
used,  with  the  possible  exception  of  white  elm.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. The  limbs  are  very  brittle  and  are  often  broken  off  by  the  wind.  It 
is  a  rapid  grower;  but  the  new  growth  is  sometimes  killed  back  at  periods 
of  low  temperature,  and  the  dead  limbs  mar  the  otherwise  pleasing  appearance 
of  the  tree. 

Hardy  catalpa  {Catalpa  speciosa  Warder). — Hardy  catalpa  demands  rich 
soil  and  the  best  attention;  but  the  wealth  of  blossoms  in  July,  when  most  of 
our  other  trees  are  out  of  flower,  compensates  to  a  certain  exent  for  the  extra 
care.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  low  temperature.  Because  if  injudicious  adver- 
tising this  species  has  been  introduced  into  regions  where  it  can  never  be 
expected  to  give  satisfaction. 

Black  walnut  {Jiiglans  nigra  Linn.). — Black  walnut  is  familiar  to  nearly 
every  one  through  the  edible  fruit  or  nuts.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  but 
furnishes  only  a  limited  amount  of  shade.  The  brittle  branches  are  often 
broken  in  the  wind. 

Bur  oak  {Quercus  macrocarpa  Michx.). — In  certain  favorable  locations  on 
the  plains,  possessing  rich  soil  and  considerable  moisture,  bur  oak  may  be 
grown,  but  it  is  a  slow  grower  and  will  develop  into  scarcely  more  than  a 
shrub.  It  will  thrive  in  well-cared-for  lawns,  but  can  not  be  recommended  for 
general  plains  planting. 

Sycamore  {Platatius  occidentalis  Linn.). — The  plane,  or  button-ball  tree, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  green  and  white 
mottled  bark  and  the  small  rounded  heads,  carrying  the  seed,  which  remain 
on  the  tree  over  winter. 

Horse  chestnut  {Aesculus  glabra  Willd.). — The  horse  chestnut,  noticeable  by 
reason  of  its  peculiar  leaves  and  richly  colored  blossoms,  is  used  where  con- 
siderable contrast  is  desired.  It  is  too  large  a  tree  for  small  lawns  and  some- 
times is  objected  to  on  account  of  the  fruit  and  numerous  pods  which  cover  the 
ground  in  early  fall. 

Mountain  ash  {Sorbus  americanu  Marsh). — A  relatively  hardy  ornamental 
tree,  with  w^ell-developed  crown  and  bright  orange-colored  berries,  which  per- 
sist until  late  in  the  fall. 

Barberry  (Berberis  thunbergia  D.  C). — A  hardy  shrub,  made  noticeable  in 
the  summer  by  its  yellow  flowers  and  in  the  winter  by  the  bright  red  berries, 
which  are  long  persistent. 
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Purple  barberry  {Berbcru  milyariH  atropurpurea  Linn.). — Similar  to  green 
barberry,  but  marked  by  rich  purple  leaves. 

DoiKjlas  fir  (sometimes  called  red  lir,  red  spruce,  or  Douglas  spruce) 
{Pscudotaufja  taxi  folia  (Lam.)  Britton.).— A  rapid-growing  conifer,  excellent 
lor  lawns  and  for  group  planting  in  i)arks  and  similar  areas.  A  wide  range  in 
colors  makes  it  very  popular  for  landscape  work. 

Colorado  blue  spruce  (Picca  parryana  Sarg.). — A  hardy  conifer  in  a  rich, 
moist  soil  and  very  conspicuous  for  its  rich,  bluish-green  foliage.  Grows 
much  more  slowly  than  Douglas  fir,  but  is  extensively  used  where  pleasing 
landscape  effects  are  desired. 

White  fir  {Abies  concolor  Lindl.  &  Gord.). — A  moisture-loving  conifer  in 
much  the  same  class  as  blue  spruce,  but  with  a  lighter  foliage.  Needles  are  long 
and  flattened  instead  of  square  and  pointed,  as  with  the  spruce.  The  white 
fir  is  adapted  more  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  region. 

DETAILS  OF  PLANTING. 

CHOICE  OF  PLANTING  STOCK. 

A  plantation  established  with  poor  stock  always  is  handicapped. 
The  purchase  of  cheap  stock,  simply  because  it  is  cheap,  is  poor 
economy,  for  often  it  results  in  failure. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  hardwoods  may  be  grown  easily  from 
seed,  and  the  possibility  of  buying  stock  which  is  not  true  to  name  or 
of  having  it  injured  in  transit  a^'oided.  If  the  farm  maintains  a 
garden  plot,  the  hardwood  seedlings  may  be  grown  there  and  planted 
out  in  the  field  when  one  year  old.  The  seed  of  the  desired  species 
may  be  purchased  or  collected  locally,  sown  in  rows,  and  handled 
much  the  same  as  vegetable  seed.  The  plants  should  be  watered  and 
cultivated,  so  that  they  will  become  as  large  as  posisble  during  the 
season.  After  the  first  of  September  water  should  be  applied  only 
to  keep  the  gromid  from  drying  out  completely.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  harden  the  tender  wood  to  withstand  frost. 

Cuttings  may  be  used  successfully^  for  growing  the  planting  stock 
for  such  trees  as  willows  and  cottonwoods.  These  cuttings,  which  are 
best  made  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
should  be  about  10  inches  in  length  and  taken  from  1 -year-old  or 
2-year-old  twigs  of  vigorous,  healthy  trees.  Cuttings  should  be  made 
always  with  slanting  strokes  of  a  very  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  avoid 
bruising  the  bark.  If  trees  free  from  seed,  or  bloom,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  are  desired,  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  trees  which 
observation  has  shown  do  not  produce  seed.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  made  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles  of  about  50  and  buried  in 
cool,  moist,  well-drained  sand  until  spring.  As  soon  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  and  always  before  the  soil  dries  out,  the  cuttings  should 
be  set  out,  with  the  buds  pointing  upward,  leaving  two  or  three  inches 
above  ground.  The  soil  shouhl  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  stems,  and 
if  it  is  not  soft  it  is  better  to  make  holes  for  the  cuttings  with  a 
round  bar  or  dibble. 
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Trees  grown  from  large  nuts,  such  as  walnut  and  oak,  are  best 
propagated  by  planting  the  nut  where  the  mature  tree  is  desired.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  long,  heavy  taproot,  even  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  makes  transplanting  difficult  and  the  loss  heavy.  Black  walnut 
is  best  planted  in. the  fall. 

Conifers  are  much  more  difficult  to  raise  than  hardwoods,  and  un- 
less a  large  project  is  undertaken  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  raise 
them.  Thrifty  stock  may  be  purchased  from  reliable  nurserymen 
and  in  some  cases  at  cost  from  nurseries  maintained  by  the  State. 
Stock  grown  as  near  as  possible  to  the  region  of  planting  is  always 
preferable. 

If  hardwoods  are  used,  1-year  seedlings  give  best  results  under 
normal  conditions.  Large  stock  should  be  avoided.  It  is  more 
expensive  and  requires  more  time  and  attention  to  plant.  If  conifers 
are  used,  nothing  smaller  than  3-year-old  transplants  should  be 
tried.  Transplants  are  preferable  to  seedlings  because  of  the  larger 
mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

METHODS  OF  PLANTING. 

Planting  methods  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
stock  and  the  condition  of  the  site.  When  stock  is  received  for  plant- 
ing, the  first  precaution  is  to  see  that  it  has  not  dried  out.  The  roots 
never  should  be  exposed  to  the  sim  or  drying  air.  The  roots  of 
stock  that  is  packed  in  crates  should  be  moistened  thoroughly  before 
the  trees  are  removed.  If  the  trees  are  extra-large  conifers  and  the 
roots  of  each  tree  are  protected  with  earth  bound  with  a  cloth  cover- 
ing, the  whole  should  be  planted  without  removing  the  wrapper.  In 
any  case,  all  small  stock,  if  it  can  not  be  planted  at  once,  should  be 
heeled  in  in  a  cool,  moist  situation.    The  tops  should  not  be  covered. 

All  grassy,  weedy,  or  heavy  land  should,  if  it  is  practicable,  be 
plowed  and  harrowed  at  least  12  months  before  the  trees  are  planted. 
Fall  plowing  is  preferable.  If  manure  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  plowing  to  enable  it  to  decay.  If  it  is  placed 
fresh  next  to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  there  is  danger  of 
"  burning  "  them.  Although  plowing  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it 
is  productive  of  good  results,  and  the  benefits  are  several  times  as 
great  as  those  secured  by  caring  for  the  gi-ound  after  the  stock  is 
set  out.  It  is  still  better  to  use  ground  which  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  two  or  three  years.  Young  plants  need  just  as  much  care 
as  a  garden,  and  their  growth  will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
care  they  receive. 

Planting  may  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways :  By  the  slit  method  or 
by  the  individual-hole  method. 

Either  of  these  meth6ds  may  be  worked  out  in  a  shallow  furrow. 
It  is  very  desirable  on  sod  ground  to  plow  a  furrow  if  complete 
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cultivation  of  the  planting  iirea  can  not  be  carried  put.  This  will 
remove  the  grass  cover  and  will  make  the  work  much  cheaper.  All 
sod  or  grass  cover  should  be  removed  from  a  space  at  least  15  inches 
square  before  a  tree  is  planted,  provided  it  is  not  set  in  a  furrow. 

SLIT  METHOD. 

The  slit  method  is  the  cheapest  and  in  light,  sandy  soils  the  best. 
A  spade  is  used  to  open  a  wedge-shaped  hole  in  the  ground  by 
moving  it  forward  and  backward.  Into  this  opening  the  tree  roots 
are  suspended  full  length,  and  the  earth  is  pressed  firmly  around 
them  by  a  thrust  of  the  foot  which  closes  the  hole. 

DEEP-HOLE  METHOD. 

A  hole  is  dug  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the 
tree  roots  without  crowding.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  putting 
the  soil  back  on  the  roots  to  see  that  no  large  rocks  or  sods  are 
allowed  to  fall  in,  because  of  the  possibility  of  leaving  air  spaces, 
which  will  cause  the  plant  roots  to  dry  out.  Holes  never  should  be 
dug  a  long  time  in  advance  of  planting,  unless  it  be  in  the  fall,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  drying  out.  If  there  is  a  hardpan  or 
stratum  of  soil  impervious  to  water  at  the  bottom,  this  should  be 
broken  up  thoroughly  with  tools  or  a  light  charge  of  dynamite. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  tree  will  not  thrive. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  the  spring.  The  best  results  are  se- 
cured from  the  earliest  planting.  This  rule  has  no  exception  in  the 
plains  region.  Fall  planting  may  be  advisable  in  certain  cases 
where  it  is  possible  to  give  each  tree  individual  attention,  but  in 
every  case  where  general  planting  has  been  done  after  the  growing 
season  has  passed  failure  has  resulted.  When  trees  are  planted  in 
the  spring,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  summer's  growth  and 
the  accummulated  winter  moisture,  and  the  liability  of  loss  from 
winter  heaving  caused  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  is  slight. 
It  is  also  a  decided  advantage  if  the  planting  can  be  done  on  damp, 
cloudy  days,  thus  affording  the  tender  roots  protection  from  the 
hot  sun  and  wind. 

SPACING. 

The  amount  of  cultivation  to  be  given  a  plantation  determines  to 
a  certain  extent  the  spacing  of  the  trees.  If  the  plantation  is  nearly 
square,  room  may  be  made  for  working  a  cultivator  both  ways  by 
setting  the  trees  in  the  rows  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  rows,  but 
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if  a  long,  narrow  windbreak  is  being  developed  it  is  doubtless  prefer- 
able to  have  the  trees  close  together  in  rows  that  are  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  cultivation  to  be  carried  on  for  several  years.  A  spacing 
of  2  by  8  feet  will  give  the  same  number  of  trees  per  acre  as  a  4  by  4 
spacing,  and  will  provide  for  a  much  longer  period  of  cultivation. 
The  aim  should  be  to  ke^p  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  If  the 
trees  are  not  close  enough  to  accomplish  this,  cultivation  must  be 
practiced,  and  the  spacing  should  provide  for  sufficient  room  for  a 
team  and  tools  to  pass  easily  without  injuring  the  bark  of  the  trees 
or  breaking  olf  the  limbs.  The  tendency  is  to  set  the  trees  too  close 
rather  than  too  far  apart.  In  general,  the  rule  is  that  a  wide  spacing 
with  frequent  cultivation  is  productive  of  better  results  in  the  arid 
regions  than  close  spacing  and  less  frequent  cultivation.  However, 
on  those  farms  which  are  favored  with  river  bottom  land  the  trees 
should  be  spaced  much  closer,  since  the  yield  will  be  greater  and  the 
trees  will  be  better  formed.  In  plantations  closeh^  spaced  some  of  the 
smaller  or  stunted  specimens  may  be  thinned  out  and  used  for  fuel 
or  posts  if  the  trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other  too  much. 

It  is  much  easier  to  plant  trees  for  protection  from  the  wind  or 
for  the  production  of  posts  and  fuel  than  to  make  a  combination 
of  the  two,  because  the  removal  of  much  material  may  lessen  the 
value  of  the  windbreak  unless  it  is  very  large  and  planned  to  furnish 
other  products.  If  it  is  desired  primarily  to  grow  posts  or  similar 
material,  the  lower  branches  must  be  pruned  off  and  the  worthless 
trees  cut  out,  which  results,  of  course,  in  less  obstruction  to  the 
wind  and  very  little  protection  from  it  unless  the  planted  area  is 
of  considerable  size.  If  a  windbreak  is  most  desired,  the  trees 
should  be  spaced  much  more  closely  in  the  row  without  so  much  con- 
sideration for  size,  in  order  that  the  branches  filling  up  between 
the  rows  may  reach  the  ground,  shade  out  the  weeds  and  grass, 
and  make  a  dense  shelter  and  an  effective  hindrance  to  the  wind.  A 
spacing  of  2  by  8  feet  gives  good  results  in  a  windbreak,  if  the 
trees  are  arranged  alternately  in  the  rows,  but  for  a  timber  or  post 
plantation  most  trees  may  be  set  8  by  8  or  10  by  10  feet  and  cultivated 
carefully. 
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Table  1. — Sjjncin!/  find  soils  best  nclaittcd  to  each  spcfivx  ami  pnulucts  frotn 

each  kind  of  wood. 


Spedes.       I  Spacing.  I  Most  suitable  soil. 


Hardwoods:  Feet. 
lloney  locust  10  by  10 


Hackberry . . 
White  elm... 


8  by  8 
8  by  8 


Black  locust.  8  by  8 

i 

Green  ash...  8  by  8 

Boxelder   8  by  8 


Cottonwood 


Willows . 


Russian  olive 


Buffalo  berry 

Sil>erian  pea 
trcf . 


Conifers: 

Jac-k  pine. 


Yellow  pine. 


Red  cedar . 


Chinese  ar- 
bor v  it  a\ 


10  by  10 

8  by  8 

4  by  8 

2  by  8 
4  by  8 

6  by  8 

6  by  8 

4  by  S 
4  by  8 


Heavy  loam. 


Light  or  heavy 
soils,  if  not  low. 

Wide  range  light 
to  heavy.  Mod- 
erately moist. 

Dry  upland  


Moist  loam  bot- 
tom lands. 

Bottom  lands. 
Avoid  sand  or 
uplands. 

Moist  bottom  land 


Prefers  moist 
loamy  soils. 
Heavy  uplands 
if  well  culti- 
vated. 

Thrives  on  dry 
uplands. 

Moderately  dry 

soils. 
Moist  loamy  soils. 


Sandy  soils.  Avoid 
heavy  and  very 
moist  soils. 

Endures  more 
moisture  than 
jack  pine. 

Heavy  or  lime- 
stone soils. 

 do  


Products  obtainable  in- 


to 10  years.        20  to  25  years.        Over  50  years. 


Small  posts. 
Cordwood. 


 do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Cordwood. 


Small  posts  and 
stakes.  Cord- 
wood. 

Posts.  Cord- 
wood. 


Small  posts  and 
stakes. 


Windbreaks,  or- 
nament, and 
hedges. 

Ornament  and 
hedges. 

Hedges,  wind- 
break, and  or- 
nament. 

Windbreaks  


.do. 


Windbreaks  and 

hedges. 
 do  


First  and  second 
class  posts. 
Stakes,  Cord- 

WfMxl. 

First  and  second 
class  posts. 
Cordwood. 

....do  


.do. 


.do. 


First  and  second 
class  posts. 

First  and  second 
class  posts. 
(  ordwood.  Nar- 
row lumber. 

First  and  second 
class  posts. 


Windbreaks,  or- 
nament, and 
hedges. 

Ornament  and 
hedges. 

Hedges,  wind- 
break, and  or- 
nament. 

First  and  second 
clatss  posts. 
Cordwood. 

 do  


Lumber, 
bcrs,  • 

Lumber, 


tim* 


Posts  and  tim- 
bers if  not  de- 
stroyed by 
borers. 

Lumber. 

Posts. 


Lumber. 


Hedges,  wind- 
break, and  or- 
nament. 


Lumber. 


First  and  second    First  and  .'^econd 
rlass  posts.         i     class  posts. 

Hedges  and  orna-  j  Windbreaks, 
ment.  I 


Table  2. — Number  of  trees  per  acre  with  varioua  spaeings. 


Spacing. 
Feet. 


Number  of 
trees. 


3  4,840 

4  3,630 

5  2,904 

0  2.420 


by 
by 

1)V 

i»y 

by  4  2,  722 

by  5  2,178 

by  G  1.8in 

by  8  1,361 

by  5  1,  742 

by  6^  1,  4o2 

by  7  1.244 


Spacing. 
Feet. 


Number  of 
tree.s. 


5  by 

6  by 
6  by 
6  by 
8  by 
8  l)v 
8  by 

10  by 
10  bv 
10  l)y 
15  by 


CULTIVATION. 


8_. 
6-- 
8- 
10. 
8_. 
10- 
12. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
15. 


089 
210 
907 
726 
680 
544 
453 
435 
363 
2^H) 
193 


rnltivation  is  just  as  nocossarv  in  cstahlishin^;  a  successful  plan- 
tation of  trees  as  in  other  lim  -  of  ;i*iriculturc,  an<l  tlic  aro 
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proportionate  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  keeping  the  soil 
loose  and  free  from  weeds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  trees  can 
be  grown  in  a  weedy  or  grassy  area  without  some  cultivation  or  pro- 
tection from  the  more  rapid  growing  plants.  If  a  quick,  healthy 
grovN  th  is  desired,  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  insuring  it  than 
to  cultivate.  No  other  factor  goes  so  far  toward  lessening  the  loss 
resulting  from  insufficient  moisture.  To  be  most  effective,  cultiva- 
tion should  be  begun  at  least  one  year  before  the  trees  are  planted. 

A  large  proportion  of  failures  in  plantations  are  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  planters.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
native  trees  receive  only  the  care  that  nature  gives,  and  therefore  it  is 
only  necessary  to  j)lant  them  and  they  will  care  for  themselves.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made.  Trees,  the  same  as  other  plants,  need 
attention  if  they  are  to  do  well;  and  cultivation,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  and  the 
conservation  of  moisture,  encourages  the  grov\'th  of  the  tree  most 
effectively^ 

Cultivation  should  be  shallow.  The  rocts  of  many  trees  run  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  if  these  are  injured  by  cultivation  the 
tree  may  be  stunted  in  its  growth. 

Cultivation  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  rain. 
This  forms  a  dust  mulch,  which  is  the  best  means  of  saving  the  mois- 
ture already  in  the  ground. 

Cultivation  should  not  be  continued  after  the  middle  of  July. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  development  or  growth  of  new  wood  late  in 
the  season  which  may  be  injured  by  severe,  early  frosts.  The  danger 
from  this  source  is  greater  than  is  realized  ordinarily;  oftentimes 
hardy  young  trees  are  killed  back  to  the  ground  following  late  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation. 

Don't  let  the  weeds  get  so  high  that  a  plow  must  be  used  to  destroy 
them.  They  rob  the  trees  of  moisture,  and  the  plow  will  injure  the 
fine  tree  roots. 

THINNING. 

The  object  of  thinning  is  to  rid  the  stand  of  those  trees  which, 
because  of  either  their  unhealthy  condition  or  crowded  position,  are 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  more  desirable  individuals.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  in  other  crops  which  are  thinned  to  promote  the 
best  development  of  a  portion  rather  than  a  poor  growth  of  the  entire 
crop.  When  trees  are  young,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  conditions 
around  them,  and  if  they  are  crowded  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
stimulation  of  growth  and  an  improvement  in  quality  in  the  thriftier 
individuals  and  a  failure  in  the  poorer  class.  This  process,  which 
is  entirely  natural,  disposes  of  a  great  many  of  the  weaker  trees,  but 
if  continued  too  long  may  stunt  some  of  the  best  trees.   It  is  at  this 
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stage  that  thinning  becomes  a  necessity  and  the  weak  and  deformed 
individuals  are  removed. 

Need  of  thinning  is  indicated  when  there  are  many  dead  or  dying 
trees  in  the  stand,  or  w  hen  the  trees  are  very  slender  in  proportion  to 
their  height.  A  stand  in  need  of  thinning  often  has  the  crowns  of 
all  the  trees  densely  matted  or  so  closely  interlocked  that  growth 
apparently  has  ceased.  If  the  condition  of  the  stand  is  such  that  the 
growth  will  not  be  lessened,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  postpone  the 
thinning  until  there  is  enough  merchantable  material  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  removing  it  from  the  stand.  The  first  thinning  will  yield 
fuel  and  small  posts,  and  if  the  poorer  material  is  removed  each  time 
each  subsequent  thinning  w^ill  yield  bigger  and  better  material. 
Care  should  be  be  exercised  not  to  remove  so  much  material  that  the 
sunlight  will  induce  a  sod  cover  under  the  trees.  The  opening  in  the 
tops  should  close  in  three  or  four  years.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  a  large  grove  or  plantation  the  shade  afforded  by 
the  dense  crowns  of  the  trees  takes  the  place  of  cultivation  in  keeping 
the  grass  down  and  lessening  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil. 

More  care  is  necessary  in  thinning  a  windbreak  or  a  plantation  with 
rows  wide  apart,  but  trees  spaced  closely  in  the  rows,  than  in  remov- 
ing crowded  material  from  a  stand  evenly  spaced  both  ways.  Trees 
planted  in  wide  rows  always  have  a  chance  to  branch  tow^ard  the 
opening  betw^een  the  rows,  thereby  relieving  themselves  of  the  crowd- 
ing in  the  row ,  and  when  any  tree  is  removed  from  the  row  there  is 
crowding  from  only  two  sides  to  fill  the  crown  space!  Less  crowding 
gives  the  poorer  trees  more  of  a  chance,  necessitating  better  judgment 
in  removing  from  the  crowded  row  inferior  trees  Avhich  in  an  entirely 
closed  plantation  Avould  be  killed  out  by  natural  means. 

PRUNING. 

Pruning  is  the  removal  of  some  portion  of  a  living  tree  and  its 
purpose  may  be — 

(a)  To  dispose  of  dead  or  diseased  material. 

(h)  To  renew^  or  stimulate  growth. 

(c)  To  modify  the  form  of  the  tree. 
This  operation,  which  is  essential  to  the  best  growth  and  development 
of  a  tree,  never  should  be  done  carelessly. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  stem  free  from  branches,  the  young 
tree  should  be  pruned  gradually  and  a  very  few  of  the  lower  limbs 
removed  each  year.  In  order  to  have  a  well-developed  stem  the  crown 
must  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  material.  The  tendency  of  the  aver- 
age person  is  to  prune  either  too  much  or  not  at  all.  On  young  trees 
the  priming  may  be,  carried  too  far  up  the  stem,  so  that  the  ti-ee 
becomes  top-heavy  and  is  deformed  or  broken  off  in  the  first  storm. 
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Pruning  is  practiced  most  often  to  modif}^  the  form  of  a  tree,  but 
in  man}^  cases  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  induce  production  of  mer- 
chantable material.  Some  species,  like  the  boxelder  or  black  locust, 
may  sprout  freely  from  the  root  collar,  and  unless  the  sprouts  are 
removed  promptly  the  new  growth  will  pass  into  them  and  several 
small  stems  will  develop  rather  than  one  large  one.  Such  trees  as 
the  hone}?^  locust  and  white  elm  have  a  tendency  to  branch  too  near 
the  ground.  By  removing  the  lower  limbs  a  longer,  straighter  mer- 
chantable stem  will  be  produced. 

Carelessness  in  pruning  is  manifest  usually  in  the  rough  knots 
and  stubs  left  wherever  the  limbs  are  cut  off.  These  scars  and  broken 
surfaces  make  a  breeding  ground  for  wood-rotting  fungi;  and 
through  them  decay  may  reach  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  causing  it  to 
die  or  break  off,  or  may  produce  a  cavity  in  the  stem,  making  it 
almost  worthless.  Pruning  always  should  be  done  with  sharp  tools 
to  avoid  a  bruised  surface,  and  as  little  of  the  limb  should  be  left  as 
possible.  The  cut  should  be  even  with  the  main  stem.  In  removing 
large,  heavy  limbs  there  is  always  danger  of  the  limb  tearing  the 
bark  on  the  underside.  This  may  be  lessened  by  making  two  cuts 
in  the  branch,  one  on  the  underside  of  the  limb  near  the  tree  and 
the  other  on  the  upper  side  15  or  20  inches  beyond  the  lower.  AYhen 
the  limb  has  dropped  the  remaining  stub  may  be  cut  close  to  the 
trunk.  Water  and  fungus  spores  may  be  kept  out  of  fresh  wounds 
or  cuts  by  applying  common  lead  paint  immediately. 

Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year,  if  care  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  the  danger  of  separating  the  bark  from  the  body  is  least 
if  the  pruning  is  done  in  fall  or  winter,  when  the  tree  is  dormant 
and  the  sap  is  not  flowing.  About  one-third  of  the  top  and  branches 
of  a  hardwood  should  be  cut  back  when  the  tree  is  set  out. 

PROTECTION. 

Grazing  animals  never  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  plantation  as 
a  pasture.  The  trees  are  damaged,  reproduction  either  by  seed  or 
sprouts  is  made  impossible,  and  the  continued  trampling  tends  to 
make  the  ground  hard  and  dry,  thus  robbing  the  trees  of  the  moisture 
which  they  always  need. 

Fire  also  is  an  enemy  of  the  plantation,  and  unless  the  trees  are 
otherwise  guarded  fire  lines  from  5  to  6  feet  wide  should  be  plowed 
around  the  area  and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  as  long  as  there 
is  danger  from  this  source. 

Cropping  the  plantation  is  a  fruitful  source  of  loss.  Crops  should 
not  be  planted  between  the  rows,  unless  it  be  small  truck  for  one  or 
two  years.  If  the  soil  is  so  rich  or  moist  as  to  permit  the  handling 
of  crops  between  the  rows,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  more  trees  per 
acre. 
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Some  loss  is  occasioned  by  rabbits  and  pocket  gophers.  Rabbits 
may  be  destroyed  by  poisoning  with  strychnine  sohition  sprinkled 
upon  alfalfa  leaves  and  distributed  along  frequented  runways  or 
about  feeding,  grounds.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  safeguard 
domestic  animals  from  this  poison.  Pocket  gophers  may  be  poi- 
soned by  sprinkling  a  mixture  of  strychnine  and  saccharine  upon 
cubes  of  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  or  beets,  which  are  then  inserted 
into  the  underground  runw^ays.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  made  extensive  studies  of  methods  of  de- 
stroying rodent  pests,  and  should  be  consulted  to  obtain  specific 
instructions  regarding  their  eradication. 

Insects  may  cause  serious  damage,  and  where  the  attack  is  severe 
aid  should  be  sought  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  from  the  experiment  station  maintained  by  the  State,  speci- 
mens of  the  insects  or  their  work,  or  both,  being  forwarded  whenever 
possible. 

WHERE  TO  SECURE  TREES  AND  SEED. 

A  list  of  dealers  handling  tree  seed  and  nursery  stock  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'TS  FOR  TREE  PLANTERS. 

Don't  plant  on  ground  poorly  prepared. 

Don't  plant  on  raw,  new,  or  soddy  ground. 

Don't  buy  a  poor  grade  of  stock.   Consult  several  nurseries. 

Don't  plant  late  in  the  spring.   Early  work  gives  best  results. 

Don't  allow  plants  to  become  dry. 

Don't  dig  shallow  holes.  Loosen  up  the  soil. 

Don't  dig  small  holes.   Tree  roots  must  not  be  cramped. 

Don't  put  grassy  sods  in  a  hole.   Air  spaces  will  kill  the  tree. 

Don't  put  manure  in  direct  contact  with  tree  roots. 

Don't  plant  carelessly.    You  are  working  for  the  future. 

Don't  trim  conifers  when  planting. 

Don't  plant  hardwoods  without  cutting  back  one-third  of  the  top. 

Don't  fail  to  cultivate  thoroughly. 

Don't  let  weeds  grow.  The  trees  need  the  moisture. 

Don't  rob  the  plantation  by  planting  other  crops  in  it. 

Don't  allow  any  stock  within  the  plantation. 

Don't  expect  a  large  grove  in  a  year.   Trees  grow  slowly. 
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IX  every  househohd,  no  matter  how  economical  the 
housewife,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  table  scraps 
and  kitchen  waste  which  has  feeding  value  but  which, 
if  not  fed,  finds  its  way  into  the  garbage  pail. 

Poultry  is  the  only  class  of  domestic  animals  which 
is  suitable  for  converting  this  waste  material,  right 
where  it  is  produced  in  the  city,  into  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  in  the  form  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

Each  hen  in  her  pullet  year  should  produce  10  dozen 
eggs.  The  average  size  of  the  back-yard  flock  should 
be  at  least  10  hens.  Thus  each  flock  would  produce  in 
a  year  100  dozens  of  eggs  which,  at  the  conservative 
value  of  25  cents  a  dozen,  would  be  worth  $25. 

keeping  a  back-yard  poultry  flock  the  family 
would  not  only  help  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  but 
would  have  eggs  of  a  quality  and  freshness  which  are 
oft-en  difficult  to  obtain. 

Remember  that  eggs  produced  by  the  back-yard 
flock  cost  very  little,  as  the  fowls  are  fed  largely  upon 
waste  materials. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  HOME  POULTRY. 

THE  keeping  of  a  small  flock  of  laying  hens  on  a  town  or  village 
lot  or  in  a  city  back  yard  is  an  important  branch  of  poultry 
keeping.  Though  the  value  of  the  product  from  each  flock  is  small 
of  itself  the  aggregate  is  large.  The  product  of  such  a  flock,  both  in 
the  form  of  eggs  and  fowls  for  the  table,  may  be  produced  at  a 
relatively  low  cost,  because  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  table  scraps 
and  kitchen  waste  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away.  A  small 
flock  of  hens,  even  as  few  as  six  or  eight,  should  produce  eggs  enough, 
where  used  economically,  for  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons  through- 
out the  entire  year,  except  during  the  molting  period  of  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  By  the  preservation  of  surplus  eggs  produced  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  this  period  of  scarcity  can  be  provided 


Fig.  1. — Poultry  house  and  run  In  a  back  yard. 
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for.  The  keeping  of  pullets  instead  of  hens  also  will  insure  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  at  this  time.  Xot  only  will  the  eggs  from  the  home 
flock  material^  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  superior  freshness 
and  qualit}^  of  the 'eggs  are  in  themselves  well  worth  the  effort  ex- 
pended. Eggs  are  a  highly  nutritious  food  and  are  so  widely  used 
as  to  be  almost  indispensable,  and  an  occasional  chicken  dinner  is 
relished  by  everyone. 

Where  conditions  render  it  feasible  and  cheap  small  flocks  of 
poultry  should  be  kept  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  by  families 
in  villages  and  towns,  and  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities. 
The  need  for  this  extension  of  poultry  raising  is  particularly  great  in 
those  sections  where  the  consumption  of  poultry  products  exceeds 
the  production,  with  the  result  that  prices  are  high. 

OVERCOMING  OBJECTIONS  TO  KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  THE  CITY. 

Objection  is  frequently  raised  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  towns 
and  cities  because  of  the  odor  which  may  result  and  also  because  of 
the  noise  which  is  made  by  roosters  crowing,  particularly  in  the  early 
morning.  In  some  cases  city  regulations  have  been  formulated  to 
prevent  or  to  control  poultry  keeping.  "\Miere  there  are  city  regula- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  find  out  their  provisions  and  to  conform  to 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  poultrj^  flock  to  become  a 
nuisance  to  neighbors.  If  the  dropping  boards  are  cleaned  daily  and 
the  houses  and  yards  are  kept  in  a  reasonably  clean  condition  there 
will  be  no  annoying  odors. 

The  male  bird  need  not  be  a  nuisance.  Unless  it  is  intended  to 
hatch  chickens  from  the  flock  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  a  male  bird. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  male  in  the  flock  will  have  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  hens.  If  it  is  desired  to  mate 
the  hens  and  to  hatch  chicks  the  male  bird  should  be  sold  or  eaten 
just  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over.  This  is  desirable  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  noise,  but  also  to  save  the  feed  that 
would  be  eaten  by  the  male  and  for  the  reason  that  the  eggs  pro- 
duced after  the  male  is  disposed  of  will  be  infertile.  Since  these 
eggs  are  incapable  of  chick  development  they  keep  much  better  than 
fertile  eggs  and  consequently  are  superior  for  preserving  or  for 
market. 

The  flock  must  be  kept  confined;  otherwise  the  hens  will  stray  into 
neighbors'  yards  and  gardens,  where  they  may  cause  damage  and 
are  almost  sure  to  cause  ill  feeling. 

KIND  OF  FOWLS  TO  KEEP. 

Householders  usually  desire  not  only  eggs  for  the  table  and  for 
cooking,  but  also  an  occasional  chicken  to  eat.  For  this  reason  one 
of  the  general-purpose  breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyan- 
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dotte,  Rhode  Island  Red,  or  Orpington,  is  preferable  to  the  smaller 
egg  breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns.  Not  only  do  the  mature  fowls 
of  these  breeds,  because  of  their  larger  size,  make  better  table  fowls 
than  the  Leghorns,  but  the  young  chickens  for  the  same  reason  make 
better  friers  and  roasters,  "whereas  chickens  of  the  egg  breeds  are 
only  suitable  for  the  smaller  broilers.  The  general-purpose  breeds 
are  also  "  broody  "  breeds,  the  hens  making  good  sitters  and  mothers, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  hatch  and  raise 
chickens,  since  the  hens  of  the  egg  breeds  seldom  go  broody  and 
are  in  any  event  rather  unreliable  sitters  and  mothers.  If,  however, 
the  production  of  eggs  outweighs  the  desire  for  an  occasional  table 
fowl,  the  lighter  egg  breeds  undoubtedly  w411  be  found  better,  be- 
cause they  lay  as  many  eggs  and  do  so  on  less  feed,  with  the  result 
that  they  produce  the  eggs  more  cheaply.  It  is  by  all  means  advis- 
able to  keep  some  pure  breed  or  variet3\  Where  this  is  done,  sales 
at  a  profitable  figure  can  often  be  made  of  breeding  stock  which  it 
is  intended  to  market  or  of  eggs  for  hatching. 

SIZE  OF  FLOCK. 

The  size  of  the  flock  which  can  be  most  efficiently  kept  will  depend 
first  of  all  upon  the  space  available  and,  secondly,  upon  the  amount 
of  table  scraps  or  other  waste  Avhich  is  available  for  feed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  overstock  the  available  space.  Better  results  will 
be  obtained  from  a  few  hens  in  a  small  yard  than  from  a  larger  num- 
ber. The  back-yard  poultry  flock  rarely  will  consist  of  over  20  or 
25  hens  and  in  many  cases  of  not  more  than  8  or  10,  or  occasional!}' 
of  only  3  or  4.  For  a  flock  of  20  to  25  hens  a  space  of  not  less  than 
25  by  30  feet  should  be  available  for  a  yard.  Where  less  space  is 
available,  the  size  of  the  flock  should  be  reduced,  allowing  on  the 
average  20  to  30  square  feet  per  bird.  A  few  hens  are  sometimes 
kept  successfully  with  a  smaller  yard  alloAvance  than  this,  but  if  the 
space  is  available  a  yard  of  the  size  indicated  should  be  used. 

PROCURING  STOCK. 

The  best  way  for  the  city  poultry  keeper  to  procure  hens  is  to 
purchase  them  in  the  fall.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  pullets 
rather  than  older  hens,  and  the  pullets  selected  should  be  well  ma- 
tured, so  that  they  will  begin  to  lay  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Evidences  of  the  maturit}^  of  pullets  are  the  development  and  red 
color  of  the  comb  and  a  size  and  growth  which  are  good  for  the 
breed  or  variety.  Hens  will  lay  little  or  no  eggs  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  while  they  are  molting.  Well-matured  pullets, 
however,  should  lay  fairly  well  during  this  period,  so  that  an  imme- 
diate return  is  realized  from  the  investment.  The  purchasing  of 
pullets  in  the  fall  is  preferable  in"  most  cases  to  .purchasing  day-old 
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Fig.  2. — A  back-yard  poultry  plant.  In  the  background  are  the  poultry  houses  set  up 
off  the  ground  on  account  of  rats.  At  the  left  is  a  shade  made  of  wooden  strips  and 
roofing  paper.  At  the  right  are  the  coops  for  the  hens  and  chicks.  In  the  fore- 
ground oats  for  green  feed  are  being  sprouted  under  wire  screens. 


chicks  or  to  hatching  chicks  in  the  spring.  Usually  there  is  little 
space  available  for  the  raising  of  chicks,  and,  moreover,  many  city 
dwellers  have  had  no  experience  in  raising  them.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  results  are  apt  to  be  very  poor.  Hatching  and  rearing 
chicks  also  necessitates  broody  hens  for  this  purpose,  or  else  investing 
money  in  artificial  apparatus  such  as  incubators  and  brooders.  Such 
an  investment' is  often  too  great  to  prove  profitable  Tvith  the  average 
small  flock.  If  chicks  are  raised,  they  must  be  fed  throughout  the 
summer  and  no  return  will  be  obtained  until  the  pullets  begin  to  lay 
in  the  fall,  except  that  the  males  can  be  eaten  or  sold. 

When  pullets  are  to  be  purchased,  it  is  well  if  possible  to  go  to 
some  farmer  or  poultryman  who  may  be  Imown  to  the  prospective 
purchaser.  In  some  cases  it  may  pay  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  farmer  to  raise  the  desired  number  of  pullets  at  an  agreed  price. 
Where  the  householder  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the 
country  for  his  pullets,  he  can  often  pick  them  out  among  the  live 
poultry  shipped  into  the  city  to  be  marketed.  The  advice  of  some 
one  who  Imows  poultry  should  be  sought  in  making  such  a  purchase, 
to  make  sure  that  pullets  or  young  hens  are  obtained,  and  that  the 
stock  is  healthy.  Often  the  local  poultry  associations  are  glad  to 
help  the  prospective  poultry  keeper  to  get  stock  by  putting  him  in 
communication  w^ith  some  of  its  members  having  stock  for  sale. 
Sometimes  the  local  board  of  trade  or  chambejc  of  commerce  is  glad 
to  help  to  bring  together  the  prospecth  e  purchaser  and  the  poultry 
raiser. 
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HOUSING. 

The  flock  should  be  comfortably  but  not  expensively  housed.  A 
house  which  provides  a  floor  space  of  3  or  4  square  feet  per  bird  is 
ample  for  the  purpose,  and  fowls  are  often  successfully  kept  with 
an  allowance  no  greater  than  2J  to  3  square  feet.  Houses  must  be 
dry  and  free  from  draft,  but  must  allow  ventilation.  Often  there  is 
an  unused  shed  or  small  building  on  the  place  which  can  easily  be 
converted  into  a  chicken  house  (see  fig.  3).  The  front  of  the  poultry 
house  should  be  faced  toward  the  south,  if  possible,  so  that  the  sun 
will  shine  into  it.  Perfectly  satisfactory  houses  can  be  made  cheaply 
from  piano  boxes  or  other  packing  cases.  Tw^o  piano  boxes  with  the 
backs  removed  can  be  nailed  together  and  a  door  cut  in  the  end. 
These  boxes  should  be  covered  with  a  roofing  paper  in  order  to  keep 
the  house  dry  and  to  make  it  wind-proof.  A  portion  of  the  door 
should  be  left  open  or  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  so  as  to  allow 
ventilation.  (See  figs.  4  and  5.)  Similar  houses  c^n  be  constructed 
of  packing  cases  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  A  small  amount  of 
2  by  4  or  2  by  3  lumber  can  be  purchased  for  framing.  The  box 
boards  can  be  applied  for  siding  or  sheathing  and  then  covered  with 
roofing  paper.  Where  there  is  a  board  fence  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  take  advantage  of  this  by  building  the  poultry  house  in  the 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  making  the  fence  itself,  with  the  cracks 
covered  by  strips  or  battened,  serve  as  the  back  and  one  side  of  the 
house. 


Fig.  3. — A  shed  in  the  heart  <»f  the  city  ntiliz»-«l  for  a  poultry  lK»use.  W'hlW  ii  hir;;or 
opening  in  the  front  would  admit  more  li^lit  and  make  a  moro  suital)h>  hen  liouso. 
the  fowls  kept  here  have  done  very  well.  The  wire  nettiii};  used  for  thi-  yard  waa 
purchased  very  cheaply  at  an  auction.  The  ijmss  and  sacks  shown  on  the  top  of  the 
run  are  used  to  furnish  shade. 
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Fig.  4.— Poultry  houses,  each  of  which  is  made  out  of  two  piano  boxes.  The  two  boxes 
are  placed  back  to  back,  3  feet  apart,  the  back  and  top  of  each  removed,  a  frame  for 
roof  and  floor  added,  and  the  part  between  the  two  boxes  built  in  with  the  boards 
removed  from  the  boxes.  The  whole  is  covered  with  roofing  paper.  With  piano 
boxes  at  ^2.50  each,  such  a  house  can  be  easily  and  quickly  constructed  for  $12.  It 
will  accommodate  12  hens  comfortably. 

A  cheap  house  8  by  8  feet  square  can  be  made  of  2  by  4  inch 
pieces  and  12 -inch  boards.  Plans  for  such  a  house  are  given  in 
figure  6.  The  2  by  4  pieces  are  used  for  sills,  plates,  corner  posts, 
and  three  rafters.  No  studding  is  required  except  that  necessary  to 
frame  the  door  and  window  space.  The  boards  are  run  up  and  down 
and  add  sufficient  stiffness  to  the  house.  They  are  used  also  for  the 
roof  and  covered  with  roofing  paper.  The  back  and  sides  of  the 
house  also  can  be  covered  with  roofing  paper,  or  the  cracks  can  be 
covered  with  wooden  battens  or  strips  to  3  inches  wide.  In  the 
front  of  the  house  there  should  be  left  a  window  or  opening  which 
can  be  closed,  when  desired,  by  a  muslin  screen  or  curtain  which 
serves  as  a  protection  against  bad  weather  but  allows  ventilation. 
In  the  side  a  door  should  be  provided  which  will  allow  entrance.  A 
shed  or  single-slope  roof  is  best  because  easiest  to  build.  A  height 
of  6  feet  in  front  and  4  feet  in  the  rear  is  ample.  If  desired,  the 
house  may  be  built  higher,  so  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  in ; 
the  increase  in  cost  will  be  slight.  The  ventilator  in  the  rear  is  not 
needed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  but  is  desirable  in  the 
South  where  summers  are  very  warm. 

Such  a  house  would  be  ample  for  a  flock  of  20  to  25  hens.  It  can 
be  built  quickly  and  easily  and  is  cheap  in  construction.  The  material 
required  is  as  follows: 
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BILL  OF  MATERIAL. 

Roof  rafters,  5  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  8  feet  loug. 
Roof  plates,  2  pieces,  2  by  4  inclies  by  8  feet  Ions. 
Sills,  4  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  8  feet  long. 

Posts,  3  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  G  feet  long;  2  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  4  feet  long. 
Stringer,  1  piece,  2  by  4  inches  by  8  feet  long. 
Total  pieces  required  to  cut  list: 

7  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet  feet  long. 
1  piece  2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet  long. 
Total  feet  in  board  measure,  81. 

ROOSTS  AND  DROPPING  150ARD. 

1  piece  2  by  3  inches  by  16  feet  long. 

1  piece  2  by  3  inches  by  10  feet  long. 
Total  board  measure,  13  feet. 

2  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  16  feet  long. 
Total  board  measure,  32  feet. 

SHEATHING  BOARDS. 

Roof,  5  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  16  feet  long. 

Two  sides,  2  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  10  feet  long ;  3  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  12 

feet  long ;  2  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  14  feet  long. 
Front,  2  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  10  feet  long. 
Back,  2  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  16  feet  long. 

Total  feet  board  measure,  216. 

HATTEN  STRIPS. 


130  linear  feet  ^  by  2  inch  strips,  24  board  feet. 
24  linear  feet  |  by  2  inch  strips,  for  curtain  frame,  4  l)oard  feet. 


Fig.  5.  Rear  view  of  piano-box  houses  shown  In  fig.  4.    The  openings  at  the  rear  are 

provided  for  ventilation  and  coolness  In  the  hot  weather.    Windows  cuul.d  be  used 
■  Instead  of  solid  shutters  and  would  make  the  houses  lighter  when  closed, 
9423°— 17  TUill.  8S0  2 
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Fig.  6. — Plan  of  a  simple  back-jard  poultry  house. 

EOOFING. 

80  square  feet  roofing  paper ;  nails  and  tins. 

HARDWARE. 

2  pairs  S-inch  T  hinges  for  door. 
1  padlock  for  door. 

3  pairs  4-inch  T  hinges  for  curtain  frame  and  rear  ventilator. 
5  pounds  10-penny  wire  nails  for  framing. 

10  pounds  8-penny  wire  nails  for  sheathing. 

5  pounds  4-penny  wire  nails  for  stripping. 
21  square  feet  poultry  wire,  f-inch  mesh,  for  front. 

3  yards  muslin  for  curtain. 
32  rough  bricks  will  build  piers. 

FLOOR. 

If  floor  is  desired  in  house,  add  the  following  material : 

2  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet  long. 

4  pieces  1  by  12  inches  by  16  feet  long. 
Total  feet  board  measure,  85. 

TOTAL  LUMBER  REQUIRED. 

Witfiout  floor,  370  board  feet. 
With  floor,  455  board  feet. 
Lumber  can  be  rough  or  dressed. 
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When  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  conseciuently  will  remain  dry 
no  floor  need  be  used  in  the  house,  the  ground  itself  serving  as  the 
floor.  Often  a  slight  dampness  can  be  corrected  by  filling  up  the 
floor  several  inches  above  the  outside  ground  with  sand,  cinders, 
gravel,  or  dry  dirt.  Three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  of  the  run  if  a  very  small  run  is  used,  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  fresh  dirt  two  or  three  times  a  year.  If  the  ground  is 
so  wet  or  damp  that  this  condition  can  not  be  corrected  by  filling  it 
is  best  to  provide  a  board  floor,  as  this  will  help  to  keep  the  house 
dry,  will  allow  easier  cleaning,  and  w411  promote  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  the  hens.  A  house  tN'ith  a  board  floor  should  be  set 
on  posts  or  blocks,  so  that  it  is  5  to  12  inches  above  the  ground. 
When  this  space  is  left  the  floor  will  not  rot  so  quickly  and  rats  are 
not  so  likely  to  take  refuge  under  the  house.    (See  fig.  7.) 

In  order  to  k^ep  the  flock  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  drop- 
ping boards  should  be  provided  and  roosts  above  them.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  remove  the  droppings  each  morning  and  helps  greatly  to 
keep  the  house  free  from  objectionable  odors.  A  little  sand  or  ashes 
sprinkled  on  the  dropping  board  after  each  cleaning  will  be  found 
to  make  the  cleaning  easier. 


Fig.  7. — A  good  type  of  open-front  poultry  house  for  a  small  flock.  The  front  can  be 
closeil  with  a  muslin  curtain  on  cold  nights.  The  house  Is  set  on  "brick  piers  so  as 
not  to  afford  a  refuge  for  rats.  Notice  the  n.'sts  built  out  on  the  front  of  the  house 
where  tlie  eggs  can  be  reached  by  raising  the  hinged  cover. 
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P^G.  8. — A  larger  poultry  house  suitable  for  a  suburban  lot.  Notice  the  old  lumber, 
sash,  etc.,  used  in  the  construction.  The  utilization  of  such  used  material,  which 
can  often  be  purchased  for  a  very  slight  sum  at  auction  or  where  buildings  are  being 
wrecked,  lessens  the  cost  of  the  poultry  buildings  very  materially. 

The  dropping  boards  and  roosts  should  be  placed  against  the  back 
wall.  Here  they  are  out  of  the  way  and  at  the  same  time  where  they 
are  least  likely  to  be  reached  by  drafts.  The  dropping  boards  should 
be  about  20  to  30  inches  from  the  floor,  depending  on  the  height  of 
the  building.  This  gives  space  enough  under  them  so  that  the 
hens  have  room  to  exercise  and  is  not  too  high  for  the  heavier  hens 
to  fly  up  to.  The  roosts  should  be  3  or  4  inches  above  the  drooping 
boards.  If  more  than  a  single  roost  is  used,  they  should  be  on  the 
same  level ;  otherwise  all  the  hens  will  try  to  crowd  upon  the  highest 
roost.  A  piece  of  2  by  4  or  2  by  3,  laid  on  edge  and  with  the  upper 
corners  rounded  off,  makes  a  good  rOost.  A  pole,  or  even  a  piece 
of  board  2  or  3  inches  wide,  may  be  used.  If  the  roost  is  of  light 
material  and  fairly  long,  it  should  be  supported  in  the  center,  as  well 
as  at  the  ends,  to  prevent  it  from  sagging  badly.  An  allowance 
of  7  to  10  inches  of  roost  space  per  foAvl,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  birds,  should  be  made.  If  more  than  one  roost  is  used,  they 
should  be  placed  about  15  inches  apart. 

Xests  must  be  provided  and  may  be  very  simple.  Any  box  about 
1  foot  square  and  5  or  6  inches  deep  is  suitable.  An  ordinary  orange 
box  with  the.  partition  in  the  middle  serves  this  purpose  very  well, 
each  box  forming  two  nests.  The  top  is  removed,  the  box  laid  on 
its  side,  and  a  strip  3  to  4  inches  wide  nailed  across  the  lower  front. 
(See  fig.  9.)  Nests  can  be  fastened  against  the  walls  of  the  house 
or  set  on  the  floor.  It  is  preferable  to  fasten  them  against  the  wall, 
as  they  take  too  much  floor  space  if  set  on  the  floor.  One  nest  should 
be  provided  for  each  4  or  5  hens. 
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The  straw  or  other  material  used  in  the  nest  should  be  kept  clean 
and  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  low  that  the  eggs  when  laid  by  the  hen 
will  strike  the  board  bottom  of  the  nest,  as  this  will  cause  them  to 
break  and  will  start  the  hens  to  eating  the  eggs,  which  is  a  very 
troublesome  habit  and  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  break  up  once  it 
is  formed. 

A  litter  of  straw  or  the  leaves  raked  up  in  the  fall  about  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  should  be  used  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  material 
helps  to  absorb  the  droppings  and  also  provides  a  means  of  feeding 
the  grain  in  such  a  way  tJiat  the  hens  are  obliged  to  exercise  by 
scratching  for  it. 

When  hens  become  broody,  they  should  be  "  broken  up  "  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner'  they  will  resume 
laying.  To  break  a  hen  of  broodiness  she  should  be  confined  to  a 
small  coop,  preferably  with  a  slat  bottom.  Give  her  plenty  of  water 
to  drink;  she  may  be  fed  or  not  as  desired.  Not  much  difference 
will  be  found  in  the  time  required  to  break  her  of  broodiness,  whether 
she  is  fed  or  made  to  fast.  Usually  from  3  to  6  days'  confinement 
will  break  her,  but  some  hens  require  10  to  12  days.  The  broody 
hen  will  be  recognized  by  her  inclination  to  stay  on  the  nest  at 
night,  the  ruffling  of  her  feathers  and  her  picking  at  anyone  who 
approaches  her,  and  by  the  clucking  noise  she  makes.  The  fact  that 
her  broodiness  has  been  broken  up  can  be  recognized  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  symptoms. 

THE  YARD. 

The  yard  should  be  inclosed  by  a  board  or  wire  fence.  Wire  fenc- 
ing is  preferable,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  the  hens  are  less  likely  to  fly 
over  it.  If  cats  prove  troublesome,  where  one  is  raising  young 
chickens,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  top  of  the  yard  with 
wire  also.  A  board 
should  not  be  used 
at  the  top  of  a  wire 
fenc^,  as  this  gives 
the  hens  a  visible 
place  to  alight  and 
tends  to  teach  them 
to  fly  over.  A  5-foot 
fence  is  high  enough 
for  most  conditions, 
but  if  the  hens  show 
a  tendency  to  fly 
over  such  a  fence 

the     flight     feathers  f-^J"  orange  box  converted  into  a  double  nost  by 

^   .  laying  it  on  its  side  and  nailing  strips  across  the  front 

of  one  wing  should  to  hold  in  the  nesting  material. 
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Fig.  10. — Back-yard  poultry  bouse  aud  lloek.  Notice  the  double  yard.  The  green  crop 
of  the  first  yard  has  been  fed  off  and  the  second  yard  is  planted  to  rape,  which  is 
about  ready  to  feed.  The  mulberry  tree  in  the  background  provides,  when  the 
berries  are  ripe,  nearly  enough  feed  for  a  flock  of  25  hens  for  three  weeks. 


be  clipped.  The  larger  the  yard  which  can  be  provided  the  better 
the  hens  will  do,  as  it  not  only  gives  them  greater  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise, but  also  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  sod  on  the  yard.  In 
most  cases  not  enough  land  will  be  available  so  that  a  sod  can  be 
maintained. 

If  the  yard  is  fairly  large,  it  can  be  divided  into  two  parts  and 
green  crops,  such  as  oats,  wheat,  rye,  or  dwarf  essex  rape,  allowed  to 
start  in  one  yard  while  the  hens  are  confined  to  the  other.  (See  fig. 
10.)  The  green  crops  should  be  sown  very  thick,  and  the  following 
quantities  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  a  yard  25  by  30  feet :  Wheat, 
2 J  pounds;  oats,  pounds;  rye,  3 J  pounds;  rape,  5  ounces.  "When 
the  growing  stuff  reaches  a  height  of  2  or  3  inches  the  hens  can  be 
turned  upon  it  and  the  other  yard  be  similarly  sown. 

A'^liere  it  is  inad^dsable  to  di^dde  the  yard,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a 
supply  of  green  stuff  growing  by  using  a  wooden  frame  2  or  3  inches 
high^  covered  with  1-inch-mesh  wire.  A  frame  made  of  2  by  4 
lumber,  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with  an  additional  piece  across 
the  center  to  support  the  wire  when  the  hens  stand  on  it,  will  be 
found  desirable  for  a  small  yard.  (See  fig.  11.)  A  part  of  the  yard 
as  large  as  this  frame  is  spaded  up  and  sown,  the  frame  placed  over 
it,  and  the  material  allowed  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the  green  sprouts 
reach  the  wire  the  hens  will  begin  to  pick  them  off,  but  since  they 
can  not  eat  them  down  to  the  roots  the  sprouts  will  continue  to  grow 
and  supply  green  material.  This  frame  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  the  yard,  and  in  this  way  different  parts  cultivated. 
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The  yard  should  be  stirred  or  spaded  up  frequently  if  not  in  sod 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  best  condition.  This  will  not  only  tend  to 
keep  down  any  odors  which  might  arise,  but  also  allow  the  droppings 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  soil  more  readily  and  therefore  keep  the  yard 
in  better  condition  for  the  hens. 

xVlthough  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hens  confined  to  their  yard 
most  of  the  time,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  let  them  out  where  they 
may  range  upon  the  lawn  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening  when 
some  one  can  be  at  hand  to  watch  them,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  to  allow  them  to  run  in  the  garden  plot.  This  will  be  enjoyed 
greatly  by  the  hens  and  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them. 

FEEDING. 

In  feeding  the  city  flock  an  effort  should  be  made  to  do  so  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  production  of  eggs.  To  ac- 
complish this,  all  table  scraps,  kitchen  waste,  etc.,  should  be  utilized. 
Scraps  of  meat  or  left-over  vegetables  which  can  not  be  utilized  in 
any  other  way  make  excellent  feed.  There  are  also  many  other  waste 
products,  such  as  beet  tops,  turnip  tops,  carrot  tops,  potato  parings, 
onion  tops,  watermelon  and  cantaloup  rinds,  the  outside  leaves  of 
cabbages,  waste  lettuce  leaves,  bread  and  cake  crumbs,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  relished  by  the  hens  and  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  . 
In  saving  the  scraps  and  waste  it  is  well  to  separate  the  portions 
adapted  for  feeding  to  the  flock  and  place  these  in  a  receptacle  or  pail 
of  their  own.  Decomposed  waste  material  or  moldy  bread  or  cake 
should  never  be 
saved  to  feed  to 
the  hens,  as  it  is 
harmful  to  them 
and  may  cause  se- 
rious bowel  trou- 
ble. Sloppy  ma- 
terial, such  as  dish- 
water, should  not 
be  thrown  into 
their  pail.  It  is 
also  useless  to  put 
in  such  things  as 
banana  peels  or  the 
skins  of  oranges, 
as  these  have  little 
or  no  food  value. 
Any  sour  milk 
which  is  not  uti- 
lized in  the  house 


Fig.  11. — A  frame  made  of  2  by  4  inch  lumber  and  cov- 
ered with  2-inch  mosh  poultry  wire  used  to  sprout  oats 
or  other  grain  for  the  hens.  The  wire  prevents  the  heus 
from  eatlnp  the  sprouts  down  so  close  as  to  kill  the 
plants  and  from  scratching  out  the  roots.  Sprouting 
grain  unprotected  will  be  quickly  killed. 
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Fig.  12. — An  intensive  back-yard  poultry  plant.  Practically  the  entire  back  yard  is 
occupied  by  houses  and  covered  runs,  and  about  70  hens  are  carried.  Each  house  is 
6  by  14  feet,  divided  into  two  pens  with  a  covered  yard  of  the  same  size.  Each  pen 
carries  about  15  hens.  The  houses  are  raised  from  the  ground  so  that  the  hens  can 
run  under  them.  The  soil  in  the  runs  is  renewed  four  times  a  year.  A  flock  of  13 
hens  in  one  of  these  pens  laid  2,163  eggs  in  a  year.  Oats  are  sprouted  in  the  cellar 
of  the  dwelling  house  for  green  feed.    In  addition,  chickens  are  raised  here. 

should  be  given  to  the  chickens.  This  should  be  fed  separately, 
»  however,  either  by  allowing  the  hens  to  drink  it  or  by  allowing 
it  to  clabber  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  then  feeding  it  in  that 
condition.  When  the  family's  table  waste  is  not  sufficient  for  feeding 
the  flock,  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  some  of  the  neighbors  who  keep 
no  hens  to  save  material  suitable  for  feeding.  Man}^  people  are  glad 
to  do  this  if  a  small  pail  in  which  to  place  the  waste  is  furnished. 

Table  scraps  and  kitchen  waste  are  best  prepared  for  feeding  by 
running  them  through  an  ordinary  meat  grinder.  After  the  ma- 
terial has  been  put  through  the  grinder  it  is  usually  a  rather  moist 
mass,  and  it  is  well  to  mix  with  it  some  corn  meal,  bran,  or  other 
ground  grain  until  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  crumbly  condition. 
The  usual  method  is  to  feed  the  table  scraps  at  noon  or  at  night,  or 
at  both  times,  as  may  be  desired,  in  a  trough  or  on  a  boai'd.  All 
should  be  fed  that  the  hens  will  eat  up  clean,  and  if  any  of  the  ma- 
terial is  left  after  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  should  be 
removed.  If  allowed  to  lie  it  may  spoil  and  would  be  very  bad  for 
the  hens. 
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With  the  table  scraps  it  is  Avell  to  feed  some  grain.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  given  best  as  a  light  feed  in  the  morning.  Four  or  five 
handfuls  of  grain  (about  I  pint)  scattered  in  the  litter  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  flock  of  20  or  25  hens.  By  handful  is  meant  as  much  as 
can  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  not  what  can  be  scooped  up  in  the  open 
hand.  By  scattering  it  in  the  litter  the  hens  will  be  compelled  to 
scratch  in  order  to  find  the  grain  and  in  this  way  to  take  exercise, 
which  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  them.  If  the  house  is  too  small 
to  feed  in,  the  grain  can  be  scattered  on  the  ground  outside.  A 
good  grain  mixture  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  wheat,  cracked  corn,  and  oats.  Another  suitable  grain 
mixture  is  composed  of  2  Y>arts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn  and  1 
-part  oats. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  and  the  table  scraps  it  is  well  to  feed  a 
dry  mash.  This  dry  mash  is  composed  of  various  ground  grains 
and  is  placed  in  a"  mash  hopper  or  box  from  which  the  hens  can 
help  themselves.  The  advantage  of  feeding  such  a  mash  is  that  the 
hens  always  have  access  to  feed,  and  this  tends  to  make  up  for  any 
faulty,  inexperienced,  or  insufficient  feeding.  The  hens  do  not  like 
the  dry  mash  so  well  that  they  are  likely  to  overeat,  but  it  will 
supply  a  source  of  feed  in  case  they  are  not  getting  enough.  The 
dry  mash  also  provides  a  suitable  medium  for  feeding  beef  scrap,  a 
certain  amount  of  w^hich  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  meat  scraps  available  in  the  table  waste.  If  the 
hens  show  a  tendency  to  become  overfat  it  may  be  desirable  to  close 
the  mash  hopper 
during  a  part  of 
the  day  and  allow 
them  access  to  it 
only  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  prefer- 
ably the  afternoon. 
A  good  dry  mash  is 
composed  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of 
corn  meal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, and  beef 
scrap.  Another 
good  mash  is  com- 
posed of  3  parts  by 
weight  of  corn 
meal  and  1  part 
beef  scrap.  Still  a 
third  mash,  which 


IPiG.  13. — Inclosure  for  hen  and  chicks  with  box  used  as  a 
coop  at  the  end.  Hotli  coop  and  run  Is  moved  each  day 
to  a  fresh  spot  of  ground.  A  hurlap  baK  thrown  across 
the  top  of  tlie  yard  provides  shade.  Twenty-live  chicks 
were  put  with  a  hen  in  this  yard  and  1*4  of  them  were 
raised,  making  good  growth. 
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has  given  excellent  results,  is  composed  of  1  pound  of  wheat 
bran,  1  pound  of  wheat  middlings,  6.5  pounds  of  beef  scrap, 
and  16.5  pounds  of  corn  meal.  The  beef  scrap  used  in  the  dry 
mash  is  usually  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  but  it  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  mash  and  very  efficient  for  egg  production. 
It  should  not  be  eliminated  or  reduced  unless  the  quantity  of  meat 
in  the  table  scraps  is  considerable  or  unless  some  other  product  can 
be  substituted  for  it.  Fish  scrap,  when  available,  may  replace  the 
beef  scrap,  or  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used  to  replace  one-half  the 
beef  scrap  in  the  mash.  Xo  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  more 
than  half  the  beef  scrap  with  cottonseed  meal,  as  the  results  in  egg 
production  and  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Green  cut  bone  can  often  be  purchased  from  the  butcher.  This 
material  when  procured  fresh  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  beef 
scrap.  It  should  be  purchased  in  small  quantities,  as  it  can  not  be 
kept  fresh  for  any  length  of  time  and  when  spoiled  may  cause  severe 
bowel  trouble.  It  is  best  fed  in  a  trough  not  oftener  than  every  other 
day,  allowing  about  one-half  ounce  per  bird.  Should  severe  or  con- 
tinued looseness  of  the  bowels  follow  the  feeding  of  green  cut  bone 
it  should  be  discontinued  or  the  quantity  reduced. 

Vegetable  tops,  parings,  and  other  vegetable  refuse  supply  a  val- 
uable and  very  necessary  green  feed  for  the  hens.  Lawn  clippings 
also  are  a  valuable  green  feed.  They  can  be  fed  as  soon  as  cut,  or 
they  may  be  dried  or  cured,  stored  in  bags,  and  saved  until  winter, 
when  they  can  be  soaked  in  warm  water  and  fed  in  that  condition 
or  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  mash  or  with  the  table  scraps. 

The  hens  should  have  access  at  all  times  to  a  supply  of  grit  or 
stones  of  a  size  small  enough  to  be  swallowed  readily.  Grit  is  used 
by  the  hens  to  help  in  grinding  in  their  gizzards  the  hard  grains 
Avhich  they  eat.  A  supply  of  ordinary  gravel  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  grit  ver}^  well.  Crushed  oyster  or  clam  shell  also  should 
be  given  to  the  hens  and  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times.  If  this 
is  withheld  the  hens  are  likely  to  lack  sufficient  shell-forming  ma- 
terial in  their  feed,  with  the  result  that  they  lay  many  soft-shelled 
or  thin-shelled  eggs.  Grit  or  shell  can  be  purchased  in  small  quan- 
tities at  any  feed  or  poultry  supply  store. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  must  always  he  available 
to  the  hens.  The  fowls  drink  freely,  especially  when  laying 
heavily,  and  should  not  Ij^  stinted  of  such  a  necessary  and  cheap 
material  as  water.  The  water  pan  or  dish  should  be  kept  clean.  If 
it  is  not  washed  out  frequently  a  green  slime  will  gather  on  its  inner 
surface.  This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  It  is  well  to  keep 
the  water  pan  outside  the  house  and  in  the  shade  in  the  sumrner, 
but  in  the  winter,  when  the  water  may  freeze,  it  is  best  that  the  pan 
be  left  in  the  house,  and  it  should  be  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
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floor  so,  that  the  hens  will  not  kick  it  full  of  straw  or  other  litter 
when  scratching  for  their  feed.  When  the  nights  are  cold  enough 
so  that  the  water  is  likely  to  freeze  the  pan  should  be  emptied  each 
night  and  refilled  in  the  morning. 

LICE  AND  MITES.' 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the  flock,  the  hens  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  oA  errun  with  lice  or  the  house  with  mites. 
Usually  there  will  be  a  place  in  the  yard  where  the  hens  can  dust 
themselves  in  the  dry  dirt.-  If  such  a  place  is  not  available,  a  box 
large  enough  (about  2  feet  square)  for  the  hens  to  get  into  it  should 
be  provided  in  the  house  and  a  quantity  of  dust  such  as  ordinary 
road  dust  or  fine  dirt  placed  in  it  to  allow  the  hens  a  place  to  dust 
themselves.  A  dust  bath  aids  the  hens  in  keeping  lice  in  check 
and  therefore  adds  to  their  comfort.  Usually  the  lice  are  not  present 
on  the  birds  in  sufficient  number  to  prove  particularly  harmful. 
However,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  hens  as  free  as  possible  from  this 
pest,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  keep  them  in  check  by  dusting 
themselves,  other  measures  can  be  undertaken. 

To  rid  the  hens  of  lice,  each  one  can  be  treated  by  placing  small 
pinches  of  sodium  fluorid,  a  material  which  can  be  obtained  at  most 
large  drug  stores,  among  the  feathers  next  to  the  skin — one  pinch 
on  the  head,  one  on  the  neck,  two  on  the  back,  one  on  the  breast,  one 
below*  the  vent,  one  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  one  on  either  thigh,  and 
one  scattered  on  the  underside  of  each  wing  when  spread.  Another 
method  is  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  blue  ointment,  a  piece  about  as 
large  as  a  pea  on  the  skin  1  inch  below  the  vent.  If  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  used  instead  of  blue  ointment,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vaseline.  Any  of  these  methods  will  be  found  very 
effective  in  ridding  the  hens  of  lice  and  should  be  employed  whenever 
the  lice  become  troublesome.  Two  or  three  applications  a  year 
usually  prove  sufficient. 

Mites  are  more  troublesome  and  more  harmful  than  lice.  They 
do  not  live  upon  the  birds  like  the  lice,  but  during  the  day  hide  in 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  roosts  and  walls  of  the  house,  and  at 
night  they  come  out  and  get  upon  the  fowls.  They  suck  the  hen's 
blood,  and  if  allowed  to  become  plentiful — as  they  certainly  will  if 
not  destroyed — will  seriously  affect  her  health  and  consequently  her 
ability  to  lay  eggs.  They  may  he  eradicated  by  a  few  thorough 
applications  of  kerosene  or  some  of  the  coal-tar  products  which  are 
sold  for  this  purpose,  or  crude  petroleum,  to  the  interior  of  the 

 ^  7^  :  —  

1  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  poultry  lice  and  mites  and  their  control 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  801,  "  Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry."  by  F.  C. 
Bishopp  and  H.  P.  Wood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  % 
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poultry  house.  The  commercial  coal-tar  products  are  more  expen- 
sive but  retain  their  killing  power  longer,  and  they  may  be  cheap- 
ened by  reducing  with  an  equal  part  of  kerosene.  Crude  petroleum 
will  spray  better  if  thinned  with  1  part  of  kerosene  to  4  parts  of  the 
crude  oil.  Both  the  crude  petroleum  and  the  coal-tar  products  often 
contain  foreign  particles,  so  should  be  strained  before  attempting  to 
spray.  One  must  be  sure  that  the  spray  reaches  all  of  the  cracks 
and  crevi,ces,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  roosts,  dropping-boards, 
and  nests,  and  the  treatment  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10  days. 

HATCHING  AND  RAISING  CHICKS. 

Often  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  renew  the  city  poultry  flock 
by  hatching  and  rearing  chicks  or  buying  and  rearing  day-old  chicks. 
Previous  experience  in  the  raising  of  chickens  often  increases  the 
chances  of  success.  However,  the  land  available  is  usually  small  in 
area,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  raise  chicks  unless  a  plot 
can  be  provided  separate  from  that  to  which  the  hens  have  access 
and  upon  which  there  is  grass,  or  a  supply  of  green  feed  can  be 
furnished.  Where  these  conditions  are  not  available,  it  is  better  to 
kill  the  hens  as  soon  as  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
replace  them  by  well-matured  pullets  in  the  fall.  Where  it  is  found 
desirable  to  hatch  and  rear  a  few  chicks  this  can  best  be  done  with 
hens.  Where  a  few  day-old  chicks  are  purchased  to  rear  and  no 
hens  are  available  for  the  purpose,  it  is  possible  with  little  trouble 
and  expense  to  construct  a  fireless  brooder  which  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Full  directions  for  making  such  a  brooder  are  given  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  624,  page  10.^ 

The  hatching  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  and  should  be 
completed  if  possible  by  the  first  of  May.  Chicks  hatched  before  this 
time  will  have  a  good  chance  to  mature  and  be  in  laying  condition 
as  pullets  before  the  cold  weather  of  fall  sets  in,  and  should  in  con- 
sequence be  producers  during  the  entire  fall  and  winter.  Early- 
hatched  chicks  are  also  easier  to  raise,  as  they  live  and  thrive  better 
than  those  which  are  still  small  when  the  hot  weather  begins.  If  it  is 
desired  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Farmers' 
Bulletin  585,  "Natural  and  Artificial  Incubation  of  Hens'  Eggs," 
and  624,  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Brooding  of  Chickens."  ^ 

CULLING  THE  HENS. 

In  any  flock  some  hens  will  be  found  to  be  much  better  producers 
than  others.  Often  there  are  a  few  hens  which  are  such  poor  pro- 
ducers that  they  are  unprofitable.  Where  the  flock  is  comparatively 
small,  the  owner  is  often  able  to  determine  by  observation  which  are 


1  Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  f^e  from  tbe  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  ^ 
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the  poor  producing  hens.  Needless  to  say,  these  should  be  the  ones 
to  kill  and  eat  as  fowls  are  desired  for  the  table.  All  hens  molt  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  During  this  molting  season,  which  usually 
takes  about  three  months,  the  hens  lay  few  or  no  eggs.  It  is  advis- 
able, if  well-matured  pullets  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price, 
to  kill  and  eat  the  hens  as  they  begin  to  molt,  replacing  the  flock  with 
newly  purchased  pullets.  The  hens  should  not  be  killed,  however, 
until  they  begin  to  molt  and  their  comb  begins  to  lose  its  size,  color, 
and  flexibility,  for  if  these  changes  have  not  taken  place  the  hens  will 
probably  still  be  laying  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  eggs  are  especially 
valuable. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 

A  small  flock  of  hens,  even  five  or  six,  may  produce  enough  eggs 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  medium- 
sized  family.  Where  a  larger  flock  is  kept^  there  will  be  a  time 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  when  more  eggs  are  produced 
than  are  used.  These  surplus  eggs  can  either  be  sold  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  desirable,  preserved  in  the  spring  for  home  use  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  when  eggs  are  high  in  price  and  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  from  the  flock. 

The  eggs  to  be  preserved  must  be  fresh.  They  should  be  put  in  the 
preserver  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  laid.  The  eggs  should  be 
clean,  but  it  is  better  not  to  wash  them.  Eggs  with  dirty  shells  can 
be  used  for  immediate  consumption  and  the  clean  eggs  preserved. 
Cracked  eggs  or  those  with  thin  or  weak  shells  should  never  be  used 
for  preservation.  Not  only  will  the  cracked  egg  itself  spoil,  but  it 
will  cause  many  of  the  other  eggs  packed  in  the  same  jar  with  it  to 
spoil  as  well. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving  eggs  is  by  the  use  of 
waterglass.  This  material  can  be  purchased  by  the  quart  from  the 
druggist  or  poultry  supply  men.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  odorless,  sirupy 
liquid.  It  should  be  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  waterglass 
to  9  parts  of  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  Earth- 
enware crocks  or  jars  are  the  best  containers  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  have  a  glazed  surface  and  are  not  subject  to  chemical  action 
from  the  solution.  The  crocks  or  cans  should  be  scalded  out,  so  that 
they  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  they  are  used. 
A  container  holding  6  gallons  will  accommodate  18  dozen  eggs  and 
will  require  about  22  pints  of  solution.  Too  large  containers  are  not 
desirable,  since  they  increase  the  liability  of  breaking  some  of  the 
eggs.  Half  fill  the  container  with  the  waterglass  solution  and  place 
the  eggs  in  it.  Eggs  can  be  added  from  day  to  day  as  they  are 
obtained,  until  the  container  is  filled.  Be  sure  that  the  eizizs  are 
covered  with  about  2  inches  of  waterglass  solution.  Cover  the  con- 
tainer and  place  it  in  a  cool  place,  where  it  will  not  have  to  be  moved. 
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It  should  be  looked  at  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  not  enough  of  the 
water  has  evaporated  so  that  the  eggs  are  uncovered.  If  there  seems 
to  be  any  danger  of  this,  sufficient  cool  boiled  water  should  be  added 
to  keep  them  covered. 

Eemove  the  eggs  from  the  solution  as  desired  for  use  and  rinse 
them  in  clean_j  cold  water.  Before  boiling  such  eggs  prick  a  tiny  hole 
in  the  large  end  of  the  shell  with  a  needle,  to  keep  them  from  crack- 
ing. As  the  eggs  age  the  white  becomes  thinner  and  is  harder  to  beat. 
The  yolk  membrane  becomes  more  delicate,  and  it  is  correspondingly 
difficult  to  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks. 

Limewater  is  also  satisfactory  for  preserving  eggs  and  is  slightly 
-  less  expensive  than  waterglass.  A  solution  is  made  by  placing  2  or 
3  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  5  gallons  of  water  which  has  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  lime 
settles  and  the  liquid  is  clear.  The  eggs  should  be  placed  in  a  clean 
earthenware  jar  or  other  suitable  vessel  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches  with  the  liquid.  Remove  the  eggs  as  desired,  rinse  in  clean, 
cold  water,  and  use  immediately. 

PRACTICAL  POINTERS. 

Keep  the  hens  confined  to  your  own  land. 

Don't  keep  a  male  bird.    Hens  lay  just  as  well  without  a  male. 

Don't  overstock  your  land. 

Purchase  well-matured  pullets  rather  than  hens. 

Don't  expect  great  success  in  hatching  and  raising  chicks  unless  you 
have  had  some  experience  and  have  a  grass  plot  separate  from  the 
3^ard  for  the  hens. 

Build  a  cheap  house  or  shelter. 

Make  the  house  dry  and  free  from  drafts,  but  allow  for  ventilation. 

Fowls  stand  cold  better  than  dampness. 

Keep  house  and  yard  clean. 

Provide  roosts  and  dropping  boards. 

Provide  a  nest  for  each  four  or  five  hens. 

Grow  some  green  crop  in  the  yard. 

Spade  up  the  yard  frequentl}^ 

Feed  table  scraps  and  kitchen  waste. 

Also  feed  grain  once  a  day. 

Feed  a  dry  mash. 

Keep  hens  free  from  lice  and  the  house  free  from  mites. 
Kill  and  eat  the  hens  in  the  fall  as  they  begin  to  molt  and  cease 
to  lay. 

Preserve  the  surplus  eggs  produced  during  the  spring  and  summer 
for  use  during  the  fall  and  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price. 
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THE  COTTON  PLANT  is  unusually  attractive  to 
insects  and  probably  no  other  cultivated  crop 
has  as  large  a  list  of  insect  enemies.  Among  these 
are  some  of  the  most  destructive  pests  in  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture. 

Many  cotton  pests  come  to  the  cotton  from  other 
crops  or  from  weeds  around  the  fields.  Weeds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  of  assistance  in  controlling 
cotton  pests. 

An  early  crop  is  necessar3\ 

Poisons  seldom  are  needed,  except  in  poisoned 
baits  in  the  spring  and  against  red  spiders,  grass- 
hoppers, and  "  worms "  when  they  threaten  the 
crop. 

Thorough  fall  plowing,  winter  cover  crops,  early 
spring  preparation,  and  repeated  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  season  are  important  measures  of  insect 
control. 

The  cotton  plants  should  be  turned  under  in  the 
fall. 

This  bulletin  describes  the  work  of  many  insects 
and  gives  suggestions  for  their  control. 

A  single  system  of  control,  efifective  against  most 
of  the  insects  referred  to,  is  given  in  summary 
form  on  pages  26  and  27. 
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HOW  COTTON  ATTRACTS  INSECTS. 


NOT  ONLY  the  squares  and  boUs  of  cotton,  but  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  attacked  by  insects,  and  many  species  attack  the 
stems  and  roots.  In  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the  plant  to  those 
insects  which  require  it  as  food,  the  cotton  plant  is  supplied  with  a 
peculiar  means  of  attracting  insects.  On  the  underside  of  cotton 
leaves,  on  the  midrib,  or  principal  vein,  and  sometimes  also  on  two 
other  veins,  one  can  find  a  little  elongate  depression  which  usually 
looks  sticky  and  often  holds  a  drop  of  liquid.  On  the  outside  of  the 
squares  at  the  base  of  each  bract  or  leaflet  are  other  little  cups  and 
between  the  bract  and  the  bud  itself  are  three  more  cups.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  cup  still  others  of  these  little  vessels  are  found. 
They  are  called  nectar  cups,  or  nectaries,  because  they  exude  a  sweet 
hquid.  This  liquid  is  greatly  desired  by  many  insects,  beneficial 
and  harmful,  and  is  the  means  of  attracting  to  the  cotton  plant  a 
great  variety  of  insect  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  attractiveness  of  cotton  for  insects  many 
specimens  of  harmless  insects  collected  at  the  nectar  are  sent  to 
entomologists  under  the  impression  that  they  are  dangerous  pests. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  publication  of  this  series  to  mention 
even  briefly  all  of  the  cotton  pests.  The  main  object  is  to  explain 
how  insects  affect  the  plant  and  to  show  how  to  distinguish  the 
principal  ones  and  how  to  combat  them.  The  more  important 
species,  like  the  boll  weevil  and  the  boUworm,  are  treated  fully  in 
other  publications.^ 

•  See  Farmers'  Bulletin  848,  "The  Boll  Weevil  Problem  with  Special  Reference  to  Means  of  Reducing 
Damage,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  872,  "The  Hollwortn  or  Corn  Earworm."  These  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Division  ol  Ful^iicaUoDs,  U.  S.  Departmeut  of  Apiculture. 
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Insect  attack  against  cotton  begins  with  the  seedhng  and  con- 
tinues until  the  plant  is  destroyed  when  picking  is  over.  It  seems 
best,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  pests  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
season  and  the  manner  of  attack. 

HOW  INSECTS  MAY  BE  CONTROLLED  BEFORE  PLANTING. 

The  control  of  many  insect  pests  should  begin  in  the  spring  before 
t  hey  begin  their  attack.  While  they  are  still  in  the  shelter  of  woods, 
buildings,  weeds,  etc.,  or  dormant  in  the  ground  they  are  most 
vulnerable. 

WEED  DESTRUCTION. 

Thorough  destruction  of  weeds  and  cleaning  up  fence  rows  and 
brush  will  invariably  assist  in  the  reduction  of  insect  damage.  Such 
insects  as  tree  crickets  and  some  of  the  leaf  hoppers  lay  their  eggs 
in  weed  stems.  Destruction  of  the  weeds  naturally  will  destroy 
them.  Weed  destruction  should  not  stop  with  the  first  cutting  but 
should  continue  through  the  season.  Further  emphasis  wiU  be 
placed  on  this  in  another  section  of  the  bulletin. 

WINTER  PLOWING. 

During  the  winter  the  soil  is  likely  to  conceal  many  potential  enemies 
of  the  crops  about  to  be  planted.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  species  of 
insects  to  pass  the  whiter  months  as  larva  (^Svorm"  stage)  or  pupa 
(resting  stage)  in  cells  in  the  gToimd,  where  they  are  protected  from 
the  weather.  A  winter  or  very  early  spring  plowing  which  disturbs 
them  and  exposes  them  to  cold  and  rain  is  far  more  effective  than 
any  measure '  taken  after  they  emerge  and  begin  to  reproduce. 
Winter  plowing  is  an  aid  in  the  control  of  the  boUworm,  cutworms, 
grasshoppers,  May  beetles,  and  many  other  insects  which  hi  jure 
cotton. 

PESTS  THAT  MENACE  THE  STAND  OF  SEEDLING  COTTON. 

Many  factors  in  cotton  production  have  combined  to  make  it 
necessary  that  the  farmer  push  the  growth  of  his  cotton  plantuigs 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  especially  important  in  order  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  may  be  made  before  insect  injury  can 
reach  its  maximiun.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  planter  must 
plant  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable  expectation  of 
escaphig  a  killing  frost.  Every  farmer  who  has  lived  a  number  of 
years  in  a  locality  knows  the  usual  time  that  the  last  frosts  occur 
on  his  place  and  also  knows  which  parts  of  a  plantation  are  to  be 
planted  early  and  which  later.  He  understands  that  some  of  his 
land  is  cold  and  slow  to  develop  plant  growth  and  that  some  of  it 
is  warmer  and  permits  a  more  rapid  growth.    In  case  of  doubt-  the 
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planter  should  ask  advice  from  liis  State  experiment  stntioii  or  the 
comity  demonstration  agent. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  an  oarly  crop,  it  is  o])vious  that  any- 
thuig  which  retards  the  growth  of  the  seedling  cotton,  or  Injures  the 
stand  so  as  to  necessitate  a  replanting,  is  a  serious  drawback. 

CUTWORMS. 

The  stand  of  cotton  frequently  is  injured  very  seriously  by  cut- 
worms (figs.  1,  2),  of  which  there  are  numerous  species.  These 
worms"  are  from  one-half  to  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  dirty  color. 
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Fig.l.— Varigated  cutworm  (Peridroma  margantosa):  a,  Moth;  h,  normal  form  of  caterpiller,  side  view; 
c,  same  in  curved  position;  d,  dark  form,  view  of  back;  e,  greatly  enlarged  egg,  seen  from  side;  /,  egg  mass 
on  twig.  (Howard.) 

Tliey  hide  in  the  ground  in  the  daytime  and  come  out  at  night  to  do 
their  work,  which  consists  in  cutting  the  stem  in  two  or  feeiliiig  on 
the  leaves.  The  same  kind  of  work  is  sometimes  done  early  in  the 
season  by  the  nearly  related  southern  grass  worm,^  but  this  species 
rarely  attacks  the  plant  until  later. 

The  use  of  a  poisoned  bait  is  advisable  if  cutworms  are  numerous. 
This  may  bo  prepared  as  follows :  Mix  50  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and 
2  pounds  of  Paris  groon.  Then  l)ring  the  whole  mixture  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  stiff  dough  by  the  addition  of  a  low-grade  molasses, 
such  as  is  used  in  cattle  rations,  adding  water  whc^n  necessary.  Dis- 
tribute this  bait  over  the  infest (»d  field  in  small  lumps.  In  case  bran 
can  not  be  obtained  readily,  middlings  or  alfalfa  meal  may  be  sub- 
stituted.   In  fields  known  to  be  infested  the  distribution  of  this  bait 
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should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  cotton  starts  to  appear  above  ground, 
so  that  the  cutworms  may  be  eliminated  as  quickl}^  as  possible  and  the 
skips  replanted  promptly.  During  the  warmer  spring  months  cut- 
worms do  most  of  their  feeding  at  night  and  burrow  into  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  during  the  day,  so  that  the  bait  usually 


Fig.  2.— a  cutworm,  Agrotis  ypsilon:  a,  Larva;  6,  head  of  same;  c,  adult  moth. 
Natural  size.   (Riley  and  Howard.) 

will  be  more  effective  if  applied  during  the  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening.  Frequently  cutworms  migrate  to  cultivated  fields  from 
adjoining  grassland,  and  in  such  cases  the  crops  can  be  protected 
by  placing  the  poisoned  bait  around  the  edge  of  the  field  or  along 
the  side  nearest  the. source  of  infestation.^ 


MAY  BEETLES.! 


In  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  several  species  of  May  beetles 
(figs.  3,  4)  cause  considerable  injury  to  seedling  cotton  plants.  These 
beetles  pass  the  winter 
in  the  grub  stage  in 
the  ground,  maturing 
in  the  spring.  The 
wingless  species  are 
especially  likely  to  in- 
jure the  cotton  if  it 
is  planted  on  newly 
broken  fields  or  fields 
which  were  very  grassy 
in  the  preceding  year. 
These  forms,  being  un- 
able to  fly,  must  attack 
the  nearest  vegetation.  Some  of  the  winged 
species  also  are  reported  as  injurious  to  cotton.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  winter  plowing  is  of  assistance  in  checking  these 
beetles.  The  poisoned  baits  recommended  for  cutworms  are  of  value 
against  them. 

1  Extracted  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  739.  This  bait  is  of  value  in  the  control  of  other  pests  and  will  be 
mentioned  several  times  in  this  bulletin. 

2  iLachnosterna)  Phyllophaga  spp. 


FiG.3.— May  beetle,  Phyllo 
phaga  lanceolata.  Enlarged 
(Sanderson.) 


Fig.  4.— May  beetle,  Phyllophaga 
cribrosa.  Enlarged.  (Sanderson.) 
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OTHER  PESTS  THAT  INJURE  SEEDLINGS. 

Many  other  pests  from  time  to  1  iiiic  seriously  affect  stands  of  seed- 
ling cotton  in  various  parts  of  tlu^  country.  Occasionally  an  .early 
grasshopper  outbreak  occurs.  In  parts  of  Alal)ama  and  Mississippi 
cotton  stands  frequently  are  destroyed  in  a  night  by  crayfisli  colo- 
nies. These  creatures  are  not  insects,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  ani- 
mals call(Hl  (Mistacea,  which  hicludes  the  crabs  and  lobsters.  As 
they  occur  only  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  water  under- 
ground, their  control  is  largely  a  matter  of  drainage.  They  live  in 
colonies  in  a  large  chamber  at  th(*  water  level  and  reach  the  sui-face 
of  the  ground  by  long  "chimneys."  The  plachig  of  about  an  ounce 
of  carbon  disulphid  in  each  "chinmey,"  its  opening  thereupon  being 
closed,  will  kill  the  inmate.  Crustaceans  of  another  group  which 
injure  cotton  seedlings  are  the  sowbugs  and  pill  bugs.*  Tliey  can  be 
controlled  readily  by  poisoned  baits. 

INJURIES  WHICH  ABORT  THE  GROWTH. 

COTTON  APHIS.' 

One  of  the  earliest  insects  to  be  found  on  the  plant  is  the  cotton 
aphis  or  ''cotton  louse  "  (fig.  5),  which  also  attacks  many  other  plants. 
The  green  "lice"  are  not  cxmspicuous,  but  the  rate  of  multiplication 
is  so  rapid  that  they  can  become  a  very  serious  pest.  They  suck  the 
juices  of  the  plant, 
sometimes  causing 
death  and  often  a 
curling  or  dwarfing  of 
the  leaf  and  malfor- 
mation of  the  plant. 
They  are  seldom  of 
enough  importance 
to  necessitate  rem(^- 
dial  measures,  but 
when  they  attack 
small  plots  of  cotton 
])lanted  for  purposes 
of  selection,  etc.,  it  is 
advisable  to  spray 
with  40  per  cent  nic- 
otine sulphate  used  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  ])ound  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  Preventive  measures,  such  as  fall  and  wint(T 
plowing,  to  destroy  them  on  thc'iv  weed  liost  plants,  are  much  more 
effective  than  direct  remedies. 


Fig.  5.— Cotton  aphis:  o,"  Winged  female;  06,  dark  female,  side  \iew; 
b,  young  nymph,  or  larva;  c,  last  stage  of  nymph;  d,  wingless  fe- 
male.  All  much  enlarged.  (Chittenden.) 


>  Armadillidium  vulgare  Latr.,  Porcellio  laetis  Latr.,  etc. 


*  A  phia  goasjfpH  Glov. 
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SOITHERN  GRASSWORM.i 


The  southern  gi*assworm,  or  fall  ainiy  worm  (fig.  6),  is  not  native 
to  the  United  States,  although  occasionallT  it  winters  over  in  the 
extreme  southern  portions  of  the  comitry.  It  feeds  on  many  plants* 
grasses,  and  cultivated  crops  and  is  often  a  serious  pest.  Winter 
control  is  of  no  avail,  as  the  attack  follows  the  flight  of  the  moths 
hito  new  territory.  The  larva?  work  very  rapidly  and  cause  consid- 
erable injury  to  the  plants  by  gnawmg  the  stem  pai'tly  in  two,  eating 
the  growing  tips,  and  causmg  other  injui*ies  which  result  in  a  dis- 
torted growth  and 
dwarfing  of  the  plant. 

When  numerous  on 
cotton,  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  about  5  poimds 
per  acre.  The  usual 
method  of  utilizing 
cloth  sacks  on  poles 
carried  through  the 
field  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  or  mule  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this 
crop.  The  following 
description  of  the 
construction  and  use 
of  the  outfit  needed 
for  this  purpose  is 
quoted  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  872,  ''The 


Fig.  6. — Southern  grass  worm,  or  fall  army  worm:  a.  Adult  male 
moth:  6,  right  front  wing  of  female  moth;  c,  moth  in  resting  position; 
d,  pupa:  e,  full-grown  larva,  a,  b,  d,  e,  about  twice  natural  size;  c, 
slightly  enlarged.   (Walton  and  LuginMl.) 


Bollworm  or 
Earworm:" 


Corn 


A  4-inch  board  about 
18  inches  longer  than  the 
distance  between  the  rows  is  used  for  the  pole.  To  form  the  bags  at  either  end, 
four  blocks  of  the  same  material,  each  about  4  inches  long,  are  nailed  endwise  to  the 
underside  of  the  pole.  One  of  these  is  placed  at  each  end  and  the  other  two  about 
16  inches  from  these  to  form  the  ends  for  the  rectangular-shaped  bags.  An  inch  or 
one  and  a  half  inch  hole  is  then  bored  through  the  pole  about  8  inches  from  either 
end  for  poiuing  the  poison  into  the  bags.  These  holes  are  closed  with  corks  when 
the  outfit  is  in  use.  The  sides  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth  are  then  tacked  along 
each  edge  of  the  pole,  and  the  ends  to  the  side,  and  bottom  of  the  blocks.  If  un- 
adulterated Paris  green  is  to  be  used,  8-ounce  duck  may  be  used  for  the  bag,  but 
lighter  material  is  necessar>'  for  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green  mixed  with 
flour.    The  poison  sifts  out  over  the  plants  as  the  pole  is  jarred  by  striking  it  with  a 
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stick  as  it  is  carried  across  the  back  of  a  mule  ridden  berveen  the  cottoo  iwb. 

Two  rows  are  thus  treated  at  once  and  from  15  to  20  acres  can  be  covered  by  one 
man  during  the  early  morning  and  evening  hours  which  are  suitable  for  the  work. 
It  is  best  to  apply  the  poison  when  the  plants  are  moi^t  with  dew  so  that  it  will 
adhere  to  the  foliage.    It  is  also  nece93ar>  :o  avoid  windy  periods. 

If  the  wonns  are  in  grass  plots  (tr  cultivated  fields  adjoining  cotton, 
the  poisoned  bait  described  for  cutworms  will  be  effective  in  keeping 
them  from  the  cotton.  In  some  cases  where  the  ground. is  hard, 
with  httle  vegetation,  the  use  of  heavy  rollers  or  brush  will  be  of 
advantage  in  crushing  the  worm>.  Deep  furrows  around  the  field 
will  catch  many  worms  moving  into  a  field  and  in  these  they  may  bo 
crushed. 

When  they  are  full  grown  they  enter  the  soil  and  change  to  pups. 
A  shallow  cultivation  by  disking  or  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  at 
this  time  is  very  effective,  as  it  will  kill  many  pups  and  expose  others 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  GROWING  TIP. 

The  growing  tip  of  cotton  frequently  is  injured  by  insects  which 
make  their  principal  attack  on  other  parts.  The  boll  weevils  in  the 
spring  frequently  injure  the  terminal  bud  when  they  emerge  from 
hibernation  before  the  squares  form.  Grassworms.  cutworms,  and 
grasshoppers  do  similar  injury.  Frequently  small  * 'worms "  which 
make  a  web  around  the  leaf  or  bud  are  to  be  foimd.    These  belong  to 


Fig.  7.— CbwpM-pod  wwvik  c,  AdnU  vwvit  I,  Ivra,  ade  Tia^ 

front  Tiew;  <  papa,  TiwBd  from  below.  MnAtmlmpBd.  (fUnmiAm  ) 


several  different  genera  *  of  moths  and  are  not  often  of  grave  impor- 
tance. As  they  are  usually  insects  which  normally  attack  s<  >me  weed, 
another  argument  for  weeil  contit'l  and  fall  plowing  is  aff«TJed. 

Tlie  cowpea-pod  weevil '  (fig.  7  frequently  attacks  young  cotton 
and  causes  injury  by  pimcturing  the  terminal  bud.  These  attacks 
usually  occur  when  cotton  foUows  cowpeas. 
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LEAF  INJURIES  AND  DEFOLIATION. 

Cotton  leaves  are  attacked  by  many  insects,  some  of  which  are 
usually  considered  of  little  importance,  although  in  small  areas  they 
frequently  do  serious  injury.  Dusting  with  arsenate  of  lead  is 
probably  the  best  general  remedy  for  cotton  defoliators,  such  as 
beetles,  "worms,"  and  grasshoppers.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
pole-and-bag  method  or  by  the  use  of  a  dust  gun  with  a  rotary  fan. 

COTTON  LEAFWORM.i 

The  best  knoA\ii  defoliator  of  cotton  is  the  cotton  leafworm  (fig.  8), 
sometimes  called  the  cotton  army  worm.  It  is  not  present  in  the 
country  every  year.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  regions,  but  from  time 
to  time  it  flies  to  this  country  and  often  by  the  end  of  the  season 
has  stripped  the  cotton  fields  of  foliage.  The  moths  are  tawny, 
with  a  wing  expanse  of  slightly  more  than  an  inch.  They  lay 
smaU  gTeen  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves  of  cotton.  The  larvae  are  elon- 
gate, somewhat  variable  in  coloring,  some  being  yellowish  green 
without  prominent  stripes,  while  others  have  a  black  stripe  down  the 
back  with  a  fine  central  yeUow  stripe.  Each  segment  has  four  black 
dots  above.  The  larva  when  full  grown  webs  one  or  two  leaves 
together  to  form  a  cocoon  and  pupates  therem,  hanging  the  pupa  by 
a  thread  to  the  stem.  As  the  worms  do  not  attack  other  plants  and 
do  not  enter  the  ground,  cultivation  and  weed  control  are  of  no  avail 
agamst  this  species.  When  the  attack  is  late  in  the  season  the 
defohation  is  often  beneficial,  as  it  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
and  cuts  off  the  food  supply  of  the  boU  weevil.  But  often  the  worms 
appear  so  early  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  serious  damage,  especially 
to  late  crops.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  dust  with  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  about  4  pounds  to  the  acre,  more  or  less,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  cotton.  It  is  best  to  apply  the  poison  when  the 
lea  ves  are  moist  with  dew  and  when  the  winds  are  low.  The  planter 
should  not  wait  until  the  defoliation  is  heavy-. 

GRASSHOPPERS. 

Frequently  the  cotton  fields  of  Texas  and  sometimes  of  the  other 
cotton  States  are  seriously  injured  by  grasshoppers,  among  which 
the  differential  grasshopper  ^  (figs.  9,  10)  and  the  Southwestern 
lubber  grasshopper^  (fig.  11)  are  the  most  injurious. 

These  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  masses  in  the  ground  and  therefore 
are  subject  to  control  by  cultivation  where  that  is  possible.  The 
grasshoppers  usually  advance  on  cotton  fields  from  near-by  waste 
places.  Where  young  grasshoppers  appear  in  great  numbers  they 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  kerosene  or  crude  oil,  trapped  by 
the  poisoned  bait  mentioned  for  cutworms,  or  crushed  by  drags  or 


1  Alabama  argillacea  Hiibn.        2  Melanoplm  differentialis  Thos.  '     '  Brachystola  magna  Gir. 


Fig.  8.— Cotton  Ifafworni:  Sta^os  aiul  work. 
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rollers.  When  the  lubber  grasshoppers  appear,  control  measures 
must  be  taken  immediately,  because  these  insects  can  destroy  a 
plant  very  quickly, 

COTTON  RED  SProER.i 

One  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  cotton  is  the  red  spider 
(figs.  12-15),  which  is  not  an  insect,  but  a  mite.    These  mites  can 

hardly  be  seen  on  the 
cotton  leaf,  except 
by  a  trained  eye  or 
with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifier,  unless 
very  numerous, 
when  their  minute 
moving  red  bodies 
make  them  distin- 
guishable. They 
multiply  so  rapidly 
that  they  may 
spread  from  a  single 
infested  weed  over 
an  entire  cotton  field 
during  the  season. 
They  suck  the  juices 
and  cause  the  leaf  to 
turn  red  and  finally 
kill  the  plant.  Tliey 
usually  work  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf. 
As  the  red  spider  is  dependent  on  other  plants  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter,  it  is  apparent  that  weed  control  is  a  very  important  element 
in  reducing  damage  by  this  pest.  Special  bulletins  are  available  for 
those  desiring  complete  information.^ 

The  destruction  of  weeds,  especially  the 
pokeweed,  and  of  cultivated  plants  such  as  the 
violet,  from  which  the  mites  make  their  way 
to  the  cotton,  and  the  destruction  by  plow- 
ing up  and  burning  of  early  infested  cotton 
plants  are  effective  measures,  which  should 
be  used  as  primary  means  of  control. 

AAHien  a  cotton  field  is  threatened  by  the  red  spider  it  is  often 
advisable  to  spray.  The  following  sprays  are  effective :  (1 )  Potassium 
sulphid  (1  ounce  to  2  gallons  of  water) ;  (2)  lime-sulphur  solution 


Fig.  9.— Differential  grasshopper:  Above,  adult  male;  below,  adult,  fe 
male.  Twice  natural  size.  (Walton.) 


Fig.  10.— Egg  mass  of  differential 
gras.shopper.  Enlarged.  (San- 
derson.) 


1  Tetramjchus  telarius  li. 

-  Department  Bulletin  410,  "The  Red  Spider  on  Cotton, 
on  Cotton  and  How  to  Control  it." 


and  Farmers'  Bulletin  Sil,  "The  Red  Spider 
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(homemade  or  commercial) ;  (3)  kerosene  emulsion  ' ;  (4)  flour-paste 
solution  (1  j^allon  stock  paste  to  12  gallons  water). 

LEAF-CITTING  ANT.- 

Tlie  so-called  leaf-cutting  or  i)arasol  ant  is  well  known  in  south- 
western Texas,  where  it  is  often  destructive  to  cultivated  crops,  in- 


Fig.  11.— Southwestern  lubber  grasshopper;  Adult  female,  natural  size.  (Walton.) 

eluding  cotton.  The  ants  cut  the  leaves  from  a  plant  and  carry  them 
to  the  nest  The  leaves  are  finely  divided  and  made  into  small  pellets, 
by  means  of  the  mandibles  and  legs.  The  pellets  are  placed  upon  the 
so-called  fungus  garden,  where  they  furnish  a  growing  medium  for  the 
fungus  on  which  the 
colony  feeds. 

The  best  method 
of  control  is  by  means 
of  potassium  or  sodi- 
um cyanid,  a  deadly 
poison.  The  cyanid 
is  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  ounce  to  1  quart  of 
water.  iVfter  careful 
mixing  the  liquid  is 
poured  into  each 
opening  of  the  nest, 
a  quart  to  an  open- 
ing. Two  applica- 
tions may  be  neces- 
exterminate  the  colonv.    Cave  must  he  talcen  not  to  breathe 


Fig.  12.— The  female  red 
spider.  Highly  mag- 
nified. (McGregor 
and  McDonough.) 


¥h<.  I  -V  i.  ...  n  \.rii  .I'lvanced 
stage  of  infestation  by  the  red  spider. 

•  Nearly  all  leaves,  squares,  and  boils 
have  been  shed.  (McGregor,") 


sary  to 


1  Kerosene  emulsion  is  made  by  combining  1  pdlou  of  kerosene  and  one-fourth  poimd  of  laimdry  soap,  or 
1  pound  of  whale-oil  (fish-oil)  or  olhor  soap,  or  1  jiint  of  soft  soap,  with  half  a  g-allon  of  water.  The  laundry 
soap,  if  dry ,  is  shaved  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  then  poured  (away  from  the  fire)  while  still  boiling 
hot  intothc  kerosene.  The  mixture  is  then  churned  rapidly  8  or  10  minutes,  the  liquid  IxMng  pumped  Iwick 
upon  itself  by  means  of  a  sprayer  with  a  nozzle  throwing  a  strong,  solid  stream.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  mixture  becomes  a  thick  cream— the  stock  emulsion.  In  the  preparation  of  the  emtjision  a  spniyer  is 
necessary.  For  most  .si>ecies  of  sucking  insects  1  part  of  the  stock  emulsion  should  Ik*  mixed  with  1 5  jwirts 
of  water. 

-  Atta  texava  Buckley. 
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the  deadly  fumes  of  this  poison.  Gloves  should  he  used  in  handling  this 
jyoison  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  abrasions  of 
the  shin.  The  action  of  the  poison  on  the  hlood  is  more  deadly  than  the 
fumes  which  might  he  breathed  in  the  handling,  when  done  out  of  doors. 
All  refuse  should  he  buried  immediately,  and,  the  hands  washed  carefully. 


Fig.  14.— a  severe  example  of  red-spider  work  in  a  cotton  field.  Nearly  all  plants  in  the  foreground  are 
in  the  condition  shown  in  figure  13.  The  source  of  infestation  was  certain  poke  weed  stalks  growing 
in  the  weed  border  seen  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  (McGregor.) 


Fig.  15.— Ideal  spraying  outfit  for  treatment  of  considrable  red-spider  infestation.  (McGregor.) 
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SALT-MARSH  CATERPILLAR. i 

The  salt-nuirsh  culerpilJar  (fi«^.  Hi)  is  oik^  of  tin;  sj)o('ios  of  woolly- 
bears,"  several  of  which  may  at  times  seriously  injure  cott<m.  Tliis 
species  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  the  fields.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  masses.  The  larvae  are  covered  with  long  hairs  and  are  somewliat 
variable  in  color.  They  feed  on  many  kinds  of  foliage  and  usually 
conu>  to  the  cotton  fields  from  some  adjoining  weedy  area,  llie 


Fir..  16.— Salt-marsh  caterpillar:  a,  Female  moth;  b,  half-growTi  larvz,  or  caterpillar;  c,  fiill-prowii  larva, 
side  \iew;  d,  head  of  larva,  froiil  x  icw  i.  c^'t:  mas-;.  All  slightly  enlarged,  exco])t  d.  wliidi  iiinrc  en- 
larged .  (Chittenden . ) 

larvffi  when  full  grown  spin  a  silken  cocoon  surrounded  by  rubbish, 
on  the  ground  or  among  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Control  of  the  weeds  around  the  field  is  naturally  the  best  way  of 
preventing  damage  by  this  species  and  its  allies. 

OTHER  LEAF  EATERS. 

Many  other  kinds  of  caterpillars  occasionally  injure  cotton,  such 
as  that  of  the  large  tiger  moth,-  the  beet  army  worm,^  the  fidl  web- 
worm,^  and  that  of  the  io  moth."^  The  larva^.  of  the  io  moth  are  green 
and  covered  with  poisonous  spines.  They  are  very  pretty  and  also 
well  known,  to  all  wlio  have  ever  touched  tliem,  as  ''stinging  cater- 
pillars." They  cause  a  very  painful  rash  when  touched.  If  abuiulant 
enough  to  warrant  it,  all  of  these  insects  can  be  controlled  by  dusting 


>  Kstigmrueacraea  Dru. 
'  A pantesis  arge  Dru. 


»  Caratlrina  erigua  Uilhn. 
*  Hyphanlria  cunea  Dm. 
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the  plants  with  arsenate  of  lead,  but  they  will  not  be  serious  if  proper 
attention  is  given  to  surrounding  vegetation  on  which  they  feed 
normally. 

HOW  INSECTS  REDUCE  THE  YIELD. 

Naturally  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  cotton  crop  is  that  which 
affects  the  squares,  flowers,  and  bolls,  and  among  the  insects  causing 
this  injury  are  some  of  the  most  serious  kno^sTi  insect  pests. 

COTTON-BOLL  WEEVIL.i 

The  worst  cotton  pest  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  most  de- 
structive cotton  insect  in  the  world,  is  the  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil 
(figs.  17,  18),  which  annually  takes  a  toll  of  tens  of  miUions  of  doUars 
from  the  cotton  industry.  As  this  insect  is  of  such  great  importance, 
many  bulletins  have  been  written  about  it,  and  the  most  recent  of 
these  may  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to  the  Division  of  PubUcations, 

United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm-e, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
The  boU  weevil  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  squares 
and  boUs.  Generally 
the  squares  which  have 
been  attacked  wiU  fall 
to  the  ground  in  a  few 
days.  They  always 
flare  and  often  hang 
and  dry  on  the  plant. 
The  eggs  hatch  into 
small  white  grubs,  or  larvae,  with  yeUo wish-brown  heads.  These 
feed  in  the  square  or  boll  and  grow  until  they  are  haK  an  inch  long. 
They  usually  are  cm*ved  and  are  legless.  When  full  grown  the  grub 
forms  a  hard  cell  and  turns  into  a  pupa,  which  matures  in  about  three 
days  into  the  adult  weevil. 

The  weevil  is  easily  detected  in  a  field.  If  a  square  is  found  with 
its  bracts  flared  and  showing  a  Httle  wartlike  puncture,  it  can  be  put 
into  a  tumbler  and  covered  with  cheesecloth.  After  2  or  3  days  the 
white  larva  can  be  easily  found,  and  in  about  10  or  12  days  the  full- 
grown  weevil  wiU  come  out. 

The  control  of  the  weevil  is  brought  about  by  early  planting,  selec- 
tion of  the  best  local  varieties,  intensive  cultivation,  early  picking 
of  the  crop,  and  destruction  of  the  cotton  plants,  or  at  least  destruc- 
tion of  the  green  growth,  before  frost.  All  of  these  methods  will 
also  help  in  controUing  the  other  cotton  pests. 


Fig.  17.— Adult  female  boll  wee\il  with  wings  spread. 

larged.   (Hunter  and  Pierce.) 


Much  en- 


Anthonomus  grandis  Boh. 
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Fio.  18.— €otton  plant  attacked  by  boll  weevil:  a,  Hanging  dry  square  infested  by  weevil;  6,  Qared  square, 
with  weevil  punctures;  c,  cotton  Ixtll,  sectioned,  sliowiug  attacking  weevil  and  weevil  larva  iu  its  cell. 
(Hunter  and  Fierce.) 
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BOLLWORM.i 

The  weU-kiiown  bollworm  (figs.  19,  20)  is  called  the  corn  ear- 
worm  when  it  attacks  the  ears  of  corn.  It  is  likewise  a  pest  of 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  beans,  and  alfalfa.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly. 
The  larvae  bore  into  the  squares  and  bolls  and  eat  out  the  interior, 
usually  leaving  by  another  hole  and  going  to  another  square  or  boU. 


d 

Fig.  19.— Bollworm:  a,  Moth,  or  adult;  h,  larva,  or  worm;  d,  pupa. 
About  natural  size.  (Howard.) 

Thus  a  single  worm  diu*ing  its  development  may  injure  all  the  forms 
on  several  branches.  When  fuU  grown,  it  enters  the  ground  for  pu- 
pation, emerging  in  about  two  weeks  as  a  moth.  The  boUworms 
pass  the  winter  as  pupae  in  the  soil. 

Thorough  plowing  of  the  land  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  fre- 
quent cultivation  of  the  growing  crop  wiU  destroy  many  bollworm 
pupae  and  expose  others  to  the  action  of  rain  and  frost,  sunshine,  and 
insect  enemies,  and  to  insect-eating  birds  and  rodents.  In  combat- 
ting the  boUworm  as  well  as  the  weevil  an  early  crop  is  necessary. 
If  its  attack  is  very  serious,  poisoning  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
by  the  pole-and-bag  method,  described  under  ^'Southern  grass  worm," 
p.  8,  is  to  be  recommended. 


^{Heliothis)  Chloridea  obsoleta  Hubn. 
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COTTON  SQIJARE-BORER.2 

Frequently  tlic  squares  are  bored  l)y  small,  oval,  flattened,  pea- 
green,  velvety-haired  larvie,  known  as  squar(v])orers  (fig.  21).  Eaeh 
larva  ean  destroy  many  squares.  The  larva*  transform  into  small 
pupae,  and  wluni  mature  these  become  the  dainty  little  ])luc  swallow- 


Fio.  20.— Vertical  section  through  the  soil,  showing  pupa  of  bollworin  in  it  s  burrow.   ( Bisliopp  and  Jones.) 

tailed  butterflies  so  often  seen  in  the  eotton  fields.  It  is  seldom  nec- 
essary to  take  active  measures  against  them,  l)ut  when  advisable 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended. 

COTTON-BOLL  CUTWORM.^ 

The  cotton-boll  cutworm  (figs.  22,  23)  looks  like  an  ordinary  cutworm 
but  it  feeds  by  day  on  the  foliage  and  bores  into  scjuares  and  ])()lls. 
The  larvae  are  ohve  or  greenish  brown  and  cnisily  recognized  by  the 


1  Uranotes  melinv^  Htlbn. 


« Prodenia  omithogaUi  Quia. 
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Fig.  21.— Cotton  squarc-borcr:  a,  Adult  butterfly,  top 
vievr;  h,  same  from  side,  with  wings  closed:  c,  larva,  or 
borer,  from  side;  d,  pupa;  e,  egg.  a-d,  Somewhat  en- 
larged; e,  greatly  enlarged.  (Howard.) 


two  rows  of  triangular  velvety-black  spots  extending  down  the  back. 
Four  or  five  broods  a  year  occur  in  Texas.  By  picking  them  off  of 
young  cotton  when  chopping  in  the  spring  they  may  be  largely  con- 
trolled. As  they  pupate  m 
the  soil,  frequent  cultiva- 
tions destroy  the  pupse. 

COTTON  STAINER.i 

The  cotton  stain er  (fig.  24) 
is  important  only  in  the 
Southeast,  especially  in 
Florida.  It  is  a  sucking  bug 
with  a  long  beak.  The  body 
is  red,  with  dark-brown  or 
black  wings.  It  feeds  on  the 
juices  of  many  plants.  The 
young  are  similar  to  the 
adult  except  that  the  wings 
are  not  developed.  Much 
injury  is  done  to  cotton  by  the  staining  of  the  fiber.  In  sections 
where  this  bug  is  abundant,  measures  should  be  taken  to  hold  down 

tlie  growth  of  weeds, 
upon  which  the 
stainer  breeds  in  great 
numbers.  Principal 
among  these  weeds 
are  Spanish  cockle- 
bur  ^  and  nightshade."^ 
They  may  be  trapped 
by  placing  small 
bunches  of  cotton 
seed  in  different  parts 
of  the  field. 

As  soon  as  the 
young  bugs  make 
their  appearance  in 
the  spring,  the 
colonies  should  be 
sprayed  with  kero- 
sene emulsion,  or  jarred  into  buckets  of  water  having  a  film  of 
kerosene. 


Fig.  22.— Cotton-boll  cutworm:  Above,  dark 
form  of  moth,  male;  below,  pale  form 
of  moth,  female.  Somewhat  enlarged. 
(Chittenden.) 


Fig.  23.— Cotton-boll 
cutworm:  a,  Light 
form  of  larva;  6, 
dark  form  of  larva. 
Somewhat  enlarg- 
ed. (Chittenden.) 


1  Dysdercus  suturellus  H.  Schf. 


2  Urena  lobuta. 


3  Solanum  nigrum. 
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COTTON  BUGS. 

Many  diflPoroiit  specios  of  sucking  bugs  ^  attack  tlio  cotton  squares 
and  boUs  and  do  serious  injiirv.    Many  of  them  are  known  as 


Fig.  24.— Cotton  stainer:  a,  Fourth-stage  nymph,  or  pupa:  b,  adult.   Enlarged.   (Insect  Life.) 

''pumpkin  bugs''  and  ''stinkbugs/'  but  most  of  them  are  simply 
caUed  plant-bugs. 

Usually  they  breed  on  many  plants  besides  cotton  and  are  kept 
under  control  best  by  preventing  excessive  weed  growth  around  cot- 
ton fields.  It  has 
been  proved  that 
some  of  these  bugs 
carry  plant  diseases 
of  cotton,  and  hence 
they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  serious 
pests.  Several 
species  are  illustra- 
ted (see  figs.  25-29). 

FLOWER  BEETLES. 

Fig.  2.').— Cotton  leaf-bug,  Adelphocoris  rapidus:  a,  Mature  bug;  b,  young 
KreClUentlv     bee-       nymph;  c,  fourtli  stage  of  nymph;  d,  fifth  stage  of  n>Tnph.  Much 
-  .        ^1  •       1  enlarged.  (Sanderson.) 

ties  are  found  m  tlie 

l)looms  of  cotton,  and  occasionally  they  arc  luiiiicroiis  enough  to  do 
much  damage.    The  l)lister  beetles  -  (see  fig.  30)  and  soUhcr  bectU's  '' 

'  Adelphocoris  rapidus  Say,  Leploglossw*  phyllopus  L.,Largus  succinctus  L.,  Nezara  hilaris  Say,  J adera 

haematoloma  H.  -Schf.,ctc. 
•  Epicaula  vittata  Fab.,  E.  lemJiiscata  Fab.,  E.  cincrea  Forst.,  K.ferruginea  Say,  ele. 
^  Chauliognathus  spp. 
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feed  on  the  petals  and  eat  the  pistil  and  stamens.  In  case  of  injury 
to  the  pistil  the  boll  frequently  fails  to  mature.  These  insects  in 
their  immature  stages  prey  on  other  insects  and  are  beneficial. 

LEAF  BEETLES. 

A  number  of  small  leaf  beetles — ^some  brown,  some  blue,  some 
green,  or  striped  with  yellow — occur  on  cotton  squares  and  feed  on 
the  bracts  or  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  of  cot- 
ton.   They  are  native  to  weeds  around  the 
fields,  and  are  seldom  important. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  STALK  AND  ROOTS. 

COTTON  WIREWORMS. 

In  South  Carolina  much  injury  is  done  to 
the  roots  of  cotton  by  wireworms^  (see  fig.  31). 
The  adults  of  these  worms  are  the  well  known 
click-beetles  so  abundant  at  the  flowers  and 
squares  of  cotton.  They  are  controlled  best 
by  using  a  crop  rotation  in  which  cotton  fol- 
lows oats  and  corn  follows  cotton.  The  oats 
stubble  should  remain  on  the  land  until  Sep- 
tember 15.  After  this  time  it  is  weU  to  pre- 
pare the  land  and  plant  a  winter  cover  crop. 
The  cover  crop  should  be  supplemented  with  stable  manure,  swamp 
muck,  or  hme,  as  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  soil  infested  by  wireworms. 

CORN  ROOT-APHIS  ON  COTTON.2 

Especially  in  South  Carolina  the  cot- 
ton is  attacked  at  the  roots  by  the  root- 
aphis  of  corn.  This  insect  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  cotton  aphis  but  con- 
fines its  attacks  to  the  taproot  of  cotton. 
The  best  control  is  a  three-year  system 
of  rotation  in  which  cotton  does  not 
foUow  either  corn  or  cotton.  Small 
grain  or  cowpeas  should  precede  cotton 
on  badly  infested  lands.  The  three-year 
rotation  of  oats  and  cowpeas,  cotton,  and 
corn  has  proved  successful.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  have  a  winter  cover  crop 
on  infested  lands  at  aU  times,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  winter  food  plants  of  the  cotton 
root-aphis  from  growing  upon  the  land. 


Fig.  26.— Cotton  boll  showing 
punctures  of  a  cotton  leaf- 
bug,  Adelphocoris  rapidus. 
(Sanderson.) 


Fig.  27.— Leaf-footed  t)lant-bug  (Leptoglos- 

sus  phyllopus)  twice  natural  size.  (Hub- 
bard.) 


1  Monocrepidius  vespertinus  Fabricius,  Horistonotus  uhlerii  Horn,  and  related  species, 
these  and  other  species  see  Farmers'  Bulletins  725  and  733. 

2  Aphis  maidiradicis  Forbes. 


For  afl  account  of 
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MOTH  STALK-BORER. 


Occasionally  cotton  stalks  are  bored  by  the  caterpillar  of  the 
stalk-borer  (fig  32).  Ordinarily  it  attacks  various  weeds,  including 
'^bloodweed."  ^  Weed  destru(;tion, 
therefore,  is  the  obvious  control  measure. 

COTTON  STALK-BORER  BEETLE.  ' 

The  cotton  stalk-borer  beetle  some- 
times is  found  in  Texas  boring  in  cotton 
stalks,  but  it  is  supposed  to  attack  only 
plants  damaged  by  some  other  agency. 

SNOWY  TREE  CRICKET.^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  cotton  stalks 
frequently  are  found  with  the  stems 
roughened  by  the  egg  punctures  of  the 
snowy  and  other  tree  crickets.  These 
tree  crickets  also  oviposit  in  weeds. 
They  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage 
in  the  old  stalks  and  in  the  spring  the  young  crickets  hatch.  They 
feed  on  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  Fall  destruction  of  cotton  stalks 
and  weeds  is  a  practical  control  measure. 


Fig.  28.— a  plant-bug,  Leptoglossus  op- 
positus.  Twice  natural  size.  (Chit- 
tenden.) 


Fio.  29.— The  green  soldier  bug  ( Nezara  hilaris):  a,  Mature  bug;  b,  beak  of  same;  c,  egg  mass;  d,single  egg; 
e,  yonnt,'  Tiyiii]ih;  f,  last  stage  of  nymph.  All  enlarged;  b,  d,  more  enlarged.  (Sanderson.) 

SHARPSHOOTERS. 

The  leaf  hoppers  seen  so  frequently  on  the  cotton  stalks  (see  figs. 
33-36)  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  dodging  out  of  sight  around  the 
stem,  are  commonly  called  "sharpshooters"  with  the  doubtful 


^  Papaipema  nitela  Ctn6n. 

^Ambrosia  (rifida  and  other  species  of  Ambrosia. 

'  A  taria  crypta  Say. 

« Oecanthus  rtiieus  DeG. 

&  Homalodisca  triquetra  Fab.,  Oncometopia  undata  Fab.,  Oncometopia  lateralu  Fab.,  and  Aulacizes  irronta 
Fab. 
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assumption  that  they  puncture  the  squares  and  bolls.  They  do 
puncture  the  stalks  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  leaves  just  under  the 
surface,  forming  a  blisterlike  mark. 

INSECTS  IN  DECAYED  AND  DRY  BOLLS. 

Cotton  bolls  which  have  become  affected  by  anthracnose  and 
other  diseases  furnish  an  attraction  to  many  bugs  and  beetles,  which 
no  doubt  often  are  instrumental  in  spreading 
the  infection.  Very  few  of  these  insects  found 
feeding  in  the  rotten  spots  have  any  primary 
importance  to  the  cotton  plant.  Dry  boUs 
which  have  matted  fiber  are  often  filled  with 
small  beetles,  little  white  worms,"  and  larger 
pink  ''worms."  These  are  all  feeders  on  de- 
cayed matter.  (The  pink  ' 'worms "  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  pink  bollworm  ^  of  cotton 
which  ultimately  may  become  a  pest  in  this 
country,  the  larvae  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  winter  in  bolls  with  healthy  fiber,  in  seeds, 
or  in  cells  formed  by  uniting  two  seeds.)  Boll- 
weevil  larvae,  pupae,  and  adults  frequently  may 
be  found  in  ceUs  in  old  bolls,  which  in  addition 
may  serve  as  shelter  for  other  pests.  As  some 
of  the  insects  which  are  merely  scavengers  in  cotton  bolls  are 
recorded  as  injurious  on  other  plants,  it  is  important  that  all  cotton 
plants  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  after  the  cotton  is 
picked  as  is  practicable. 


THE  DOUBLE  ROLE  OF 
ANTS. 

Of  course  every  cotton 
field  has  its  ant  colonies. 
When  the  ants  are  large 
species,  such  as  the  leaf- 
cutting  ant  ^  or  the  Texas 
agricultural  ant,^  the 
colonies  should  be  des- 
troyed as  described  un- 
der the  paragraph  on 
the  former  (p.   13).  The 


Fig.  30.— a  blister  beetle 
Epicauta  lemniscata.  En- 
larged. (Chittenden.) 


Fig.  31. — A  cotton  wireworm,  Monocrepidius  vespertinus:  a, 
Larva,  or  wireworm,  side  A-iew;  h,  same,  top  view;  c,  adult, 
or  beetle;  d,  pupa.   Much  enlarged.  (Chittenden.) 


smaller  ants  which  swarm  over  the 
cotton  plants  are  very  helpful  in  ridding  the  plant  of  many  enemies, 


1  Pectinophora  gossypiella  Saunders. 

2  Atta  texana  Buckley. 


3  Pogonomyrmex  barbatus  molefacieTis  Buckley. 
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for  they  attack  in  numbers  insects  much  birger  than  themselves. 
Several  species  of  ants*  are  very  cfFLcient  dummies  of  the  boll  weevil. 


Fig.  32.— Moth  stalk-borer:  a,  Female  moth;  b,  half-grown  larva,  or  borer;  c,  full-grown  larva  in  injured 
stalk;  d,  side  view  of  segment  of  abdomen  of  same;  e,  pupa.   All  somewhat  enlarged.  (Chittenden.) 

They  eat  their  way  into  fallen  infested  squares  and  devour  the  weevil 
larvae,  pupae,  and  adults.  In  this  way  they  often  add  10  to  20  per 
cent  to  the  natural  control  of  the  weevil.  But  these  same  ants  are 
fond  of  sweets  and  ihey  foster 
the  honeydew-secreting  aphids, 
white  flies,  and  scales,  which  are 
found  on  cotton,  transplanting 
them  to  new  colonies.  They  are 
diligent  in  protecting  the  aphids, 
or  "Hce,"  from  voracious  ene- 
mies and  in  this  way  become 
enemies  of  the  cotton  planter. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
believed  that  the  smaller  ants 
do  at  least  as  much  good  as 
harm  and  should  be  let  alone. 

THE  PARASITES. 


Fig.  33.— a  "sharpshooter,"  Oncometopia  undata: 
Adult  at  left,  nymph,  or  young,  at  right.  iJreatly 
enlarged .  ( Sanderson . ) 


Practically  all  of  the  pests  men- 
tioned on  other  pages  are  held 
more  or  less  in  control  by  other  insects  which  prey  on  them  or  live  at  their 


Fspecially  species  of  Solenopsis,  I'heidole,  Monomorium,  and  Iridomyrmex. 
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expense.  The  little  parasites  are  so  inconspicuous  that  they  seldom 
are  seen,  but  often  their  work  is  very  effective.  All  the  measures 
which  are  recommended  for  the  control  of  the  various  pests,  except 
the  use  of  poisons,  will  serve  to  favor  parasite  attack,  which  will 
go  on  without  other  effort  by  the  planter. 

INSECT  VISITORS  OF  COTTON. 

Many  of  the  wasps  and  bees  that  visit  cotton  are  there  only  for  . 
nectar  or  pollen  and  incidentally  they  serve  to  fertilize  the  plants. 
It  is  thus  that  most  of  our  plants  are  fertilized.    The  nectar  attracts 


Fig.  34.— a  "sharpshooter,"  Oncometopia  later-  shooter,"  Aulacizes 

alls:  Adult  at  left;  nymph,  or  young,  at  irrorata:  Adult, 

right.   Greatly  enlarged.   (Sanderson.)  Greatly  enlarged. 

(Sanderson.) 

multitudes  of  insects  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  cotton  otherwise. 
When  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  and  nourish  pests  and  are  suddenly 
cut  or  destroyed,  one  may  expect  a  large  increase  of  insects  on  cotton, 
many  of  which  will  be  injurious.  The  weeds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTROL  MEASURES. 

In  summary  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  a  single  system  may  be 
devised  for  cotton-insect  control. 

BEST  MEASURES  FOR  THE  EARLY  SPRING. 

1.  Keep  down  weed  growth  around  the  farm. 

2.  Plow  in  the  winter  to  break  up  the  winter  cells  in  the  ground. 

3.  When  necessary  set  out  poisoned  baits  to  trap  cutworms,  grass- 
hoppers. May  beetles,  etc.  • 

4.  Plant  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  safely  and  yet  avoid  killing 
frosts.  Plant  the  variety  which  is  found  to  be  the  best  producer 
in  your  own  locality,  and  which  has  the  qualities  of  rapid  and  prolific 
fruiting. 

5.  Space  the  rows  in  accordance  with  local  experience 

6.  Cultivate  frequently,  but  not  deeply. 
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BEST  MEASURES  TO  FOLLOW  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 


1.  Continue  cultivation  until  the  crop  is  made,  or  as  long  as 
possible. 

2.  Watch  for  the  first  appearances  of  worms. 

3.  Dust  the  cotton  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as  pjrass- 
lioppers  or  '^worms''  begin  to 

attack,  unless  "worm"  attack 
starts  late  and  would  hasten 
ripening. 

4.  Keep  down  the  weeds. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  FALL. 

1.  Pick  the  cotton  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

2.  Destroy  the  plants  by 
plowing  under  or  grazing  as 
long  before  frost  as  possible. 

3.  Where  practicable  plow 
the  fields  and  plant  a  cover 
crop. 

4.  Where  feasible  follow  a 
three-year  rotation  with  cotton 
following  some  crop  other  than 
corn. 

PRACTICAL  MEASURES  FOR  THE  WINTER 


Fig.  36.— a  "sharpshooter,"  Homalodi.tca  triquetra: 
Adult  at  left;  last-stage  nymph,  or  young,  at  right, 
above;  young  nymph  at  right  below.  (Ireatly  en- 
larged. (Sanderson.) 


1.  Clean  up  all  turn  rows  and  fence  rows. 

2.  Cut  and  burn  all  weeds. 

3.  Plow  under  all  stubble  fields  that  are  not  to  be  used  otherwise. 

4.  Grub  up  old  stumps. 
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CONTROL  of  the  corn  root-apfiis,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  simple  practices  described  in 
this  bulletin,  is  important  because,  in  addition  to  corn, 
cotton,  and  asters,  this  insect  feeds  on  the  roots  of  cer- 
tain weeds  and  everywhere  is  fostered  by  a  common 
species  of  field  ant. 

The  control  measures  are — 
Crop  rotation. 

Early  and  deep  spring  plowing  followed  by  several 
deep  diskings  to  demoralize  the  aphid  and  ant  col- 
onies and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  on  which 
the  aphis  lives  previous  to  the  appearance  of  corn. 

The  use  of  a  substance  possessing  a  pungent  odor, 
applied  with  a  chemical  fertilizer  and  distributed  by 
means  of  a  fertilizer  attachment  to  the  corn  planter, 
to  repel  the  ants  and  prevent  them  from  placing 
aphids  on  the  roots  of  the  corn  or  other  cultivated 
crop. 

The  use  of  barnyard  manure  or  other  fertilizer  as 
an  aid  in  producing  stronger  plants.  Though  this  does 
not  reduce  the  number  of  aphids,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, it  enables  the  plants  to  withstand  injury  better. 
It  is  recommended  only  as  supplementary  to  the  prac- 
tices already  mentioned. 
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THE  CORN  ROOT-APHIS  commits  serious  depredations  on 
growing  corn  each  year.  It  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it 
is  an  especially  destructive  pest  in  the  "corn  belt"  from  Ohio  to 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  including  southern  Wisconsin.  Its  abundance 
and  destructiveness  in  these  regions  may  be 
traced  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  two  or  more  successive  crops 
of  corn  on  the  same  land,  and  this  fact  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  control  of 
the  insect.  It  is  injurious  also  to  cotton  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  and  to  cultivated 
asters  almost  everywhere. 

THE  CORN  ROOT-APHIS  AND  ITS  INJURY. 

The  corn  root-aphis  (fig.  1)  is  a  small, 
soft-bodied  insect  not  larger  than  a  pin- 
head,  almost  spherical  when  full  grown, 
and  of  a  bluish-green  color,  more  or  less 
dusted  with  a  fine  whitish  powder  which 
makes  it  appear  grayish-green.  The  aphids  cluster  on  the  com  roots 
(fig.  2)  and  suck  the  phint  juices,  this  continual  drain  acting  on  the 
plant  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  drought.  The  greatest  and 
most  noticeable  injury  occurs  in  spring  before  the  plants  have 
made  any  considerable  growth.    Infested  plants  are  dwarfed  and 

^  Aphia  matdiradicia  Forbes. 
8946<»— 17  S 


Fig.  1.  —  The  corn  root- 
aphis  :  Wingless  female  of 
the  form  that  produces 
living  young.  Greatly  en- 
larged. (Redrawn  from 
Forbes.) 
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the  leaves  become  brown  or  otherwise  discolored.  Although  even 
the  heavily  infested  plants  seldom  are  killed  outright,  usually  they 
do  not  make  any  appreciable  growth.  Infestations  later  in  the  sea- 
son are  less  noticeable  and  indeed  seldom  are  recognized  because  the 


Fig.  2. — Young  corn  plant  showing  corn  root-aphids  feeding  on  the  roots. 


plants  as  a  rule  are  not  injured  outwardly.  The  extent  of  apparent 
damage  varies  with  the  season;  conditions  favoring  the  growth  of 
corn  sometimes  enable  the  plants  to  make  a  fair  development  in 
spite  of  the  insect,  and  an  unfavorable  season  makes  the  injury  un- 
usually conspicuous. 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  ROOT-APHIS  INJURY. 

Injury  by  the  com  root-aphis  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
caused  by  other  insects  if  the  following  points  are  observed :  (1)  Root 
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aphids  usually  attack  corn  that  is  grown  on  cornland,  although  occa- 
sionally other  ground  may  develop  heavy  infestations  if  it  has  har- 
bored certain  weeds  and  likewise  the  aphids.  (2)  Injury,  resulting 
in  a  stunting  of  the  plants  and  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  usually  occurs 
in  early  summer,  when  the  plants  are  from  G  to  18  inches  high.  (3) 
Ant  hills  and  the  common  brown  cornfield  ants  are  to  be  found  at  or 
near  corn  plants  attacked  by  root  aphids.  (4)  Plants  infested  with 
root-aphids  have  a  complete  root  system,  but  wh'en  uprooted  the 
bluish-green  aphids  will  be  found  thickly  clustered  on  the  roots  and 
on  the  underside  of  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  roots. 

SEASONAL  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  the  corn  root-aphis.  The  true 
sexes— that  is  to  say,  the  males  and  the  egg-laying  females  (fig.  3)— 
occur  only  in  the  fall.  These  females 
lay  the  pale  yellowish-green  eggs  which 
later  turn  to  jet  black.  Ants  take  the 
aphid  eggs  to  their  nests  and  care  for 
them  during  the  winter  months.  In 
spring,  and  continuing  throughout  the 
summer,  only  winged  and  wingless  fe- 
males are  to  be  found,  and  these  give 
birth  to  living  young.  (See  title-page 
illustration  and  fig.  1.) 

The  seasonal  history  of  this  insect, 
which  is  graphically  shown  in  figure  4, 

/.  n  r^^  i  •  u  i  FiG.  3,  —  The  corn  root-aphis: 

is  as  follows:  The  eggs,  which  are  kept  Egg-laylng    female.  Greatly 

by  the  ants  in  their  nests  over  winter,  be-  enlarged.  (Redrawn  from 
gin  to  hatch  about  the  time  smartweed  Forbes.) 
seeds  begin  to  germinate — usually  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April — and  the  young,  frail  aphids  are  transferred  by  the  attentive 
ants  to  the  roots  of  convenient  weeds  along  which  tunnels  previously 
have  been  made.  The  aphis  is  able  to  live  and  reproduce  on  a  large 
variety  of  weeds,  but  is  most  frequently  to  be  found  on  such  common 
field  weeds  as  smartweed  or  knotweed,^  crab  grass,-  purslane,^  and 
foxtail  or  pigeon  grass.^  The  young  that  hatch  from  eggs  mature 
in  about  15  days  or  longer  and  give  birth  to  a  second  generation. 
Members  of  this  and  the  succeeding  generations  until  fall  give  birth 
to  living  young,  which  they  produce  without  fertilization  by  a  male. 
On  an  average  about  IG  or  17  generations  occur  from  the  date  of 
hatching  in  the  spring  until  fall,  and  the  length  of  each  generation 
varies  according  to  the  season,  being  longer  in  the  spring  and  fall 


"^Polygonum  sp. 
^Digitaria  aanguinalia. 


*  Portulaca  olcracca. 

*  Setaria  sp. 


SEPTEMBER 

! 

/7p/)/cfs  /rj/gfrdfngr  fo  r)evi/  com  fye/cf  vyhere 
^ey  aret  oss/sfec/  h  roo/s  6/  anifs. 

FiQ.  4, — Diagram  showing  history  of  the  corn  root-aphids  and  its  relattions  with  the  cornfield  ant. 

can  nc 


'ng  one/  6e/ng 
r/?/s  cn  roofs 


\  6ee/?  fi77n^errecf  h 
com  roofs  b/  anh . 


ancf  Se^/nrm^ 
m/groffe.  


OCTOBER 


NOiy£MBER 


DECEMBfE-R 


/Jp^/ck  cn  rooh  of^  weecfs  oncf  com  /n 
o/cf  com  fi'e/cf  and  produdn^  sexuo/ 
forms  w/)/c/)  /oy  ^  overw/nfisr/ng  eggs 


£ggs  6e/ng  earned 
fo  onf  nesfa  6y  onfs. 


ote  that  during  the  winter  tlie  aphids  are  carried  by  the  ants  below  the  frost  line,  where  the  plow 
>ach  them. 
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months  and  shorter  during  the  summer  months.  Since  each  female 
gives  birth  to  40  or  50  young,  and  the  young  mature  and  themselves 
give  birth  to  young  in  from  6  to  8  days  during  the  summer  months, 
it  may  be  easily  understood  that  they  increase  to  enormous  numbers 
and  that  the  killing  of  one  aphis  early  in  the  season  is  equal  to  the 
destruction  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  in  midsummer  or  later. 

The  first  two  or  three  generations  live  entirely  on  the  roots  of 
weeds,  but  as  soon  as  the  newly  planted  corn  sprouts  the  ants  transfer 
the  aphids  to  the  more  succulent  cornroots.  Aphids  are  to  be  found 
on  both  corn  and  weed  roots  throughout  the  summer,  wingless  indi- 
viduals always  predominating ;  but  after  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion a  considerable  number  of  the  aphids  may  be  winged,  and  many 
of  these  make  their  exit  from  the  ground  through  the  ant  tunnels 
and  fly  away  to  a  new  field.  If  they  chance  to  alight  near  an  ant 
hill,  they  are  seized  immediately  by  the  watchful  ants,  carried  into 
the  burrow,  and  placed  on  a  convenient  root^  giving  rise  to  another 
infestation.  Thus  it  happens  occasionally  that  corn  on  new  ground^ 
but  near  heavily  infested  fields,  becomes  so  badly  infested  in  late 
summer,  especially  if  the  season  is  unfavorable  to  corn,  that  the  crop 
is  damaged  noticeably — a  consideration  which  makes  comrmmity 
cooperation  an  important  measure  in  fighting  this  as  well  as  many 
other  field-crop  pests. 

The  males  and  the  egg-laying  females  begin  to  appear  about  the 
first  of  October,  and  the  eggs  laid  by  these  females  are  immediately 
stored  by  the  attendant  ants.  As  cold  weather  approaches  the  ants 
carry  the  eggs  with  their  own  young  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  usually 
by  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  latitude  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
all  will  be  found  8  inches  or  more  below  the  surface,  which  is  below 
the  ordinary  plow  furrow — and  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
plowing  is  done  in  the  fall  in  order  that  the  ant  colonies  may  be 
destroyed.  Similarly  in  summer,  during  periods  of  drought,  the 
ant  colonies  may  be  found  8, 10,  or  even  12  inches  below  the  surface. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  ANTS  AND  THE  APHIDS. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  relation  between  ants  and  the  corn  root- 
aphis  is  intimate.  Several  species  of  ants  are  concerned,  but  by  far 
the  most  common  species  occurring  in  fields  is  the  small  brown  ant 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "  cornfield  ant."  ^  In  the  fall  the  ants 
carry  the  aphid  eggs  to  their  nests  and  care  for  them  as  they  do  for 
their  own  young,  and  in  spring  when  the  eggs  hatch  they  tunnel 
along  weed  roots  and  place  the  helpless  aphids  on  the  host  plant. 
(Fig.  5.)    The  aphids  are  cared  for  in  the  same  way  during  the 


'^Lasitis  ni0er  L.,  var.  americanua  Emery. 
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summer  months;  indeed,  throughout  life  they  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  ant,  which  obtains  in  return  for  its  work  a  sweetish  fluid,  the 
"  predigested  "  sap  of  the  corn  or  other  plant,  which  is  given  off  in 
considerable  quantities  by.  the  aphids.  Since  the  relationship  between 
ants  and  aphids  is  so  intimate,  and  since  the  aphids  are  entirely 


Fig,  5. — Diagram  showing  how  ants  foster  the  corn  root-aphis.  These  aphids,  which  are 
cared  for  by  the  ants  in  their  nests  during  the  winter,  are  carried  through  tunnels  to 
the  corn  plants  and  placed  on  the  roots. 


dependent  on  the  ants,  it  is  evident  that  any  method  which  wUl  dis- 
turb^ demoralize^  or  destroy  the  ant  colonies  will  reduce  the  numbers 
of  aphids^  and  this  fact  will  be  explained  further  in  the  paragraphs 
dealing  with  the  means  of  control. 

PAST  HISTORY. 

Previous  to  1891  the  corn  root-aphis  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  subterranean  form  of  the  corn  leaf-aphis,^  which  is  everywhere 
present  on  corn,  usually  occurring  beneath  the  leaf  and  ear  sheath 
or  the  stalks  of  the  unfolding  tassel.  As  early  as  18*22  root-aphids, 
which  were  probably  the  corn  root-aphids,  w^ere  reported  damaging 
corn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1802  this  species  was  definitely  ol>served 
attacking  corn  roots  and  injuring  the  crop  in  Illinois.  This  pest  has 
increased  gradually  in  destructiveness  until  now  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  four  or  five  most  generally  injurious  insects  affecting  corn, 
for  it  occurs,  with  few  exceptions,  wherever  this  crop  is  grown  in 
the  United  States. 


»  Aphis  maldia  Fltcb. 
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Most  of  the  measures  for  the  prevention  or  control  of  the  corn 
root-aphis  are  methods  which  not  only  are  effective  in  reducing  or 
eradicating  this  and  other  insect  pests,  but  constitute  the  more  ap- 
proved cultural  practices  and  for  this  reason  are  doubly  important. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  rotation  which  avoids  having  two  successive  crops  of  corn  on 
the  same  land  is  effective  not  only  in  preventing  injury  by  the  corn 
root-aphis,  but  also  in  controlling  other  serious  pests.  In  the  cotton 
belt  it  is  important  also  to  avoid  following  cotton  with  corn,  or  vice 
versa,  since  both  plants  are  hosts  of  the  same  aphid.  No  other  cul- 
tivated field  crop  is  seriously  affected  by  this  insect;  consequently 
corn  may  follow  any  other  field  crop  with  reasonable  safety.  Oc- 
casionally corn  is  damaged  in  spring  following  other  crops,  such  as 
clover,  but  in  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  smartweeds  and  other 
wild  plants  preferred  by  the  aphis  have  occurred  in  the  field  in  abun- 
dance the  year  before.  Damage  during  late  spring  or  summer  may 
occur  in  corn  following  a  crop  other  than  corn  or  cotton,  the  infesta- 
tions sometimes  coming  from  neighboring  heavily  infested  fields, 
but  usually  such  damage  occurs  only  in  years  unfavorable  to  corn 
growing  and  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

CULTURAL  PRACTICES. 

The  most  complete  and  effective  means  of  controlling  the  corn 
root-aphis  is  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  previous  to  planting.  The 
object  of  this  procedure  is  to  disturb  the  ant  colonies  and  scatter  and 
kill  the  aphids  so  as  to  permit  the  plants  to  make  a  substantial 
growth  before  the  ant  and  aphid  colonies  can  become  reestablished, 
and  in  addition  to  prevent  the  gi^owth  of  weeds  upon  which  the 
aphids  live,  making  it  necessary  for  the  ants  to  carry  the  surviving 
aphids  to  new  fields.  Infested  fields  which  are  to  be  replanted  to 
corn  should  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  6J  or  7  inches  in  the  spring, 
after  March  15  in  the  latitude  of  central  Indiana  and  Illinois;  then 
they  should  have  3  or  4  diskings  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  with  a 
16  or  20  inch  disk,  the  number  of  cultivations  and  the  intervals 
between  them  varying  according  to  the  length  of  the  period  between 
plowing  and  planting.  When  it  is  necessary  to  replant  early  injured 
corn  the  field  should  first  be  plowed  deeply  and  thoroughly  and  then 
disked  deeply  3  or  4  times  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  days.  Though 
these  practices  necessarily  involve  additional  labor,  they  not  only 
prevent  injury  by  the  corn  root-aphis,  but  also  put  the  field  in  a 
much  better  physical  condition.  Plowing  in  the  fall  before  the  ant 
colonies  go  below  the  plowline  is  sometimes  as  useful  as  spring  plow- 
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ing,  but  if  warm  weather  follows  the  ants  may  reconstruct  their  nests 
so  that  replowing  will  be  necessary  in  the  spring.  In  either  case 
the  additional  spring  diskings  are  CvSsential. 

Early  fall  plowing  followed  by  frequent  deep  diskings  in  fields 
damaged  by  the  root-aphis  that  season  is  a  good  practice  from  the 
standpoint  of  community  control,  as  well  as  for  the  personal  benefit 
derived,  for  the  plowing  disturbs  the  ant  colonies,  kills  many  of  the 
aphids,  and  destroys  the  weeds  upon  which  they  live,  and  the  disking 
prevents  the  recolonization  of  ants  and  the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
result  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  aphid  eggs — eggs 
being  necessary  to  carry  the  insect  over  winter. 

REPELLENTS. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  practice  one  of  the  foregoing  measures,  an 
odorous  substance  offensive  to  the  ants,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
colonizing  the  aphids  on  the  cornroots  or  will  drive  them  from  the 
treated  field,  may  be  used  to  advantage.  This  material  does  not 
destroy  either  the  ants  or  the  aphids,  but  tends  to  drive  away  the  ants, 
the  presence  of  which  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  aphids.  Oil  of 
tansy,  tincture  of  asafetida,  oil  of  sassafras,  anise  oil,  kerosene,  and 
oil  of  lemon  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  these  materials  being  mixed 
with  a  chemical  fertilizer  such  as  bone  meal  and  applied  by  means 
of  a  planter  equipped  with  a  fertilizer  attachment.  They  should  not 
be  applied  directly  on  the  seed,  as  such  treatment  may  injure  it, 
especially  if  the  season  be  wet.  Dilute  one- fourth  pound  of  oil  .of 
tansy  with  2  quarts  of  alcohol  and  1  quart  of  water,  or  2  pints  of 
asafetida  with  gallons  of  water,  and  add  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, thus  diluted,  to  100  pounds  of  bone  meal,  this  amount  being 
sufficient  for  an  acre. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by  the  use  of  barnyard  manure 
or  a  commercial  fertilizer  has  been  recommended  frequently,  but  is  of 
value  only  in  assisting  the  plants  to  outgrow  injury  either  by  the 
corn  root-aphis  or  by  any  other  insect  which  gradually  affects  the 
plant.  It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  aphids  or  ants,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  can  scarcely  be  included  properly  as  a  remedial  or 
preventive  measure,  for  if  the  proper  soil  fertility  were  maintained 
by  cultivation  and  crop  rotation  excessive  artificial  fertilization 
would  seldom  be  necessary. 

COOPERATION  AS  AN  IMPORTANT  CONTROL  MEASURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  control  of  insects  injurious  to 
field  crops  is  lack  of  community  cooperation,  and  injury  by  the  com 
root-aphis  frequently  may  be  traced  directly  to  this  cause.  The 
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individual  farmer  may  protect  his  crop  from  early  injury  by  the 
corn  root-aphis  by  cultiTation  or  rotation,  hut  if  neigJiboring  heavily 
infested  fields  are  left  untreated  and  the  insect  is  permitted  to  live  and 
multiply  undisturbed  the  migrating  winged  aphids  may  infest  fields 
previously  free  from  them.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  years  when  the  spring  weather  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  per- 
mits the  root  aphis  to  multiply  but  serves  to  delay  corn  planting. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  every  farmer  rotate  his  crops  and  culti- 
vate his  old  cornfields  so  as  to  destroy  the  root-aphis  and  the  attend- 
ant ant  colonies,  whether  he  plans  to' replant  them  to  corn  or  notT  If 
this  be  done  by  entire  communities,  this  pest  will  soon  be  classed 
among  the  corn  insects  of  minor  importance  or  among  those  known  to 
be  only  occasionally  injurious. 
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OATS  rank  next  to  corn  and  wheat  in  crop  acre- 
age and  value  in  the  United  States.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  production  of  oats  than  to  any  other  important 
grain,  so  that  yields  often  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  crop  sometimes  unprofitable. 

The  essentials  for  success  in  oat  production  are — 
Well-prepared  land   that  is  retentive  of 

moisture  and  fairly  fertile. 
Good  seed  of  suitable  varieties,  thoroughly 

cleaned  and  graded  and  treated  for  smut. 
Early  seeding  with  a  grain  drill. 
The  harvesting  of  the  crop  at  the  proper 

time. 

Careful  shocking  and  stacking  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  crop  from  injury  by  weathering. 
Clean  thrashing. 

Directions  for  making  the  growing  of  oats  more 
generally  profitable  are  given  in  the  following 
pages. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OAT  CROP. 


ATS  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  grain  crops  in  the 


V-/  North  Temperate  Zone.  In  the  United  States  this  crop  is 
exceeded  in  acreage  and  value  only  by  corn  and  wheat.  It  ranks 
far  ahead  of  all  other  grain  crops  except  wheat  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
grow^n  widely  also  in  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  The 
United  States  produces  more  oats  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  countries  that  rank  next  in  importance  in  oat  produc- 
tion in  normal  times  are  European  Russia,  Germany,  Canada, 
France,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  average  area  annually  devoted  to  oats  in  the  United  States  in 
the  five  years  from  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  was  39,459,000  acres.  This 
is  approximately  three-eighths  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn  and 
three-fourths  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  in  the  same  years. 
The  estimated  average  production  of  oats  in  these  five  years  was 
1,296,437,000  bushels,  with  an  estimated  farm  value  of  $521,436,000. 
This  latter  figure  is  about  three-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  same  years. 
The  accompanying  map  (fig.  1)  shows  that  oats  are  grown  most 
largely  in  the  north-central  United  States.  In  fact,  the  10  States 
of  largest  production  lie  wholly  within  this  section.  These  States, 
in  the  order  of  their  average  production  in  the  five  years  from  1912 
to  1916,  are  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and  Michigan.    The  produc- 
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tion  in  these  States  ranges  from  more  than  187,000.000  bushels,  in 
Iowa,  to  nearly  51,000,000  bushels,  in  Michigan. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  OATS. 

In  the  production  of  oats  proper  climatic  and  cultural  conditions 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  character  or  even  the  fertility  of  the 
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soil.  Owing  to  their  greater  water-holding  capacity  losm  and  clay 
soils  usually  produce  better  crops  than  sandy  soils.  Sandy  land 
with  plenty  of  plant  food  and  a  moderately  siiff  subsoil  will  grow 
good  oats,  but  heavy,  nndrained  clays  are  too  wet  and  cold  for  the 
best  growth  of  the  crop.  More  water  is  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  oats  than  in  any  other  cereal :  hence  the  necessity  for 
growing  this  crop  on  land  that  naturally  retains  moisture  or  that  is 
well  filled  with  humus.  On  account  of  their  liability  to  lodge,  oats 
should  not  be  grown  on  very  rich  soil  or  on  low.  undrained  lands. 
Good  drainage  is  essential  also  in  the  prevention  of  injury  from 
plant  diseases. 

FERTILIZERS  .AJS'D  MANURES. 

Though  the  oai  crop  is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  will  do  better  on 
poor  soils  than  most  other  grain  crops,  the  judicious  use  of  fer- 
tilizers or  manure  is  usually  profitable.  The  fertilizer  problem  is 
made  difficult,  however,  by  the  fact  that  on  rich  soil  oats  make  a  rank 
growth,  which  often  results  in  lodging  and  in  r.  l"t*  ^  ~  ^  •  ^i^  V 
to  rust  and  other  diseases. 

Unless  the  soil  is  very  low  in  fertility  the  direct  appiioaiion  of 
barnyard  manure  to  the  crop  is  seldom  advisable.  Much  more 
satisfactory  results  usually  can  be  obtained  by  applying  the  manure 
previous  to  growing  some  other  crop  in  the  rotation,  such  as  com. 
The  oats  then  will  get  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the  manure  and  of 
the  added  humus  in  the  soil,  with  less  danger  that  a  rank  growth  of 
straw  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  grain  production-  On  very 
poor  soil  a  few  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  may  be  applied  some 
time  previous  to  sowing  oats.  The  manure  should  be  spread  as 
evenly  as  possible  and  should  be  well  worked  into  the  soil.  The  use 
of  a  small  quantity  of  raw  rock  ph^rcrh  v.  "th  tV-  r/ ./»^v 
advisable. 

Of  the  three  most  important  plant- food  eiemeiits,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash,  phosphorus  is  the  one  most  often  present  in  in- 
sufficient quantities  for  the  best  production  of  oats.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  some  of  the  prairie  soils  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  oat  crop  is  grown.  Although  phosphorus 
is  usually  the  most  important  fertilizing  element  that  can  be  added 
to  the  9oil  for  the  production  of  oats,  small  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
fenilizer  often  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  oat  crop  makes  most 
of  its  growth  early  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  before 
much  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  becomes  available  for  plant  food. 
For  this  reason  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrc^n  in  a 
readily  available  form  will  hasten  its  growth  and  result  in  materially 
increased  yields.  Potash  usually  can  be  applies!  more  profitably  to 
some  other  crop  in  the  rotation,  sudi  as  com  or  wheat  This  element 
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is  usually  present  in  large  quantities  in  clay  soils,  but  is  often  a 
valuable  addition  to  sandy  or  gravelly  ones.  The  application  of  10 
to  20  pounds  of  actual  potash  to  the  acre  annually  is  usually  sufficient 
on  loam  and  clay  soils,  but  on  soils  that  are  known  to  be  rich  in  this 
material  its  use  is  unnecessary. 

A  good  fertilizer  for  oats  on  the  heavier  loam  and  clay  soils  is  one 
containing  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  150  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  applied  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  On  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils  the  addition  of  20  to  40  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  this  combination  is  usually  beneficial.  The  exact  quantity 
to  be-  applied  and  the  proportion  of  the  different  fertilizing  elements 
depend  largely  on  the  nature  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  price 
of  the  fertilizers.  The  straw  of  grain  crops  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  use  of  fertilizers  containing  potash  and  phosphorus,  and  in  this 
way  lodging  sometimes  may  be  prevented.  Lodging  in  the  priixcipal 
oat-growing  sections,  however,  is  due  oftener  to  the  blowing  over  of 
the  whole  plant  by  heavy  winds  when  the  ground  is  soft  from  exces- 
sive rains  than  to  actual  weakness  of  the  straw. 

When  the  crop  is  desired  for  forage  rather  than  for  grain,  the  use 
of  barnyard  manure  or  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen  is  often  advisable, 
as  nitrogenous  fertilizers  induce  the  rank  growth  necessary  for  the 
production  of  large  yields  of  forage. 

Liming  alone  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  yield  of  oats.  On  very 
sour  soils  or  when  used  in  connection  with  the  plowing  under  of 
green-manure  crops  or  stable  manure  lime  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  Although  the  application  of  lime  or  fertilizers  to  oats  may 
not  be  directly  profitable,  the  increased  yields  from  succeeding  crops 
may  often  more  than  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  clover  or  a  grass  crop  is  to  follow  the  oats. 

OATS  IN  THE  ROTATION. 

Among  the  factors  that  determine  the  place  of  the  oat  crop  in  the 
rotation  are  tbe  effect  of  the  preceding  crop  on  the  growth  of  the 
oats  and  the  effect  of  the  oats  on  the  following  crop.  Ordinarily  oats 
are  not  grown  after  a  grass  or  clover  crop,  a  cultivated  crop  being 
used  to  subdue  the  sod.  In  sections  where  new  land  is  being  brought 
under  cultivation  oats  usually  are  grown  on  "  old  land,"  wheat  and 
flax  being  the  crops  that  ordinarily  are  grown  on  sod  land  if  a  cul- 
tivated crop  such  as  corn  or  one  of  the  sorghums  is  not  used.  When 
grown  on  sod  land,  especially  where  the  sod  consists  wholly  or  in 
part  of  clover  or  alfalfa,  oats  are  inclined  to  grow  rank  and  lodge. 
Where  there  is  less  trouble  from  lodging,  as  in  some  of  the  irrigated 
sections  of  the  West,  oats  may  follow  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Oats  are  less  influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  preceding  crop  than 
are  most  other  grains,  so  that  where  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the 
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main  crops,  the  rotation,  if  one  is  practiced,  is  arranged  to  suit  tlie 
other  grains  rather  than  the  oats.  Where  corn  or  some  other  culti- 
vated crop  is  grown,  oats  usually  follow  the  cultivated  crop  and  are 
followed  by  grass  or  clover,  which  usually  are  sown  with  the  oats. 

COMMON  ROTATIONS  THAT  INCLUDE  OATS. 

A  common  rotation  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  corn-belt  States 
consists  of  corn,  oats,  and  grass  or  clover.  Usually  this  is  a  5-year 
rotation,  two  crops  of  corn  being  grown  in  succession,  followed  by 
oats,  with  grass  and  clover  seeded  with  the  oats;  the  grass  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  two  years,  either  as  meadow  or  pasture,  and  is  then 
plowed  up  for  corn.  Sometimes  the  rotation  is  shortened  to  four 
years,  either  two  years  of  corn  and  one  each  of  oats  and  grass  or 
one  year  each  of  corn  and  oats  and  two  years  of  grass.  The  first 
of  these  two  rotations  is  the  common  one  where  clover  alone  is 
used  as  the  hay  crop.  Where  winter  wheat  can  be  grown,  it  is 
customary  to  use  it  as  a  nurse  crop  for  grass  or  clover.  The  common 
rotation  where  both  oats  and  winter  wheat  are  grown  is  corn,  oats, 
winter  wheat,  and  grass  or  clover  for  one  or  more  years.  In  Maine 
and  in  some  of  the  other  potato-growing  sections  a  common  rotation 
consists  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  clover,  each  one  year.  In  the  spring- 
wheat  section,  if  corn  is  grown  the  common  rotation  is  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  grass.  In  some  portions  of  the  spring- wheat  belt  no  rota- 
tion is  practiced,  particularly^  if  corn  and  grass  are  not  included" 
among  the  staple  crops.  In  the  South  oats  occupy  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  cultivated  area  that  they  do  not  figure  commonly  in  the  rota- 
tion. In  this  section  a  good  rotation  that  includes  oats  consists  of 
corn,  with  cowpeas  sown  between  the  rows;  oats,  followed  by  cow- 
peas;  and  cotton.  In  the  irrigated  sections  oats  sometimes  are 
grown  in  rotation  with  clover  or  alfalfa. 

GROWING  IN  MIXTURES  WITH  OTHER  CROPS. 

Oats  are  sometimes  grown  in  combination  with  other  crops  for  the 
production  of  either  hay  or  grain.  In  the  United  States  the  most 
common  combination  of  this  kind  is  oats  and  Canada  field  peas. 
Rape  is  often  sown  with  oats,  to  be  used  as  pasture  for  hogs  or  sheep 
after  the  oats  are  harvested.  In  Canada,  barley  and  oats  are  com- 
monly grown  together,  and  other  grains  are  sometimes  included  in 
the  mixture. 

Where  peas  are  grown  with  oats  the  crop  is  used  as  pasture  or  cut 
for  feeding  green  or  for  hay.  A  common  rate  of  seeding  is  1  bushel 
of  peas  and  IJ  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  though  an  equal  mixture 
is  often  used,  sowing  from  2  to  :\  bushels  to  the  acre.  Where  vetch 
does  well  it  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  peas.  A  common  pro- 
portion is  2  parts  of  vetch  to  1  of  oats.  The  combination  of  a  legume 
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with  oats  for  pasture  and  soiling  purposes  increases  both  the  yield  and 
the  feeding  value  of  the  crop,  while  the  legume  adds  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

Oats  and  barley  grown  together  often  yield  more  than  either  sown 
alone.  This  combination  is  a  very  popular  one  in  Ontario,  though  it 
is  not  common  in  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  to  use  an  early 
variety  of  oats  so  that  the  two  crops  will  ripen  together.  These 
crop  mixtures  are  usually  used  for  feeding  on  the  farms  where  they 
are  grown,  as  they  are  not  readily  marketable  except  as  feed  grain. 
The  best  yield  is  generally  obtained  from  sowing  1  bushel  each  of 
oats  and  barley.  Emmer,  spring  wheat,  and  other  grains  may  also 
be  grown  with  oats,  but  none  of  the  combinations  yield  as  well  as 
the  barley-oat  mixture. 

A  small  quantity  of  rape  seed,  1  to  2  pounds,  is  often  sown  with 
oats.  It  is  good  practice,  however,  to  sow  the  rape  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  oats  are  sown,  covering  the  seed  by  harrowing  lightly.  If 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  oats  it  makes  so  much  growth  that  it 
interferes  with  the  harvesting  of  the  oats.  If  the  oats  are  cut  with 
a  rather  high  stubble,  if  the  season  is  favorable  the  rape  will  at  once 
start  into  vigorous  growth  and  make  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and 
hogs.  Sheep,  in  particular,-  do  well  on  this  pasture,  as  they  glean 
any  grain  that  may  have  been  left  by  the  binder.  Rape  sown  in 
this  way  may  also  be  cut  for  feeding  green,  or  when  sown  with  the 
oats  or  with  oats  and  peas  the  entire  crop  may  be  cut  green,  thus 
furnishing  a  large  yield  of  succulent  feed. 

CLEARING  THE  LAND  OF  WEEDS. 

As  oats  start  into  growth  early  in  the  season  and  soon  make  a 
dense  shade,  they  are  one  of  the  best  crops  for  clearing  land  of  weeds. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  be  sown  rather  more  thickly  than  on 
land  that  is  free  from  weeds.  The  crop  may  be  cut  for  grain  or  for 
hay,  as  desired,  but  it  should  be  harvested  before  many  of  the  weeds 
that  grow  with  it  mature  their  seed.  The  land  then  may  be  pastured 
to  keep  down  the  later  growth,  or  the  weeds  that  develop  after  the 
oats  are  harvested  may  be  cut  with  the  mower  or  plowed  under 
before  they  mature  seed.  If  the  field  is  plowed  it  should  be  disked 
or  harrowed  occasionally  to  destroy  any  weeds  that  start  into  growth. 
If  fall  grain  is  sown  or  if  the  land  is  used  for  a  cultivated  crop  the 
next  season,  it  will  be  practicalh^  free  from  annual  weeds  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year. 

USE  AS  A  NURSE  CROP. 

Oats  are  used  very  commonly  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover  and  grass 
and  sometimes,  in  the  irrigated  sections,  for  alfalfa.  Although  not 
ideal  for  the  purpose,  as  the  foliage  is  rather  too  dense  and  the  crop 
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draws  loo  heavily  on  the  soil  moisture,  good  re^ulis  usually  are 
obtained.  The  sudden  change  from  dense  shade  to  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  when  the  oats  are  harvested  sometimes  injures  the  young 
clover  and  grass  plants.  In  dry  seasons  oats  may  take  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  so  completely  as  to  check  severely  the  growth  of  crops 
sown  with  them.  Either  barley  or  wheat  is  more  suitable  for  use  as 
a  nurse  crop,  making  less  shade  and  requiring  less  water.  AVhere 
oats  are  used  the  selection  of  small^  early  varieties  is  advisable, 
because  they  grow  less  rank  and  take  less  water  from  the  soil  than 
the  later,  larger  growing  varieties.  They  also  mature  early  enough 
to  harvest  before  the  hot  weather,  which  is  likely  to  injure  the  young 
grass.  Less  seed  should  be  used  where  oats  are  sown  as  a  nurse  crop 
than  when  sown  for  other  purposes.  Drilling  is  preferable  to  broad- 
cast seeding,  as  the  space  between  the  rows  admits  light  and  air  to 
the  grass  and  clover  plants. 

USE  AS  A  COVER  CROP. 

Oats  are  used  to  some  extent  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchards  in  the 
Northern  States.  They  draw  rather  heavil}^  on  the  soil  moisture, 
thus  checking  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  causing  the  young  wood 
to  mature  fully  before  cold  weather.  Oats  make  a  dense  cover  and 
thus  protect  the  soil  from  intense  summer  heat.  They  also  furnish 
considerable  winter  protection,  though  the  plants  make  a  close  mat 
on  the  ground  after  heavy  frosts  and  do  not  hold  snow  as  well  as 
some  other  cover  crops.  The  use  of  peas  or  vetch  with  the  oats 
increases  the  value  of  the  cover,  as  these  crops  add  nitrogen  as  well 
as  humus  to  the  soil.  The  proper  dates  and  rates  of  seeding  for  cover 
crops  depend  largely  on  the  locality  and  the  practice  of  the  particular 
fruit  grower  who  uses  them. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED. 

Less  attention  ordinaril}^  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  for  oats  than  that  for  any  other  field  crop.  In  the  corn  belt, 
where  oats  commonly  follow  corn,  the  seed  is  often  sown  broadcast 
without  previous  preparation  of  the  land.  It  is  then  covered  by 
disking  and  harrowing.  Much  better  results  are  obtained,  however, 
by  disking  the  land  before  seeding,  whether  the  seed  is  sown  broad- 
cast or  is  drilled.  A  good  seed  bed  usually  can  not  be  prepared 
with  fewer  than  two  diskings  and  at  least  one  harrowing.  If  the 
oats  are  to  be  sown  on  cornland  on  which  the  stalks  are  still  standing, 
it  is  good  practice  to  break  the  stalks  before  disking.  This  can  be 
done  readily,  especially  on  a  frosty  morning,  by  dragging  a  heavy 
pole  or  iron  rail  broadside  across  .the  field.  The  stalks  then  can 
be  cut  with  a  disk  harrow  much  better  than  if  left  standing.   If  the 
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disks  0-f  the  disk  harrow  are  sharp,  they  will  cut  the  stalks  into  short 
pieces,  which  soon  decay.  It  is  never  advisable  to  rake  and  burn 
stalks  and  other  trash  on  cornfields  that  are  to  be  sown  to  oats 
unless  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  covered 
by  disking.  This  hunius-making  material  should  not  be  destroyed 
but  should  be  worked  into  the  soil.  A  disk  harrow  in  operation 
on  cornstalk  land  is  showm  in  figure  2. 

Oats  always  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can 
be  worked,  but  proper  preparation  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  gain 
a  little  time  in  getting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  Oats  do  best  when 
sown  in  a  rather  firm  seed  bed,  Avith  2  to  3  inches  of  loose,  mellow 
soil  on  the  surface.  This  can  be  obtained  best  on  cornstalk  land  by 
breaking  the  stalks,  double  disking  either  by  lapping  half  or  cross 
disking,  and  thorough  harrowing  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  Lap- 
ping half  with  a  disk  harrow  leaves  the  surface  more  nearly  even  than 
when  the  field  is  cross  disked.  The  disks  should  be  set  to  run  3  or 
4  inches  deep.  After  the  seed  bed  is  in  good  condition  the  seed  should 
be  sown  and  the  field  again  harrowed.  A  spike-tooth  harrow  in  use 
in  completing  the  preparation  of  an  excellent  seed  bed  for  oats  is 
shown  in  figure  3. 


FiQ.  2. — Preparing  a,  seed  bed.  for  oats  oo  gorolaud  by  the  use  of  a  disk  barrow. 
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Fig.  3. — Completing  the  preparation  of  a  good  seed  bed  for  oats  on  corn  land  with  a  spike- 
tooth  or  smoothing  harrow. 


The  land  seldom  is  plowed  for  oats  that  follow  a  cultivated  crop. 
Spring  plowing  usually  is  not  profitable,  as  there  is  little  time  to 
allow  the  subsurface  to  become  compact  and  the  land  is  rarely  in 
proper  condition  to  plow  before  the  oats  should  be  sown.  Soils  that 
are  not  likely  to  blow  or  run  together  sometimes  can  be  plowed  in  the 
fall  to  advantage,  particularly  if  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  with  the 
oats.  A  fine,  smooth,  mellow  seed  bed  thus  can  be  prepared.  Fall- 
plowed  land  should  be  double-disked  about  3  inches  deep  before  seed- 
ing and  harrowed  both  before  and  after  seeding.  A  disk  harrow  in 
operation  on  fall-plowed  stubble  Innd  is  shown  in  figure  4. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED. 

Seed  oats  should  be  screened  and  graded  carefully  before  sowing. 
This  work  ordinarily  is  done  with  a  fanning  mill,  the  light  oats  and 
some  of  the  trash  being  taken  out  by  a  current  of  air.  while  the  small 
oats  and  most  of  the  weed  seeds  are  screened  out.  Ordinarily  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  oats  should  be  taken  out.  but  if  the  seed 
is  very  light  a  much  larger  proportion  should  be  removed  by  the  fans. 
Many  of  the  small,  light  oats  will  not  germinate  at  all.  while  others 
produce  weak  plants,  which  materially  reduce  the  yield.  Screening 
also  greatly  reduces  the  proix)rtion  of  weed  seed,  thus  preventing  the 
spread  of  weeds  and  further  favoring  the  growth  of  the  oat  crop. 
Figure  5  shows  an  uncleaned  sample  of  oats  unsuitable  for  seed  and 
a  cleaned  sample  with  the  weed  seeds,  trash,  and  light  oats  removed. 
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Fig.  4. — Disking  fall-plowed  stubble  land  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  for  spring-planted  crops. 


TREATING  THE  SEED  FOR  SMUT. 

The  yield  of  grain  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  also  can  be  materi- 
ally increased  by  treating  the  seed  for  smut.  An  easy  and  effectiye 
method  of  treatment  is  to  sprinkle  the  seed  oats  with  a  solution  made 
by  adding  1  pound  of  formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water.^  After 
the  smut  balls  and  trash  haye  been  remoyed  by  fanning,  the  seed 
should  be  spread  on  a  clean  floor,  thoroughly  sprinkled,  and  shoyeled 
oyer  until  all  of  the  grain  is  well  moistened.  It  should  then  be  coy- 
ered  with  blankets  or  canyas  and  allowed  to  stand  for  seyeral  hours. 
It  can  then  be  sown  at  once  or  spread  out  in  a  clean  place  to  dry.  The 
seed  will  run  through  the  drill  much  more  readily  if  dried  before 
seeding.  The  rate  of  seeding  should  be  somewhat  increased,  to  allow 
for  the  swelling  of  the  seed.  The  treated  seed  should  not  be  put  into 
sacks,  bins,  or  machinery  unless  the  smut  spores  in  them  haye  been 
killed  by  treatment  with  the  formaldehyde  solution. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. 

One  of  the  greatest  essentials  in  growing  oats  is  to  get  the  seed 
into  the  ground  early.   This  crop  grows  best  in  cool  climates  and  in 

1 A  full  description  of  this  and  other  methods  of  smut  treatment  is  contained  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  507,  entitled  "  The  smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn."  This 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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cool  weather  and  often  is  injured  materially  by  a  few  hot  days  when 
it  is  near  maturity.  Frosts  or  even  hard  freezes  after  the  seed  is 
sown  seldom  injure  it,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  oats  shoukl  be  sown  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  w^ork  in  the  spring. 

The  exact  date  of  seeding  naturally  depends  on  the  locality  and  the 
season.  In  the  South  the  seeding  of  spring  oats  begins  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  or  early  in  February,  and  in  the  Northern  States  it 
is  not  completed  until  May.  The  best  date  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
southern  Illinois^  and  Kentucky  ranges  from  March  10  to  March  25. 
P'or  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  central  and  northern  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska  the  best  date  is  usually  from  March  25  to  April  15, 
though  a  somewhat  later  date  sometimes  may  be  necessary.  In 
the  Northern  States  seeding  during  the  latter  half  of  April  is  advis- 
able whenever  possible,  though  in  favorable  seasons  seeding  before 
the  middle  of  the  month  often  can  be  done  to  advantage,  and  in 
unfavorable  ones  in  the  extreme  North  May  seeding  is  necessary. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  seeding  is  governed  so 
largely  by  local  conditions  that  no  definite  dates  can  be  given.  In 
some  districts,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  late  seeding 
may  be  more  uniformly  successful  than  early  seeding. 

RATE  OF  SEEDING. 

The  rate  of  seeding  depends  on  the  locality,  the  condition  and 
fertilitv  of  the  soil,  the  method  of  seedinff.  and  the  size  of  the  seed. 


>  VivVI 


Frc.  it.  -Sample  of  oats  contnining  small  kernels,  trasb,  ami  wt'cil  st'cils  (rlj.'lit»,  ami  one 
of  seed  oats  from  the  same  lot  suitable  for  Bowing,  the  trash,  weed  seeds,  nud  Hmall, 

immatnre  Iceriu'ls  liaviiii:  Immmi  rrrnov.-d. 
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As  with  other  crops,  less  seed  is  required  in  dry  than  in  humid  sec- 
tions. Fertile  soils  require  less  seed  than  poor  ones,  as  on  rich  land 
the  plants  grow  larger  and  tiller  more.  More  seed  should  be  sown 
on  weedy  land  or  on  land  not  well  prepared  than  on  clean,  mellow 
soil.  Drilling  requires  less  seed  than  sowing  broadcast.  More  bushels 
of  large-kerneled  than  of  small-kerneled  oats  should  be  sown  on  an 
acre.  The  large-kerneled  varieties  usually  grow  ranker  and  the 
plants  occupy  more  space  than  the  small-kerneled  ones,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  plants  does  not  equalize  the  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  stand  caused  by  the  greater  number  of  plants  pro- 
duced from  a  bushel  of  small-kerneled  oats. 

In  general,  the  rate  of  seeding  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
ranges  from  8  to  12  pecks  to  the  acre,  but  in  the  drier  sections  of  the 
AYest  this  rate  is  reduced  by  half.  In  the  irrigated  sections  6  to  8 
pecks  is  the  common  rate.  '\ATiere  the  usual  rate  in  bix)adcast  seeding 
is  12  pecks,  10  pecks  will  be  sufficient  if  the  seed  is  drilled. 

Many  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  best  rate 
of  seeding  in  different  localities.  These  experiments  show,  in  general, 
that  tillering  depends  very  largely  on  the  thickness  of  the  stand  and 
that  within  certain  limits  the  plants  on  thinly  seeded  plats  will  tiller 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  number  of  stalks  up  to  that  produced  by  thick 
seeding.  Thus,  there  is  often  little  difference  in  the  yield  of  grain  or 
straw  harvested  from  widely  differing  rates  of  seeding. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

The  two  common  methods  of  seeding  are  drilling  and  sowing 
broadcast.  The  use  of  a  drill  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years, 
though  some  of  the  crop  still  is  sown  broadcast  and  a  disk  or  smooth- 
ing harrow  used  to  cover  the  seed.  The  ideal  method  of  seeding  is 
one  that  distributes  the  seed  evenly  in  the  ground  and  covers  it  to  a 
uniform  depth.  Neither  of  these  results  is  obtained  in  broadcast 
seeding  and  both  are  possible  by  drilling.  Less  seed  is  necessary, 
the  depth  of  covering  is  more  nearly  uniform,  the  seed  germinates 
more  evenly,  and  its  growth  throughout  the  season  is  better  when  the 
seed  is  drilled.  Clover  and  grass  sown  with  the  oats  usually  grow 
better  in  drilled  than  in  broadcast  grain.  A  grain  drill  in  operation 
on  well-prepared  land  is  shown  in  figure  6. 

The  depth  to  which  the  seed  should  be  covered  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.  In  moist 
soil  shallow  seeding  is  best,  covering  the  seed  to  a  depth  of  1  to  1^ 
inches.  In  dry  soils  or  in  loose,  sandy  loams,  which  lose  their 
moisture  readily,  deeper  seeding  is  advisable.  In  the  semiarid  sec- 
tion the  seed  ordinarily  should  be  sown  deep  enough  to  get  it  into 
soil  with  sufficient  moisture  for  germination.  This  may  require  sow- 
ing as  much  as  3  inches  deep.    If  sown  broadcast,  the  seed  should 
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Fig.  6. — Sowiug  wilh  a  ,l,i.uii  drill  oa  wril-pi  rpa i .  , l 

be  covered  by  shallow  disking  or  thorough  harrowing.  Usually,  if 
the  field  has  been  double-disked  or  harrowed  and  is  in  good  condition 
before  seeding,  harrowing  twice  will  cover  the  seed  sufficiently.  At 
best,  how^ever,  in  broadcast  seeding  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the 
seed  to  the  same  depth;  some  of  it  is  left  on  the  surface  and  does 
not  germinate  at  all,  while  some  is  covered  so  deep  that  its  germi- 
nation is  delayed  greatly. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  SEEDING. 

The  yield  of  oats  sometimes  can  be  increased  by  treatment  given 
after  the  crop  is  sown.  The  most  important  methods  for  thus  increas- 
ing the  yield  include  cultivation,  spraying  to  kill  weeds,  and  irri- 
gation. 

CCLTIVATION. 

On  loose,  sandy  soil  or  on  spring-plowed  land  germination  and 
early  growth  sometimes  can  be  hastened  by  rolling  after  seeding.  On 
soils  that  are  inclined  to  pack  and  bake,  the  roller  should  be  used 
with  caution,  as  its  use  is  likely  to  increase  this  tendency.  A  light 
harrowing  after  rolling,  to  break  the  crust  and  hold  the  soil  moisture, 
is  beneficial. 

The  cultivation  of  small  grain  with  a  harrow  or  weeder  seldom  is 
practiced;  but  experiments  indicate  that  it  may  be  worth  while, 
particularly  in  regions  of  light  rainfall.  If  a  harrow  is  used,  the 
teeth  should  be  slanted  backward,  so  as  not  to  pull  out  the  young 
grain.    Cultivation  with  a  harrow  is  sometimes  of  advantage  on 
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very  ^veedy  ground,  even  \yhere  the  rainfall  is  ample,  as  the  weeds 
are  killed  readily  when  small.  The  harroAv  should  be  used,  however, 
only  on  dry  fields  and  only  after  the  young  grain  is  well  rooted. 

Large  weeds  that  develop  with  the  crop,  if  not  too  numerous,  often 
can  be  removed  by  pulling  or  cutting,  without  much  injury  to  the 
oats.  The  gain  from  preventing  the  spread  of  the  weeds  more  than 
repays  the  necessary  loss  from  trampling  in  removing  them.  This 
should  be  slight,  particularly  in  drilled  grain. 

SPRAYING  TO  KILL  WEEDS.^ 

Several  of  the  common  annual  weeds  of  grain  fields  can  be  kept 
in  check  by  spraying  with  a  chemical  solution.  The  chemical  kills 
the  weeds  without  serioush^  injuring  the  grain  or  the  young  grass 
seeding.  Common  wild  mustard  is  the  w^eed  most  commonly  con- 
trolled by  spraying,  but  ragweed,  kinghead,  corn  cockle,  pigweed, 
smartweed,  Canada  fleabane  (horseweed),  marsh  elder,  cocklebur, 
wormseed  mustard,  and  green  tansy  mustard  also  can  be  destroyed. 
Wild  radish,  chickweed,  peppergrass,  ball  mustard,  and  black  mus- 
tard are  more  resistant  to  the  spray,  but  can  be  killed  by  repeating 
the  treatment.  Penny  cress  ( French  Aveed) ,  false  flax,  hare's-ear 
mustard,  tumbling  mustard,  Indian  mustard,  and  wintercress  are  not 
affected  seriously  by  the  spray,  nor  are  any  of  the  perennial  weeds, 
such  as  Canada  thistle,  wild  morning-glory  (bindweed),  curled  dock, 
and  perennial  sow  thistle.  Grasses  are  not  injured,  but  clover  and 
alfalfa  are  damaged  seriously  and  should  not  be  sprayed. 

Iron  sulphate  (copperas  or  green  vitriol)  is.  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  material,  using  100  pounds  of  granulated  (sugar  form) 
iron  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  Avater.  Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol 
or  bluestone)  is  also  effective,  using  12  to  15  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
Avater.  Common  salt  is  serviceable,  if  the  others  can  not  be  obtained, 
using  one-third  barrel  (90  to  100  pounds)  to  50  gallons  of  Avater. 
The  usual  application  is  50  to  60  gallons  of  the  solution  per  acre. 

The  time  of  spraying  is  very  important.  The  Avork  should  be  done 
early  in  the  season,  while  the  Aveeds  are  small  and  before  they  haA^e 
formed  floAver  buds.  In  the  northern  United  States  this  Avill  be 
usually  from  May  25  to  June  10.  If  sprayed  after  the  floAver  buds 
are  formed,  the  weeds  are  almost  sure  to  produce  more  or  less  seed. 

Spraying  should  be  done,  if  possible,  on  a  quiet,  sultry  day  wdien 
rain  is  not  probable  for  at  least  18  hours.  On  a  very  hot,  dry  day  the 
spray  dries  off  too  rapidly.    Spraying  has  not  proved  successful  in 

1  This  section  on  spraying  to  kill  weeds  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Kephart, 
scientific  assistant  in  weed  investigations.  Detailed  directions  for  this  work  can  be 
obtaine  l  upon  application  to  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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the  upper  Great  Plains  area,  owing  to  the  prevailing  high  winds  and 
low  relative  humidity. 

Small  patches  of  weeds  can  be  sprayed  with  a  bucket  pump  or 
knapsack  sprayer,  but  for  larger  areas  a  good  hand-operated  force 
pump  or  a  2-wheel  traction  sprayer  is  necessary.  Such  an  outfit 
with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  nozzles  for  spraying  a  solid  strip 
will  cover  10  to  20  acres  a  day.  The  cost  of  spraying  varies  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75  an  acre,  depending  largely  upon  the  convenience  of  tlie 
water  supply.  Usually  the  increase  in  the  oat  crop  due  to  eliminating 
the  weeds  will  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  spraying. 

IRRIGATION.* 

• 

Oats  require  rather  more  water  for  their  best  growth  than 
wheat,  though  varieties  of  both  grains  differ  widely  in  this  respect. 
The  irrigation  of  oats  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  North  Pacific  States,  particularly  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  Ordinarily  water  is  applied  in  two 
irrigations,  though  three  or  four  sometimes  are  given.  When  two 
ajiplications  are  made,  the  first  is  usually  just  before  heading  begins: 
the  second  and  much  heavier  one  is  applied  when  the  grain  begins  to 
fill.  Opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  supply  of  water  needed  for 
this  crop,  though  15  to  20  inches  is  probably  the  most  profitable 
(juantity.  Where  plenty  of  water  is  available  much  more  is  applied 
ordinarily.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  danger,  especially  where  water  is  plentiful, 
is  in  overirrigation. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP. 

CUTTING. 

Oats  usually  are  cut  with  a  grain  binder,  though  in  the  drier  sec- 
tions the  header  or  the  combined  harvester  and  thrasher  is  used 
occasionally.  A  binder  in  operation  in  a  field  of  oats  in  North 
Dakota  is  shown  in  figure  7.  AVhen  the  straw  is  very  short,  due  to 
drought,  or  when  the  crop  is  badly  lodged,  cutting  with  a  mower  may 
be  necessary.  The  grain  may  then  be  raked  and  put  into  c(K'ks, 
which  should  be  built  so  as  to  shed  rain.  The  proper  time  to  cut 
oats  is  when  they  are  in  the  hard  dough  stage.  Cut  before  this  time 
the  grain  is  not  well  filled,  it  shrivels  in  curing,  and  is  light  in 
weight.  If  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe  before  cutting,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  crop  shattei*s  out  and  is  lost  in  harvesting.  The 

^Farmers'  Bullotln  803.  entitled  "Trrlpntlon  of  ifraln,"  •leBorilM's  (he  luethixls  of  apply* 
In«  water  tt)  nn\lu  crops  aiul  k1v<'s  olhtr  drtalls  of  Irrlnatlttn  practir*'.  Topl.-s  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publications.  \     s.  department  of  .\grUulturi'. 
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Fig.  7. — Grain  binder  at  w  ork  in  an  oat  field  in  North  Dakota. 


clanger  of  damage  from  storms  also  is  increased.  When  a  large 
acreage  is  to  be  harvested  it  is  advisable  to  begin  cutting  soon  after 
the  grain  passes  out  of  the  milk  stage,  as  otherwise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  become  too  ripe  before  it  can  be  cut. 

SHOCKING. 

If  the  grain  is  ripe  or  in  the  hard  dough  stage  when  cut,  it  may  be 
placed  at  once  in  round  shocks,  which  should  be  capped  to  prevent 
damage  from  rain  and  dew.  The  best  quality  of  grain  can  be  obtained 
under  these  conditions.  If  the  grain  is  green  or  if  the  bundles  con- 
tain many  weeds,  they  should  be  allowed  to  cure  for  a  few  hours 
before  shocking,  and  then  should  be  placed  in  long  shocks,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  capped.  Long  shocks  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  penetrate 
much  more  readily  than  round  ones  and  are  to  be  preferred  when  the 
grain  is  cut  green  or  when  conditions  for  curing  are  not  favorable. 
If  long  shocks  are  capped  properly,  they  protect  the  grain  from 
weathering  quite  as  well  as  round  shocks.  Grain  that  is  wet  from 
dew  or  rain  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  shocked.  In  sections 
where  strong  winds  prevail  during  the  harvest  season  capping  is  not 
advisable,  as  the  caps  blow  off  and  the  cap  sheaves  may  be  injured 
by  contact  with  the  ground. 

A  good  round  shock  may  be  built  by  first  setting  up  two  bundles 
with  the  flat  sides  facing,  the  heads  together,  and  the  butts  a  few 
inches  apart.  These  bundles  should  be  jammed  down  hard  into  the 
stubble,  so  that  they  will  stand  firmly.  Then  set  another  bundle  at 
'each  end  of  this  pair,  so  that  there  will  be  four  in  a  row.  Xext  set 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  This  leaves  at  each  of  the  four  corners 
a  space  in  which  a  bundle  should  be  placed.    There  are  now  10 
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bundles  in  th^  shock,  which  is  about  the  right  number.  If  the  grain 
is  very  dry,  a  few  more  bundles  may  be  set  around  the  shock  where 
they  seem  to  fit  best.  When  the  desired  number  of  bundles  is  set  up. 
the  shock  should  be  capped.  One  or  two  bundk's  may  be  used  in  cap- 
ping, depending  on  the  length  of  the  straw  and  the  dryness  of  the 
grain.  One  cap  allows  better  circulation  of  air  througii  the  shock, 
while  two  caps  afford  greater  protection  from  rain.  The  cap  bundle 
is  broken  by  supporting  it  with  the  butts  on  one  knee  and  with  one 
forearm  and  hand  under  it  at  the  band,  while  the  straw  at  each  side 
is  broken  over  just  above  the  band  witli  the  other  hand.  The  straw 
of  about  half  the  bundle  is  broken  to  the  right  with  the  right  hand : 
then  the  hands  are  reversed  and  the  remainder  of  the  bundle  is  broken 
to  the  left  with  the  left  hand.  If  one  cap  is  used,  it  always  should 
be  placed  with  the  heads  toward  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  If  two  are  used,  they  may  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.   A  well-built,  round  shock  is  shown  in  figure  8. 

Long  shocks  may  be  built  by  setting  up  two  bundles  with  the  flat 
sides  facing,  the  tops  together,  and  the  butts  several  inches  apart  to 
allow  ciradation  of  air  between  them.  The  next  pair. of  bundles 
should  be  set  up  alongside  the  first  in  the  same  way,  with  the  tops 
leaning  slightly  toward  the  first  pair.  The  shock  is  completed  by 
setting  another  pair  at  each  end  and  then  placing  single  bundles  with 
the  flat  sides  in  the  opening  between  each  end  pair.   If  desired,  more 


Vm.  a. — A  well-built,  round  shock  of  oats.  «appetl  to  protect  most  of  the  ^raln  from 

weathering. 
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than  10  bundles  may  be  placed  in  long  shocks.  In  capping  long 
shocks  the  first  bundle  should  be  put  on  with  the  butts  pointing  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come  and  covering  the 
heads  of  the  bundles  in  that  end  of  the  shock  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  cap  should  then  be  laid  on  the  other  end  of  the 
shock  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  heads  overlapping  those  of  the 
first.  Two  bundles  will  cover  an  ordinary  long  shock  with  consider- 
able overlap,  but  if  the  shock  is  very  large  more  than  two  caps  may 
be  needed.  A  long,  uncapped  shock  is  shown  in  figure  9. 

STACKING. 

Whether  oats  should  be  stacked  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shock 
until  they  are  thrashed  depends  very  largely  on  local  conditions.  If 
they  can  be  thrashed  from  the  shock  after  they  are  cured  but  before 
they  are  injured  by  weathering,  the  best  course  to  pursue  depends 
on  the  relative  cost  of  shock  and  stack  thrashing.  Investigations 
show  that  stacking  adds  about  1  to  1|  cents  a  bushel  to  the  cost  of 
producing  oats.  As  thrashing  outfits  are  often  not  available  when 
they  are  wanted  and  as  consequently  the  grain  is  likely  to 'be  injured 
by  weathering,  stacking  is  generally  advisable,  particularly  in  the 
humid  section. 


Fig.  9. — A  long,  uncapped  shock  of  oats  in  which  practically  all  the  grain  is  exposed 

to  the  weather. 
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Where  grain  is  stacked,  it  is  important  that  the  stacks  be  well  built. 
If  the  stacks  are  put  up  so  carelessly  that  they  will  not  shed  water, 
the  grain  might  better  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shocks.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  stacks  should  be  raised  from  the  ground  slightly  by  lay- 
ing down  old  rails  or  other  material  to  keep  the  straw  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  thus  preventing  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  below.  The  shape  of  the  stack  is  less  important  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bundles  are  laid,  though  round  stacks  probably  shed 
water  better  than  the  long  ricks  sometimes  built. 

Stacking  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  well  cured  in  the 
shock,  in  about  10  days  to  2  weeks  after  cutting.  Round  stacks  are 
usually  about  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
build  four  stacks  in  a  setting,  in  pairs  6  feet  apart. 

First  build  a  large,  round  shock  about  8  feet  in  diameter.  Then 
place  two  layers  of  bundles,  one  directly  on  top  of  the  other,  with  the 
heads  resting  against  the  shock  and  the  butts  forming  the  10- foot 
base  of  the  stack.  Make  the  next  row  with  the  butts  just  covering 
the  bands  of  the  outer  row.  In  the  same  manner  lay  rows  of  bundles, 
like  shingles,  until  the  center  is  reached,  overlapping  the  rows  a  little 
more  toward  the  cent-er  of  the  stack.  When  the  first  layer  is  com- 
pleted, begin  again  at  the  outside  and  build  toward  the  center. 

Shocked  bundles  have  slanting  butts,  because  they  are  set  in  the 
shock  with  a  slight  slant  instead  of  exactly  upright.  In  building 
the  outside  rows  around  the  stack  lay  the  long  edge  of  the  butt  on 
top  and  projecting  beyond  the  lower  bundle.  In  this  way  the 
diameter  of  the  stack  is  gradually  increased,  forming  the  bulge. 
After  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet  is  reached  lay  the  outer  bundles  with  the 
long  edge  of  the  butt  beneath  and  just  covering  the  inner  edge  of 
the  layer  just  completed.  In  this  way  the  diameter  is  gradually 
decreased  and  the  stack  is  tapered  slowly  to  a  point. 

Always  keep  the  middle  of  the  stack  high  and  firmly  tramped 
down.  Do  not  tramp  the  outer  layer  at  all.  Keeping  the  middle 
high  gives  all  the  bundles  a  slant  toward  the  outside  and  helps  to 
shed  rain.  At  the  peak,  where  the  bundles  overlap,  fasten  a  capsheaf 
securely  by  setting  it  on  a  sharpened  stake  driven  into  the  top  of 
the  stack.  A  well-built  stack  10  feet  in  diameter  should  be  20  to 
25  feet  high. 

THRASHING. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  cheaper  to  thrash  directly  from  the 
shock  if  the  work  can  be  done  while  the  grain  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. Thrashing  from  the  shock  is  often  subject  to  delay  from  rains, 
however,  as  the  work  must  wait  until  the  bundles  are  dry.  This  may 
mean  the  loss  of  one  or  even  two  or  three  days  after  heavy  rains.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  grain  is  stacked,  thrashing  may  be  resumed 
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idmost  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops.  Grain  may  be  thrashed  from  the 
shock  either  before  or  after  it  has  gone  through  the  sweat.  If  it  is 
thrashed  before  it  goes  through  the  sweat,  it  will  sweat  in  the  bin, 
but  if  it  is  dry  when  thrashed  it  will  not  be  injured.  If  the  grain 
is  damp  when  thrashed,  it  sweats  too  much  and  is  likely  to  become 
hot  and  be  damaged  by  bin  burning.  Stacked  grain  should  be 
allowed  to  go  through  the  sweat  before  it  is  thrashed. 

The  separator  should  be  well  cleaned  before  thrashing  is  begun, 
particularly  if  it  has  come  from  a  neighbor's  farm  where  a  different 
variety  of  oats  is  grown  or  if  some  other  grain  has  just  been  thrashed. 
Cleaning  the  separator  also  prevents  the  bringing  of  weed  seeds  from 
other  farms.  The  operation  of  the  machine  should  be  watched  care- 
fully to  see  that  all  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  straw.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  a  clean  job  of  thrashing  when  the  grain  is  dry  than 
when  it  is  moist. 

The  straw  should  be  run  into  the  mow,  where  it  can  be  kept  under 
cover  or,  if  it  must  be  stacked  outside,  the  stack  should  be  built  care- 
fully so  that  it  will  shed  water.  Oat  straw  is  a  valuable  roughage 
for  live  stock,  being  much  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  straw  of 
wheat  or  barley.  It  is  also  of  value  for  bedding  and  the  making  of 
manure,  if  it  is  not  all  needed  for  feed. 
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r>  REEDS  of  dairy  cattle  differ  in  both  conforma- 
^-^  tion  and  general  characteristics.  Each  has  been 
developed  for  certain  ends.  In  selecting  a  breed  for 
any  dairy  enterprise,  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  to  factors  which  will  make  for  the  success  of 
that  particular  business. 

The  prevailing  t^^pe  of  each  breed  and  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  breeders  are  striving  are  described 
in  this  bulletin.  Such  information,  together  with  a 
brief  histor^^  of  the  origin  and  development  of  each 
breed,  should  be  of  value  to  the  breeder  in  beginning 
and  carrying  on  his  breeding  operations. 

Only  those  breeds  having  a  large  representation  in 
the  United  States  are  included  in  the  discussion. 
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FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  A 

BREED. 

CONDITIONS  affecting  dairying  vary  so  greatly  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  that  many  things  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  Although 
the  different  dair}'  breeds  are  alike  in  general  dairy  tendencies,  each 
breed  has  peculiarities  which  adapt  it  to  certain  conditions.  There- 
fore, not  only  the  conditions  to  be  met  but  also  the  characteristics  of 
the  breed  must  be  judged  in  order  to  make  the  wisest  selection. 

Two  sources  of  income  from  dairy  cattle  are  to  be  considered. 
One  is  represented  by  the  sale  of  products,  either  milk  or  butterf at ; 
and  the  other  comes  from  the  sale  of  surplus  stock.  Often  the  latter 
may  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  even  though  the  herd  is  composed 
of  grade  animals. 

Another  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  no  single  breed 
is  altogether  superior  to  all  others;  it  may  excel  in  certain  features, 
but  not  in  all.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  select  the  breed  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  meeting  the  necessary  conditions. 


Most  of  the  milk  sold  in  towns  and  cities  is  subject  to  certain  re- 
quirements as  to  quality,  among  which  are  standards  for  the  butter- 
fat  and  milk  solids.  For  a  large  percentage  of  the  milk,  payment 
is  based  upon  quantity  or  weight,  without  special  reference  to  any 
butterfat  content  above  the  legal  standard.  Local  requirements 
differ  greatly  as  to  the  butterfat  and  solids  content,  but  the  standard 
of  the  Ignited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  inter- 

NOTE. — H.  p.  Davis,  author  of  this  bulletin,  resigned  April  30.  1910:  this  revision  has 
since  been  prepared  in  the  Dairy  Division. 


MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 
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state  commerce  of  3.25  per  cent  butterfat  and  8.5  per  cent  solids  not 
fat  is  a  fair  example  of  the  quality  of  milk  required.  Many  cheese 
factories  and  also  some  condensaries  buy  the  milk  on  the  weight 
basis,  provided  a  certain  minimum  standard  is  reached.  Recently 
it  has  become  much  more  common  among  the  buyers  to  purchase  milk 
upon  the  basis  of  butterfat  content.  This  basis  is  being  adopted 
among  the  large  dealers  in  cities,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  a  much  fairer 
method  than  the  straight-weight  system.  All  creameries  and  ice- 
cream factories  and  many  condensaries  buy  milk  or  cream  on  the 
butterfat  basis,  and  a  majority  of  cheese  factories' also  have  adopted 
this  method  of  buying. 

Consumers,  as  a  rule,  much  prefer  milk  of  a  deep-yellow  color, 
which  usually  is  considered  to  be  an  indication  of  richness.  A  dis- 
tinct and  deep  cream  line  in  the  milk  bottle  is  another  feature  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  judged.  Although  generally  the 
consumer  does  not  want  to  pay  more  for  a  better  quality  of  product, 
occasionally  it  is  possible  to  create  a  demand  for  rich  milk  at  a  higher 
price. 

BREED  PREVAILING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Very  often  the  benefits  of  cooperative  effort  are  lost  through  the 
exercise  of  an  inborn  spirit  of  independence.  Consequently  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  the  selection  of  a  breed  no  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  breed  already  may  be  established  in  the 
locality.  The  predominance  of  a  certain  breed  in  a  community  offers 
many  advantages.  A  market  is  established  which,  because  of  the 
availabiliry  of  large  numbers  of  animals,  attracts  buyers  from  a  dis- 
tance, especially  those  who  buy  large  consignments.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances all  surplus  stock  may  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage 
and  cooperatiA^e  advertising  also  may  be  used  effectively.  In  addi- 
tion bulls  may  be  bought  cooperatively  or  exchanged  with  facility, 
thus  very  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  service  in  the  herd. 

Any  necessary  additions  to  the  herd  can  be  obtained,  without 
expense  for  traA^el,  from  neighbors'  herds  with  whose  history  the 
buyer  is  thoroughh^  familiar.  These  advantages  apply  not  only  to 
the  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  but  also  to  the  owner  of  grades. 

PERSONAL  PREFERENCE. 

Personal  preference  is  very  important  in  choosing  a  breed,  but  too 
often  it  is  the  only  thing  considered,  leading  sometimes  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  breed  unsuited  to  local  conditions,  with  resulting  failure 
for  the  venture.  While  the  greater  the  interest  in  any  undertaking 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  successful,  a  dairyman  at  least  should  con- 
sider his  market  and  the  community  breed,  as  well  as  his  own  prefer- 
ence, in  the  matter  of  choosing  a  breed. 
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NATURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  CLIMATE. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  conditions,  as  to  both 
topography  and  climate.  On  rich,  level  pastures  all  breeds  thrive, 
but  on  rough,  hilly  land,  where  pasturage  is  scant,  they  do  not  show 
equal  adaptability.  In  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Xorth,  with  its  long 
winters,  different  resisting  qualities  are  needed  as  compared  with 
the  almost  tropical  heat  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

CURRENT  PRICE  OF  THE  BREED. 

The  prices  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  been  subject 
to  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year.  Nearly  all  have  had 
period.!  of  "  boom  "  when  inflated  prices  were  paid  for  animals. 
Just  as  a  breed  may  enjoy  a  high  tide  of  popularity,  so  it  may  suffer 
a  period  of  depression.  Frequently,  during  a  period  of  depression,  , 
animals  of  good  producing  ability  may  be  obtained  at  relatively 
small  cost.  A  comparison  of  prices  during  several  years  will  indi- 
cate the  trend  in  value  for  any  breed. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  A  BREED. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  as  to  the  future 
development  and  popularity  of  a  breed,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
to  the  breeder  of  grades,  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  income 
from  dairy  cattle  comes  from  the  sale  of  surplus  stock.  A  marked 
variation  in  the  market  price  of  cattle  affects  materially  the  returns 
from  the  dairy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  fluctuation  in  price 
is  the  prevalence  of  fads,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  color.  Prob- 
ably nothing  retards  the  general  development  of  a  ])reed  so  nuich 
as  these  notions,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  producing  ability  of 
animals. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  larger  size  in  dairy  cattle 
because  a  larger  animal,  by  its  greater  consumption  of  feed,  has 
the  possibility  of  greater  production.  Ordinarily,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  added  beef  value,  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  size. 
This  difference  in  value  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  importance  in 
comparison  with  other  features. 

PREPOTENCY. 

The  type  of  the  breed  should  be  well  established  if  tlie  breeiler 
desires  to  have  the  characteristics  of  his  animals  transmitted  to 
their  offspring.  In  the  case  of  grade  herds  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  purebred  bull  be  transmitted  to  liis 
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offspring.  Females  showing  the  external  characteristics  of  their 
sire  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  also  some  of  the  milk- 
producing  ability  of  his  ancestors. 

SCORE  CARDS. 

Dairy  cattle  registry  associations  have  found  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  conformation  in  their  respective  breeds  it  is  help- 
ful to  establish  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  As  an  aid,  score 
cards,  which  place  certain  values  on  separate  characteristics,  have 
been  adopted.  In  some  instances  great  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  certain  points  of  conformation  ^A^ich  it  was  desired  to  establish 
as  characteristics  of  the  breed.  Score  cards,  therefore,  from  a  gen- 
eral-production standpoint,  do  not  represent  necessarily  the  relative 
value  of  the  points  of  the  animal,  but  are  useful  to  the  breeder  in 
indicating  the  ideals  toward  which  the  breed  is  being  developed. 
For  this  reason  the  official  score  card  adopted  by  each  breed  associa- 
tion is  given  in  this  bulletin. 

ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  BREEDS. 

In  the  United  States  five  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  attained  con- 
siderable prominence,  namely,  the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swisg,  Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jersey.  These  breeds  have  been  developed 
carefully  for  a  considerable  time  for  the  purpose  of  dairy  produc- 
tion, and  in  consequence  each  transmits  its  characteristics  with  regu- 
larity to  its  offspring.  Certain  distinct  features  distinguish  each 
breed  from  the  others,  but  all  possess  ability  as  milk  producers. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  variation  in  the  characteristics  of 
individuals  within  each  breed.  The  description  given  in  this  bulletin 
refers  to  the  general,  or  predominating,  type. 

AYRSHIRE. 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  originated  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  south- 
western Scotland.  In  that  region,  which  borders  on  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
surface  is  rolling  and  has  much  rough  woodland.  Pastures,  there- 
fore, are  somewhat  sparse  and  it  is  necessary  for  animals  to  graze 
Jarge  areas  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  feed. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  Ayrshires  have  had 
a  type  well  enough  established  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
breed.  No  exact  account  of  the  different  infusions  of  blood  of  other 
breeds  into  the  native  Scotch  cattle  to  form  the  Ayrshire  breed  is  at 
hand.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Channel  Islands,  Dutch, 
and  English  cattle  were  all  represented. 
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IMPORTATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  importation  of  Ayrshires  to  this  country  was  made  in 
1822,  since  which  time  there  have  been  frequent  importations  into 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  probably  contain  the  lar^jest  numl)er  of  representa- 
tives of  the  breed.  There  is  a  small  distribution  in  the  other  Atlanti(; 
States  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.    In  Canada  Ayrshires  have  had 


Fig.  1. — Ayrshire  bull,  Imp.  Lessnessock  MacDonald  1303G. 


great  popularity  and  the  breed  seems  well  able  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  the  Canadian  climate.  The  merits  of  the  breed  have  not 
been  advertised  widely;  consequently  it  is  not  well  known  in  many 
sections  of  the  ITnited  States. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  colors  of  Ayrshires  may  vary  from  a  medium  red  to  a  ver^' 
dark  mahogany  brown  and  wliite,  with  either  color  predominating. 
Of  late  years  among  breeders  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency 
toward  white  wuth  red  markings.  A  black  muzzle  and  a  white 
switch  are  desired,  but  are  not  necessary  for  registration.  Perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  animals  of  the  breed  is  their  long 
horns,  which  turn  outward,  then  forward  and  upward.  Another 
point  of  which  breeders  of  the  Ayrshire  are  very  proud  is  the  uni- 
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form,  square,  level  udder  with  long  body  attachment  which  is  com- 
mon among  the  cows. 

Quick,  brisk  actions  are  characteristic  of  the  animals,  which  seem 
always  to  have  an  abundant  store  of  energy  and  to  be  exceptionally 
alert.  Ayrshires  have  a  highly  nervous  disposition,  which  is  useful 
for  both  production  and  self-support.  Probably  none  of  the  other 
dairy  breeds  can  compare  with  the  Ayrshires  in  ability  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  on  scant  pastures.  Their  ability  as  "rustlers"  has  made 
them  very  useful  in  sections  where  there  is  much  rough  land  in 
pasture. 


Fig.  2. — Ayrshire  bull,  Admiral  Beatty  of  Wendover  20931. 


In  weight  the  cows  may  vary  from  900  to  1,300  pounds  (average 
about  1,000  pounds) ;  bulls  weigh  between  1,400  and  2,000  pounds 
(average  about  1,600  pounds).  The  animals  are  noticeably  compact 
in  body,  with  a  tendency  to  smoothness  over  all  parts.  Formerly 
they  were  criticized  for  their  short  teats,  but  that  fault  has  been  re- 
moved largely  by  careful  breeding.  As  a  breed  Ayrshires  are  gen- 
erally very  hardy  and  show  great  constitutional  vigor. 

At  birth  the  calves  weigh  from  55  to  80  pounds,  are  very  vigorous, 
easy  to  raise,  and  make  rapid  gains.  Heifers  reach  maturity  of 
frame  at  an  age  between  the  Holstein  and  the  Jersey. 

The  scale  of  points  for  cows,  adopted  in  1906  by  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  is  given  below  to  show  the  points  which 
breeders  consider  important: 
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Scale  of  poivts  for  Aifrxhirc  coir. 

PointA 

Head   10 

Forehoad :  Broad  and  clearly  defined  1 

Horn :  Wide  set  on  and  inclininj;  upward  1 

Face:  Of  medium  length,  slightly  dished;  clean  cut,  showing  veins.-  2 

Muzzle :  Broad  and  strong  without  coarseness,  nostrils  large  1 

Jaws:  Wide  at  the  base  and  strong  1 

Eyes :  Full  and  bright,  with  placid  expression  3 

Ears:  Ol  nredium  size  and  tine,  carried  alert  1 

Neck :  Fine  throughout,  throat  clean,  neatly  joined  to  head  and  shoulders,  of 
good  length,  moderately  thin,  nearly  free  from  loose  skin,  elegant  in 
bearing   3 


Fig.  3. — Ayrshire  cow,  Bloomer's  Queen  ."0110. 

Fore  quarters   10 

Shoulders:  Light,  good  distance  through  from  point  to  point  but 

sharp  at  withers,  smoothly  blending  into  body  2 

Chest :  Low,  deep,  and  full  between  back  and  forelegs  6 

Brisket:   Light  1 

Legs  and  feet:  Legs  straight  and  short, ^well  apart,  shanks  fine  and 

smooth,  joints  firm,  feet  of  medium  size,  round,  solid,  and  deep  1 

Body   13 

Back:  Short  and  straight,  chine  lean,  sharp,  and  open-jolnte<l  4 

Loin:  Broad,  strong,  and  level  2 

Ribs :  Long,  broad,  wide  apart,  and  well  sprung  3 

Abdomen :  Capacious,  deep,  firmly  held  up,  with  strong  muscular 

development  3 

Flank:  Thin  and  arching   1 

184892°— 20  2 
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Points. 


Hind  quarters   11 

Rump :  Wide,  level,  long  from  hooks  to  pin  bones,  a  reasonable  pelvic 

arch  allowed  3 

Hocks:  Wide  apart  and  not  projecting  above  back  nor  unduly  over- 
laid with  fat  2 

Pin  bones :  High,  wide  apart  1 

Thighs:  Thin,  long,  and  wide  apart  2 

Tail :  Fine,  long,  and  set  on  level  with  back  1 

Legs  and  feet :  Legs  strong,  short,  straight,  when  viewed  from  behind 
and  set  well  apart;  shanks  fine  and  smooth,  joints  firm,  feet 
medium  size,  round,  solid,  and  deep  2 


Fig.  4. — Ayrshire  cow,  Lily  of  Willowmoor  22269. 


Udder,  long,  wide,  deep,  but  not  pendulous  nor  fleshy;  firmly  attached  to 
the  body,  extending  well  up  behind  and  far  forward :  quarters  even ; 
sole  nearly  level  and  not  indented  between  teats,  udder  veins  well 
developed  and  plainly  visible   22 

Teats,  evenly  placed,  distance  apart  from  side  to  side  equal  to  half  the 
breadth  of  udder,  from  back  to  front  equal  to  one-third  the  length; 
length  21  to  3i  inches,  thickness  in  keeping  with  length,  hanging  per- 
pendicular and  not  tapering  '  8 


Mammary  veins,  large,  long,  tortuous,  branching,  and  entering  large 

orifices   5" 

Escutcheon,  distinctly  defined,  spreading  over  thighs  and  extending  well 

upward   2 

Color,  red  of  any  shade,  brown,  or  these  with  white;  mahogany  and 
white,  or  white,  each  color  distinctly  defined.    (Brindle  markings 


allowed  but  not  desired.)  '  2 
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Points. 

Covering  .   6 

Skin,  medium  thiclvness,  mellow  and  elastic  3 

Hair,  soft  and  fine  2 

Secretions,  oily,  of  rich  brown  or  yellow  color  1 

Style,  active,  vigorous,  showing  strong  character,  temperament  inclined 
to  nervousness  but  still  docile   4 

Weight,  at  maturity  not  less  than  1,000  pounds   4 

Total  100 

PRODUCTION. 


Milk  from  Ayrshire  cows  contains  comparatively  little  color  and 
has  the  fat  in  uniformly  small  globules  which  average  smaller  in 
size  than  in  any  other  breed.  For  these  reasons  the  milk  sometimes 
fails  to  show  a  distinct  cream  line,  by  which  the  consumer  often 
judges  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Ayrshire  milk,  because  of  the  small 
fat  globules,  stands  shipping  well  without  churning,  and  in  other 
respects  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  market-milk  trade.  The  percentage 
of  the  butterfat  in  the  milk  is  medium,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conforming  to  local  or  State  butterfat  standards. 

The  average  of  the  3,319  cows  and  heifers  that  have  completed 
yearly  records  for  advanced  registry^  to  June  5,  1919,  is  9,621  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  3.96  per  cent  of  butterfat,  amounting  to  381.20 
pounds  of  fat.  The  10  highest  producers  of  the  breed  for  milk  and 
butterfat  to  January,  1920,  are  given  below : 

Ten  highest  milk  producers  among  Ayrshires. 


Pounds  of 
milk. 

1.  Garclaugh  May  Mischief  27944   25,  329 

2.  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th  27943   23,  022 

3.  Lily  of  Willowmoor  222G9   22,  596 

4.  Garclaugh  Spottie  27950   22,  589 

5.  Jean  Armour  3d  32219  21,  938 

6.  Bloomer's  Queen  39119  21, 938 

7.  Auchenbrain  Yellow  Kate  3d  36910  21, 123 

8.  Gerranton  Dora  2d  23853  21,023 

9.  Jean  Armour  25487  20, 174 

10.  Canary  Bell  25748  19,  863 


Average   21 .  959.  5 

Ten  highest  butterfat  producers  among  Ayrshircx. 

*                                                                         Pounds  Pounds  of 

of  milk.  butterfat. 

1.  Lily  of  Willowmoor  22269                                             22,  596  955.  ^^ 

2.  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th  27943                              23,022  917.60 

3.  Garclaugh  May  Mischief  27944  1         25,  329  894.  91 


*  Special  Registration  of  High  PuoorcERS. — For  oach  of  the  breiHls  discussed  In  this 
bulletin  there  is  a  register  in  which  purebred  cows  that  have  completed  milk  and  butter- 
fat records  under  definite  regulations  are  entered.  These  registers  are  called  :  For  Ayr- 
shires,  advanced  registry;  for  Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  advanced  register:  for  Brown 
Swiss,  register  of  production  ;  and  for  Jerse^-s,  register  of  merit.  Bulls  arc  entered  in 
these  special  registers  when  a  certain  number  of  their  daughters  have  been  entered. 
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Pounds  Pounds  of 
of  milk.  butterfat. 


4.  Auchenbrain  Yellow  Kate  3d  36910   21, 123  888.  33 

5.  Jean  Armour  3d  32219   21,  938  859.  65 

6.  Bloomer's  Queen  39119   21,  820  856.  41 

7.  August  Lassie  29581   19,  582  831.  50 

8.  Agnes  Wallace  of  INIaple  Grove  2.5171   17,  657  821.  45 

9.  Netherhall  Brownie  9th  23985   18, 110  820.  91 

10.  Garclaugh  Spottie  27950   22,  .589  816.  25 


Average   21,  376.  6      866.  26 


FAMILIES. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  breed  few 
families  have  been  developed.  The  more  prominent  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Brownie,  Auchenbrain,  Finlayston,  White  Cloud,  Jean 
Armour,  and  Robin  Hood. 

BULLS. 

The  10  Ayrshire  bulls  having  the  largest  number  of  daughters  with 
advanced-registry  records  to  October,  1919,  are  listed  below,  together 
with  the  average  production  of  their  daughters. 

Ten  Ayrshire  lulls  loith  largest  number  of  advanced-registry  daughters. 


Average 

Average 

Number  of 

pounds 

pounds  of 

daughters. 

of  milk. 

butterfat. 

1. 

Finlayston  8882 

51 

10,  421 

431 

2. 

Beuchan  Peter  Pan  12971  _ 

51 

9,  890 

394 

3. 

Earl's  Choice  of  Spring  Hill  8289 

42 

9,  061 

380 

4. 

Nox'emall  7312 

35 

9,  772 

373 

5. 

White  Cloud  of  Hickory  Island  10377 

32 

11,  276 

440 

6. 

Morton  Mains'  Queechy  11537 

_  27 

9,  890 

400 

7. 

Willowmoor  Robin  Hood  11900 

-    _  23 

9,  820 

432 

8. 

Moonstone  of  Drumsule  8228 

22 

8,  778 

357 

9.  Howie's  Dairy  King  9855 

21 

11,  695 

457 

10. 

Holehouse  White  King  10348 

19 

10, 386 

403 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  official  organization  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Brandon,  . 
Vt.    The  secretary  resides  there  and  has  charge  of  both  registration 
and  advanced-registry  work. 

BROWN  SWISS. 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  originated  in  the  Canton  of  Schwyz,  in 
eastern  central  Switzerland.  The  cattle  are  called  variously  Brown 
Switzer,  Brown  Schwyzer,  and  Brown  Swiss,  the  last  name  being 
the  one  commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  in  Switzer- 
land are  such  that  a  strong  animal  capable  not  only  of  milk  produc- 
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tion  but  of  service  as  a  draft  animal  is  desired,  and  the  large  frame 
is  evidence  of  fitness  for  these  requirements. 

IMPORTATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  importation  into  the  United  States  was  made  in  18G9, 
and  although  other  importations  have  been  made  since,  compara- 
tively few  animals  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  Quarantine 
regulations  in  the  United  States  against  contagious  animal  diseases 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  probably  have  hindered  the  introduction 
of  large  numbers  of  these  animals.   The  distribution  in  the  United 


Fl€.  5. — Browu  Swiss  bull,  Imp.  Junker  ■-'■',*'>'>. 


States  is  not  widespread,  the  cattle  being  found  principally  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  present  popularity  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  has  been  gained  entirely  by  the  merits  of  the  animals, 
as  they  have  not  been  much  advertised. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  color  the  cattle  vary  from  a  light-gray,  mouse  color,  or  brown- 
ish dun  to  dark  brown.  A  medium  shade  of  brown  shading  into 
a  light  gray  or  almost  white  strip  along  the  backbone  and  on  the 
belly  is  preferred.  The  udder  is  usually  white,  switch  of  tail  and 
hoofs  black.  A  black  muzzle  with  a  creamy  or  mealy  ring  around 
it  is  characteristic.  The  horns,  of  medium  size,  are  white  at  the 
base  and  black  at  the  tip.    In  disposition  the  cattle  are  mild  and 
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docile  and  for  their  size  are  very  active;  they  are  excellent  grazers, 
especially  on  rough  land. 

The  cows  when  mature  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,600  pounds  (average 
about  1,250  pounds)  ;  bulls  range  from  1,500  to  2,500  pounds.  The 
cattle  are  compact,  smoothly  fleshed  over  all  parts,  and  when  dry 
rapidly  put  on  flesh,  which  is  milked  off  well  after  freshening. 
Straightness  of  hind  legs  is  a  typical  characteristic  of  the  breed. 

The  breed  has  been  criticized  because  certain  animals  have  shown 
lack  of  regularity  in  type  of  udder  and  have  had  exceptionally  large 
teats.  As  the  breeders  pay  more  attention  to  these  points  great  im- 
provement is  observed. 


Fig.  6, — Brown  Swiss  cow,  College  Bravura  2d  2577. 

Calves  at  birth  are  large  and  vigorous  and  weigh  from  65  to  90 
pounds.  As  a  rule,  animals  of  the  breed  are  somewhat  slower  in 
maturing  than  those  of  other  dairy  breeds. 

The  scale  of  points  for  cows,  adopted  by  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association,  is  given  below : 

Scale  of  points  for  Brown  Siviss  cow. 

Points. 

Head,  medium  size  and  rather  long  ^   2 

Face,  dished,  narrow  between  horns  and  wide  between  eyes   2 

Ears,  large,  fringed  inside  with  light-colored  hair,  skin  inside  of  ear  a 

deep  orange  color   2 

Nose,  black,  large,  and  square,  with  mouth  surrounded  by  neatly  colored 

band,  tongue  black   2 

Eyes,  moderately  large,  full,  and  bright   2 
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Points. 

Horns,  short,  regularly  set,  with  black  tips   2 

Neck,  straight,  throat  clean,  neatly  joined  to  head,  slioulders  of  good 

length,  moderately  thin  at  the  withers   4 

Chest,  low,  deep,  and  full  between  and  back  of  forelegs   6 

Back,  level  to  setting  of  tail  and  broad  across  the  loin   (i 

Ribs,  long  and  broad,  wide  apart  and  well  sprung,  with  thin,  arching 

flanks  :   3 

Abdomen,  large  and  deep   5 

Hips,  wide  apart,  rump  long  and  broad   4 

Thighs,  wide,  quarters  not  thin   4 

Legs,  short  and  straight  with  good  hoofs   2 

Tail,  slender,  well  set  on,  with  good  switch   2 

Hide  of  medium  thickness,  mellow  and  elastic   3 


Fig.  7. — Brown  Swiss  cow,  Vogel  3464. 


Color  shades  from  dark  to  light  brown,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  gray ; 
white  splashes  near  udder  not  objectionable;  light  stripe  along  back; 
white  splashes  on  body  or  sides  objectionable;  hair  between  horns 


usually  lighter  shade  than  body   4 

Fore  udder,  wide,  deep,  well  rounded,  but  not  pendulous  nor  fleshy,  extend- 
ing far  forward  on  the  abdomen   1- 

Rear  udder,  wide,  deep,  but  not  pendulous  nor  fleshy.  oKtending  well  up 

behind   1- 

Teats,  rather  large,  set  well  apart,  and  hanging  straight   S 

Milk  veins  large,  long,  tortuous,  elastic,  and  entering  good  wells   G 

Disposition,  quiet   - 

Size,  evidence  of  constitution,  and  stamina  


100 
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PRODUCTION. 

In  milk  production  this  breed  ranks  well,  with  a  moderate  per- 
centage of  fat.  The  average  of  the  228  cows  that  have  completed 
yearly  records  of  production  to  January  1,  1918,  is  10,931.1  pounds 
of  milk  testing  3.998  per  cent,  amounting  to  437.02  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

The  10  highest  milk  and  butter  fat  producers  of  the  breed  to  Oc- 
tober 13,  1919,  are  given  below : 

Ten  highest  milk  producers  among  Brotvn  Siviss. 

Pounds  of 
milk. 

1.  College  Bravura  2d  2577  I   19,  460.  6 

2.  Ethel  B.  3842  18,  816.  2 

3.  Lottie  G.  B.  3530   17,  595.  3 

4.  Brownie  F.  4855   17,420.8 

5.  Nan  of  Lake  View  4061  17, 136.  4 

6.  Tola  3923   16,844.6 

7.  Rosalind  B.  3905   16,804.4 

8.  Miss  Salem  3573   16,658.0 

9.  Kaliste  W.  2905   16,  609.  2 

10.  Flora  Duwire  4105   16,  538. 1 


Average   17,388.4 

Ten  highest  hutterfat  producers  among  Broicn  Siciss. 

Pounds  Pounds  of 

of  milk.  butterfat. 

1.  College  Bravura  2d  2577                                            19,  460.  6  798. 16 

2.  Ethel  B.  3842                                                           18,816.2  779.97 

3.  Rosalind  B.  3905                                                       16,  804.  4  727.  64 

4.  lola  3923                                                                  16,844.6  685.47 

5.  Edna  C.  3d  5092                                                        16,  496.  7  669.  35 

6.  Lottie  G.  D.  3530                                                     17,595.3  664.25 

7.  Brownie  F.  4855                                                       17,420.8  662.25 

8.  Buenna  F.  4279                                                         15,  957.  8  654.  97 

9.  Kaliste  W.  2905                                                        16,609.2  650.32 

]0.  Flora  Duwire  4105__                                                 16,538.1  649.42 


Average   17,254.4  714.18 

FAMILIES. 

Families  of  Brown  Swiss  have  not  been  developed  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country. 

BULLS. 

Only  a  few  bulls  have  more  than  one  daughter  in  the  register  of 
production^;  the  13  with  the  largest  number  of  daughters  to  June, 
191T,  are: 


Mc  A.voy  2068. 
Zell  2512. 
Reuben  2927. 
Casper  C.  1999. 
Ben  Hanson  2373. 


Collier  2075. 
Junker  2365. 
Mack  W.  2901. 
Ueeta's  Son  1747. 
Richard  Esmond  1342. 

^  See  footnote  on  page  11. 


Speedwell  2582. 
Billy  B.  2769. 
Carl  3577. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


The  official  organization  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  and  the  sec- 
retary for  both  registration  and  register  of  production  resides  at 
Beloit,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY. 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Guernsey  breed  had  its  early  development  on  the  Channel 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  and  at  present  cattle  from  either 


Fig.  8. — Guernsey  bull,  King  of  Chilmark  20798. 

island  are  eligible  to  registry  in  the  herdbook  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  The  origin  of  the  breed  is  obscure,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  parent  stock  came  from  Normandy,  France, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  islands.  Early  livestock  laws  of  the  islands 
prevented  the  importation  of  livestock  for  any  purpose  except 
slaughter,  and  under  these  conditions,  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  cattle  developed  into  a  distinct  breed. 

The  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands,  being  mild  tliroughout  the 
year,  allows  a  long  grazing  season. 

Although  they  come  from  the  same  parent  stock,  Guernseys  are 
larger  than  their  companion  breed,  the  Jerseys,  and  are  unlike  them 

184892"— 20  3 
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in  some  other  respects,  having  been  developed  by  men  with  different 
ideals. 

IMPORTATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  representatives  of  the  breed  were  imported  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  until  1878  were  efforts  made 
to  keep  the  breeding  pure  in  this  country  by  the  establishment  of  a 
herd  register.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  importations  almost 
every  year,  and  the  breed  has  maintained  a  steady  growth  in  numbers 
and  popularity.  About  50  per  cent  of  their  numbers  are  found  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  but  they  are  spreading  westward. 


Fig.  9. — Guernsey  bull,  Imp.  King  of  the  May  9001. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  characteristic  colors  of  Guernseys  are  some  shade  of  fawn 
and  white.  The  former  varies  from  a  very  light  orange  fawn  to  a 
deep  reddish  or  brownish  fawn.  An  orange  fawn  with  white  mark- 
ings, the  fawn  predominating,  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  The 
under  parts  of  the  body,  legs,  and  switch  of  td:il  are  usually  white. 
A  buff  nose  and  amber-colored  horns  of  medium  size  are  typical  of 
the  breed.  A  rich  yelloAv  secretion  of  the  skin  is  most  highly  thought 
.  of  by  breeders  and  is  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  qualit}^  of 
the  milk,  which  is  rich  in  fat  and  highly  colored. 

Guernseys  possess  a  nervous  temperament,  but  are  very  quiet  and 
gentle  if  properly  handled  and  are  not  easily  excited. 
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A  lack  of  uniformity  amonfj^  Guernseys  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
criticism  that  can  be  made,  but  this  defect  is  being  remedied  rapidly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  breeders,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  noted. 

Guernseys  are  medium  in  size.  The  cows  vary  in  weight  from  900 
^o  1,400  pounds  (average  about  1,050  pounds)  ;  the  bulls  range  from 
1,400  to  2,200  pounds  (average  about  1,600  pounds).  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey,  but  the  former  is 
larger  and  slightly  coarser  boned,  with  a  deeper  and  more  "  rangy  " 
body.  The  head  also  is  somewhat  longer  and  more  narrow  than 
that  of  the  Jersey. 


Fig.  10. — Guernsey  cow,        ik  .u  ^  I'.uiacp  18G02. 


The  birth  weight  of  calves  ranges  from  GO -to  85  pounds.  Heifers 
reach  maturity  a  little  later  than  Jerse3^s  and  earlier  than  the  other 
breeds. 

The  scale  of  points  for  cows,  adopted  in  May,  1918,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  is  giA^en  below : 

Scale  of  jioiiiifi  for  (lucrnscij  ro/r. 

Points. 

Head:  Clean  cut,  lean  face,  wide  mouth  and  muzzle,  with  open  nostrils, 
full,  bright  eye,  with  gentle  expression.    Forehead  lon.ir.  broad  between 

the  eyes  and  dishing   0» 

Horns :  Small  at  base,  medium  length,  not  too  spreading   1 

Neck:  Long  and  thin;  clean  throat   2 
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Points. 


Withers :  Chine  rising  above  shoulder  blades  that  are  moderately  thick 

and  not  coarse  .   3 

Back  :  Straight  from  withers  to  hips   8 

Hips  :  Wide  apart,  not  too  prominent   2 

Rump:  Long,  continuing,  with  level  of  the  back,  also  level  between  hip 

bones  and  pin  bones  

Thurls:  Wide  apart  and  high   2 

Chest :  Wide  and  deep  at  heart,  with  least  depression  possible  back  of 

the  shoulders  ^   4 

Body:  Deep  and  long,  with  well-sprung  ribs,  which  are  wide  apart. 

Broad  loin.    Thin  arching  flank   10 

Thighs :  Thin,  incurving  seen  from  side,  and  wide  apart  from  rear   2 


Fig.  11. — Guernsey  cow,  Langwater  Dairymaid  26377. 


Legs :  Comparatively  short,  clean,  wide  apart,  and  nearly  straight  when 


viewed  from  behind,  squarely  set  under  body   2 

Hide :  Loose  and  pliable,  and  not  thick,  with  oily  feeling   3 

Tail :  Neat  and  firm  setting  on  ;  long,  good  switch   1 

Udder : 

Veins  prominent   2 

Attachment  to  body  long  and  wide   2 

Extending  well  forward   o 

Level  and  well  up  behind   4 

Teats  of  good,  even  size,  well  apart,  and  squarely  placed   r» 

Milk  veins:  Long,  crooked,  branching,  and  prominent,  with  large,  deep 

wells   4 
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Points. 

Secretions  indicating  color  of  product :  Indicated  by  the  depth  of  yellow, 
inclining  toward  orange  of  the  pigment  secretion  in  the  skin,  on  the  body 
generally,  and  especially  discernible  in  the  ear,  at  the  end  of  bone  of  tail, 
around  the  eye,  on  the  udder  and  teats,  and  at  the  base  of  horns.  Hoofs 

and  horns  amber  color   20 

Color  markings  :  A  shade  of  fawn  with  white  markings   2 

Size  :  Mature  cows  about  1,100  pountis  in  milking  condition   5 

100 

PRODUCTION. 

Milk  from  Guernsey  cows  is  noted  for  its  extremely  yellow  color 
and  high  percentage  of  butterfat.  The  fat  globules  are  larger  than 
those  in  milk  from  either  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  cows,  and  conse- 
quently the  cream  rises  more  rapidly  upon  setting.  Guernseys  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  production  of  butterfat  or  cream  or  for 
rich  milk  at  a  special  price. 

The  average  of  8,896  cows  that  have  completed  a  year's  record  for 
the  advanced  register  ^  to  January  15,  1920,  is  9,030.5  pounds  of  milk 
testing  5.015  per  cent,  amounting  to  452.97  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  10  highest  milk  and  butterfat  producers  of  the  breed  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1920,  were  as  follows : 

Ten  highest  milk  producers  among  Guernseys. 

Pounds  of 
milk. 

1.  Murne  Cowan  19597   21,008.0 

2.  Nella  Jay  4th  38233   20,  709.  9 

8.  Langwater  Hope  27946   19,  882.  0 

4.  Yeksa's  Tops  of  Gold's  Fannie  22362   19,  794.  9 

5.  May  Rilma  22761   19,  673.  0 

6.  Belladia  31909  19, 631.  9 

7.  Cinderella  Josephine  34600   19,  460.  5 

8.  Ada  of  Tamworth  II  43614   18,  857.  4 

9.  Dolly  Dimple  19144   18,  808.  5 

10.  Langwater  Nancy  27943   18,  783.  5 

Average  19,961.0 

Ten  highest  producers  of  butterfat  among  Ciicrnseys. 

Pounds  Pounds  of 

of  milk.  butterfat. 

1.  Murne  Cowan  19597                                             24,008.0  1,098.18 

2.  May  Rilma  22761                                                    19,  673.  0  1,  073.  41 

3.  Nella  Jay  4th  38233                                               20,  709.  9  1,  019.  25 

4.  Langwater  Nancy  27943                                           18,  783.  5  1,  Oil.  66 

5.  Langwater  Hope  27946                                            19.882.0  1,003.17 

6.  Yeksa's  Tops  of  Gold's  Fannie  22362                        19,  794.  9  981.  53 

7.  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  17696                                   18,  602.  8  957.  38 

8.  Julie  of  the  Chene  30460                                        17,  661.  0  953.  53 

9.  Bijou  des  France  44541                                           17, 104.  0  943.  41 

10.  Belladia  31909                                                       19,631.9  934.05 

Averages   19,  585. 1  997.  .56 


»  See  footnote  on  pago  11. 
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FAMILIES. 

There  are  a  number  of  well  developed  families  of  Guernseys,  of 
which  the  following  are  among  the  more  widely  known :  May  Kose, 
Glenwood,  Masher's  Sequel,  Governor  of  the  Chene,  Yeksa,  Tricksey, 
and  Sheet  Anchor. 

BULLS. 

Some  of  the  leading  sires,  with  their  advanced-register  progeny, 
are  given  below.  They  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
their  advanced-registry  daughters  April  28,  1920. 


Ten  Guernsey  bulls  tcith  largest  number  of  advanced-register  daughters. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

age, 

Number  of 

pounds 

pounds 

years- 

Bull,  daughters. 

of  milk. 

of  butterfat. 

months. 

Governor  of  the  Ghene,  R.  G.  A.  S. 

1297  P.  S 

99 

9,  281.  37 

457.  22 

4-5 

Masher's  Sequel,  11462 

70 

10,  018.  54 

463.  68 

5-1 

Galaxy's  Sequel,  16904 

45 

9,  306.  04 

471.  05 

4-2 

Cora's  Governor  of  the  Chilmark,  8971_ 

41 

9,  541.  69 

478.  62 

3-8 

Justlnee's  Sequel  of  the  Preel,  R.  G. 

A.  S.  2119  P.  S  _ 

85 

8,  943.  81 

457.  79 

3-6 

Yeoman's  King  of  the  May,  17053  

35 

8,  759.  00 

446.  99 

3-1 

Masher,  R.  A.  A.  S.  63  F.  S 

32 

8,  706.  06 

410.  05 

4-4 

Clara's  Sequel,  29414 

32 

9,  778.  57 

478.  88 

3-4 

King  of  the  May,  9001 

30 

12,  269.  23 

618.  53 

4-2 

Princess's  Jewel,  24877 

30 

9,  413.  71 

460.  77 

4-7 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  official  organization  of  the  Guernsey  breed  in  the  United 
States  is  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  secretary  for 
both  registration  'and  advanced  register  resides  at  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN. 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

In  the  low  countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  Holland,  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  have  been  bred 
for  centuries.  The  land  is  rich  and  fertile  and  pastures  are  excep- 
tionally good.  Different  names  have  been  used  to  designate  the 
breed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  among  which  the  following  are 
the  more  common :  North  Hollander,  Holland,  Netherland,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Dutch,  Dutch-Friesian,  and  Holstein.  The  last  is  the  name 
usually  used  in  this  country,  although  Holstein-Friesian  is  the  official 
name. 

IMPORTATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Dutch  settlers  in  the  State  of  New  York  probably  were  the 
first  to  import  individuals  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed,  but  the 
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first  importations  of  which  records  exist  were  made  between  1857 
and  1862  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Chenery,  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  of 
our  present-day  animals  are  descended  from  these  importations. 
For  a  time  the  trade  in  imported  Holsteins  flourished,  \)ut  in  recent 
years  very  few  animals  have  been  imported,  owing  largely  to  the 
quarantine  which,  on  account  of  contagious  animal  diseases,  has  been 
in  effect  a  large  part  of  the  time  against  continental  European 
countries. 

Holsteins  have  grown  greatly  in  numbers  and  popularity  in  recent 
years,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  increased  demands  of  large 
cities  for  market  milk.  Cattle  of  the  breed  are  most  numerous  in  the 


Fig.  12. — Holstein-Friesian  bull,  King  of  the  Tontiacs,  39037. 


Eastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  with  the  Middle  AVestern  and 
Pacific  sections  next  in  order.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jersey, 
there  are  more  Holstein  cattle  in  the  Ignited  States  than  of  any  other 
dairy  breed. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

A  universal  characteristic  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  is  the 
black  and  white  color  of  their  coats.  The  sharply  defined  and  con- 
trasting colors  of  jet  black  and  pure  white  give  them  a  very  striking 
appearance.  Although  either  color  may  predominate,  black  below 
the  knees  is  objectionable.  Purebred  animals  with  any  red  or  gray 
in  their  coats  are  ineligible  to  registry. 
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In  disposition  Holsteins  are  docile,  even  tempered,  and  not  ex- 
citable; in  fact,  they  are  rather  lazy  in  general  habits,  as  shown  in 
their  poor  "  rustling  "  ability  in  grazing  scanty  pastures.  They  are 
large  consumers  of  feed,  especially  roughage,  and  do  best  when 
plenty  is  readily  available. 

The  Holstein  is  the  largest  of  the  dairy  breeds.  It  has  a  large,  bony 
frame,  which  often  is  smoothly  covered  over  all  parts.  Cows  at 
maturity  vary  in  weight  from  1,100  to  1,800  pounds  (average  about 
1,250  pounds)  ;  bulls  range  from  1,500  to  2,600  pounds  (average  about 
1,800  pounds).   The  calves  are  usually  thrifty  and  vigorous  at  birth 


Fig.  13. — Holstein-Friesian  bull,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  14tb  S1142. 


and  make  rapid  growth.  The  birth  weight  varies  from  TO  to  110 
pounds,  in  some  cases  exceeding  even  the  latter  figure.  Heifers 
reach  maturity  in  frame  at  about  4  years,  although  increases  in  body 
weight  occur  up  to  6  or  7  years  of  age.  As  a  breed  the  Holstein 
shows  good  constitutional  vigor.  The  breed  has  been  criticised  for 
irregular  udders  and  sloping  rumps,  but  these  defects  are  being 
remedied. 

In  order  to  show  the  general  characteristics  which  the  breeders 
consider  desirable,  the  scale  of  points  for  cows,  revised  and  adopted 
in  June,  1904,  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America^  is 
given  as  follows : 
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Hcalc  of  points  for  IIolstcin-Friotian  cow. 

[The  Interlines  in  smaller  type  relate  entirely  to  the  method  of  application  agreed  upon 
by  the  judges  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  work.  The  al)brevlations  are  aH 
follows:  vs,  very  slight;  s,  slight;  m,  marked;  vm  ;  very  marked;  c,  cxtrome,] 

I'oHslble 
score. 

Head:  Decidedly  feiiiiiiiiie  in  appearance,  line  in  contour   '2 

Discredit,  vs  J,  s  1,  m  I,  vm  3,  e  1. 
Forehead  :  Broad  between  the  eyes,  dishing   _  2 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  J,  m  J,  vm  I,  o  1. 
Face:  Of  medium  lenj^^th,  clean  and  trim,  especially  under  the  eyes,  show- 
ing facial  veins  ;  the  bridge  of  the  nose  straight   -j. 

Discredit,  s  J,  m  J,  e  i. 
Muzzle:  Broad,  with  strong  lips   1 

Discredit,  s  J,  m  ^,  e  ^. 


Fig.  14. — IIolstoin-Friesian  cow.  Duchess  Skylark  Orm.'^lty  12  I  ' i 


Ears:  Of  medium  size,  of  tine  texture,  the  hair  plentiful  and  soft,  the 

.secretions  oily  and  abundant   1 

Discredit,  m  J,  e  i- 

Eyes :  Large,  full,  mild,  bright   2 

Discredit,  s  J,  m  1,  e  i. 
Horns:  Small,  tapering  finely  toward  the  tips,  set  moderately  narrow  at 
base,  oval,  inclining  forward,  well  bent  inward,  of  fine  texture.  In 


appearance  waxy   1 

Discredit,  m  i,  e  J. 

Neck:  Long,  fine  and  clean  at  juncture  with  the  head,  free  from  dewhip, 

evenly  and  smoothly  joined  to  shoulders   4 

Discredit,  vs  J,  a  1,  m  J,  vm  J,  e  1. 
Shoulders:  Slightly  lower  than  the  hips,  line  juul  evrn  over  tops,  moderately 

broad  and  full  at  sides  

Discredit,  vs  I,  s  J,  m  i,  vm  J,  e  1. 
Chest:  Of  moderate  depth  and  lowm  ss.  smooth  ami  moderately  full  in  iln> 

brisket,  full  in  the  foreflanks  (or  through  at  the  heart)   6 

Discredit,  vs  1,  s  J,  m  1,  vm  IJ,  e  2. 
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Possible 
score. 


Crops:  Moderately   full   2 

Discredit,  vs  |,  s  4,  m  i,  vm  i,  e  1. 

Chine :  Straight,  strong,  broadly  developed,  with  open  vertebrae   6 

Discredit,  vs  |,  s  5,  m  ^,  vm  |,  e  1. 
Barrel:  Long,  of  wedge  shape,  well  rounded,  with  a  large  abdomen  trimly 

held  up ;  (in  judging  the  last  item,  age  must  be  considered)   7 

Discredit,  vs  |,  s  4,  m  h,  vm  |,  e  1. 
Loin  and  hips:  Broad,  level  or  nearly  level  between  the  hook  bones,  level 
and  strong  laterally,  spreading  out  from  chine  broadly  and  nearly  level, 

hook  bones  fairly  prominent   6 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  |,  m      vm  |,  e  1. 


Fig.  15. — Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Tilly  Alcartra  1234.59. 


Kump:  Long,  high,  broad  with  roomy  pelvis,  nearly  level  laterally,  com- 
paratively full  above  the  thurl,  carried  out  straight  to  dropping  of  tail —  6 
Discredit,  vs  i,  s  4,  m  i,  vm  |,  e  1. 

Thurl:  High,   broad   3 

Discredit,  vs  4,  s  i,  m  1,  vm  1^,  e  2. 
Quarters:  Deep,  straight  behind,  twist  filled,  with  development  of  udder, 

wide  and  moderately  full  at  the  sides   4 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  4,  m  i,  vm  |,  e  1. 

Flanks:  Deep,  comparatively  full  .   2 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  4,  ni  i,  vm  |,  e  1. 
Legs:  Comparatively  short,  clean  and  iiearly  straight,  wide  apart,  firmly 
and  squarely  set  under  the  body ;  feet  of  medium  size,  round,  solid,  and 

deep  ^   4 

Discredit,  vs  |,  s  4,  m      vm  |,  e  1. 
Tail:  Large  at  base,  the  .setting  well  back,  tapering  finely  to  switch,  the 

end  of  the  bone  reaching  to  hocks  or  below,  the  switch  full   .  2 

Discredit,  s  |,  m  4,  e  J. 
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Possible 
score. 

Hair  and  handling?:  Hair  healthful  in  appearance,  fine,  soft,  and  furry;  the 
skin  of  medium  thickness  and  loose,  mellow  under  the  hand;  the  secre- 
tions oily,  ahundant,  and  of  u  rich  hrown  or  yellow  color.   8 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  J,  m  1,  vm  li,  e  2. 

IMamniary  veins:  Very  large,  very  crooked  (age  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  judging  of  size  and  crookedness),  entering  very  large  or 
numerous  orifices,  double  extension,  with  special  developments,  such  as 

branches,  connections,  etc   1'^ 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  5,  m  1,  vm  11,  e  2. 

Udder :  Very  capacious,  very  flexible,  quarters  even ;  nearly  filling  the  space 
in  the  rear  below  the  twist,  extending  well  forward  in  the  front,  broad 

and  well  held  up   ^- 

Discrodit,  vs  J,  s  5,  m  1,  vm  1^,  e  2. 

Teats :  Well  formed,  wide  apart,  plump  and  of  convenient  size   2 

Discredit,  vs  1,  s  i,  m  J,  vm  1,  e  1^. 

Escutcheon  :  Largest,  finest   2 

Discredit,  vs  i,  s  i,  m  J,  vm  i,  e  1.   

KM) 

PRODUCTION. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  quantity  of  milk  produced,  Holsteins 
average  higher  than  any  other  breed.  The  percentage  of  butterfat, 
however,  which  averages  lower  than  that  of  any  other  dairy  breed, 
tends  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  a  greater  milk  production. 
The  butterfat  of  Holstein  milk  is  in  the  form  of  very  minute  globules, 
and  for  that  reason  the  cream  does  not  rise  rapidly  on  the  milk.  The 
small  globules  are  an  advantage,  because  the  milk  is  not  liable  to 
churn  in  shipping.   Holstein  milk  has  little  color. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  average  production  of 
the  breed,  but  an  average  of  all  the  cows  that  have  completed  a  yearly 
record  for  the  advanced  register^  to  April  30,  1919,  will  give  some 
indication  of  the  breed's  production;  4,974  cows  averaged  14,783.2 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.42  per  cent  butterfat,  amounting  to  r)0r).71 
pounds  of  fat.  The  10  highest  producers  of  the  breed  whose  records 
have  been  completed  to  January  14,  1920,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Ten  hif/hefit  milk  producers  amonrr  Holfttcins. 

Pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year. 


1.  Tilly  Alcartra  123459   33,  42.').  8 

2.  Lutscke  Vale  Cornucopia  110505   31.  246.  0 

3.  Winnie  Korndyke  Cornucopia  De  Kol  101449   31.0.34.2 

4.  Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3d  185125   '30.  a^T.  2 

5.  Zarilda  Clothilde  3d  De  Kol  138840   '30,427.0 

6.  Queen  Piebe  Mercedes  154610   .30.  230.  2 

7.  Lindale  Bonnie  Pauline  177521   30,  024. 1 

8.  R(»yalton  De  Kol  Violet  86460   29,  949.  6 

9.  Laurameka  187954   *   29.899.0 

10.  Ignaro  Creamcup  102569   29,545.0 


Average^     30,  641. 9 


»  See  footnote  on  page  1 1 . 


=  Strictly  official. 
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Ten  highest  butterfat  producers  among  Holsteins. 


Pounds  Pounds  of 

of  milk.  butterfat. 

1.  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby  124514                             27,761.7  1,205.09 

2.  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  121083                        28,  403.  7  1, 176.  47 

3.  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  144551  24,  612.  8  1, 116.  05 

4.  Queen  Piebe  Mercedes  154610  ^             30,230.2  1,111.56 

5.  Emeretta  Korndyke  De  Kol  189227                          28,  035.  7  1,  077.  55 

6.  Ona  Button  De  Kol  115939                                      26,  761.  2  1, 076.  44 

7.  Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Application  141158                    23,  421.  2  1,  075.  44 

8.  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d  164467                        24,  690.  0  *  1,  065.  42 

9.  Laurameka   187954                                                29,899.0  1,061.27 

10.  Glen  Canary  De  Kol  2d  227232                                 25,  590.  6  1,  058.  69 


Averages   26,940.6  1,102.40 

FAMILIES. 


The  families  of  Holsteins  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  are  the  more  important.  Probably  the  following 
are  among  the  more  widely  known :  Aaggie,  Abbekerk,  Artis,  Beets, 
Burke,  Butter  Boy,  Carlotta,  Clothilde,  Colantha,  De  Kol,  Fayne, 
Gerben,  Hartog,  Hengerveld,  Johanna,  Korndyke,  Mechthilde,  Mer- 
cedes, Mutual,  Netherland,  Ormsby,  Pietertje,  Pietje,  Pontiac,  Sar- 
castic, Segis.  Spofford,  Yale,  and  Veeman. 

BULLS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  10  Holstein  bulls  having  the  largest 
number  of  daughters  with  yearW  records  to  April  30,  1919.  In 
making  up  this  list  all  tests  extending  over  300  dsijs  or  more  are 
counted  as  j^early  tests.  The  average  production  of  the  yearly 
record  daughters  of  each  bull  is  also  given. 


Ten  Holstein  bulls  tvith  largest  nuraber  of  yearly  record  daughters. 


Number  of 

Average 

Average 

yearly 

pounds 

pounds 

record 

of 

of  but- 

daughters. 

milk. 

terfat. 

1.  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes,  44931 

40 

17,  305.  7 

631.  27 

2.  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  39037 

39 

16,  576. 1 

625.  65 

3.  Sir  Johanna  Fayne,  42147 

26 

16,  709.  6 

526.  45 

4.  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  50999 

24 

15,  395.  7 

529. 14 

5.  King  Pontiac  Dione,  82505 

23 

10,  970.  3 

375.  48 

6.  King  Pontiac  Champion,  53418 

22 

17,  983.  4 

630.09 

7.  Johanna  De  Kol's  Lad,  26938 

99 

15,  684.  7 

515.  51 

8.  Paul  Frenesta  De  Kol,  41206 

20 

15, 139.  7 

479.  96 

9.  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad,  32558_  19 

17,  875.  3 

611.  04 

10.  Sir  Ormsby  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  3121^> 

17 

14,  972.  2 

522.  29 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  is  the  official  or- 
ganization of  the  breed  in  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at 


2  strictly  official. 
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Brattleboro,  Vt.,  where  the  secretary  resides.  The  headquarters  of 
the  advanced-register  work  of  the  association  is  at  Delavan,  Wis. 

JERSEY. 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  island  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  is  the 
native  home  of  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle.  Except  for  immediate 
slaughter,  no  cattle  have  been  landed  on  the  island  since  1779,  so  that 
ever  since  that  time  the  purity  of  the  breed  has  been  preserved.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  foundation  stock  is  the  same  as  the  Guernsey, 


Fig.  10. — Jersey  bull,  Fauvic's  Prince  107901. 


namely,  from  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in  near-by  northwestern 
France.  Conditions  in  Jersey  are  similar  to  those  in  Guernsey.  The 
breeders  on  the  island  have  developed  cattle  that,  in  addition  to 
productive  ability,  have  uniformity  of  type  and  natural  beaut \% 
while  in  America  the  breeders  have  developed  greater  size  and  pro- 
duction, with  less  refinement  of  features. 

IMPORTATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Jerseys  were  first  imported  into  the  United  States  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  since  that  time  importations  have  been 
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made  practically  every  year.  The  breed  probably  has  the  largest 
numbers  and  widest  distribution  of  all  the  dairy  breeds  in  this 
country.  Large  numbers  of  Jerseys  may  be  found  throughout  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the  Southwest. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Jerseys  very  considerably  in  color.  The  solid-colored  animals  are 
preferred  by  many  breeders.  Various  shades  of  fawn,  squirrel  gray, 
mouse  color,  and  very  dark  brown  are  common  colors,  and  in  the 
broken-colored  animals  white  is  mixed  with  these  colors. 

The  muzzles  and  tongues  are  usually  black  or  lead  colored,  and  it 
is  very  common^  for  animals  to  have  a  light  or  mealy  ring  around 


Fig.  17. — Jersey  bull,  The  Imported  Jap  75265. 


the  muzzle.  A  black  switch  is  also  a  desirable  feature.  Xext  to  the 
Guernsey  the  Jersey  has  the  yellowest  skin  secretion  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  The  horns  are  small,  waxy,  and  frequently  tipped  with  black. 

Jerseys  have  a  distinctly  nervous  disposition  and  are  usually  some- 
what excitable.  Their  highly  organized  nervous  system  causes  them 
to  respond  quickly  to  good  treatment  and  abundant  feed.  The  udders 
are  symmetrical  and  have  sufficiently  large  teats. 

Jerseys  are  the  smallest  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Mature  cows  range 
from  TOO  to  1,300  pounds  in  weight  (average  about  900  pounds) ; 
bulls  vary  from  1,400  to  2,000  pounds  (average  about  1,500  pounds). 
Compared  with  the  Guernsey,  the  Jersey  is  smaller,  and  has  finer  fea- 
tures and  more  refinement  throughout. 
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The  birth  weight  of  calves  ranges  from  45  to  75  i^ounds.  Animals 
of  the  breed  mature  very  early,  in  this  respect  excelling  all  otlicr 
dairy  breeds. 

The  scale  of  points  for  a  Jersey  cow,  adopted  May  7,  IDllj.  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  shows  the  points  which  the  brooders 
have  in  mind. 


Fig.  18. — Jersey  cow,  Vive  La  Fiance  319016. 

Scale  of  points  for  Jtraeij  cow. 

Dairy  temperament  and  constitution:  Counts. 

Head   7 

Medium  size,  lean,  face  di.shed.  l)r<)ad  between  eyes;  bonis 

medium  size,  incurvinf?   3 

Eyes  full  and  placid ;  ears  medium  size,  fine,  carrieil  alert ; 
muzzle  broad,  with  v»ide  oi»en  nostrils  and  muscular  lips,  jaws 

strong   4 

Neck,  thin,  rather  long,  with  clean  throat,  neatly  joined  to  head  an<l 

shoulders   .    4 

Body  37 

Shoulders  light,  good  distance  through  from  point  to  point,  but 
thin  at  withers;  chest  deep  and  full  between  and  Just  back  of 

forelegs   5 

Ribs  amply  sprung  and  wide  apart,  giving  wetlge  shape,  with 
deep,  large  abdomen,  firmly  held  up,  with  strong  muscular 

development  i  10 

Back  straight  and  strong,  with  prominent  spinal  pr<K*e8ses; 
loins  broad  and  strong   5 
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Dairy  temperament  and  constirution — ContinuecL 

Body — Continued-  •  Counts. 

Romp  long  to  tail  setting,  and  level  from  hip  bones  to  rump 

bones    6 

Hip  bones  high  and  wide  apart   3 

Thighs  flat  and  wide  apart,  giving  ample  room  for  udder   3 

Jjegs  proportionate  to  size  and  of  fine  quality,  well  apart,  with 

good  feet,  and  not  to  weave  or  cross  in  walking   2 

Hide  loose  and  mellow   2 

;  Tail  thin,  long,  with  good  switch,  not  coarse  at  setting  on   1 


Mammary  development: 

Udder  ^  1  26 

Large  size,  flexible  and  not  fleshy   6 

Broad,  level  or  spherical,  not  deeply  cut  between  teats   4 

Fore  udder  full  and  well  rounded,  running  well  forward  of  front 

teats  10 

Rear  udder  well  rounded,  and  well  out  and  up  behind   6 

Teats :  Of  good  and  imiform  length  and  size,  regularly  and  squarely 

placed   8 

Milk  veins:  Large,  long,  tortuous,  and  elastic,  entering  large  and 

ntimerous  orifices   4 

Size :  Mature  cows,  800  to  1,000  pounds   4 
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General  appearance:  A  syninietrical  balancing  of  all  the  parts  and  a 
proportion  of  parts  to  each  other,  depending  on  size  of  animal,  with 
the  general  appearance  of  a  high-class  animal,  with  capacity  for  food 
and  product ivoiif'ss  at  pail   1m 

PRODUCTION. 


In  natural  yellow  color  the  milk  of  Jersey  cows  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Guernsey  cows  and  is  usually  slightly  richer  in  butterfat.  The 
large  fat  globules  cause  the  cream  to  ri<e  readily  upon  standing.  Jer- 
seys, like  Guernseys,  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  butterfat. 

The  average  of  the  12,258  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  records 
for  the  register  of  merit  ^  up  to  October  20.  1919,  is  7.931  pounds  of 
milk  testing  5.35  per  cent,  making  424  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  10 
highest  milk  and  butterfat  j^roducers  for  the  breed  to  February  27, 
1920,  are  given  below : 

Ten  highest  milk  producers  among  Jerseys. 


Pounds  of 
milk. 

1.  Passport  219742  19,  G94.  8 

2.  Eminem's  Bess  209719  IS,  782.  9 

3.  Lass  40th  of  Hood  Farm  223642  IS,  661. 4 

4.  MeUa's  Rihua  249446  18,255.8 

5.  Rochette's  Princess  253S33  17, 891. 1 

6.  Lass  66th  of  Hood  Farm  271896   17,  793.  7 

7.  Successful  Queen  278743   17.580.9 

8.  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  189748   17, 557.  7 

9.  Merry  Miss  Oouette  2SS311   17,  529.  9 

10.  Majesty's  Iris  265701   17,  469.  7 


Average  Jt  18,121.8 

Ten  highest  butterfat  producers  among  Jerseys. 

Pounds  of       ^     Pounds  of 

milk.  butterfat. 

1.  Plain  Mary                                                             15,  255.  9  1,  040.  07 

2.  Vive  La  France  319616                                         14,925.7  =1,031.64 

3.  Sophie's  Agnes  206759  16.  212.  0  *  l,0lX\  07 

4.  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  189748                             17,  557.  8  999.  10 

5.  Spermfield  Owl's  Eva  193934                                     16, 457.  4  993.  30 

6.  Old  Man's  Darling  2d  319617                                 14,631.0  =983.68 

7.  Eminent's  Bess  209719                                            18.  782.  9  962.  80 

8.  Oxford's  Wexford  SiMJt  25^64                                 16,  361. 0  958.  85 

9.  Dosoris  Park  Lily  233783                                       16,728.1  =;>57.43 

10.  Majesty's  Iris  265701                                            17,469.7  955.87 


Averages  ^-   16,438.2  988.28 


»  See  footnote  on  page  11. 

« Carried  living  calf  G  months  or  more  during  test. 
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FAMILIES. 

A  considerable  number  of  families  have  been  developed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  are  the  most  prominent,  but  probably  the 
following  are  among  the  best  known :  Combination,  Eminent,  Finan- 
cial King,  Gamboge  Knight.  Golden  Glow's  Chief,  Golden  Maid's 
Prince,  Jap-Sayda,  Majesty,  Xoble,  Olga  Lad,  Owl-Interest,  Oxford 
You'll  Do,  Raleigh,  St.  Lambert,  St.  Mawes,  and  Sophie  Tormentor. 

BULLS. 

The  10  leading  Jersey  bulls,  with  the  number  of  their  tested  daugh- 
ters and  the  average  of  the  10  highest  daughters  of  each,  to  February 
10,  1920,  are  given  below. 

Ten  best  Jersey  hulls. 


1.  Hood  Farm  Torono  60326'  

2.  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  94502 '  

3.  Spermfield  Owl  .57088'  

4.  St.  Mawes  72053'  

5.  The  Imported  Jap  75265'  

0.  Koyal  Majesty  79313'  

7.  Imported  Oxford  You'll  Do  111800'  

8.  Golden  Glow's  Chief  61460'  

9.  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767  

10.  Fauvic's  Prince  107961  

ORGANIZATION. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  the  official  organization,  with 
headquarters  at  3^  West  Twenty-third  Street,  Xew  York,  X.  Y., 
which  is  the  address  of  the  secretary  for  both  registration  and  regis- 
ter of  merit. 

THE  PARTS  OF  A  COW. 

The  accompanying  diagram  indicates  the  various  parts  of  a  cow 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  score  cards  given  in  this  bulletin,  which 
are  used  by  the  respective  breed  associations  in  judging  dairy  cattle. 

1  American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club  gold-medal  bulls,  having  three  or  more  daughters  each  of 
which  made  a  record  exceeding  700  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  carried  a  living  calf  155  days 
or  more  during  the  test.  , 

2  All  these  made  their  records  with  their  first  calves.  Average  age  at  calving,  25 
months. 


Average  of  Register  of 
10  highest  merit 
daughters  daughters 
(pounds     (year  rec- 
fat).  ords). 

  811  72 

  80r)  53 

  743  45 

  727  20 

  709  30 

  704  41 

  697  53 

  696  40 

  617  48 

  573  =13 


Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
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Fig.  20. — Diagram  of  cow  showing  point! 


1.  Poll. 

2.  Forehead. 

3.  Bridge  of  nose. 

4.  Cheek. 

5.  Jaw. 

6.  Neck. 

7.  Crest  of  neck. 

8.  Throat. 

9.  Dewlap. 

10.  Brisket. 

11.  Withers. 

12.  Shoulder. 

13.  Point  of  shoulder. 

14.  Elbow. 


15.  Arm  or  forearm. 

1(5.  Knee. 

17.  Shank. 

18.  Ankle. 

19.  Hoof. 

20.  Fetfbck. 

21.  Crop. 

22.  Chine. 

23.  Loin. 

24.  Flank. 

25.  Milk  well. 

2G.  Milk  vein,  or  mammary 

vein. 

27.  Navel. 


28.  Udder. 

29.  Teals. 

:{(>.  Hook,  or  hook  bone. 

31.  Pelvic  arch. 

32.  Pin  bone,  thurl.  or  rump 

bone. 

33.  Thigh. 

34.  Stifle. 

35.  Hock. 

3«.  Switch  or  brush  of  tall. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE RELATING  TO  DAIRY  CATTLE. 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Milk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  206.) 
Tuberculin  Test  of  Cattle  for  Tuberculosis.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  351.) 
A  Successful  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  355.) 
Production  of  Clean  Milk.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  602.) 

Eradication  of  Cattle  Tick  Necessary  for  Profitable  Dairying.  (Farmers' 

Bulletin  639.) 
The  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  743.) 

FtHKling  and  Management  of  Dairy  Calves  and  Young  Dairy  Stock.  (Farmers* 
Bulletin  777.) 

Contagious  Abortion  of  Cattle.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  790.) 
Dehorning  and  Castration  of  C.ittle.    (Farmers'  r>ulW'lin  949.) 
The  Disinfection  of  Stables.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  954.) 
Cooperative  Bull  Associations.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  993.) 
Hemorrhagic  Septicemia.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  1018.) 

Cattle  Fever  Ticks  and  Methods  of  Eradication.    (Farmers'  BulU  tiu  lo."»7.) 
Tuberculosis  in  Live  Stock.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  1069.) 

Trend  of  the  Dairy-Cattle  Industry  in  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries. 
(Department  Circular  7.) 
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RYE  should  be  grown  much  more  widely  than 
at  present  in  many  parts  of  the  Southeastern 
States. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  expansion  of  the 
acreage  of  bread  grain  and  in  any  encouragement 
given  for  the  production  of  home-grown  bread  in 
this  section  it  is  necessarj^  to  consider  wheat  and 
rye  together.  This  is  because  rye  can  be  sown 
safely  on  many  fields  with  less  risk  than  wheat. 
Further,  rye  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wheat 
as  a  bread  grain  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
it.  Rye  succeeds  on  poorer  and  sandier  soils  and 
with  less  fertilizer  than  wheat.  For  these  reasons 
it  should  be  so\vn  in  preference  to  wheat  where  it 
has  been  proved  a  safer  crop. 

Rye  is  also  the  best  grain  in  most  of  this  section 
for  use  as  a  cover,  green-manure,  and  grazing  crop. 

Home-grown  seed  is  best.  Northern-grown  rye 
is  not  suitable  for  sowing  in  the  South. 


RYE  GROWING  IN  THE  8(A  THE  \8TEi\N  STATES. 
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INCREASE  RYE  PRODUCTION. 

IX  many  parts  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  States  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Ahibaiua,  (leorgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
southeastern  half  of  Arkansas,  rye  should  be  gnjwn  mucli  more 
widely  than  at  present.  AVhy  and  where  and  how  this  shoidd  be 
done  are  set  forth  in  the  following  i)ages. 

RYE  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  WHEAT. 

Rye  is  raised  less  generally  now  than  wheat  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  But  rye  is  a  bi'ead  grain  used  largely  by  many  people 
of  this  and  other  countries.  So,  in  any  consideration  of  tlie  expansion 
of  the  acreage  of  bread  grain  and  in  any  encouragement  given  for 
the  production  of  home-grown  bread  in  this  section  it  is  necessary 
to  consicUu'  wheat  aiul  rye  together.  ^  For  many  soils  and  in  many 
places  rye  is  a  safer  crop  than  wheat.  For  some  purposes  it  is  better 
than  wheat. 

WHEN  TO  RAISE  RYE  INSTEAD  OF  WHEAT. 

Where  conditions  which  make  it  preferable  to  raise  rye  rather 
than  wheat  are  in  effect  and  under  what  circumstances  rye  should  bo 
raised  in  place  of  wheat  are  specified  below. 

(1)  Jlye  will  grow  on  some  lands  not  adapted  to  wheat.  Sandy, 
exposed,  poor,  poorly  prepared,  or  acid  land  will  usually  yield  better 
crops  of  rye  than  of  wheat.  On  large  areas  of  sandy  land  in  this 
section  rye  can  usually  be  grown  to  better  advantage  than  wheat. 
As  rye  usi^s  less  nitrogen,  it  can  be  grown  on  pooier  lands.  Rye 
should  be  sown  on  newly  cleared  timberland  and  drained  nuirshland, 
as  it  ii)  more  resistant  than  wheat  to  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil 
which  is  likely  to  exist. 
9G55°— 17— Bull.894 
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(2)  Eye  may  be  sown  later  in  the  fall  than  wheat.  If  the  land 
can  not  be  prepared  in  time  for  wheat,  owning  to  rush  of  work, 
seasonal  conditions,  or  because  some  late-maturing  crop  is  occupying 
the  land,  rye  may  well  be  sown.  Rye  will  germinate  more  quickly 
than  wheat  and  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  will  germinate  and  grow 
with  the  temperature  but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  when  wheat 
would  be  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  can  be  sown  after  late- 
maturing  crops  are  removed,  thus  furnishing  a  winter  cover  and 
allowing  a  grain  crop  to  be  grown.  Since  it  can  be  sown  late,  it 
distributes  labor  on  farms  where  wheat  is  grown,  as  the  wheat  can 
all  be  sown  before  rye  sowing  is  begun. 

(3)  Eye  is  not  so  badly  injured  by  insects  and  diseases  as  wheat. 
The  Hessian  fly  seldom  injures  it  badly.  The  rye  crop  usually  ma- 
tures before  rust  becomes  severe. 

(4)  Eye  produces  a  inore  profitable  crop  than  wheat  in  at  least 
some  jparts  of  this  section.  The  5-year  (1911-1915)  average  esti- 
mated value  per  acre  for  rye  is  gi-eater  than  for  wheat  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  Eye  is  more  profitable  than  wheat 
in  southern  Georgia.^ 

(5)  Eye  produces  a  straw  more  highly  valued  than  that  of  wheat 
for  bedding  horses,  stuffing  horse  collars,  for  use  as  packing  ma- 
terial, and  in  paper  making.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  straw 
for  such  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  large  cities  and  near 
nurseries,  and  special  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  it,  the  straw 
may  be  as  valuable  as  the  grain.  More  straw  per  acre  is  produced  on 
poor  land  by  rye  than  by  wheat. 

(6)  Eye  will  endure  more  acid  in  the  soil  than  wheat,  and  can  there- 
fore be  used  where  wheat  would  require  liming.  In  such  cases  rye 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply. 

(7)  E^e  uses  less  nitrogen,  pound  for  pound  of  crop  produced, 
than  wheat,  the  amount  in  rye  being  about  four-fifths  that  in  wheat. 
It  can  therefore  be  grown  on  poorer  lands,  can  be  produced  with 
less  fertilizer,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  nitrogen  so  much*  as 
wheat. 

(8)  Eye  is  generally  a  better  crop  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
pasture  than  wheat,  as  it  makes  a  larger,  earlier,  and  more  upright 
growth  than  wheat. 

(9)  For  the  reasons  above  cited,  rye  is  generally  better  for  a 
winter  cover  and  green  manure  than  wheat.  It  can  be  sown  in  cotton 
at  the  time  of  the  first  or  second  picking,  or  in  standing  com,  and  it 
makes  a  good  growth  for  plowing  under  in  preparation  for  other 
crops.  Eye  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  more  than  knee-high 
before  it  is  plowed  under. 


1  See  Ga.  State  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  136. 
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VARIETIES  OF  RYE. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  belt  the  Abruzzes  (Abnizzi)  variety, 
introduced  from  Italy  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1000  and  1004.  has  given  remarkably  good  results.  On 
account  of  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  even  in  cold  weather  it  is 
very  valuable  for  grazing  and  cover-crop  purposes.  It  also  produces 
good  yields  of  giain — from  15  to  80  bushels  per  acre  under  ordinary 
farming  conditions  in  the  cotton  belt.  In  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  cotton  belt  there  is  an  excellent  variety  known  locally 
as  South  Georgia  i\ve.  Beech  Island  and  Florida  Black-Seeded  are 
other  names  applied  to  this  same  or.  at  least,  a  very  similar  variety. 
WTien  sown  in  this  section  it  is  several  days  earlier  and  somewhat 
taller  than  the  Abruzzes  variety,  but  has  yielded  hardly  as  much 
grain  as  the  Abruzzes  rye  in  comj^arative  tests.  In  the  northern  half 
of  this  section  the  North  Georgia  and  Virginia  rye  gives  good  yields 
of  grain,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Abruzzes  variety  for  a  pasture 
and  cover  crop,  ns  its  manner  of  winter  and  early  spring  growth  is 
low  and  spreading. 

USES  OF  THE  RYE  CROP. 

RYE  FOR  BREAD. 

R^'e  flour  makes  a  nutritious,  wholesome  bread,  somewhat  heavier 
and  darker  than  that  from  wheat  flour,  the  color  probably  being  due 
to  the  darker  gluten  it  contains.  The  dough  from  rye  flour  often 
becomes  too  soft  and  falls  or  becomes  soggy.  To  correct  this,  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour  is  often  added.  The 
addition  of  the  wheat  flour  improves  the  color  and  palatability  of 
the  bread  as  well  as  the  working  (jualities  of  the  dough,  rye  flour 
being  very  sticky  and  difficult  to  handle.  '\^nieat  and  rye  flour  can, 
of  course,  be  mixed  in  any  proportion  foj*  baking. 

RYE  GRAIN  AS  A  FEED. 

As  a  feed  for  hogs,  rye  grain  fed  in  combination  with  skimmed 
milk  has  about  the  same  value  as  l)arley  grain  so  fed.  Neither  is  as 
good  for  fattening  as  corn,  but  the  quality  of  pork  produced  is  better. 
'Rye  shorts  is  not  a  satisfactory  hog  feed.  Rye  may  be  fed  to  work 
horses  from  2  to  4  pounds  daily  in  addition  to  other  grain.  Ground 
rye  or  rye  bran  may  be  fed  to  milch  cows,  not  more  than  ^  pounds 
being  used  daih\ 

RYE  AS  A  COVER,  GREEN-MANURE.  AND  GRAZING  CROP, 

Rye  alone  or  with  hairy  vetch  or  crimson,  bur.  oi*  red  clover  is 
frequently  sown  in  the  cotton  belt  with  good  results  as  a  cover  or 
grazing  crop.   The  crop  should  be  sown  early,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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large  amount  of  fall  and  winter  pasture  and  to  allow  a  good  growth 
before  plowing.  A  variety  making  a  large  early  growth,  such  as  the 
Abruzz-es  or  South  Georgia,  should  be  used.  Better  results  are  se- 
cured by  sowing  rye  with  vetch  or  clover  than  by  sowing  it  alone. 
Rye  is  the  best  grain  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

When  grown  as  a  cover .  and  green-manure  crop  rye  should  be 
plowed  under  at  or  before  the  time  it  is  knee  high.  If  allowed  to 
make  more  growth  it  rrnxj  exhaust  the  soil  moisture  and  decay  slowly 
in  the  soil. 

Eye  being  grown  for  grain  will  furnish  a  lot  of  fall  and  winter 
pasture.  In  this  case  it  should  not  be  pastured  too  closely  or  when 
the  ground  is  wet. 

RYE  FOR  SILAGE. 

Rye  makes  silage  of  fair  quality.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  grain 
is  in  the  late  milk  stage.  It  should  be  cut  rather  fine  in  the  silage 
cutter  and  well  trampled  in  tlie  silo  to  force  as  much  air  as  possible 
out  of  the  hollow^  stems.  It  is  not  as  good  for  milch  cows  as  corn 
silage  but  makes  a  good  feed  to  fill  in  during  the  summer  between 
corn  crops. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  RYE  CROP. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  RYE. 

Rye  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  of  the  well-drained  soils  of  the 
Southeastern  States.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  lighter  loams  and 
sandy  soils  than  to  the  heavier  clay  soils.  It  yields  best  and  produces 
the  best  quality  of  grain  on  well-drained  loam  soils  in  which  there  is 
a  good  supply  of  lime.  It  is  not  limited  to  such  conditions,  however, 
for  it  does  nearly  as  well  on  acid  as  on  nonacid  soils  and  is  generally 
the  best  grain  for  sandy  soils;  also  for  rough  and  exposed  land.  It 
is  much  better  adapted  to  sandy  and  poor  soils  than  wheat,  and  will 
endure  a  greater  amount  of  acidity  in  the  soil  than  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley.  It  is  especially  good  for  drained  marshland  and  for  cut-over 
land  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Rye  should  generally  be  the 
first  crop  on  such  lands.  It  may  often  be  grown  in  the  sandy  soils 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  where  other  cereals  would  not  succeed.  The 
growing  of  rye  should  not  be  attempted  on  lands  subject  to  overflow 
or  on  which  water  stands  after  rains.  On  lands  rich  in  nitrogen  it  is 
likely  to  lodge. 

Rye  does  not  grow  as  well  as  wheat  in  a  wet  soil.  In  drier  soils 
it  is  more  winter  resistant  than  wheat.  On  poor  lands  rye  generally 
does  better  than  wheat,  but  on  rich  lands  this  condition  is  reversed. 

ROTATIONS. 

Rye  should  be  grown  as  a  grain  crop  only  in  rotations  including 
legumes  and  cultivated  crops.    Local  conditions  should  determine 
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the  rotation  iiiid  ilie  particular  crop  U*  he  iiscfl.  Ii  may  take  tin* 
place  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bark'v  in  rotations. 

In  the  southern  part  of  I  he  cotton  belt,  wliere  the  boll  weevil  is  a 
serious  pest,  tlie  following  rotation  is  giving  good  results: 

Firnt  iicur. — ('otton.    'Die  ('(jltMii  stalks  plowed  urnler  »»arly  aiul  rye  hdwii. 
Second  jivur. — Rye,  followed  by  cowjM'as  or  soy  bfjyis,  to  be  cot  for  bay. 
Thiril  i/cnr. — Corn  ami  velvet  l)eaiis.    Ronii^  :in<l  <'(»riisi :ilk^  l>iiMt\ir«Ml  jiml 
turned  under  in  early  spring  for  cottou. 

Good  fai-m  practice  under  boll-wee\  il  coiidii  i<mj>  kmiuii c.^  that  the 
cotton  stalks  be  [)lowed  unch'r  as  soon  as  the  bolls  aic  all  open  and 
picked,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  stalks  completely  in  order  to 
destroy  the  insects.  The  land  should  then  be  gone  over  with  a  roller 
and  the  rye  sown  with  a  disk  drill.  Harrowing  is  not  advisable,  as 
it  unearths  the  bui-ied  stalks. 

When  velvet  beans  are  grown  with  c(jrn.  which  is  the  conuiioii 
practice  in  much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  cotton  belt,  rye  can 
not  be  sown  in  the  standing  corn:  neither  can  the  croj)  be  remove<l  in 
time  for  fall  seeding.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  rye  follow  some  other 
crop  than  coi-n.  Fortunately,  better  yields  of  rye  can  be  expected 
following  cotton  than  after  corn. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  cotton  l)eh  {\\v  i(4;iiinii  iiia\  he  a> 
follows : 

(1)  r%tti()ii.  with  ci'liiison  cbtvcr  sown  nt  thr  last  cult  i varion  :iiid  iiloweil 
under  the  followin;;  spriup:. 

(2)  Corn,  with  cowpeas  sown  between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivatioii.  plowed 
under  for  rye. 

(3)  Ky<'.  followed  by  cowpeas,  followed  by  rye  to  be  tui  ned  nnder  in  t  be 
spring.  The  cowpeas  lollowin;?  the  rye  crojt  may  be  cut  for  bay.  or  tbey  may 
be  disked  in  or  plowed  under  as  green  manure. 

In  tobacco-growing  sections  rye  may  follow  tobacco  in  the  rotation. 

One  advantage  of  the  rye  crop  is  that  it  can  be  used  to  fill  gaps 
between  othei'  crops.  It  can  be  sown  early  or  late  in  the  fall,  on 
land  either  rough  or  well  prepared,  and  it  will  practically  always 
make  a  gootl  growth,  conserxing  fertility  and  ))re\enting  washing 
during  the  winter.  The  farmer  can  then  decide  in  the  spring 
whether  to  use  it  as  pasture,  as  a  soiling  crop,  as  a  green-manure 
crop  to  plow  under,  or  as  a  straw  and  grain  crop. 

It  is  good  farm  practice  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Southeastern 
States  to  sow  rye  where  possible,  following  a  cultivated  crop.  \: 
excellent  seed  bed  can  then  be  made  as  soon  as  the  cultivated  crop 
is  off  the  ground  by  using  a  disk  harrow,  followed  by  a  spike  font' i 
harrow.    The  grain  is  thus  steded  with  a  minimum  of  labm 
sown  early,  grass  and  clover  seed  can  be  put  in  at  the  same  tiuie. 

VOI.UNTKKU  \l\K. 

Eye  will  often  reseed  itscU  for  several  years  in  lield>  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable  aftei*  it  is  sown.   This  volunteer  rye  is  objection- 
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able  if  wheat  follows,  as  the  grains  of  rye  and  wheat  can  not  be 
separated  by  cleaning  machinery.  If  rye  is  present  in  wheat  used  for 
flour  making  in  amounts  as  high  as  2  per  cent  or  more,  it  lowers  the 
quality  of  the  bread.^  On  this  account  millers  and  giain  dealers 
frequently  make  a  considerable  discount  in  the  price  of  wheat  con- 
taining rye.  Special  efforts  should  be  made,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
mixing  of  rye  with,  wheat.  For  this  reason  wheat  should  not  follow 
in  the  rotation  rye  that  has  been  grown  for  grain.  Sowing  mixed 
seed  should  be  avoided,  and  volunteer  rye  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  wheat  fields. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED. 

"V^Tien  rye  follows  a  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn,  tobacco,  or  cow- 
peas  cut  for  hay  that  is  removed  sufficiently  early,  the  soil  can  usually 
be  prepared  for  seeding  by  use  of  a  disk  and  ordinary  harrow.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested  the  land  should  be  gone  over  with  the 
disk  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  A  second  disking, 
followed  by  harrowing,  is  given  just  before  the  grain  is  sown.  A 
better  seed  bed  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  than  by  plowing,  and  it 
takes  much  less  time  and  work.  If  weeds  are  plentiful,  plowing  3 
or  4  inches  deep  may  be  necessary.  Harrowing  with  an  ordinary 
harrow  should  follow  the  plowing.  When  rye  follows  cotton  the 
stalks  should  be  plowed  under  as  soon  as  the  bolls  are  all  open  and 
picked.  Plowing  in  this  case  should  be  deep  enough  to  bury  the  stalks 
completely  in  order  to  destroy  the  boll  weevil.  The  land  should  then 
be  firmed  with  a  roller  and  the  rye  sown  with  a  disk  drill.  Disking 
or  harrowing  is  not  advisable,  as  it  unearths  the  buried  stalks. 

When  rye  follows  other  than  a  cultivated  crop,  the  seed  bed  should 
be  prepared  by  plowing  the  land  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  several 
weeks  before  seeding.  It  should  then  be  harrowed  at  once  and  after- 
wards worked  down  with  harrow,  disk,  drag,  or  roller  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  kill  all  weeds  that  start  to  grow  after  rains  and  to  settle 
the  subsoil  and  keep  the  topsoil  well  broken  up.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  plow  just  before  seeding,  as  when  a  catch  crop  of  cowpeas  is 
plowed  under,  the  soil  should  be  compacted  by  rolling  and  harrowing 
several  times  before  seeding.  In  any  case,  when  it  is  time  to  sow  the 
grain  a  fine,  mellow  seed  bed  should  be  prepared,  by  using  the  harrow 
or  other  tools  if  necessary. 

Rye  may  be  sown  broadcast  in  cotton,  com,  or  other  standing  crops 
without  previous  soil  preparation,  but  it  should  be  covered  after 
sowing.  A  broad  sweep,  double  shovel,  or  cultivator  is  a  suitable 
implement  for  covering,  passing  once  between  every  two  rows.  Cot- 


1  For  further  information  on  the  effect  of  rye  flour  in  wheat  flour,  see  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  828,  entitled  "  Milling  and  baiting  tests  of  wheat  containing 
admixtures  of  rye,  com  cockle,  kinghead,  and  vetch,"  by  R.  C.  Miller. 
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ton  or  corn  is  not  injured  by  this  treatment.  A  1-horse,  3  to  5  hole 
drill  is  much  better  and  will  readily  pass  between  the  rows  of  the 
standing  crops. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  RYE. 

Although  rye  will  grow  on  very  poor  soils,  large  yields  of  forage 
or  grain  may  be  expected  only  on  soil  that  is  of  good  fertility.  Rye 
for  grain  production  should  not  be  sown  on  very  rich  land;  neither 
should  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen  be  applied 
to  the  crop.  Stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  general  use  with 
rye,  but  phosphorus  should  generally  be  applied  in  connection  with 
it.  The  addition  of  40  to  50  pounds  of  acid  phosi:>hate  or  rock 
phosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure  and  the  application  of  2  to  4  tons 
per  acre  of  this  combination  should  be  generally  profitable  on  poor 
land.   Larger  applications  may  be  made  on  very  poor  land. 

When  commercial  fertilizers  only  are  available,  an  application  of 
acid  phosphate,  16  per  cent  goods  if  possible,  at  the  rate  of  150  to 
250  pounds  per  acre  when  the  crop  is  sown  is  generally  advisable. 
A  small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  may  also  be  used  to  supply  nitro- 
gen, this  being  applied  two  or  three  weeks  before  seeding  or  at  the 
time  of  seeding,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  seed.  Xitrate  of  soda 
may  often  be  used  to  good  advantage.  This  should  be  applied  with 
discretion,  however,  as  an  excess  of  nitrate  will  result  in  serious  loss 
from  lodging.  Rye  requires  considerably  less  nitrogen  for  good 
results  than  wheat.  On  the  poorest  soils,  25  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
rfiay  be  applied  at  seeding  time  and  50  to  75  pounds  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  after  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  On  richer  soils  the  spring 
application  is  generally  sufficient.  On  soils  that  are  naturally  rich, 
or  that  have  been  fertilized  for  preceding  crops,  fertilizers  for  the 
rye  crop  may  be  omitted. 

In  place  of  these  applications,  150  to  250  pounds  of  a  10-3-3 
fertilizer  (that  is,  a  fertilizer  containing  10  per  cent  of  phosphorus 
and  3  per  cent  each  of  nitrogen  and  potassium')  may  be  used.  If 
seme  other  fertilizer  of  about  the  same  composition  is  more  readily 
obtainable,  it  may  be  used,  the  ])rincipal  requirement  being  a  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  phosphorus. 

Where  rye  is  grown  for  pasture,  for  soiling  purposes,  or  for  the 
,  straw,  larger  applications  of  nitrogenous  and  other  fertilizers  may  be 
made.  If  the  land  is  not  especially  fertile,  six  to  eight  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure  should  be  applied  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in 
thoroughly.  Commercial  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphorus  should  be 
used  if  manure  is  not  available. 


^  It  !s  not  advisable  to  par  the  present  (1017)  prices  for  potash  for  tho  rye  crop.  Th\s 
recommendatiou  Is  for  normal  conditions. 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED. 

Seed  rye  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all  immature  kernels 
removed  before  it  is  sown.  As  rye  loses  its  germinating  power  much 
more  rapidly  and  readily  than  other  cereals,  all  seed  should  be  tested 
for  germination  before  sowing  and  the  rate  of  seeding  regulated 
accordingly. 

To  make  a  germination  test,  several  lots  of  100  grains  each  should 
be  counted  out  and  placed  between  clean  blotters  or  Canton  flannel  or 
in  sand,  where  they  must  be  kept  moist  and  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70°  F.  for  several  days.  The  number  of  seeds  which  show  strong 
sprouts  should  then  be  counted.  Seed  that  is  weak  in  vitalit}^  or  low 
in  germination  should  be  discarded  or  sown  at  a  higher  rate  per  acre 
than  that  commonly  employed, 

TIME  OF  SEEDING. 

The  time  of  seeding  rye  depends  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
crop.  When  intended  for  grain  production  it  should  be  sown  from 
about  October  15  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Southeastern  States 
to  the  latter  half  of  November  or  later  in  the  southern  section. 

R^-e  ma}^  be  sown  a  week  or  two  weeks  later  than  wheat  unless 
wheat  sowing  is  unusually  delayed,  as  rye  germinates  more  quickly, 
and  makes  a  more  rapid  early  growth,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cool. 

If  intended  as  a  pasture  crop,  as  a  cover  and  green-manure  crop,  • 
or  as  a  combination  of  these,  rye  should  be  sown  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  earlier  than  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  grain. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Southeastern  States  it  should  be  sown 
for  pasture,  cover  crop,  and  green  manure  between  September  15  and 
October  15.  and  about  two  weeks  later  in  the  southern  part.  A  satis- 
factory time  to. sow  in  the  cotton  fields  is  just  after  the  first  or  second 
picking,  about  the  middle  of  September. 

It  is  desirable  to  sow  rye  sufficiently  earh^  for  the  plant  to  become 
well  established  before  winter  begins.  Where  a  deep  root  system  is 
formed  early  the  plant  starts  growth  earlier  in  the  spring.  Rye  can 
be  sown  with  success  on  fertile  land  in  a  good  seed  bed  later  than  it 
can  on  poor  land  in  a  poor  seed  bed. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

Rye  is  best  sown  in  drills  6  to  8  inches  apart,  using  a  regular 
grain  drill  and  covering  the  seed  one-half  inch  to  2  inches  deep, 
depending  on  the  texture  and  moisture  content  of  the  soil.  Less  seed 
and  labor  are  required,  and  a  more  even  and  uniform  stand  is  thus 
secured  than  by  any  other  method.  When  a  drill  is  not  available, 
rye  may  be  sown  broadcast  by  hand  or  with  a  broadcast  seeder  and 
covered  by  harrowing.    The  person  sowing  the  seed  may  save  labor 
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and  can  sow  more  evenly  and  rapidly  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the 
rear  end  of  a  wagon  as  it  is  drawn  slowly  back  and  foith  across  the 
field.  When  sown  in  a  standing  crop,  such  as  com  or  cotton,  rye 
may  be  sow^n  broadcast  and  ccnered  with  a  plow,  sweep,  or  1-horse 
cultivator,  passing  once  between  rows,  or,  still  better,  with  a  drill 
made  for  sowing  between  rows  of  standing  cro|)s.  Some  fanners 
when  sowing  in  ^tan'liiiL^  ''oin  or  cotton  rows  sow  the  <n':nn  from 
horseback. 

KATi:  OF  SEKUING. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  rye  in  the  Southeastern  States  is  from  8  to 
4  pecks  per  acre.  Too  thick  seeding  upon  fairly  fertile  soil  will  pro- 
duce soft  culms,  which  are  likely  to  lodge  or  crinkle.  On  the  sandy 
loam  soil  in  the  central  cotton  belt  sowing  2  pecks  of  Abruzzes  rye  on 
good  soil  and  3  pecks  on  light  soil  has  given  the  best  yields  of  grain 
from  November  15  seeding.   For  later  sowings  more  seed  is  required. 

When  intended  for  soiling  i)urpose,s,  more  seed  should  be  sown 
per  acre  than  when  the  rye  is  intended  for  grain.  Two  bushels  per 
acre  is  the  usual  seeding. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP. 

DATE  OF  RIPENING. 

At  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida  rye  ripens  about  May  10. 
At  the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia  it  ripens  about  June  1.  These 
figures  indicate  that  as  one  passes  northward  from  Florida  rye  ripens 
approximately  one  day  later  foi-  each  15  miles  traveled,  allowance 
being  necessary,  however,  for  increased  elevation. 

Rye  is  generally  a  few  days  earlier  than  wheat  in  ripening.  Rye 
cutting  may  begin  a  few  days  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  or  while  there 
is  still  a  slight  green  tinge  about  the  plant.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able when  the  straw  is  to  be  marketed,  as  a  bright,  heavier  straw 
results. 

CUTTING. 

Rye  is  cut  and  bound  like  wheat.  The  straw  of  rye  commonly 
grows  to  a  height  of  5  feet  and  frequently  reaches  G  feet.  On  fertile 
soil  it  may  reach  or  even  exceed  7  feet  in  height.  On  account  of  this 
long,  slender  growth  it  is  likel}'  to  be  more  or  less  lodged  and  tangled 
at  harvest  time,  especially  on  rich  soils.  It  is  then  extremely  difficult 
to  harvest  with  a  self-binder.  Even  when  the  grain  is  standing,  it  is 
difficult  to  cut  a  heavy  crop  in  this  way,  as  many  machines  do  not 
have  sufficient  capacity  for  such  long  straw.  If  there  is  no  s|)ecial 
object  in  saving  the  straw,  the  cutter  bar  may  often  be  raided  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  machine  to  handle  the  crop.  If  the  rye  is  grown 
principally  for  the  straw,  however,  a  tall  crop  must  often  be  cut  with 
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a  self-rake  reaper  and  bound  by  hand.  This  requires  about  four 
extra  men  and  is  necessarih'  very  expensive.  The  old-fashioned 
cradle  may  also  be  used  in  cutting  heavy  or  lodged  and  tangled  rye. 

SHOCKING.  STORING,  AND  STACKING. 

Rye  is  generally  shocked  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  and  other 
cereals.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  shocks  well  built 
and  capped,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  both  grain  and  straw  will 
be  protected  from  the  weather.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  well  cured  in 
the  shock,  which  will  ordinarilv  be  in  about  10  davs  after  cutting, 
it  should  be  sta<?ked  or  put  under  cover  until  thrashing  time.  .  As  the 
straw  is  often  quite  as  valuable  as  the  grain,  and  as  its  value  depends 
largely  on  its  condition,  care  in  handling  between  cutting  and  thrash- 
ing is  usually  well  repaid. 

THRASHING. 

When  no  special  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  straw,  the  method  of 
thrashing  rye  is  the  same  as  that  for  wheat  and  other  grains.  When 
rye  straw  is  intended  for  a  particular  purpose,  such'as  packing  mate- 
rial for  nursery  stock  or  stuffing  for  horse  collars,  an  ordinary'  thrash- 
ing machine  can  not  be  used,  as  it  breaks  and  twists  the  straw  too 
much.  The  flail  was  long  used  for  thrashing  rye  and  may  still  be 
utilized,  but  special  machines  are  in  use  by  means  of  which  the  grain 
can  be  removed  without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  straw. 

These  machines,  sometimes  known  as  "  beaters."  differ  from  the 
ordinary  gi*ain  separator  in  that  the  cylinder  is  from  5  to  6  feet  long 
and  the  straw  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  lying  parallel  to  its  axis  rather 
than  at  right  angles,  as  is  usually  the  case.  There  is  no  concave,  and 
the  cylinder  contains  no  teeth.  It  is  made  up  of  bars  with  shallow 
corrugations  diagonally  across  the  face,  the  corrugations  on  adjacent 
bars  being  at  different  angles.  The  straw  from  the  unbound  bundles 
is  carried  over  the  cylinder,  which  is  run  at  very  high  speed,  and  the 
grain  is  beaten  out  between  the  cylinder  and  the  top  of  the  machine. 
The  straw  is  then  dropi>ed  upon  a  long  inclined  shaker,  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  bars  with  teeth.  These  teeth  push  the  straw  to  the 
rear  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  tied  in  small  bundles  by  means  of  a 
binding  attachment  similar  to  those  used  on  binders. 

YIELD  OF  RYE. 

The  10-year  (1907-1916)  average  yields  in  bushels  per  acre  of  rye 
for  several  of  the  Southeastern  States  have  been  as  follows:  Tennes- 
see, 11.3:  North  Carolina,  9.9:  Alabama,  11.2;  Georgia,  9.3;  South 
Carolina,  10.1. 

ComparatiA'e  yields  of  wheat  and  rye  obtained  at  several  points 
in  Georgia  in  cooperative  tests  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
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and  the  Georgia  State  C'ullegi^  uf  Agriculture  nr.  .  .nt ;•!?..]  in 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  College  Bulletin  130. 

The  legal  weight  per  bushel  of  rye  in  each  of  the  States  of  this 
section  is  56  pounds. 

PESTS. 

WILD  ONION.  OR  GARMC.  IN  RYE. 

Wild  onion,  or  garlic,  is  a  pest  in  many  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  The  onion  Inilljlets  are  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  rye 
grains  and  reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  They  are  therefore 
harvested  with  the  crop  and  can  be  separated  from  the  thrashed 
grain  only  with  much  difficulty.  AMien  such  rye  is  sold  it  is  docked 
severely,  often  15  cents  or  moi*e  a  bushel.  A  small  percentage  of 
onion  bulblets  will  spoil  flour  made  from  the  grain,  giving  the  bread 
a  disagi'eeable  odor  and  flavor.  If  only  a  few  onions  are  present  in 
the  growing  crop,  they  should  be  dug  out  and  burned.  Land  badly 
infested  shoidd,  if  possible,  be  used  for  some  other  crop  than  small 
grains.  Rye.  however,  lends  itself  to  the  more  or  less  complete  eradi- 
cation of  the  wild  onion,  as  the  crop  may  be  sown  late  on  land  ]dowe(l 
and  prepared  just  before  planting.^ 

OTHER  WEEDS  IN  RYE. 

Cockle,  chess  or  cheat,  and  peppergrass  plants  may  be  present  in 
rye  fields  and  their  seeds  in  the  thrashed  grain.  Good  farming 
methods  will  largely  eliminate  them  from  farms.  This  task  is  much 
more  easy  if  the  seeds  are  not  added  with  the  gi*ain  sown. 

INSECT  ENEBOES  OF  RYE. 

Rye  has  no  special  insect  enemies,  but  is  attacked  more  or  less  by 
the  same  insects,  such  as  chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers,  and  army  worms, 
which  feed  on  the  other  small-grain  crops.  The  Hessian  fly  does  not 
affect  rye  as  badly  as  w  heat.  The  granary  weevil  and  the  Angoumois 
grain  moth  in  both  the  larval  (worm)  and  adult  stages  live  within 
the  stored  kernels  and  may  be  very  destructive. 

The  most  effective  means  of  combating  the  Hessian  fly  is  by  late 
sowing.  Where  this  insect  is  very  troublesome,  rye  may  be  sown  in 
place  of  wheat,  since  the  insect  does  not  injure  it  so  badly  and  since 
rye  can  be  sown  with  success  later  than  wheat.  Detailed  informatiim 
concerning  the  Hessian  fly  and  methods  of  combating  it  are  contained 
in  Farmers'  Bidletins  G40  and  835  and  other  publicnt 'mi-  ..f  th.» 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Insects  present  in  grain  stored  in  bins  and  barrels  may  be  destroyed 
b}"  the  use  of  li(|nid  carbon  disulphid. 


*  For  further  Informntlon  on  meth<Mls  of  erHdlcatln^  wild  onion.  •  T'Mrtn.  r^;'  bul- 
letin 610.  entitled  "  Wild  onion  :  MethotU  of  eradic»ition."  by  H.  R.  r 
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Place  the  grain  in  air-tight  bins  holding  from  30  to  40  bnshels. 
Place  1  pound  of  carbon  disiilphide  in  a  shallow  vessel  on  top  of 
the  grain  and  cover  the  top  of  the  bin  as  tightly  as  possible.  The 
liquid  readily  vaporizes  and  the  fumes  being  heavier  than  air  pass 
down  through  the  grain,  destroying  all  insects.  This  method  is  effec- 
tive only  when  the  temperature  is  above  60°  F.^ 

RYE  DISEASES. 

Rye  is  subject  to  attacks  of  both  stem  and  leaf  rust.  These  diseases 
manifest  themselves  by  the  appearance  of  orange-3"ellow  to  reddish 
brown  pustules,  which  in  the  one  case  affect  the  leaves  and  in  the 
other  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  attacked  i^lant.  The  crop  is  seldom 
badly  injured  by  these  diseases.  The  flag  smut  of  rye  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  flag,  or  uppermost  leaf,  though  usually  it  affects  the 
neck,  causing  this  portion  of  the  stem  to  split  and  break  over. 
Losses  of  as  much  as  3  to  5  per  cent  are  sometimes  caused  by  this 
smut.  The  occurrence  of  loose  smut  of  rye  has  been  reported  four 
times  in  three  years  and  is  of  no  economic  importance. 

A  disease  called  anthracnose  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  rye- 
growing  area.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  shoAvn  hy  the  prema- 
ture dying  of  those  portions  of  the  heads  above  the  point  of  its 
attack,  resulting  in  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  grain  in  these  dead 
portions.  The  disease  also  attacks  the  roots  and  lower  portions  of 
the  stems,  resulting  in  a  blackened  appearance  of  the  attacked  parts 
and  in  the  loss  of  vigor  of  the  diseased  plant,  which  therefore  pro- 
duces otily  shriveled  grains.  Treatment  of  the  seed  with  form.alde- 
hyde  (1  part  of  formaldehyde  to  50  parts  of  water),  as  is  common 
for  oat  and  wheat  diseases,  is  a  preventive. 

A  serious  and  destructive  disease  of  rye  is  ergot.  In  this,  one  or 
more  kernels  of  the  head  are  replaced  by  a  horny  violet  or  purplish 
structure,  usualh^  somewhat  larger  than  the  kernel.  Where  ergot 
is  present  rye  should  not  follow  rye  in  the  rotation,  and  seed  free 
from  ergot  should  be  sown.  It  is  dangerous  to  feed  rye  containing 
ergot  to  live  stock. 

Ergot  may  be  completely  separated  from  rye  by  passing  the  grain 
through  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt,  in  which  the  ergot 
will  float  and  the  rye  will  sink.  This  treatment  does  not  affect 
germination,  and  the  rye  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  excess  water  has 
drained  off. 


1  Detailpd  information  concerning  these  pests  in  stored  grain  and  complete  directions 
for  destroying  thorn  are  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  799,  entitled  "  Carbon  Disulphid 
as  an  Insecticide." 
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L DOTED  RAINFALL  is  the  controlliiig  factor  in  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  Great  Plains.  The  average  yields  of  a 
•series  of  years  can  be  foretold  from  the  records  of  past  years; 
but,  Jbecaose  the  rainfall  is  fluctoating  in  amount  and  uncer- 
tain in  distrihotion,  the  fields  of  a  single  year  can  not  be 
foretold  with  any  certainty.  The  chances  of  snccess  are, 
however,  moch  better  when  the  soil  is  wet  to  a  considerable 
depth  at  seeding  time  than  they  are  when  the  soil  contains 
little  or  no  available  water  at  that  time. 

The  relation  Iwtween  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  at 
seeding  time  and  the  yield  is  much  closer  with  winter  wheat 
than  with  other  crops.  This  crop  should,  therefore,  be  seeded 
CD  the  best-prepared  land  and  that  in  which  the  greatest 
amcHmt  of  water  is  stored.  Except  in  the  southern  section,  the 
response  of  winto-  wheat  to  summer  tillage  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  crctp,  SumBna'-tilled  land  should  be  seeded 
to  winter  wiieaft  wi»ever  this  crop  can  be  grown.  The 
growth  of  com  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  winter 
wheat,  especially  north  of  Kaiwas, 

With  increase  in  the  length  of  season  and  the  time  between 
harvest  and  seeding,  there  is  ao  increase  in  the  value  of  early 
preparation  for  winter  wheaL  In  the  northern  section  the 
crop  can  be  replaced  with  spring  wheat  without  serious  loss. 
In  the  central  section,  winter  wheat  has  a  greater  advantage 
over  spring  ^Hieat  and  can  not  be  replaced  by  the  latter  with- 
out serious  loss.  In  the  southern  section,  winter  wheat  is  less 
certain  and  less  productive  than  farther  north  and  can  not  be 
replactd  by  spring  wfaeaL  It  is,  however,  profitably  raised 
under  favoraUe  conditions  of  soil,  season,  and  preparation. 
In  this  sectif»  particBlarly  it  fhorid  be  recognixed  that  the 
chances  of  producing  a  crop  are  lofw  when  it  is  seeded  on 
land  that  does  not  contain  water  enon^  in  storage  to  wet 
the  soU  to  a  dqidi  of  3  feet 


gro\;ntvg  tmnter  whe.\t  on  the  gre.\t  plains. 
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FARMING  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  GREAT  PLAINS. 

THE  SOILS  of  the  Plains  are  generally  rich.  Fertilizers  are  never 
used.  The  broad  level  or  rolling  fields  of  the  prairie  lend  than- 
selves  to  an  extensive  agriculture  in  which  large  machinery  can  be 
used  to  advantage  and  a  minimum  of  man  labor  be  made  to  cover 
effectively  a  maximum  acreage.  Winter  wheat  is  naturally  adapted 
to  such  an  agriculture. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  most  profitable  and  greatest  returns  per  unit  of  labor 
are  obtained  by  expending  the  labor  on  as  large  an  acreage  as  can 
be  efficiently  covered  rather  than  by  attempting  to  obtain  increased 
yields  from  a  given  acreage  by  concentrating  a  greater  amount  of 
labor  upon  it.  The  factor  that  determines  and  controls  th  j-  il- 
ture  of  the  region  is  the  limited  rainfall  and  its  imcertaii.  j- 
tion.  The  uncertainty  of  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  rather  than 
the  total  average  quantity  received  is  the  factor  that  makes  crop 
production  hazardous.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Great  Plains 
the  average  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  production  of  crops,  but 
the  rainfall  in  any  given  year  may  be  either  above  or  below  the 
average.  When  above  the  average  the  production  of  good  crops  is 
assured  unless  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  very  unfavorable. 
The  crop  may  be  destroyed  by  hail,  but  hailstorms  are  of  local  occur- 
rence and  do  not  affect  general  comiitions.  When  the  rainfall  is 
much  below  normal  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop.  Under 
^  such  conditions  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  in  storage  in  the  9oil 

Nor.— Tlib  bulktin  h  tatmlcd  to  aaswr  nqwsts  fbr  tntwwrtw  m  tk*  f  uJmliua «f  mMtm 
whmt  on  tbm Grml  Piyns  «>d«r  dry-fcmiag  ttMilUuiM  Ut  mhmlnmth*  Hi—lM  <l  •  pNMMt  w4 
prosp«etiTg price  moeh  h^bar  than  that  oader  wtiiefc  the  lylwiUMf  •€  thm  meOam      b—  iirtiiptd 
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at  seeding  tune  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  making  a  crop.  Water 
so  stored  is  of  advantage  in  supplementing  the  rainfall,  but  nowhere 
on  the  Great  Plains  can  much  more  than  a  crop  of  straw  be  produced 
from  the  water  in  the  soil  alone. 

From  the  results  under  known  ctmditioiis  in  the  past  years  the 
aTerage  results  of  a  series  of  years  in  any  section  can  be  forecast  with 
a  reasonaUe  di^grae  of  ceitaincy,  bat  nowhere  on  the  Plains  can  the 
resolts  of  a  single  season  be  forecast.  Knowing,  though,  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  at  seeding  time  the  less 
dependent  is  the  crc^  on  the  rain  that  falls  while  it  is  growing,  it  is 
posdble  to  make  at  seeding  time  smne  foreca^  of  the  chances  of 
SQceessL  Paitaculailj  is  this  true  of  winter  wheat,  which  diows  a 
closer  relati<m  betwe^  the  yield  and  the  water  content  of  the  soil 
at  seeding  time  than  any  odier  crop.  In  a  normal  soil  imder  dry- 
farming  ocmditions  winter  wheat  can  use  water  from  a  depth  of  6 
or  more  feet.  These  soils  are  seldom  wet  to  this  depth  when  cropped 
erery  year  and  not  usually  Wycmd  it  when  fallowed.  The  depth  to 
which  the  soil  is  wet  can  u^ialfy  be  told  ea^^ly  by  infection,  the 
break  between  wet  and  dry  soil  b^ng  very  sharp.  A  good  guide  to 
practice  is  to  sow  a  large  acreage  when  the  soil  at  seeding  time  is 
wet  tojis  great  a  dqA  as  B  feet.  Tlus  means  that  the  ocmditioiis  are 
fiTorable  for  germination  and  growth  and  that  the  chances  for  a 
crc^  are  good,  emen  thou^  the  winter  and  spring  rainfall  may  be 
bdow  the  aTcrage.  On  the  odier  hand,  seeding  in  a  dry  soil  means 
that  the  rainfall  and  other  climatic  ctmditions  from  that  time  f (ht- 
ward  must  be  belter  than  the  average  if  a  crop  is  to  be  produced. 

Only  an  escepticmaDT  wet  winter  and  spring  could  have  produced 
a  good  winter-wiwat  crop  on  tile  Great  Plains  in  1917.  Th»e  was 
no  water  in  storage  when  it  was  seeded.  The  winter  and  spring  being 
diT  it  had  no  oppoitnmty  to  oTeroMne  this  handicap. 

TAiosrnBS  OP  wixtes  wheat. 

Two  named  varieties  of  winter  wheat  are  of  such  superior  merit  in 
hardiness^  yield,  and  quality  that  they  are  grown  almost  eschtdvely 
throu^iout  the  Great  Plains.  They  are  both  of  the  same  type  and 
general  appearance  and  belong  to  the  hard  red  winto*  or  Crimean 
group  of  wheats.  The  Turkey  Bed  is  the  older  of  these  varieties. 
Kharkof^  a  later  importation  of  the  same  type,  usually  has  been  f oimd 
di^thr  superior  to  the  older  variety  in  hardinesB  and  yield  and  is 
now  quite  gmeraDy  grown. 

RATE  OFSBBDIK6. 

The  rdaticm  between  stand  and  yield  is  determined  by  so  many 
varying  eonditians  of  season  and  the  stand  itadf  is  affected  by  so 
many  things  besides  the  rate  of  seeding  that  no  (me  best  rate  can  be 
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established.  Within  a  considerable  range  of  rate  the  average  yield 
is  not  greatly  affected.  If  the  ground  is  free  from  weeds  a  thick 
stand  will  generally  be  shorter  and  earlier  and  -suffer  sooner  from 
drought  than  a  thin  stand.  A  thick  stand,  however,  discourages  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

On  a  poor  seed  bed.  in  sections  where  winter  injury  is  usually  severe 
or  when  seeding  is  so  late  that  there  is  time  for  but  little  fall  growth, 
more  seed  should  be  sown  than  imder  other  conditions.  The  usual 
range  is  from  30  to  60  poimds  per  acre.  Good  crops  have  been  raised 
from  seedings  as  light  as  15  pounds  and  as  heavy  as  2  bushels  per 
acre.  Probably  the  greater  bulk  of  the  crop  is  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
40  to  50  pounds  per  acre. 

DATE  OF  SEEDING. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  Great  Plains  there  is  no  danger  of 
seeding  winter  wheat  too  early  in  the  falL  The  earliest  sown  wheat 
does  not  go  beyond  the  rosette  stage  in  the  f  alL  and  there  is  no  growth 
during  the  winter.  Wheat  sown  early  enou^  to  become  well  stooled 
in  the  fall  survives  the  winter  better  and  mattires  earlier  than  that 
sown  later.  In  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  this  section  the 
best  time  is  between  August  15  and  September  15.  and  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  section  between  September  1  and  September  20. 

In  the  central  section  wheat  is  seldom  seeded  earlier  than  Septem- 
ber 15.  Seeding  may  be  continued  until  after  October  15  bat  to  sow 
after  that  date  is  considered  imdedrdble.  Wheat  is  sometimes  sown 
late  in  this  section  to  escape  insect  injury.  Where  there  b  danger  of 
blowing  during  the  winter  and  spring,  early  seeding  is  of  advantage 
in  making  growth  enough  to  protect  the  soiL  But  a  heavy  fall  and 
winter  growth  makes  an  inefficioit  use  of  soil  moisture  and  may  con- 
tribute later  to  damage  from  drought. 

In  the  southern  section,  the  earliest  date  of  seeding  is  the  same  as 
in  the  central,  but  the  latest  date  may  be  much  later.  The  usual  time 
is  from  October  1  to  October  15.  Earfy  seeding  aff<xds  pasture  and 
protects  the  soil  from  blowing,  but  late  seeding  tends  to  the  conserve, 
tion  of  water  for  use  by  the  crop  in  the  spring  and  avoids  fall  injuir 
by  insects,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  some  sections. 

ADAPTATION,  RELATITE  VALUE.  AND  CULTURAL  METHOD& 

While  certain  cultural  directions  may  be  generalixed  either  for  the 
area  as  a  whole  or  for  conaderable  sections  of  it.  such  qoestions  as 
the  adaptation  of  winter  wheat,  its  reliability  and  value  in  compari- 
son with  other  crops,  and  its  response  to  cnltnral  methods  may  well 
be  considered  by  States.  With  the  wide  range  of  cooditions  to  be 
encountered  within  most  of  the  States,  even  this  method  of  eoosidefm- 
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tion  requires  more  generalization  than  is  desirable  in  giving  infor- 
mation that  may  be  acted  upon  with  assurance  and  profit. 
■ 

MONTANA. 

Only  that  portion  of  the  State  that  lies  east  of  the  mountains  is 
here  considered.  The  westera  portion  of  this  Plains  area  is  well 
adapted  to  winter  wheat.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area  the 
winter  surviTal  of  winter  wheat  becomes  less  and  less  imtil  at  the 
!N^orth  Dakota  line  it  can  not  be  raised  at  all.  As  in  any  other 
section,  wiaterkilling  may  be  experienced  in  any  paii:  of  the  State. 
When  this  occurs,  the  loss  is  not  so  serious,  as  the  land  is  prepared 
and  can  be  reseeded  with  spring  wheat.  On  the  average,  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  two  crops  on  land  that  raised 
a  crop  the  preceding  year.  Land  that  has  been  summer  fallowed 
should  be  seeded  to  winter  wheat,  as  the  relative  response  of  winter 
wheat  to  fallow  is  much  greater  than  that  of  sirring  wheat  or  of  any 
other  crop. 

The  lateness  of  harvest  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  seed  early  leaves  little  or  no  choice  as  to  time  of 
plowing,  nor  is  there  much,  if  any,  difference  shown  as  a  result  of 
difference  in  depth  of  plowing.  Indeed,  both  winterkilling  and  soil 
blowing  are  often  guarded  against  by  seeding  in  graiu  stubble  with- 
out plowing.  As  this  practice  is  apt  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
weeds,  it  is  to  be  advised  only  on  clean  land,  and  preferably  on  land 
that  has  either  been  summer  fallowed  or  spring  plowed  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop.  In  the  Judith  Basin  the  yield  on  smnmer-tilled  land 
has  not  been  enough  greater  than  that  on  land  producing  a  crop  each 
year  to  justify  the  practice,  but  at  Huntley,  where  the  summer  con- 
ditions are  more  severe,  the  yield  has  been  nearly  doubled.  At  both 
stations  the  second  highest  yield  has  been  on  disked  com  ground.  On 
account  of  its  lower  cost,  this  method  of  preparation  has  been  the 
most  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wheat  alone.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  com  in  the  Judith  Basin  has  produced  an  average  vield 
of  about  2^  tons  of  fodder  per  acre  and  at  Huntley  of  about  20 
bushels  of  com  and  IJ  tons  of  stover  per  acre.  Figured  at  normal 
prices  of  crops  and  labor,  the  most  profitable  combination  of  erops 
at  any  point  on  the  Great  Plains  has  been  that  of  com  and  winter 
wheat  on  disked  com  ground  at  Huntley. 

At  the  Judith  Basin  Experiment  Station  the  average  yield  f  the 
eight  years,  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  has  been  24  bushels  per  acre. 
The  only  total  failure  was  by  the  winterkiUing  of  the  crop  of  1916. 
At  Huntley  the  average  yield  for  the  4-year  period,  1913  to  1916, 
was  31.4  bushels,  with  no  failures.  These  average  yields  are  made 
up  from  about  an  equal  division  of  the  poorer  and  the  better  yieldmg 
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methods.  The  good  farmer  who  is  well  equipped  and  able  to  handle 
his  work  in  season  should  be  able  to  equal  them. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Winter  wheat  does  not  survive  tlu*  winter  ainl  i-  in  it  raij<?d  in 
North  Dakota.  The  fall  season  is  spent  in  preparation,  chiefly 
plowing,  for  spring  crops,  of  which  wheat  occupies  the  largest 
acreage. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  only  sections  of  the  State  in  which  winter  wheat  is  now  grown 
to  any  considerable  extent  are  in  the  southeastern  portion  and  in  the 
Black  Hills  section.  Winter  wheat  probably  should  be  ^rrown  more 
extensively  than  it  is.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  winter 
protection  either  by  sowing  in  standing  corn  or  in  small-grain  stubble 
that  is  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
State  its  winter  survival  is  better.  Here  the  chief  troubles  are  likely 
to  be  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  surface  soil  to  geminate  the  seed  and 
establish  a  stand  in  the  fall  and  damage  from  drought  during  the 
gi'owing  season.  At  Belle  Fourche  the  ^s-year  average  yield  of  -23.1 
bushels  j>er  acre  from  sunmier  tillage  has  been  nearly  twice  that 
from  land  pro<lucing  a  crop  each  year.  Disked  com  ground  has  not 
been  imder  trial.  At  Ardmore  the  4-year  avei*age  yield  from  sum- 
mer tillage  was  about  the  same  as  at  Belle  Fourche,  but  the  com- 
parative yields  from  ot&er  methods  have  been  better.  At  both  sta- 
tions these  very  satisfactory  average  yields  have  been  obtained  from 
Mu  almost  equal  division  between  years  of  near  or  complete  failure 
and  years  of  excessively  high  yields. 

On  the  heavy  clay  soil  of  this  section  of  the  State  the  time  of  fall 
plowing  is  of  much  less  importance  than  is  the  condition  of  the  land 
when  it  is  plowed.  Land  that  is  plowed  dry  is  rough  and  lumpy  and 
does  not  work  into  a  goixl  seed  bed  until  it  weathers  down  during 
the  winter.  On  such  land  both  the  stand  and  the  winter  survival  is 
likely  to  be  poorer  than  on  land  plowed  when  in  a  friable  condition. 

NEBRASKA. 

In  western  Nebraska  there  are  two  outstanding  metho<ls  of  excel- 
lence for  the  production  of  winter  wheat.  These  are  summer  tillage 
and  disked  corn  ground.  At  North  Platte  the  avenige  yield  of  winter 
wheat  on  summer-tilled  land  for  10  years  was  30.r>  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  on  early  fall-plowed  wheat  stubble  15.3  bushels.  During 
the  five  years  it  has  Wn  under  trial  the  yield  on  tlisked  com  ground 
has  been  fully  equal  to  that  on  summer-tilled  land.  The  .">-year 
average  yield  at  the  ScottsblulF  station  on  summer-tilled  land  was 
20.6  bushels;  on  disked  corn  ground,  15.4  bushels;  on  early  fall- 
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plowed  wheat  stubble,  9.1  bushels,  and  on  late  fall-plowed  wheat 
stubble,  oA  bushels  per  acre.  The  use  of  com  instead  of  siunmer 
tillage  as  a  preparation  for  winter  wheat  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing not  onlj  a  profit  from  the  com  crop  but  of  adding  to  the  feed- 
stuff produced,  thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  stock  as  well  as  to 
grow  wheat. 

WTOMEN'CL 

The  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  Huntley,  Mont,  Belle 
Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  Ardmore,  S.  Dak.,  and  Scottsbluff,  Xebr.,  Field 
Stations  are  applicable  in  pa  it  to  Wyoming.  The  results  of  the 
Archer,  Wyo.,  Field  Station  apply  to  the  higher  altitudes  in  the 
southeastem  portion  of  the  State. 

Winterkilling  becomes  increasingly  worse  with  increase  of  altitude 
and  with  decrease  of  precipitation.  At  high  altitudes  a  crop  after 
surviving  the  winter  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  spring  freezes. 
If  the  crop  survives,  winter  wheat  has  a  general  advantage  of  yield 
over  spring  wheat,  partly  due  in  this  section  to  its  earliness,  enabling 
it  to  avoid  summer  drought.  Summer  fallow  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  some  protection  from  drought,  but  on  account  of  the  bare 
smooth  sm-face  is  more  liable  to  winterkilling  and  spring  blowing 
than  other  preparations.  Both  the  winter  survival  and  resistance 
to  drought  following  com  or  other  cultivated  crops  are  so  good  that 
these  are  among  the  best  preparations  for  winter  wheat.  Perhaps  the 
best  crops  are  giown  the  first  year  after  breaking  prairie  sod.  Suffi- 
cient time  should  elapse  between  twreaking  and  seeding  to  allow  the 
storage  of  several  inches  of  water  ia  the  soiL  This  is  generally 
accomplished  by  breakiog  m  the  spring,  letting  the  groimd  lie  bare 
during  the  summer,  and  seeding  iu  the  f alL 

Particularly  ia  the  higher  altitudes  at  which  wheat  is  grown,  one 
of  the  most  successful  methods  is  that  of  seeding  directly  in  stubble 
without  preparaticML  The  stubble  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  the  groimd  not  too  dry,  and  preferably  plowed  in  the  spring 
before  seeding  the  last  crop. 

COLORADO. 

Winter  wheat  is  one  of  the  best  small-grain  crops  for  eastern  Colo- 
rado. Particularly  is  this  trae  if  it  can  be  sown  on  carefully  pre- 
pared land,  such  as  summer  tilled,  including  new  breaking  of  prairie 
sod,  or  com  ground.  At  the  Akron  Field  Station  the  average  yields 
for  the  seven  years,  1910  to  1916,  inclusive,  were  23.1  bushels  on 
summer-tiQed  land  and  19.7  bushels  on  disked  com  groimd.  Follow- 
ing small  grains  the  average  yields  for  the  same  years  were  between 
13  and  1-t  bushels  per  acre,  with  little  difference  resulting  from 
variation  in  time  of  plowing  or  other  treatment. 
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The  experimental  work  of  the  United  States  Depmrtment  of  Agri- 
culture in  western  Kansas  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  - 
State  experiment  station  at  the  substations  at  Hay?,  Garden  ( 
and  Colby. 

With  the  decreasing  rainfall  from  east  to  vre^t  in  western  Kan^<;^ 
there  is  a  decreasing  certainty  as  to  the  production  of  a  crop.  The 
northwestern  portion  of  the  State  shows  a  better  adaptation  to  winter 
wheat  than  the  southwestern  or  Aifainsas  Valley  section.  Winter 
wheat  is  so  much  more  successful  than  spring  wheat  that  it  is  grown 
almost  exclusively.  Only  in  emergency  is  it  replaced  with  spring 
wheat,  and  then  with  a  much  lower  expectation  of  a  profitable  crop. 

The  early  harvest  and  long  season  here  gives  a  very  marked  ad- 
vantage to  earliness  in  fall  plowing  or  listing.  While  com  ground 
has  an  advantage  over  late-prepared  land,  it  does  not  have  such  an 
advantage  over  land  prepared  immediately  after  harvest.  The  latter 
is  in  torn  exceeded  in  yield  but  not  in  profit  per  acre  by  land  that  is 
siunmer  tilled.  The  beneficial  effects  of  simmier  tillage  may  be 
realized  in  some  cases  and  at  the  same  time  a  crop  of  com  may  be 
produced  by  leaving  every  other  row  of  com  blank  and  maintaining 
clean  cultivation.  At  Hays  the  average  yields  per  acre  for  the  ^ 
year  period,  1907  to  1916,  excluave  of  1912^  when  the  crop  was  de- 
stroyed by  hail,  were  as  follows :  Sonmier  tilled,  22.7  bushels ;  listed 
after  winter  wheat,  19^  bushels;  early  fall  plowed  after  winter 
wheat.  17.6  bushels :  disked  com  groDnd^  15.4  bushels;  and  lale  £all 
plowed  after  winter  wheat,  11  bushels.  Where  there  is  great  danger 
from  blowing,  both  blowing  and  winterkilling  are  sometimes  success- 
fully guarded  against  by  seeding  directly  in  stubble  without  prepara- 
tion. Such  crops  are  likely  to  be  more  weedy  than  cultivated  land 
and  to  suffer  more  quickly  from  drought.  But  as  a  successful  gen- 
eral crop  in  the  westem  coimties,  to  which  this  practice  is  confined, 
is  dependent  upon  an  unusually  favorable  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season,  this  latter  objection  may  not  be  as  vital  as  might  at  first 
appear. 

Kafir  or  other  sorghtmi  ground  is  very  poor  preparation  for  whe^t 

in  this  section.   This  is  contrary  to  the  :  "tirther  north,  where 

sorghum  groimd  may  be     productive  a^  imd. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Owing  to  the  short  period  during  which  the  field  stations  at  Wood- 
ward and  Lawton  have  been  in  operation,  few  experimental  data  are 
to  be  cited  from  westem  Oklahoma.   Of  all  the  small  grains,  wi 
wheat  is  by  far  the  l>est  adapted  to  this  region.   In  case  of  failuri  .t 
can  not  be  successfully  replaced  with  spring  wheat.  In  this  area,  the 
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vrinter  pasturage  fumi^ed  by  winter  wheat  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  acreage  it  occupies.  Pasturing  is 
necessary-  in  some  seasons  to  prevent  too  gri?at  a  growth. 

Summer  tillage  is  not  practiced  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  partly  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  lon^  season.  Where  the  crop  foUows  small  grain, 
early  preparation  is  essential  to  the  best  resulta  Several  months 
elapse  between  harvest  and  seeding.  If  the  ground  is  plowed  or 
otherwise  cultivated  duriug  this  period,  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
storage  of  water  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  weeds. 

Unless  pasttire  is  a  prime  consideration,  seeding  should  be  late. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  plants  start  growth  and  become  established 
b»ef  ore  winter,  but  any  growth  in  excess  of  this  uses  water  during  the 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  that  may  be  needed  in  drought  pro- 
tection during  a  later  critical  period.  Com,  bean,  and  cowpea  land 
is  a  much  better  preparation  than  any  of  the  sorghums,  including 
broom  com. 

TEXAS. 

Panhandle  conditions  are  represented  by  the  Dalhart  and  Amarillo 
Field  Stations.  The  sandy  soil  on  which  the  Dalhart  station  is  located 
is  not  at  all  adapted  to  Ihe  growth  of  wheat  or  any  other  small  grains 
except  winter  rye.  A  good  crop  of  winter  wheat  may  be  produced 
occasionally,  but  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  it. 

On  the  heavier  soil  represented  by  the  Amarillo  substation,  the 
winter- wheat  crop  is  more  reliable.  An  8-year  average  of  yields  at 
Amarillo  varied  from  7.1  to  10.6  bushels  per  acre  according  to  tillage 
methods.  In  half  the  years  the  yields  were  fair  and  in  half  they  were 
T  C"  r.  The  difference  in  yields  resulting  from  different  methods  of 
preparation  was  not  great  in  either  the  good  or  the  poor  years.  The 
highest  yield.  10.6  bushels,  was  from  simmier  tillage,  but  this  is  less 
than  a  bushel  more  than  the  yield  on  early  fall  plowing  of  winter- 
wheat  stubble.  Small-grain  stubble,  no  matter  how  treated,  was  more 
productive  than  com  groimd. 

Late  seeding  is  advisable.  This  lengthens  the  period  of  water 
storage  and  reduces  the  amoimt  of  water  used  by  the  crop  in  the 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.  Farther  south,  in  the  region  locally 
known  as  the  South  Plains,  wheat  is  more  extensively  grown  than  it 
is  in  the  Panhandle.  Presumably  this  is  because  it  is  more  successful 
and  more  profitable,  but  no  comparative  data  can  be  given. 

In  the  territory  represented  by  the  Big  Spring  Field  Station,  winter 
wheat  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Success  with  it  here  is  dependent 
on  a  season  better  than  the  average. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

TTinter  wheat  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  of  the  small  grains  except 
winter  rye  to  eastern  New  Mexico.   It  is  not  adapted  to  sandy  soils, 
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such  as  that  on  which  the  Tucumcari  Field  Station  is  located.  Its 
growth  is  confined  to  the  heavier  soils  of  the  level  plains  and  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  mesas.  Little  advice  based  on  local  experimental 
evidence  can  be  furnished.  From  all  the  evidence  available  it  would 
appear  that  slightly  the  highest  yields  may  be  obtained  from  summer- 
tilled  land,  but  that  returns  nearly  as  large,  and  by  far  the  most 
profitable,  will  result  from  preparation  that  began  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harvest.  Winter  wheat  makes  a  good  first  crop  on  land  that 
is  broken  long  enough  before  seeding  to  be  filled  with  water  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

From  the  standpoint  of  winter  wheat  production,  the  Great  Plains 
region  divides  rather  naturally  into  three  sections,  merging,  of  course, 
rather  gradually  into  each  other — the  northern,  the  central,  and  the 
southern  sections.  The  northern  section  includes  the  Plains  portion 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  western  South  Dakota,  and  a  portion  of 
western  Nebraska.  In  this  section  the  average  yield  of  winter  wheat 
is  little  above  that  of  spring  wheat.  When  it  fails  to  start  growth  or 
to  survive  the  winter,  its  place  may  be  taken  by  spring  wheat  without 
serious  loss.  The  response  of  the  two  to  cultural  methods  is  generally 
about  the  same. 

Harvest  is  late  and  seeding  early.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this 
area  and  in  the  higher  altitudes,  harvest  and  seeding  time  are  so  near 
together  that  old  wheat  is  generally  in  demand  for  early  seeding. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  no  chance  to  distinguish  between  early 
and  late  plowing  or  preparation.  In  the  sections  where  winterkilling 
is  the  worst,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  of  protec- 
tion, such  as  seeding  in  standing  cornstalks  or  in  small-grain  stubble 
without  preparation.  Corn  or  other  cultivated  ground  is  one  of  the 
best  preparations  in  this  section. 

In  the  central  section,  winter  wheat  is  primarily  the  most  im- 
portant grain  crop.  It  can  be  replaced  with  spring  wheat  only  at 
a  decided  loss  in  yield,  quality,  and  certainty  of  crop.  Here  there 
is  greater  response  to  cultural  conditions.  This  response  being  greater 
for  winter  wheat  than  for  other  grains,  that  crop  should  be  seeded 
on  the  best-prepared  land.  The  season  being  longer,  there  is  more 
time  between  harvest  and  seeding  and  consequently  a  decidedly  favor- 
able response  to  earliness  of  preparation.  Early  fall  plowing  or 
listing  may  be  exceeded  in  yield,  but  generally  not  in  profit  per  acre 
by  summer  tillage.  While  corn  or  other  cultivated  ground  is  a  good 
preparation  in  this  section,  it  has  not  the  unqualified  superiority 
over  other  methods  that  it  has  farther  north. 

In  the  southern  section  the  expectation  of  a  high  average  yield  is 
less  than  in  either  of  the  other  sections,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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response  to  cultural  conditions  is  less.  "N^Tiile  there  may  be  winter- 
killing in  this  section  it  is  not  of  the  great  importance  it  is  farther 
north.  In  case  of  winterkilling  the  crop  can  not  be  replaced  with 
spring  wheat  with  any  degiee  of  success. 

Neither  com  ground  nor  the  sorghiuns,  which  are  grown  so  ex- 
tensively here,  make  a  good  preparation,  although  corn  gi'ound  is 
much  better  than  sorghum  groimd.  Early  preparation  is  impor- 
tant.  Seeding  should  be  late,  unless  pasture  is  a  prime  consideration. 

The  high  price  guaranteed  for  wheat  and  a  laudable  patriotic 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  world's  food  supply  will  imdoubtedly  leadv 
to  the  sowing  of  many  fields  under  conditions  from  which  only 
failure  can  reasonably  be  expected.   Effort  that  results  only  in  the 
waste  of  seed  is  to  be  discouraged. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Plains,  where  the  adaptation  of 
wheat  is  naturally  low  and  where  the  winter  and  spring  precipitation 
is  normally  low,  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  seeding  on  dry 
soil  incurs  a  risk  of  failure  scarcely  justified  by  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. Precipitation  during  the  winter  and  spring  may  be  so  abnor- 
mally heavy  as  to  make  a  crop,  but  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  it. 
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HE  RAT  is  the  worst  animal  pest  in  the  world. 


From  its  home  among  filth  it  visits  dwellings  and 
storerooms  to  pollute  and  destroy  human  food. 

It  carries  bubonic  plague  and  many  other  diseases 
fatal  to  man  and  has  been  responsible  for  more  un- 
timely deaths  among  human  beings  than  all  the  wars 
of  histor}'. 

In  the  United  States  rats  and  mice  each  year  destroy 
crops  and  other  propertj^  valued  at  over  $200,000,000. 

This  destruction  is  equivalent  to  the  gross  earnings 
of  an  army  of  over  200,000  men. 

On  many  a  farm,  if  the  grain  eaten  and  wasted  by 
rats  and  mice  could  be  sold,  the  proceeds  w^ould  more 
than  pay  all  the  farmer's  taxes. 

The  common  brown  rat  breeds  6  to  10  times  a 
year  and  produces  an  average  of  10  young  at  a  litter. 
Young  females  breed  when  only  three  or  four  months 


At  this  rate  a  pair  of  rats,,  breeding  uninterruptedly 
and  without  deaths,  would  at  the  end  of  three  years 
(18  generations)  be  increased  to  359,709,482  indi- 
viduals. 

For  centuries  the  world  has  been  fighting  rats 
without  organization  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
feeding  them  and  building  for  them  fortresses  for 
concealment.  If  w^e  are  to  fight  them  on  equal  terms 
we  must  deny  them  food  and  hiding  places.  We  must 
organize  and  unite  to  rid  communities  of  these  pests. 
The  time  to  begin  is  now. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  HABITS  OF  HOUSE  RATS  AND  MICE. 

10SSES  from  depredations  of  house  rats  amount  to  many  millions 
^of  dollars  yeark— to  more,  in  fact,  than  those  from  all  other 
injurious  mammals  combined.  The  common  house  mouse  ^  and  the 
brown  rat-  (fig.  1).  too  familiar  to  need  description,  are  i)ests  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country :  while  two  other  kinds  of  house  rats, 


Fig.  1. — Brown  rat. 


known  as  the  black  rat  ^  and  the  n>of  r  it^   "  •  f  -  '  1  v  't^  '■ 
borders. 

Of  these  four  introduced  species — for  none  is  native  to  Amorica- 
the  brown  rat  is  the  most  destructive,  and,  except  the  mouse,  the  most 
numerous  and  most  widely  distributed.    Brought  to  America  just 


*  Kattut  norveffiCM9, 
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before  the  Revolution,  it  has  supplanted  and  nearly  exterminated 
its  less  robust  relative  the  black  rat ;  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  war- 
fare of  man  has  extended  its  range  and  steadily  increased  in  numbers. 
Tts  dominance  is  due  to  its  great  fecundity  and  its  ability  to  adapt 
itself  to  all  sorts  of  surroundings.  It  breeds  (in  the  middle  part  of 
the  United  States)  six  or  more  times  a  year  and  produces  from  6  to 
20  young  (average  10)  in  a  litter.  Females  breed  when  only  3  or  4 
months  old.  Thus  a  pair,  breeding  uninterruptedly  and  without 
deaths,  could  in  three  years  (18  generations)  produce  a  posterity  of 
359,709,480  individuals.  Mice  and  the  black  and  roof  rats  produce 
smaller  litters,  but  the  period  of  gestation,  about  21  days,  and  the 
number  of  litters  are  the  same  for  all. 

Rats  and  mice  are  practically  omnivorous,  feeding  upon  all  kinds 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  brown  rat  makes  its  home  in 
the  open  field,  the  hedge  row,  and  the  river  bank,  as  well  as  in  stone 
walls,  piers,  and  all  kinds  of  buildings.  It  destroys  grains  when 
newly  planted,  while  growing,  and  in  the  shock,  stack,  mow,  crib, 
granary,  mill,  elevator,  or  ship's  hold,  and  also  in  the  bin  and  feed 
trough.  It  invades  store  and  warehouse  and  destroys  furs,  laces, 
silks,  carpets,  leather  goods,  and  groceries.  It  attacks  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  meats  in  the  markets,  and  destroys  by  pollution  ten  times 
as  much  as  it  actually  eats.  It  destroys  eggs  and  young  poultry,  and 
eats  the  eggs  and  young  of  song  and  game  birds.  It  carries  disease 
germs  from  house  to  house  and  bubonic  plague  from  city  to  city. 
It  causes  disastrous  conflagrations;  floods  houses  by  gnawing  lead 
water  pipes ;  ruins  artificial  ponds  and  embankments  by  burrowing  ; 
and  damages  foundations,  floors,  doors,  and  furnishings  of  dwellings. 

Unlike  the  brown  rat  the  black  rat  rarely  migrates  to  the  fields. 
It  has  disappeared  from  most  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  but  is 
occasionally  found  in  remote  villages  or  farms.  At  our  seaports  it 
frequently  arrives  on  ships  from  abroad,  but  seldom  becomes  very 
numerous.  The  roof  rat  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
w^here  it  is  a  persistent  pest  in  cane  and  rice  fields.  It  maintains 
itself  against  the  brown  rat  partly  because  of  its  habit  of  living  in 
trees.  The  common  house  mouse  by  no  means  confines  its  activities 
to  the  inside  of  buildings,  but  is  often  found  in  open  fields,  where  its 
depredations  in  shock  and  stack  are  well  known. 

Not  only  are  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  brown  rat,  a  cause  of 
destruction  and  damage  to  property,  but  they  are  also  a  constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  man.  It  has  been  proved  that  they  are  the 
chief  means  of  perpetuating  and  transmitting  bubonic  plague  and 
that  they  play  important  roles  in  conveying  other  diseases  to  human 
beings.  They  are  parasites,  without  redeeming  characteristics,  and 
should  everywhete  be  routed  and  destroyed. 
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PROTECTION  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  STORES  FROM  RATS  AND  MICE. 

Past  attempts  to  exterminate  rats  and  mice  have  failed,  not  so  much 
because  of  hick  of  effective  means  us  because  of  the  neglect  of  nec- 
essary precautions  and  tlie  absence  of  concerted  endeavors.  We  have 
rendered  our  work  abortive  by  continuing  to  provide  subsistence  and 
hiding  places  for  the  animals.  If  (hese  advantages  are  denied,  per- 
sistent and  general  use  of  the  usual  uu'thods  of  destruction  will  prove 
far  more  successful. 

RAT-PROOF  BUILDING. 

First  in  importance,  as  a  measure  of  rat  repression,  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  animals  from  places  >vhere  they  find  food  and  safe  retreats  for 
rearing  their  young. 

The  best  way  to  keep  rats  from  buildings,  whether  in  city  or  in 
country,  is  to  use  cement  in  construction.  As  the  advantages  of  this 
material  are  coming  to  be  generally  understood,  its  use  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending to  all  kinds  of  buildings.  The  processes  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing this  material  require  little  skill  or  special  knowledge,  and 
workmen  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  successfully  follow  the  plain 
directions  contained  in  handbooks  of  cement  construction.' 

!^^any  modern  public  buildings  are  so  constructed  that  rats  can 
find  no  lodgment  in  the  walls  or  foundations,  and  yet  in  a  few  years, 
through  negligence,  such  buildings  often  become  infested  with  the 
pests.  Sometimes  drain  pipes  are  left  uncovered  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Often  outer  doors,  especially  those  opening  on  alleys,  are  left  ajar. 
A  common  mistake  is  failure  to  screen  basement  windows  which  must 
be  opened  for  ventilation.  However  the  intruders  are  admitted,  when 
once  inside  they  intrench  themselves  behind  furniture  or  stores,  and 
are  difficult  to  dislodge.  The  addition  of  inner  doors  to  vestibules  is 
an  important  precaution  against  rats.  The  lower  edge  of  outer  doors 
to  public  buildings,  especially  markets,  should  be  reinforced  with 
light  metal  plates  to  prevent  the  animals  from  gnawing  through. 
Any  opening  left  around  water,  steam,  or  giis  pipes,  where  they  go 
through  walls,  should  be  closed  carefully  with  concrete  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  wall. 

Dwellings. — In  constructing  dwelling  houses  the  additional  cost  of 
making  the  foundations  rat-proof  is  slight  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages. The  cellar  walls  should  have  concrete  footings,  and  the 
walls  themselves  should  be  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  cellar  floor 
should  be  of  medium  rather  than  lean  concrete.  Even  old  cellars 
may  be  made  rat-proof  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Rat  holes 
may  be  permanently  closed  with  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand,  and 
broken  glass,  or  sharp  bits  of  crockery  or  stone. 

»  Farmpra*  nnllctin  401.  Fse  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm,  wUl  prove  useful  to  city  and 

viUage  dwellers  as  wcU  us  to  tho  farmer. 
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On  a  foundation  like  the  one  described  above,  the  walls  of  a  wooden 
dwelling  also  may  be  made  rat-proof.  The  space  between  the  sheath- 
ing and  lath,  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot,  should  be  filled  with  con- 
crete. Rats  can  not  then  gain  access  to  the  walls,  and  can  enter  the 
dwelling  only  through  doors  or  windows.  Screening  all  basement 
and  cellar  windows  with  wire  netting  is  a  most  necessary  precaution. 

Old  buildings  in  cities. — Aside  from  old  dwellings,  the  chief  refuges 
for  rats  in  cities  are  sewers,  wharves,  stables,  and  outbuildings. 
Modern  sewers  are  used  by  the  animals  merely  as  highdays  and  not  as 
abodes,  but  old-fashioned  brick  sewers  often  afford  nesting  crnnnies. 


B675M 

Fig.  2. — Rat-prooflng  a  frame  dwelling  by  concrete  side  wall  (United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1914). 


Wliarves,  stables,  and  outbuildings  in  cities  should  be  so  built  as  to 
exclude  rats.  Cement  is  the  chief  means  to  this  end.  Old  tumble- 
down buildings  and  wharves  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  city. 
(See  fig.  2.) 

In  both  city  and  country,  wooden  floors  of  sidewalks,  areas,  and 
porches  are  commonh^  laid  upon  timbers  resting  on  the  ground. 
Under  such  floors  rats  have  a  safe  retreat  from  nearly  all  enemies. 
The  conditions  can  be  remedied  in  towns  by  municipal  action  requir- 
ing that  these  floors  be  replaced  by  others  made  of  cement.  Areas  or 
walks  made  of  brick  are  often  undermined  by  rats  and  may  become 
as  objectionable  as  those  of  wood.  Wooden  floors  of  porches  should 
always  be  well  above  the  ground. 
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Farm  buildings. — Granaries,  corncribs,  and  poultry  houses  may  be 
made  rat-proof  by  a  liberal  use  of  cement  in  the  foundations  and 
floors ;  or  the  floors  may  be  of  wood  resting  upon  concrete.  Objection 
has  been  urged  against  concrete  floors  for  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry, 
because  the  material  is  too  good  a  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  health 
of  the  animals  suffers  from  contact  with  these  floors.  In  poultry 
houses,  dry  soil  or  sand  may  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  certnent 
floor,  and  in  stables  a  wooden  floor  resting  on  concrete  is  just  as  satis- 
factory so  far  as  the  exclusion  of  rats  is  concerned. 

The  common  practice  of  setting  corncribs  on  posts  with  inverted 
pans  at  the  top  often  fails  to  exclude  rats,  because  the  posts  are  not 
high  enough  to  place  the  lower  cracks  of  the  structure  beyond  reach 
of  the  animals.  As  rats  are  excellent  jumpers,  the  posts  should  be 
tall  enough  to  prevent  the  animals  from  obtaining  a  foothold  at  any 
place  within  3  feet  of  the  ground.  A  crib  built  in  this  way,  howovor. 
is  not  very  satisfactory. 

For  a  rat-proof  crib  a  well-drained  site  should  be  chosen.  The 
outer  walls,  laid  in  cement,  should  be  sunk  about  '20  inches  into  the 
ground.  The  space  within  the  walls  should  be  grouted  thoroughly 
with  cement  and  broken  stone  and  finished  w  ith  rich  concrete  for  a 
floor.  Upon  this  the  structure  may  be  built.  Even  the  walls  of  the 
crib  may  be  of  concrete.  Com  will  not  mold  in  contact  with  them, 
provided  there  is  good  ventilation  and  the  roof  is  water-tiglit. 

However,  there  are  cheaper  ways  of  excluding  rats  from  either 
new  or  old  corncribs.  Rats,  mice,  and  sparrows  may  be  kept  out 
effectually  by  the  use  of  either  an  inner  or  an  outer  covering  of  gal- 
vanized-wire  netting  of  half-inch  mesh  and  heavy  enough  to  resist 
the  teeth  of  the  rats.  The  netting  in  common  use  in  screening  cellar 
windows  is  suitable  for  covering  or  lining  cribs.  As  rats  can  climb 
the  netting,  the  entire  structure  must  be  screened,  or,  if  sparrows  are 
not  to  be  excluded,  the  wire  netting  may  be  carried  up  about  3 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  above  this  a  belt  of  sheet  metal  about  a 
foot  in  width  may  be  tacked  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Complete  working  drawings  for  the  practical  rat-proof  comcrib 
show^n  in  figures  3  and  4  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  tlie  department. 

Buildings  for  storing  foodstuffs. — Whenever  possible,  stores  of  food 
for  man  or  beast  should  be  placed  only  in  buildings  of  rat-proof 
construction,  guarded  against  rodents  by  having  all  windows  near 
the  ground  and  all  other  possible  means  of  entrance  screened  with 
netting  made  of  No.  18  or  No.  '20  wire  and  of  i-inch  mesh,  t^ntrance 
doors  should  fit  closely,  should  have  the  lower  edges  protected  by 
wide  strips  of  metal,  and  should  have  si)rings  attached,  to  insure  that 
they  shall  not  be  left  open.  Before  being  used  for  housing  stores, 
the  building  should  be  inspected  as  to  the  manner  in  which  water. 
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Fig.  3. — rerspective  of  rat-proof  comcrib,  showing  concrete  foundation  hj  dotted  lines ; 

also  belt  of  metal. 

steam,  or  gas  pipes  go  through  the  walls,  and  any  openings  found 
around  such  pipes  should  be  closed  with  concrete. 

If  rat-proof  buildings  are  not  available,  it  is  possible,  by  the  use 
of  concrete  in  basements  and  the  other  precautions  just  mentioned,  to 
make  an  ordinary  building  practically  safe  for  food  storage. 

Wlien  it  is  necessary  to  erect  temporary  wooden  structures  to  hold 
forage,  grain,  or  food  supplies  for  army  camps,  the  floors  of  such 
buildings  should  not  be  in  contact  with  the  ground,  but  elevated,  the 
sills  having  a  foot  or  more  of  clear  space  below  them.  Smooth  posts 
rising  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground  may  be  used  for  foundations, 
and  the  floor  itself  may  be  protected  below  by  wire  netting  or  sheet 
metal  at  all  places  where  rats  could  gain  a  foothold.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  floors  as  tight  as  possible,  for  it  is  chiefly  scattered 
grain  and  fragments  of  food  about  a  camp  that  attract  rats. 

Eat-proofing  by  elevation. — The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice reports  that  in  its  campaigns  against  bubonic  plague  in  San 
Francisco  (1907)  and  Xew  Orleans  (1914)  many  plague  rats  were 
found  under  the  floors  of  wooden  houses  resting  on  the  gi'ound. 
These  buildings  were  made  rat-proof  by  elevation,  and  no  case  of 
either  human  or  rodent  plague  occurred  in  any  house  after  the 
change.  Placing  them  on  smooth  posts  18  inches  above  the  ground, 
with  the  space  beneath  the  floor  entirely  open,  left  no  hiding  place 
for  rats. 

This  plan  is  adapted  to  small  dwellings  throughout  the  South,  and 
to  small  summer  homes,  temporary  structures,  and  small  farm  build- 
ings everywhere.  Wherever  rats  might  obtain  a  foothold  on  the 
top  of  the  post  they  may  be  prevented  from  gnawing  the  adjacent 
wood  by  tacking  metal  plates  or  pieces  of  wire  netting  to  floor  or  sill. 
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KEEPING  FOOD  FSOM  KATS  AND  WCSL 

The  effect  of  an  abondance  of  food  on  the  breeding  of  rodents 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Well-fed  rats  mature  quickly,  breed  often, 
and  have  large  litters.  Poorly  fed  rats,  on  the  contrary,  reproduce 
less  frequently  and  hare  smaller  litters.  In  addition,  scarcity  of  food 
makes  measures  for  destroying  the  animals  far  more  effectire. 

Merchandise  in  stores. — In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  serious 
economic  drain  in  the  destruction  by  rats  and  mice  of  merchandise 
held  for  ^le  by  dealers.  Not  only  foodstuffs  and  forage,  but  textiles, 
clothing,  and  leather  goods  are  often  ruined.  This  loss  is  due  mainly 
to  the  faulty  buildings  in  which  the  stores  are  kept.  Often  it  would 
be  a  measure  of  economy  to  tear  down  the  old  structures  and  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  However,  even  the  old  buildings  may  often  be 
repaired  so  as  to  make  them  practically  rat-proof;  and  foodstuffs,  as 
flour,  seeds,  and  meats,  may  always  be  protected  in  wire  cages  at 
slight  expense.  The  public  ^ould  be  prot--^^^^^  I  from  insanitary 
stores  by  a  system  of  rigid  inspection. 

Household  supplies. — Similar  care  should  be  e:sLtrrcLsed  in  the  home  to 
protect  household  supplies  from  mice  and  rats.  Little  progresss  in 
ridding  the  premises  of  these  animals  can  be  made  so  long  as  they 
have  access  to  supplies  of  food-  Cellars,  kitchens,  and  pantries  often 
furnish  subsistence  not  only  to  rats  that  inhabit  the  dwelling,  but  to 
many  that  come  from  outside.  Food  supplies  may  always  be  kept 
from  rats  and  mice  if  placed  in  inexpensive  rat-proof  containers 
covered  with  wire  netting.    Sometimes  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent 
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serions  waste  is  the  application  of  concrete  to  holes  in  the  basement 
wall  or  the  slight  repair  of  a  defective  part  of  the  building. 

Produce  in  transit. — Much  loss  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  prod- 
uce occurs  in  transit  by  rail  and  on  ships.  Most  of  the  damage  is 
done  at  wharves  and  in  railway  stations,  but  there  is  also  considerable 
in  ships'  holds,  especially  to  perishable  produce  brought  from  warm 
latitudes.  Much  of  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  rat-proof 
cages  at  the  docks,  by  the  careful  fumigation  of  seagoing  vessels  at 
the  end  of  each  voyage,  and  by  the  frequent  fumigation  of  vessels  in 
coastwise  trade :  but  still  more  by  replacing  old  and  deci-epit  wharves 
and  station  platforms  with  modem  ones  built  of  concrete. 

Where  cargoes  are  being  loaded  or  unloaded  at  wharves  or  depots, 
food  liable  to  attack  by  rats  may  be  temporarily  safeguarded  by  be- 
ing placed  in  rat -proof  cages,  or  pounds,  constructed  of  wii*e  netting. 
Wooden  boxes  containing  reserve  food  held  in  depots  for  a  consider- 
able time  or  intended  for  shipment  by  sea  may  be  made  i*at-proof  by 
light  coverings  of  metal  along  the  angles.  This  plan  has  long  been  in 
use  to  protect  naval  stores  on  ships  and  in  warehouses.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  rats  do  not  gnaw  the  plane  surfaces  of  hard  materials, 
but  attack  doors,  furniture,  and  lx)xes  at  the  angles  only. 

Packing  houses. — ^Packing  houses  and  abattoirs  are  often  som-ces 
from  which  rats  secure  subsistence,  especially  where  meats  are  pre- 
pared for  market  in  old  buildings.  In  old-style  cooling  rooms  with 
double  walls  of  wood  and  sawdust  insulation,  always  a  source  of 
annoyance  because  of  rat  infestation,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  required 
to  prevent  serious  less  of  meat  products.  On  the  other  hand,  packing 
houses  with  modem  constmction  and  sanitary  devices  have  no  trouble 
from  rats  or  mice. 

Garbage  and  waste. — Since  much  of  the  food  of  rats  consists  of 
garbage  and  other  waste  materials,  it  is  not  enough  to  bar  the  animals 
from  markets.  gi*anaries,  warehouses,  and  private  food  stores.  Gar- 
bage and  offal  of  all  kinds  must  be  so  dispK>sed  of  that  rats  can  not 
obtain  them. 

In  cities  and  towns  an  efficient  system  of  garbage  collection  and 
disposal  should  be  established  by  ordinances.  Waste  from  markets, 
hotels,  cafes,  and  households  should  be  collected  in  covered  metal 
receptacles  and  frequently  emptied.  Garbage  should  never  be 
dumped  in  or  near  toy^v^.  Iv  t  -hoidd  be  utilized  or  promptly  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

Rats  find  abundant  lood  m  country  slaughterhouses :  ref oitq  in  the 
management  of  these  is  badly  needed.  Such  places  are  centers  of  rat 
propagation.  It  is  a  connnon  practice  to  leave  offal  of  slaughtered 
animals  to  be  eaten  by  rats  and  swine,  and  this  is  the  chief  means  of 
perpetuating  trichinae  in  pork.  The  law  should  require  that  offal  be 
promptly  cremated  or  otherwise  disposed  of.    Country  slaughter- 
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houses  should  be  as  cleanly 
and  as  constantly  inspected 
as  abbatoirs. 

Another  important 
source  of  rat  food  is  found 
in  remnants  of  lunches  left 
by  employees  in  factories, 
stores,  and  public  build- 
ings. This  food,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  attract 
and  sustain  a  small  army 
of  rats,  is  commonly  left 
in  waste  baskets  or  other 
open  receptacles.  Strictly 
enforced  rules  requirin<j: 
all  remnants  of  food  to  be 
deposited  in  covered  metal 
vessels  would  make  trap- 
ping far  more  eflfective. 

Military  training  camps. 

unless   subjected    to    rigid      Fk..  r,.— (Juillotme  trap  made  ontiroly  of  metal. 

discipline  in  the  matter  of  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste,  soon 
become  centers  of  rat  infestation.  Waste  from  camps,  deposited  in 
covered  metal  cans  and  collected  daily,  should  be  removed  far  from 
the  camp  itself  and  citlin-  1)\inie(l  or  utilized  in  ai^proved  modem 
ways. 

DESTROYING  RATS  AND  MICE. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  made  numerous  laboratory  and  field 
experiments  with  various  agencies  for  destroying  rats  and  mice. 
The  results  form  the  chief  basis  for  the  following  recommendations: 

TRAPS. 

Owing  to  their  cunning,  it  is  not  always  easy  fo  clear  rats  from 
premises  by  trapping:  if  food  is  abundant,  it  is  impossible.  A  few 
adults  refuse  to  enter  the  most  innocent-looking  trap.  And  yet  trap- 
ping, if  persistently  followed,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
destroying  the  animals. 

Guillotine  trap. — For  general  use  the  improved  motlern  traps  with  a 
wire  fall  released  by  a  baited  trigger  and  driven  by  a  coiled  spring 
have  marked  advantages  over  the  old  forms,  and  many  of  them  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time.  These  traps,  sometimes  called  "  guillotine  *' 
traps,  are  of  many  designs,  but  the  more  simply  constructed  are  pref- 
erable.   Probably  those  made  entirely  of  metal  are  the  best,  as  they 
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are  more  durable.  Traps  with  tin  or  sheet-metal  bases  are  not  rec- 
ommended. 

Guillotine  traps  of  the  tjq^e  shown  in  figiu-e  5  should  be  baited 
with  small  pieces  of  Vienna  sausage  (Wienerwurst)  or  fried  bacon. 
A  small  section  of  an  ear  of  corn  is  an  excellent  bait  if  other  grain 
is  not  present.  The  trigger  wire  should  be  bent  inward  to  bring 
the  bait  into  proper  position  for  the  fall  to  strike  the  rat  in  the  neck, 
as  shown  in  figure  6. 

Other  excellent  baits  for  rats  and  mice  are  oatmeal,  toasted  cheese, 
toasted  bread  (buttered),  fish,  fish  offal,  fresh  liver,  raw  meat,  pine 
nuts,  apples,  carrots,  and  com,  and  sunflower,  squash,  or  pumpkin 
seeds.  Broken  fresh  eggs  are  good  bait  at  all  seasons,  and  ripe 
tomatoes,  green  cucimibers,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  are  very 
tempting  to  the  animals  in  winter.  When  seed,  grain,  or  meal  is 
used  with  a  guillotine  trap,  it  is  put  on  the  trigger  plate,  or  the  trig- 
ger wire  may  be  bent  outward  and  the  bait  placed  directly  under  it. 

Oatmeal  (rolled  oats)  is  recommended  as  a  bait  for  guillotine  traps 
made  with  wooden  base  and  trigger  plate  (fig.  7).  These  traps  are 
especially  convenient  to  use  on  ledges  or  other  narrow  rat  runs  or 
at  the  openings  of  rat  burrows.    They  are  often  used  without  bait. 

A  conmion  mistake  in  trapping  for  rats  and  mice  is  to  use  only 
one  or  two  traps  when  dozens  are  needed.  For  a  large  establishment 
hundreds  of  traps  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  dozen  is  none  too 
many  for  an  ordinary  bam  or  dwelling  infested  with  rats.  House 
mice  are  less  suspicious  than  rats  s^nd  are  much  more  easily  trapped. 


Fig.  6. — Method  of  baiting  guillotine  trap.  ^''^ 
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Fig.  7. — Guillotine  trap  with  woo<; 


:id  trigscr  plate. 


Small  guillotine 
traps  baited  with 
oatmeal  will  soon  rid 
an  ordinary  dwelling 
of  the  smaller  pests. 

Cage  trap. — When 
TiiU  are  abundant, 
the  large  French 
wire  cage  traps  may 
be  used  to  advantaije. 
They  should  be  made 
of  stiff  wire,  well  reinforced.  Many  of  those  sold  in  stores  are  useless, 
because  a  full-grown  rat  can  bend  the  light  wires  apart  and  so  escape. 

Cage  traps  may  be  baited  and  left  open  for  several  nights  until  the 
rats  are  accustomed  to  enter  them  to  obtain  food.  They  should  then 
be  closed  and  freshh^  baited,  when  a  larger  catch  may  be  expected, 
especially  of  young  rats  (fig.  8).  As  many  as  25,  and  even  more, 
partly  grown  rats  have  been  taken  at  a  time  in  one  of  these  traps. 
It  is  better  to  cover  the  trap  than  to  leave  it  exposed.  A  short  board 
should  be  laid  on  the  trap  and  an  old  cloth  or  bag  or  a  bunch  of  hay 
or  straw  thrown  carelessly  over  the  top.  Often  the  trap  may  be 
placed  with  the  entrance  opposite  a  rat  hole  and  fitting  it  so  closely 
that  rats  can  not  pass  through  without  entering  the  trap.  If  a  single 
rat  is  caught  it  may  be  left  in  the  trap  as  a  decoy  to  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  large  number  of  rats 
may  be  taken  at  a  time  in  cage  traps,  a  few  good  guillotine  traps 
intelligently  used  will  prove  more  effective  in  the  long  nm. 

Pignre-4  trigger  trap. — The  old-fashioned  box  trap  set  with  a  fig- 
ure-4  trigger  is  sometimes  useful  to  secure  a  wise  old  rat  that  refuses 
to  be  enticed  into  a  modern  trap.    Better  still  is  a  simple  deadfall — 
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Fig.  9. — Barrel  trap:  1,  With  stiff  paper  cover 
2,  with  hinged  barrel  cover ;  o,  stop ;  6,  baits. 


a  flat  stone  or  a  heavy  plank — supported  by  a  %iire-4  trigger.  An 
old  rat  will  go  under  such  a  contrivance  to  feed  without  fear. 

Steel  trap. — The  ordinary  steel  trap  (Xo.  0  or  1)  may  sometimes  be 
satisfactorily  employed  to  capture  a  rat.  The  animal  is  usually 
caught  by  the  foot,  and  its  squealing  has  a  tendency  to  frighten  other 
rats.    The  trap  may  be  set  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box  and  covered  with 

bran  or  oats,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  space 
under  the  trigger  pan  free 
of  grain.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  a  very 
little  cotton  under  the  trig- 
ger and  setting  as  lightly  as 
possible.  In  a  narrow  run 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a  burrow 
a  steel  trap  unbaited  and 
covered  with  very  light 
cloth  or  tissue  paper  is 
often  effective. 

The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a  kind  that  the  rats  and  mice  do  not 
get  in  the  vicinity.  In  a  meat  market,  vegetables  or  grain  should 
be  used:  in  a  feed  store,  meat.  As  far  as  possible  food  other  than 
the  bait  shoidd  be  inaccessible  while  trapping  is  in  progress.  The 
bait  should  be  kept  fresh  and  attractive,  and  the  kind  changed  when 
necessary.    Baits  and  traps  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

Barrel  trap. — About 
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60  years  ago  a  writer 
in  the  Comhill  ^Maga- 
zine  gave  details  of  a 
trap,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  claimed 
that  3,000  rats  were 
caught  in  a  warehouse 
in  a  single  night.  Tlie 
plan  involved  tolling 
the  rats  to  the  place 
and  feeding  them  for  several  nights  on  the  tops  of  barrels  covered 
with  coarse  brown  paper.  Afterwards  a  cross  was  cut  in  the  paper, 
so  that  the  rats  fell  into  the  barrel  (fig.  9  (1)).  Many  variations  of 
the  plan,  but  few  improvements  upon  it,  have  been  suggested  b}-  agri- 
cultural writers  since  that  time.  Reports  are  frequently  made  of  large 
catches  of  rats  by  means  of  a  barrel  fitted  with  a  light  cover  of  wood, 
hinged  on  a  rod  so  as  to  turn  with  the  weight  of  a  rat  (fig.  9  (*2)). 


Fig.  10. 


—I'.:  trap,  aa.  Rat  run;  hh,  cover:  cc,  position  of 
weights ;  dd,  rods  on  which  covers  turn. 
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Pit  ti-ap. — A  modification  of  the  barrel  trap  is  the  pit  trap  (fig.  10). 
This  consists  of  a  stout  narrow  box  sunk  in  the  ground  ^o  that  the 
top  is  level  with  the  rat  run.  It  fixed  with  a  cover  of  light  wood 
or  metal  in  two  sections,  the  sei'lions  fitting  nicely  inside  the  box 
and  working  independently.  They  turn  on  ro<ls,  to  which  they  are 
fastened.    They  are  ^  1  near  the  en<ls  of  tlie  box  and  so  ad- 

justeil  that  they  swiii_  . .  An  animal  stepping  upon  the  cover 
beyond  the  rods  is  precipitated  into  the  box,  while  the  cover  imme- 
diately swings  back  to  its  place.  Besides  rats,  the  trap  is  well 
adapte<l  to  capture  larger  animals,  as  minks,  raccoons,  opossums,  and 
cats.  It  is  especially  useful  to  protect  poultry  yards,  game  preserves, 
and  the  like.  The  trap  should  be  j)laced  along  the  fence  outride  the 
yard,  and  l>ehind  a  shelter  of  lx>ards  or  brii^h  th'\t  loans  against  the 
fence. 

Fence  and  battue. — In  the  rice  fields  of  the  i  ar  i.ast  the  natives 
build  numerous  piles  of  brush  and  rice  straw,  and  leave  them  for 
several  days  until  many  rats  have  taken  shelter  in  them.  A  portable 
bamboo  inclosure  several  feet  in  height  is  then  set  up  around  each 
pile  in  succession  and  the  straw  and  brush  are  thrown  out  over  the 
top,  while  dogs  and  men  kill  the  trapped  rodents.  Large  numbers 
are  destroyed  in  this  way,  and  the  plan  with  mollifications  may  be 
utilized  in  America  with  satisfactory  results.  A  wire  netting  of  fine 
mesh  may  be  used  for  the  inclosure.  The  scheme  is  applicable  at  the 
removal  of  grain,  straw,  or  haystacks,  as  well  as  brush  piles. 

In  a  large  bam  near  Washington,  a  few  years  ago,  piles  of  un- 
husked  com  were  left  in  the  loft  and  were  soon  infested  with  rats. 
A  wooden  pen  was  set  down  surrounding  the  piles  in  turn  and  the 
com  thrown  out  until  dogs  were  able  to  get  at  the  rats.  In  this  way 
several  men  and  dogs  killed  500  rats  in  a  single  day. 

POISONS. 

AMiile  the  u<e  of  poison  is  the  l)est  and  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of 
rats  and  mice,  the  odor  from  the  dead  animals  makes  the  method  im- 
practicable in  occupied  houses.  Poisons  may  be  effectively  used  in 
barns,  stables,  sheds,  cribs,  and  other  outbuildings. 

Caution. — In  the  United  States  there  are  few  laws  which  prohibit 
the  laying  of  i)oisons  on  lands  owned  or  controlkHl  by  the  poisimer. 
Hence  it  is  all  the  more  necess:iry  to  exercise  extreme  caution  to 
pi-event  accidents.  In  several  States  notice  of  intention  to  lay  |x>ison 
must  be  given  to  persons  living  in  the  neigld>orhoo<l.  Pois<m  for 
rats  should  never  l>e  placed  in  o|>en  or  unshelteivd  places.  This 
applies  particularly  to  strychnin  or  arsenic  on  meat  Parkagrs  con- 
taining potAonx  aho^ihl  ahrat/s  htnr  a  irarning  labtl  and  should  not 
he  kept  when  child rtn  mi'jht  nach  *'h'  'v. 
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Among  the  principal  poisons  that  have  been  recommended  for 
killing  rats  and  mice  are  barium  carbonate,  strychnin,  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, and  squills. 

Barium  carbonate. — One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  poisons 
for  rats  and  mice  is  barium  carbonate.  This  mineral  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  without  taste  or  smell.  It  has  a  corrosive  action  on  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and  is  dangerous  to  larger  animals  if 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  small  doses  fed  to  rats  and  mice 
it  would  be  harmless  to  domestic  animals.  Its  action  upon  rats  is 
slow,  and  if  exit  is  possible  the  animals  usually  leave  the  premises  in 
search  of  water.  For  this  reason  the  poison  may  frequently,  though 
not  always,  be  used  in  houses  without  disagreeable  consequences. 

Barium  carbonate  may  be  fed  in  the  form  of  dough  composed  of 
four  parts  of  meal  or  flour  and  one  part  of  the  mineral.  A  more 
convenient  bait  is  ordinary  oatmeal  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk 
of  the  mineral,  mixed  with  water  into  a  stiff  dough.  A  third  plan  is 
to  spread  the  barium  carbonate  upon  fish,  toasted  bread  (moistened), 
or  ordinar}^  bread  and  butter.  The  prepared  bait  should  be  placed  in 
rat  runs,  about  a  teaspoonful  at  a  place.  If  a  single  application  of 
the  poison  fails  to  kill  or  drive  away  all  rats  from  the  premises,  it 
should  be  repeated  with  a  change  of  bait. 

Strychnin. — Strychnin  is  too  rapid  in  action  to  make  its  use  for 
rats  desirable  in  houses,  but  elsewhere  it  may  be  employed  effectively. 
Strychnia  sulphate  is  the  best  form  to  use.  The  dry  crystals  may  be 
inserted  in  small  pieces  of  raw  meat,  Vienna  sausage,  or  toasted 
cheese,  and  these  placed  in  rat  runs  or  burrows;  or  oatmeal  may  be 
moistened  with  a  strychnin  sirup  and  small  quantities  laid  in  the 
same  way. 

Strychnin  sirup  is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  a  half  ounce  of 
strychnia  sulphate  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  add  a  pint  of  thick 
sugar  sirup  and  stir  thoroughly.  A  smaller  quantity  may  be  pre- 
pared with  a  proportional  quantity  of  water  and  sirup.  In  prepar- 
ing the  bait  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  all  the  oatmeal  with  the  sirup. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  excellent  alternative  baits.  The  grain  should 
be  soaked  overnight  in  the  strychnin  sirup. 

Arsenic. — Arsenic  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  the  rat  poisons, 
owing  ito  its  cheapness,  yet  our  experiments  prove  that,  measured 
by  the  results  obtained,  arsenic  is  dearer  than  strychnin.  Besides, 
arsenic  is  extremely  variable  in  its  effect  upon  rats,  and  if  the  ani- 
mals survive  a  first  dose  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  take 
another. 

Powdered  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  may  be  fed  to  rats  in 
almost  any  of  the  baits  mentioned  under  barium  carbonate  and 
strychnin.  It  has  been  used  successfully  when  rubbed  into  fresh 
fish  or  spread  on  buttered  toast.   Another  method  is  to  mix  twelve 
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parts  by  wei^lit  of  corn  meal  and  nin-  j^u  i  (»l  ar.M'nic  with  winu-.  of 
eg<^s  into  a  stili'  (loii<^li. 

An  old  formnhi  for  poisoning?  rats  and  nii<T  with  arsenic  is  the 
followinfj,  a(laptod  fr(Hn  an  Knj^lisli  soui'ce: 

Take  a  pound  of  oatinciil.  si  p(Hi!id  of  (-(iarsc  brown  sn^ar,  and  a 
spoonfnl  of  arsenic.  Mix  well  together  and  put  the  composition  into 
an  earthen  jar.  Put  a  tablespoonf ul  at  a  place  in  nins  frecjuented 
by  rats. 

Phosphorus. — For  poisoning  rats  and  mice,  phosphorus  is  ii.sed 
almost  as  commonly  as  arsenic,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  effective  when 
given  in  an  attractive  bait.  The  phosi)horus  paste  of  the  drug 
stores  is  usually  dissolved  yellow  phasphorus,  mixed  with  glucose  or 
other  substances.  The  proportion  of  phosphorus  varies  from  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.  The  first  amount  is  too  small 
to  be  always  effective  and  the  last  is  dangerously  inflammable.  AVhen 
homemade  preparations  of  phosphorus  are  used  there  is  much  dan- 
ger of  burning  the  person  or  of  setting  fire  to  crops  or  buildings. 
In  the  Western  States  many  fires  have  resulted  from  putting  out 
homemade  phosphorus  poisons  for  ground  squirrels,  and  entire  fields 
of  ripe  grain  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way.  P^.ven  with  com- 
mercial pastes  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  changes  the  phosphorus 
and  leaches  out  the  glucose  until  a  highly  inflammable  residue  is  left. 

It  is  o-ften  claimed  that  phosphorus  eaten  by  rats  or  mice  di  ies  up 
or  mummifies  the  body  so  that  no  odor  results.  The  statement  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Xo  known  poison  will  prevent  decomposition 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  that  died  fi'om  its  effects.  Equally  mis- 
leading is  the  statement  that  rats  poisoned  with  phosphorus  do  not 
die  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  its  slower  operation,  no  doubt  a 
larger  portion  escape  into  the  open  before  dying  tlian  when  strych- 
nin is  used. 

The  Biological  Survey  does  not  reconinicnd  ihc  u>c  of  pho>[)h()rus 
as  a  poison  for  rodents. 

Squills. — The  squill,  or  sea  leek/  is  a  favorite  rat  poison  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in  America.  It  is  rapid 
and  very  deadly  in  its  action,  and  rats  seem  to  eat  it  readily.  The 
poison  is  used  in  several  ways.  Two  ounces  of  dry  squills,  powdered, 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  toasted  cheese  or  of 
butter  and  meal  and  put  out  in  runs  of  rats  or  mice.  Another  for- 
mida  recommends  two  parts  of  squills  to  three  parts  of  finely 
choj^ped  bacon,  mixed  with  meal  enough  to  make  it  cohere.  This  is 
baked  in  small  cakes. 

Poison  in  poultry  houses. — For  poisoning  rats  in  buildings  and  yards 
occupied  by  poultry  the  following  method  is  recommended:  Two 
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wcfeden  boxes  should  be  used,  one  considerably  larger  than  the  other 
and  each  having  one  or  more  holes  in  the  sides  large  enough  to 
admit  rats.  The  poisoned  bait  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  smaller  box,  and  the  larger  box  should  then 
be  inverted  over  it.  Rats  thus  have  free  access  to  the  bait,  but  fowls 
are  excluded. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Among  domestic  animals  emplo^'ed  to  kill-  ra.ts  are  the  dog,  the 
cat,  and  the  ferret. 

Dogs. — The  value  of  dogs  r.s  ratters  can  not  be  appreciated  by  per- 
sons wh,o'have  had  no  experience  with  a  trained  animal.  The  ordi- 
nary cur  and  the  larger  breeds  of  dogs  seldom  develop  the  necessary 
qualities  for  ratters.  Small  Irish,  Scotch,  and  fox  terriers,  when 
properh'  trained,  are  superior  to  other  breeds  and  under  favorable 
circumstances  may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  farm  premises  reason- 
ably free  from  rats. 

Cats. — However  valuable  cats  may  be  as  mousers,  few  learn  to  catch 
rats.  The  ordinary  house  cat  is  too  well  fed  and  consequently  too 
lazy  to  undertake  the  capture  of  an  animal  as  formidable  as  the 
brown  rat.  Birds  and  mice  are  much  more  to  its  liking.  Cats  that 
are  fearless  of  rats,  however,  and  have  learned  to  hunt  and  destroy 
them  are  often  very  useful  about  stables  and  warehouses.  They 
should  be  lightly  fed,  chiefly  on  milk.  A  little  sulphur  in  the  milk  at 
intervals  is  a  corrective  against  the  bad  effects  of  a  constant  rat  or 
mouse  diet.    Cats  often  die  from  eating  these  rodents. 

FeiTets. — Tame  ferrets,  like  weasels,  are  inveterate  foes  of  rats,  and 
can  follow  the  rodents  into  their  retreats.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances they  are  useful  aids  to  the  rat  catcher,  but  their  value  is 
greatly  overestimated.  For  effective  work  they  require  experienced 
handling  and  the  additional  services  of  a  dog  or  two.  Dogs  and 
ferrets  must  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  each  other,  and  the  former 
must  be  quiet  and  steady  instead  of  noisy  and  excitable.  The  ferret 
is  used  only  to  bolt  the  rats-,  which  are  killed  by  the  dogs.  If  un- 
muzzled ferrets  are  sent  into  rat  retreats,  they  are  apt  to  make  a  kill 
and  then  lie  up  after  sucking  the  blood  of  their  victim.  Sometimes 
they  remain  for  hours  in  the  burrows  or  escape  by  other  exits  and 
are  lost.  There  is  danger  that  these  lost  ferrets  may  adapt  them- 
selves to  wild  conditions  and  become  a  pest  by  preying  upon  poul- 
try and  birds. 

FUMIGATION. 

Rats  may  be  destroyed  in  their  burrows  in  the  fields  and  along 
river  banks,  levees,  and  dikes  by  carbon  bisulphid.^    A  wad  of  cot- 


1  Caution. — Carbon  disulphid  is  very  inflammable  and  can  be  ignited  by  a  match,  lan» 
tern,  cigar,  or  pipe. 
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ton  or  other  absorbent  material  is  saturated  with  tiie  li(|ui<l  and 
then  pushed  into  the  burrow,  the  opening  being  packed  with  earth  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  pis.  All  animals  in  the  burrow  are  asphyx- 
iated. Fumigation  in  buildings  is  not  so  satisfactory,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  confine  the  gases.  Moreover,  when  effective,  the  odor 
from  the  dead  rats  is  highly  objectionable  in  occupied  buildings. 

Chlorin,  carbon  monoxid,  sulphur  dioxid,  and  hydrm^yanic  acid 
are  the  gases  most  used  for  destroying  rats  and  mice  in  sheds,  ware- 
houses, and  stores.  Each  is  effective  if  the  gas  can  be  confined  and 
made  to  reach  the  retreats  of  the  animals.  Owing  to  the  great  dan- 
ger from  fire  incident  to  burning  charcoal  or  sulphur  in  open  pans,  a 
special  furnace  provided  with  means  for  forcing  the  gas  into  the  com- 
partments of  vessels  or  buildings  is  generally  employed. 

Ilydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  effective  in  destroying  all  animal  life  in 
buildings.  It  has  been  successfully  used  to  free  elevators  and  ware- 
houses of  rats,  mice,  and  insects.  However,  it  is  so  dangerous  to 
human  life  that  the  novice  should  not  attempt  fumigation  with  it, 
except  under  careful  instructions.  Directifms  for  preparing  and 
using  the  gas  may  be  found  in  a  publication  entitled  Hydrocyanic- 
acid  Oas  against  Household  Insects,  by  Dr.  L,  O.  Howard  and 
Charles  II.  Popenoe.* 

Carbon  monoxid  is  rather  dangerous,  as  its  presence  in  the  hoM  of 
a  vessel  or  other  compartment  is  not  manifest  to  the  senses,  and  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  during  its  employment  to  fumigate  vessels. 

Chlorin  gas  has  a  strong  bleaching  action  upon  textile  fabrics,  and 
for  this  reason  can  not  be  used  in  many  situations. 

Sulphur  dioxid  also  has  a  bleaching  effect  upon  textiles,  but  less 
marked  than  that  of  chlorin,  and  ordinarily  it  is  not  noticeable  w  ith 
the  small  percentage  of  the  gas  it  is  necessary  to  use.  On  the  whole, 
this  gas  has  many  advantages  as  a  fumigator  and  disinfectant.  It  is 
used  also  as  a  fire  extinguisher  on  board  vessels.  Special  furnaces  for 
generating  the  gas  and  forcing  it  into  the  compartments  of  ships  and 
buildings  are  on  the  market,  and  many  steamships  and  docks  are 
Tinw  iitt('(l  \\]\]]  tilt'  ii<MT--;u'v  apparatus. 

RAT  VIRUSES. 

Several  microorganisms,  or  bacteria,  found  originally  in  diseased 
rats  or  mice,  have  been  exploited  for  destroying  rats.  A  numl)er  of 
the.se  so-called  rat  viruses  are  on  the  American  market.  The  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  have  nuide  careful  invevStigations  and  practical 
tests  of  these  viruses,  mostly  with  negative  results.  The  cultures 
tested  by  the  Biological  Survey  have  not  proved  satisfact<u'y. 

The  chief  defects  to  be  overcome  before  the  cultures  can  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use  are : 
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1.  The  virulence  is  not  great  enough  to  kill  a  sufficiently  high  per- 
centage of  rats  that  eat  food  containing  the  microorganisms. 

2.  The  virulence  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  cultures.  The}^  de- 
teriorate in  warm  weather  and  in  bright  sunlight. 

3.  The  diseases  resulting  from  the  microorganisms  are  not  con- 
tagious and  do  not  spread  by  contact  of  diseased  with  healthy 
animals. 

4.  The  comparative  cost  of  the  cultures  is  too  great  for  general  use. 
Since  they  have  no  advantages  over  the  common  poisons,  except  that 
they  are  usually  harmless  to  man  and  other  animals,  they  should  be 
equally  cheap :  but  their  actual  cost  is  much  gi-eater.  Moreover,  con- 
sidering the  skill  and  care  necessary  in  their  preparation,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  cost  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  does  not  prepare,  use, 
or  recommend  the  use  of  rat  viruses. 

NATURAL  ENEmES  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  of  rats  and  mice  are  the  larger  hawks 
and  owls,  skunks,  foxes,  coyotes,  weasels,  minks,,  dogs,  cats,  and 
ferrets. 

Probably  the  greatest  factor  in  the  increase  of  rats,  mice,  and  other 
destructive  rodents  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  persistent  kill- 
ing off  of  the  birds  and  mammals  that  prey  upon  them.  Animals  that 
on  the  whole  are  decidedly  beneficial,  since  they  subsist  upon  harmful 
insects  and  rodents,  are  habitually  destroyed  by  some  farmers  and 
sportsmen  because  they  occasionally  kill  a  chicken  or  a  game  bird. 

The  value  of  carnivorous  mammals  and  the  larger  birds  of  prey  in 
destroying  rats  and  mice  should  be  more  fully  recognized,  especially 
by  the  farmer  and  the  game  preserver.  Rats  actually  destroy  more 
poultry  and  game,  both  eggs  and  young  chicks,  than  all  the  birds  and 
wild  mammals  combined :  yet  some  of  their  enemies  among  our  most 
useful  birds  of  prey  and  carnivorous  mammals  are  persecuted  almost 
to  the  point  of  extinction.  An  enlightened  public  sentiment  should 
cause  the  repeal  of  all  bounties  on  these  animals  and  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  majority  of  them. 

ORGANIZED  EFFORTS  TO  DESTROY  RATS. 

The  necessity  of  cooperation  and  organization  in  the  work  of  rat 
destruction  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  destroy  all  the  animals 
on  the  premises  of  a  single  farmer  in  a  community  has  little  perma- 
nent value,  since  they  are  soon  replaced  from  near-by  farms.  If, 
however,  the  farmers  of  an  entire  township  or  county  unite  in  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  rats,  much  more  lasting  results  may  be  attained.  If  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  such  organized  efforts  are  very  effective. 
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COMMUNITY  EFFORTS. 

Cooperative  efforts  to  destroy  rats  have  taken  various  forms  ia 
different  localities.  In  cities,  municipal  employees  have  occasionally 
been  set  at  work  hunting  rats  from  their  retreats,  with  at  least  tem- 
porary benefit  to  the  community.  Thus,  in  1004.  at  Folkestone.  Eng- 
land, a  town  of  about  25,000  inhal)itants,  the  (  (Upoi-ition  (•IIlI•l'>^•^'^-. 
helped  by  dogs,  in  three  days  kille<l  1,645  rat- 

Side  hunts  in  which  mts  are  the  only  animals  tiiat  count  in  ihe 
contest  have  sometimes  been  organized  and  successfidly  carried  out. 
At  New  Burlington,  Ohio,  a  rat  hunt  took  place  some  years  ago  in 
which  each  of  the  two  sides  killed  over  8,000  rats,  the  beaten  party 
serving  a  banquet  to  the  winners. 

There  is  danger  that  organized  rat  hunts  will  be  followed  by  long 
intervals  of  indifference  and  inaction.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
offering  prizes  covering  a  definite  period  of  effort.  Such  prizes 
accomplish  more  than  municipal  bounties,  because  they  secure  a 
friendly  rivalry  which  stimulates  the  contestants  to  do  their  utmost 
to  win. 

In  England  and  some  of  its  colonies  contests  for  prizes  have  been 
organized  to  promote  the  destruction  of  the  English,  or  house,  spar- 
row, but  many  of  the  so-called  sparrow  clubs  are  really  sparrow  and 
rat  clubs,  for  the  destruction  of  both  pests  is  the  avowed  obje<?t  of 
the  organizations.  A  sparrow  club  in  Kent,  England,  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  28.000  sparrows  and  16,000  rats  in  three  seasons 
by  the  annual  expenditure  of  but  £6  ($29.20)  in  prize  money.  Had 
ordinary  bounties  been  paid  for  this  destruction,  the  tax  on  the  com- 
nuuiity  would  have  been  about  £250  (over  $1,200). 

Many  organizations  already  formed  should  be  interested  in  de- 
stroying rats.  Boards  of  trade,  civic  societies,  and  citizens'  asso- 
ciations in  towns  and  farmers'  and  women's  clubs  in  rural  communi- 
ties will  find  the  subject  of  great  importance.  Women's  municipal 
leagues  in  several  large  cities  already  have  taken  up  the  matter. 
The  league  in  Baltimore  recently  secured  appropriations  of  funds 
for  expenditure  in  fighting  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  rats.  The  league 
in  Boston  during  the  past  year,  supported  by  voluntan'  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose,  made  a  highly  creditable  educatioiuil  cam- 
paign against  rats.  Boys'  corn  clubs,  the  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  and 
similar  organizations  could  do  excellent  work  in  rat  campaigns. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  AID. 

To  secure  permanent  results  any  general  campaign  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  rats  must  aim  at  huilJing  fh^'  aniiwth  out  of  sht'lter  ami  food. 
Building  reforms  depend  on  municipal  ordinances  and  Icuisliitive 
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enactments.  The  recent  plague  eradication  work  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Xew  Orleans, 
and  at  various  places  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  required  such  ordi- 
nances and  laws  as  well  as  financial  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work. 
The  campaign  of  Danish  and  Swedish  organizations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats  had  the  help  of  governmental  appropriations.  The  leg- 
islatures of  California,  Texas.  Indiana,  and  Hawaii  have  in  recent 
years  passed  laws  or  made  appropriations  to  aid  in  rat  riddance.  It  is 
probable  that  well-organized  efforts  of  commmiities  would  soon  win 
legislative  support  evervwhere.  Communities  should  not  postpone 
efforts,  however,  while  waiting  for  legislative  cooperation,  but  should 
at  once  organize  and  begin  repressive  operations.  AVlierever  health 
is  threatened  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States  can  co- 
operate, and  where  crops  and  other  products  are  endangered  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
ready  to  assist  by  advice  and  in  demonstration  of  methods. 

IMPORTANT  REPRESSIVE  MEASURES. 

The  measures  needed  for  repressing  and  eliminating  rats  and  mice 
include  the  following: 

1.  The  requirement  that  all  new  buildings  erected  shall  be  made 
rat -proof  imder  competent  inspection. 

2.  That  all  existing  rat-proof  buildings  shall  be  closed  against  rats 
and  mice  by  having  all  openings  accessible  to  the  animals,  from 
foundation  to  roof,  closed  or  screened  by  door,  window,  grating,  or 
meshed  wire  netting. 

3.  That  all  buildings  not  of  rat-proof  construction  shall  be  made  so 
by  remodeling,  by  the  use  of  materials  that  may  not  be  pierced  by 
rats,  or  by  elevation. 

4.  The  protection  of  our  native  hawks,  owls;  and  smaller  preda- 
tory mammals — the  natural  enemies  of  rats. 

5.  Greater  cleanliness  about  markets,  grocery  stores,  warehouses, 
courts,  alleys,  stables,  and  vacant  lots  in  cities  and  villages,  and  like 
care  on  farms  and  suburban  premises.  This  includes  the  storage  of 
waste  and  garbage  in  tightly  covered  vessels  and  the  prompt  dis- 
posal of  it  each  day. 

6.  Care  in  the  construction  of  drains  and  sewei^,  so  as  not  to  pro- 
vide entrance  and  retreat  for  rats.  Old  brick  sewers  in  cities  should 
be  replaced  by  concrete  or  tile. 

7.  The  early  threshing  and  marketing  of  grains  on  farms,  so  that 
stacks  and  mows  shall  not  furnish  harborage  and  food  for  rats. 

8.  Removal  of  outlying  straw  stacks  and  piles  of  trash  or  lumber 
that  harbor  rats  in  fields  and  vacant  lots. 
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9.  The  keeping  of  provisions,  seed  grain,  and  foodstulFs  in  rat- 
proof  contaijiers. 

10.  Keeping  effective  rat  dogs,  especially  on  farms  and  in  city 
warehouses. 

11.  The  systematic  destruction  of  rats,  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  by  {a)  trapping,  (b)  poisoning,  and  (c)  organized  hunts. 

12.  The  organization  of  clubs  and  other  societies  for  systematic 
warfare  against  rats. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE RELATING  TO  NOXIOUS  MAMMALS. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION. 

How  to  Destroy  Rats.    (Farmers"  Bulletin  369.) 

The  Common  ;Mole  of  Eastern  Unitetl  States.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  583.) 
Field  Mice  as  Farm  and  Orchard  I'ests.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  670.) 
Cottontail  Rabbits  in  Relation  to  Trees  and  Farm  Crops.    (Farmers'  Bulletin 
702.) 

Trapping  Moles  and  Utilizing  Their  Skins.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  832.) 
Destroying  Rodent  Pests  on  the  Farm.    ( Separate  708,  Yearbook  for  1916. ) 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS,  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

Harmful  and  Beneficial  Mammals  of  the  Arid  Interior,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Carson  and  Humboldt  Valleys,  Nevada.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  335.) 
Price  5  cents. 

The  Nevada  Mouse  Plague  of  1907-8.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  352.)    Price  5  cents. 

Some  Common  Mammals  of  Western  Montana  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and 
Spotted  Fever.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  484.)    Price  5  cents. 

Danger  of  Introducing  Noxious  Animals  and  Birds.  (Separate  132,  Yearbook 
1898.)    Price  5  cents. 

Meadow  Mice  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  ( Separate  388,  Year- 
book 1905.)    Price  5  cents. 

Mouse  Plagues.  Their  Control  and  Prevention.  (Separate  482,  Yearbook  1908.) 
Price  —  cents. 

Use  of  Poisons  for  Destroying  Noxious  Mammals.    (Separate  491,  Yearbook 

1908.)    Price  5  cents. 
Pocket  Gophers  as  Enemies  of  Trees.    (Separate  506,  Yearbook  1909.)  Price 

5  cents. 

The  Jack  Rabbits  of  the  United  States.  (Biological  Survey  Bulletin  8.)  Price 
10  cents. 

Economic  Study  of  Field  Mice,  genus  Microtus.  (Biological  Survey  Bulletin  31.) 
Price  15  cents. 

The  Brown  Rat  in  the  United  States.  (Biological  Survey  Bulletin  33.)  Price 
15  cents. 

Directions  for  the  Destruction  of  Wolves  and  Coyotes.  (Biological  Survey  Cir- 
cular 55.)    Price  5  cents. 

The  California  Ground  Squirrel.  (Biological  Survey  Circular  76.)  Price  5 
cents. 

Seed-eating  Mammals  in  Relation  to  Reforestation.  (Biological  Survey  Cir- 
cular 78.)    Price  5  cents. 

Mammals  of  Bitterroot  Valley,  Montana,  in  Their  Relation  to  Spotted  Fever. 
(Biological  Survey  Circular  82.)    Price  5  cents. 
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OF  THE  APPROXIMATELY  500  species  of  fleas  known 
to  exist,  less  than  one  dozen  are  of  special  interest  as 
pests  to  man  and  domestic  animals,  but  any  individual  of 
one  of  these  few  species,  when  bent  upon  satisfying  its 
appetite,  fully  occupies  the  attention  of  its  chosen  host. 

The  human  flea,  dog  flea,  cat  flea,  sticktight  flea  or  chicken 
flea,  and  the  rat  fleas  (which  carry  the  bubonic  plague),  are 
the  principal  species  that  annoy  man  and  domestic  animals 
in  the  United  States. 

The  main  steps  in  control,  as  described  in  this  bulletin, 
are  the  elimination  of  breeding  places  and  the  destruction 
of  fleas  on  the  infested  animals.  If  breeding  places  receive 
proper  attention  the  premises  often  will  be  cleared  of  fleas, 
even  though  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  animals 
themselves. 

Fleas  breed  in  greatest  numbers  in  accumulations  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  protected  from  wind  and  rain,  but 
at  the  same  time  furnished  with  shade  and  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture.  All  live  stock  should  be  prevented  from  going 
beneath  buildings,  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  carefully 
cleaned  up,  and  the  ground  where  the  immature  fleas  are 
developing  covered  with  salt  and  thoroughly  wet  down. 
House  infestations  may  be  prevented  by  eliminating  pet 
animals  and  applying  gasoline  to  the  floors  after  all  rugs 
have  been  removed  and  the  floors  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water.  Washing  pet  animals  in  a  comparatively 
weak  solution  of  saponified  creosote  or  kerosene  emulsion 
will  destroy  the  fleas  upon  them. 


Cont'^!  m  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 

HOWARD,  Chief 
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LEAS  AFFECT  US  IX  TWO  WAYS:  First,  as  disease 


JL  carriers,  and,  second,  as  parasites  or  annoycrs  of  man  and 
animals.  The  dread  bubonic  plague  has  been  found  to  be  trans- 
mitted largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  agency  of  these  insects. 
A  disease  known  as  infantile  kala  azar,  occurring  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  probably  also  transmitted  by 
them,  and  a  species  of  tapeworm  which  infests  dogs  and  occasionally 
people  has  been  found  to  pass  at  least  one  stage  in  the  dog  flea  and 
then  to  gain  entrance  to  a  new  host  by  the  swallowing  of  crushed 
or  living  fleas.  The  recent  war,  with  its  movement  of  vasi  bodies 
of  troops  between  various  parts  of  the  world,  had  its  attendant 
danger  of  spreading  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dangers 
along  this  line  are  just  as  acute  now,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  various  countries. 

Aside  from  the  transmission  of  diseases  fleas  are  of  considerable 
importance  as  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  In  many  instances  they 
have  been  known  to  render  houses  uninhabitable  for  a  time,  and  cer- 
tain species  cause  considerable  loss  among  poultry  as  well  as  an- 
noyance to  other  animals. 


Fleas  are  of  many  kinds.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  of  no  im- 
portance to  man,  as  they  feed  on  various  wild  birds  and  mammals. 
Nearly  all  species  have  some  one  host  upon  which  they  prefer  to  live, 
but  they  may  feed  upon  other  animals  and  often  thrive  upon  them. 
For  example,  the  dog  fle<i  (fig.  1)*  normally  feeds  on  dogs  and  cats, 

» The  fleas  mentioned  In  this  bulletin  are  known  scientifically  as  follows:  Dor  flea, 
CtenocephaluH  cnniM  ('urtis;  cat  flea,  Ctenoccphalu«  fcUg  Bouch<':  human  flea.  Pulrx  irri- 
tans  L.  ;  rat  fleas,  Xenopaylla  cheopis  Roth,  (the  Indian  rat  flea  I.  Crratophyttu*  /a»riatu* 
Bosc.  (the  European  rat  flea),  and  others:  rhiKoe.  DermntophUuM  pmetrans  L.  :  sticktight 
or  chicken  flea,  Echidnophaga  gallinaceut  Westw. 
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but  when  excessively  numerous  may  prove  a  troublesome  pest  to  man : 
the  human  flea  normally  attacks  man.  but  may  be  foimd  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  animals:  rat  fleas,  in  the  absence  of  their  usual  hosts, 
will  bite  man,  and  these  fleas  are  the  ones  ordinarily  responsible  for 
the  inoculation  of  man  with  bubonic  plague. 

Fleas  of  different  sp>ecies  vary  markedly  in  the  intimacy  with 
which  they  are  associated  with  their  hosts.  Some  kinds  remain  upon 
host  animals  practically  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the  chigoe  flea  nor- 
mally buries  itself  in  the  skin  of  the  host  and  there  develops  its 
eggs  and  dies.  The  sticktight  flea,  or  chicken  flea,  has  the  habit 
of  intimate  association  with  the  host,  but  does  not  bury  itself  in 
the  flesh  of  the  animal.    Dog  fleas  ordinarily  remain  upon  the 

domestic  animals 
almost  continuously 
throughout  their 
existence,  but  are 
not  attached  and 
feed  only  at  inter- 
vals. The  human 
flea  remains  upon 
man  but  little,  be- 
ing elsewhere  the 
greater  portion  of 
the  time. 

The  life  of  the 
flea  has  four  dis- 
tinct stages,  as  is 
the  case  with  many 
other  insects;  these 

Fig.  1. — The  dog  flea:  a.  Egg;  5,  larva  in  cocoon:  c,  pnpa:  StageS  are  tne  egg, 
<f,  adnlt.  b,  c,  d.  Much  enlarged ;  a,  more  enlarged,  larva  pupa  and 
(Howard.)  .  ^    ^  * 

adult. 

A  niunber  of  eggs  are  deposited  by  each  adult  female  flea.  The 
egg  laying,  alternated  with  feeding,  extends  over  a  considerable  time. 
In  most  cases  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  fleas  while  the  latter  are 
on  the  animal  host,  but  as  they  usually  are  not  cemented  to  the  hair 
or  feathers  they  fall  out  in  the  nest  or  resting  place  of  the  animal. 
The  eggs  are  cream-colored  or  white  and  ovoid.  Large  nmnbei^s  of 
them  often  may  be  seen  on  mats  or  cushions  upon  which  infested  dogs 
or  cats  sleep.  Especially  are  they  easily  observed  when  on  dark- 
colored  cloths.  Hatching  usually  takes  place  from  '2  to  12  day-  after 
deposition. 

The  larva  when  first  hatched  is  wliitish.  very  minute,  and  quite 
active.  (See  fig.  2,  larva  of  European  rat  flea.)  In  this  stage  fleas 
are  not  parasitic.  They  depend  upon  various  animal  and  vegetable 
debris,  including  the  excrement  of  the  adult  fleas,  for  food.  During 
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tlu'ir  growth  tlic  skin  is  slietl  twict',  and  bt'twtM'n  four  days 
and  several  months  after  hatching  a  silken  c(X'oon  is  spun,  and  in 
this  the  larva  transforms  to  the  pupa  or  resting  stage. 

The  insect  remains  within  the  cocm^n  for  a  period  which  may  r:iii«:(! 
from  three  days  to  more  tiian  a  year. 

The  complete  life  cycle  of  members  of  this  group  of  insects  may  be 
passed  in  as  short  a  period  as  17  days.  l)ut  durin«r  c(K)1  weather  or 
under  adverse  conditicms  the  total  period  from  egg  to  adult  may 
extend  considerably  over  a  year. 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  ADULT. 

The  length  of  life  of  the  mature  flea  varies  much  as  between  differ- 
ent species  and  under  different  atmospheric  conditions.  During  hot, 
dry  weather,  and  when  no  animals  upon  which  to  feed  are  present, 
the  duration  of  life  may  be  ex- 
tremely short — from  two  to  five 
da^'s.  When  allowed  to  feed  on 
blood,  which  is  the  only  food 

taken  bv  the  adults,  they  mav  live  2.— The  European  rat  flea  :  I^rrfc 

"  ^1^1'^'  fJreatly  enlargwl. 

from  a  month  to  almost  a  year. 

During  summer  probably  the  average  longevity  of  the  human  flea 
without  food  is  about  two  months,  of  the  dog  flea  somewhat  less, 
and  of  the  sticktight  flea  still  less. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  FLEAS,  WITH  RELATION  TO  SEASON,  CLIMATE, 
AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  nearly  all  fleas  pass  the 
winter  in  the  immature  stages,  while  in  the  more  southern  latitudes 
some  of  them  are  present  on  hosts  throughout  the  winter  months.  In 
general,  however,  these  insects  are  never  as  al)undant  during  winter 
and  spring  as  they  are  in  summer  and  fall.  In  the  extreme  Southern 
States  this  is  not  always  true,  as  much  trouble  from  the  human,  dog, 
and  sticktight  fleas  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  when  rains  were  frequent  and  the  humidity  high. 

Rainfall  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  have  much 
to  do  with  flea  breeding.  As  a  rule  rainy  summers  are  productive  of 
outbreaks  of  fleas,  and  extremely  hot,  dry  weather  tends  to  check 
their  breeding.  The  larva  and  pupa  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  for  successful  development,  and  the  adults  live  longer  when 
a  proper  degree  of  moisture  is  present.  It  would  Ik?  erroneous,  how- 
ever, to  infer  from  this  that  fleas  re(|uire  \ery  moist  places  in  which 
to  hreed;  in  fact  excessive  moisture  in  the  breeding  places  is  as  det- 
rimental as  is  excessive  dryness.  This  sensitiveness  to  excessive  mois- 
ture can  be  utilized  in  remedial  work,  as  will  be  pointed  out  laU'r. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  fleas  occur  in  greatest  abundmnce  in 
sandj  regi€»&  Tbis  is  explained  by  the  &cl  that  sand  maintains 
moisture  more  raiifcMrmlT,  and  thus  permits  the  immature  stages  of 
the  flea,  to  develop  with  greater  success.  The  sand  also  offers  some 
protection  to  the  adnlts  and  raiders  heavy  rains  less  destnictiTe  to 
all  stages  of  the  flem  present  on  the  soiL 

FLE-\S  AS  PESTS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 

f  greatest  importance  as  a  household  pest. 
I  T„   rought  to  the  attmticm  of  the  Bureau  of 

Entomcdogy  in  which  houses,  par- 
ticnlarlT  those  vacated  for  some 
time  during  the  summer  mnnths^ 
have  been  found  to  be  literally 
overrun  by  the  pests:. 

In  portions  of  the  South  and 
West  the  human  flea  (title-page 
Ulustration  and  fig.  3)  is  the  one 
primarify  r^ponsihle  for  house 
infestati<m&  Although  the  host 
relati<Mt^p  of  these  two  species 
is  somewhat  different,  the  same 
methods  of  ocmtrol  are  applicable, 
:he  most  part,  to  both.  When 
aratively  small  numbers  of 
are  found  on  people  in 
houses,  breeding  places  should  be 
so::^::^  o\^z  of  doors  in  sheds  or  bams  frequented  by  dogs  and  cats, 
especially  if  the  house  is  kept  dean  and  animals  do  not  frequoit  it. 

The  o(mditi<Mis  which  give  rise  to  severe  outbreaks  in  houses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  dog  or  cat  fleas,  are  usually  these:  Pet 
dogs  or  cats  are  kept  about  the  housdmld  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  great  numbers  of  eggs  are  deposited  upon  them  by  the 
fleas.  These  eggs  are  scattered  about  the  floors  and  soon  hatch  into 
minute  maggots  which  feed  upon  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
under  carpets  and  mattings  and  in  cracks.  During  this  time  the 
house  may  have  been  closed  up  during  a  Tacaticm  period  and  the 
breeding  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  so  that  at  about  the  time 
the  occupants  return  the  fleas  have  reached  the  adult  stage.  In  the 
absence  of  other  hosts  they  are  exceedingly  hungry  and  ready  to 
attack  man  or  any  animals  which  are  aoceEsible. 

»  Howd.  L.  O.  H«ne  Fltems.  U.  SL  Dept.  Agr.  Bmr.  Bnt.  Or.  108w  4  pl.  2  «g«.  11, 
1909L 
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Some  iniestatioDs  of  readeooes  eome  from  breeding  places  hfnwilh 
the  houses.  The  fleas  in  these  cases  osoaUy  are  fumislied  bj  straj 
animals  which  sleep  under  the  buildings^  The  immature  stages  de- 
velop in  the  sccumuladon  of  dost  and  Tcgetable  matter  in  the  beds 
of  these  animals.  Instances  are  not  micommon  in  which  such  infesta- 
tions have  extended  to  lawns,  barnyards,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
premises,  although  as  a  rule  the  center  of  infestation  is  in  some  one 
definite  place  frequented  by  animals^ 

The  infestations  of  the  human  flea  are  osoallj  less  severe  than  in 
the  extreme  cases  above  mentioned,  and  the  breeding  places  often  are 
more  widely  extended. 

A  number  of  instances  in  the  Southern  and  Central  Western  States 
have  come  to  notice  in  which  hogs  appear  to  have  been  the  souroe 
of  gross  infestations  by  the  human  flea.  The  adult  fleas  feed  on  the 
hogs  and  breeding  takes  place  in  the  beds  of  these  animals.  In  some 
instances  the  source  of  infestation  is  in  the  hog  runs,  but  more  usuaUy 
it  is  derived  from  hogs  sleeping  under  houses  or  in  bam& 

FLEAS  INJURIOUS  TO  POULTRY  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

Fortunately  the  higher  domestic  animals  are  comparatively  free 
from  flea  attacks.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  seldom  seriously 
annoyed,  although  a  few  instances  have  been  noted  in  which  the 
sticktigfat  flea  infested  horses,  and  mules  and  horses  are  sometimes 
worried  considerably  by  the  human  flea  and  may  refuse  to  stay  in 
infested  bams  even  long  enough  to  eat.  Hogs  are  infested  to  some 
extent,  but  seldom  heavily  enough  to  do  any  great  damage. 

THE  SnCKTIGHT  FL£A. 

The  sticktight  flea,  or  southern  chicken  flea  (figs.  -Lb),  probably  is 
the  most  important  of  our  live-stock  infesting  species.  This  form 
attacks  a  number  of  different  hosts,  including  poultry,  dogs.  cats,  and 
some  wild  animals.  As  has  been  stated,  the  adult  fleas  remain  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  attached  to  the  host  animal.  On  dogs 
and  cats  they  are  largely  found  on  the  ears,  particularly  along  the 
edges.  In  the  case  of  poultry  infestations  fleas  are  most  coomion  oo 
the  heads  of  the  hosts,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  groups  or  patches. 
This  habit  of  attaching  in  clusters  seems  to  be  well  marked,  and  an 
infested  fowl  often  may  be  recognized  at  a  considerable  distance  by 
the  dark  flea-covered  areas  about  the  eyes,  comb,  and  wattles.  Figure 
4  illustrates  the  usual  mode  of  infestation  on  a  chicken's  head,  and 
figure  5  shows  one  of  the  fleas  much  enlarged.  When  the  fleas  are 
excessively  abundant  they  may  be  found  in  sir  iVir  '  «  ^  tV#. 
neck  and  various  parts  of  the  body. 

This  flea  is  most  common  and  is  of  greatest  imporiiiiivc  lu  liie 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  It  has  been  reported  as  injurioos 
to  poultry  as  far  north  as  Kansas.  The  injury  is  most  marked  in 
young  chickens,  which  when  fairly  heavily  infested  often  die  quickly. 
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Older  fowls  are  more  resistant,  but  have  been  known  to  succumb  to 
very  heavy  infestations;  and  certainly  the  tleas  materially  reduce 
the  egg  production,  retard  the  gi'owth  of  fowls,  and  diminish  their 
size. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  adult  flea  while  it  is  attached  to 
the  host.  They  fall  to  the  gi'ound  under  the  roost  in  chicken  houses 
or  under  sheds  frequented  by  the  poultry  and  there  continue  to 
develop.  When  dogs  and  cats  are  infested,  the  immature  stages 
develop  largely  in  the  material  used  by  them  for  beds.  They  require 
comparatively  dry  material  in  which  to  breed,  but  a  large  amount 
of  air  moisture  is  favorable  to  them.  Adults  of  this  species  continue 
to  emerge  from  infested  trash  for  four  or  five  months  after  all  hosts 
have  been  removed;  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  chicken 


Fig.  4. — Head  of  rooster  infested  with  Fig.  5. — The  sticktight  flea  :  Adult 

the  sticktlght  flea.   Reduced.  female.    Much  enlarged. 


houses  may  still  have  many  fleas  in  them  after  being  unused  for 
considerable  periods. 

A  few  other  species  of  fleas  are  occasionally  found  in  poultry 
houses.  Some  of  these  may  be  normally  bird-infesting  species,  while 
others  are  at  home  in  the  houses  of  domestic  poultry.  Infestations 
by  these  fleas  have  been  reported  from  several  places  in  the  North- 
ern States,  particularly  in  the  Northwest.  The  presence  of  the  fleas 
is  usually  first  detected  by  persons  entering  chicken  houses  and 
being  attacked  by  them.  These  fleas  do  not  remain  attached  to  the 
host  continuously  as  does  the  sticktight  flea.  They  are  seldom  of 
any  great  importance  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  methods  out- 
lined on  pages  10-14. 

DOG  AND  CAT  FLEAS. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  infested  by  two  very  closely  related  species  of 
fleas,^  and  these  appear  to  feed  more  or  less  interchangeably  on  the  two 

^  The  cat  flea  is  known  scientifically  as  Ctenocephalus  felis  Bouche  and  the  dog  flea  as 
Ctenocephalus  canis  Curtis.  The  human  flea  also  is  not  uncommonly  found  on  dogs  and 
oats. 
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1.^^  — T  TIT  nmiriiMiIlT  m  ■■■       iKhii  ■■Miti  ll~kiAetkrT 


mho  responsible  for  the  imfetatiGB  at  do^  bj  upev< 
injuj  sreJBK  to  be  rare   In  tke  case  of  Talnble  do^  mad 
cTcr^  h  k  oftn  dednble  to  rid  thn  of  fleas,  and  m  all  g 

ur  doseh-  aasoaated  with  HttB  the  coatrol  of  the  leas 
is  of  boportaare.  As  wiD  be  am  br  cMpui^  %are  1 
with  figme  5  the  do^  flea  k  qaite  dtflereat  froaa  the  ^iWkiig^  §em. 
in  strvctoie  as  wefl  as  in  saa.  Thr  idafr'  iln  aiit  iiMiia  T***^*td  fff 
tiie  ho^  in  one  idacc^  boi  the  life  hfiiiitj  ia  Mot  wtlf 
thatof  tiiestickto^  flea.  Breeding  takes  place  in 
insitiiatka^occiiiHedbjr  Aehoet  aniank.  llr.TlMdoae 
workii^  with  the  dog  flea  at  Wa^iagloA.  D.  the  life 

from  tgg  to  adult  to  be  mipleted  within  17  to  37  dajs.   It  a 
seen  diat  a  great  noniber  of  fleas  ma^ii  be 
an  mmtiupied  house  in  a  cowparatiTetT  dbort 

Both  of  these  species  have  a  xrrj  wid 
in  practicaDr  all  parts  of  the  world  where  doe?  and  cat?  are 


THB  KELAT10X  OF  FT  EVS  TO  BOWXIC  PLAGCZ. 


Doling  recent  rears  bdbonie  piagae 
United  States  on  bodi  ^  Pacific  and  Gnlf 
in  CaHfbraia  has  possted  for  a  aaaJii  ■  of 
hdd  in  check  thraagh  Ae  cAwts  cf  «he  PyiAr  Health 
*he  State  board  of  health.   The  diseKe  anand  San  Fi 
onlr  persisted  antong  the  rats,  bat 
sqirirrek  in  the  ronties  adjacent  to  San  Franceco  Baj. 

Daring  the  rear  1914  the  disease  broke  oaa  in  \>w  OrleaK.  bat 
^rict  qoaiantine  aeA^e^  and  an  cnesgetir  caiq»^  agaut  the 
rats'  hqit  the  malfi'?^  fr^^  'spreading  and  fivted  the  naBber  of 
human  cases. 

Widi  tiie  rednction  in  nantbers  of  rats  and  sice  ^eie  t^  a 
respcndinglT  great  deneaae  in  the  nannbeis  of  the  species  of 
which  infest  them  and  which  maj  plar  a  part  in 
plagncL  The  cleaning  np  of  the  bveedng  places  of  rats  and  the  de- 
of  their  nests  wiD  acconplidh  the  extenimtian  of  a  lai^ 
of  fleas  in  the  ianatare  stages. 

in  districts  whefe  plagne  occnrs  aBH^  the  graand 
amber  that  theie  K  da^er  of  mfection  froB  the 
bites  of  fleas  which  infest  these 
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MEANS  OF  REPRESSION. 

Certain  general  principles  regarding  the  control  of  fleas  are  ap- 
plicable to  nearly  all  species,  but  some  modifications  of  the  methods 
employed  are  necessary  for  different  species,  and  under  the  different 
conditions  in  which  they  exist. 

REMEDIES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  INFESTATIONS. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  dog  flea  and  the  himian  flea  are  the 
two  most  important  species  invading  the  habitations  of  man.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  adult  fleas  feed  more  or  less  on 
cats  and  dogs*  and  that  the  immature  stages  develop  in  the  cracks 
of  floors  and  beneath  houses.  It  therefore  is  apparent  at  once  that 
two  steps  are  necessary  to  cope  with  the  pest:  (1)  The  destruction 
on  the  host  of  the  adults  which  are  producing  the  eggs,  and  ('2) 
the  clearing  out  of  the  immature  stages  which  are  breeding  in  or 
under  the  house. 

HOW  TO  KILL  FLEAS  ON  CATS.  DOGS.  ANT)  HOGS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  killing  fleas  on  cats  and 
dogs  is  to  wash  the  animals  thoroughly  in  a  tub  containing  the 
proper  proportion  of  a  saponified  coal-tar  creosote  preparation,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  on  the  market,  known  as  "stock  dips/' 
etc.  The  animal  should  be  scrubbed  thoroughly,  special  precaution 
being  taken  that  the  fleas  on  the  head  are  well  soaked,  as  many  rush 
there  to  get  away  from  the  parts  that  are  covered  with  the  solution. 
After  the  animal  has  been  in  the  bath  for  about  5  or  10  minutes 
it  may  be  removed  and  allowed  to  dry.  In  the  case  of  cats,  especially 
if  tender  skinned,  the  preparation  should  be  washed  out  of  the  fur 
with  soap  and  warm  water  soon  after  the  animal  is  taken  out  of 
the  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  all  fleas  present,  this  washing 
cleanses  and  deodorizes  the  fur  and  also  aids  in  the  healiag  of  any 
wounds  which  are  present. 

The  thorough  washing  of  infested  animals  in  kerosene  emulsion 
is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  method  of  destroying  fleas.  Five  gallons 
of  this  emulsion  may  be  made  by  dissolving  2  ounces  of  washing 
soap  in  1  quart  of  hot  water  and  when  brought  to  a  boil  removing 
it  from  the  fire  and  adding  2^  piuts  of  kerosene.  The  mixture  should 
be  agitated  violently  with  an  egg-beater  or  something  of  the  sort. 
This  should  result  in  a  milky  mass  from  which  the  oil  does  not 
separate.  Water  is  then  added  to  make  5  gallons.  Free  kerosene 
will  bum  animals,  and  if  any  separates  out  the  mixture  should  be 
reheated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  spilling  it  on  the  fire  or  boil- 
ing it  over,  and  then  it  shoidd  be  beaten  again. 
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Other  methods  of  destroying  fleas  on  cats  and  dogs  have  been 
recommended.  Among  these  the  careful  rubbing  into  the  hair  of 
pK)wdered  naphthalene  or  moth  balls  has  been  found  effective.  Pyre- 
thrum  or  Persian  insect  powder  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Both  of 
these  materials  stupefj'  the  insects  and  cause  them  to  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  hair  or  actually  drop  out.  The  animals  should  be 
treated  on  papers  spread  on  the  floor  and  the  insects  burned  after 
the  dusting  is  completed. 

Recent  experiments  with  the  use  of  the  powdered  roots  of  certain 
tropical  plants  known  as  derris  indicate  that  this  drug  when  fresh  is 
exceedingh-  effective  in  destroying  fleas  on  animals.  All  fleas  on  a 
dog  will  l>e  destroyed  by  one  application  of  1  gram  or  alx>ut  three- 
fourths  of  a  level  teasjKX)nful  of  the  powder.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
material  be  mixed  at  the  time  it  is  used  with  two  parts  of  flour  or 
cornstarch  and  dusted  into  the  hair  of  the  animal,  especially  along 
the  back  and  neck,  with  a  shaker. 

The  skin  of  cats  is  much  more  easily  injured  with  chemicals  than 
that  of  dogs:  hence,  any  preparation  used  should  be  weaker  when 
used  on  cats  than  on  dogs. 

Fleas  on  hogs  may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  animals  in  a  vat 
containing  one  of  the  creosote  dips  used  for  the  hog  louse  or  by 
sprinkling  crude  petroleum  on  them  when  they  are  eating. 

CONTROL  OF  HOSTS. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  infestation  of  houses,  it  is  important  that 
all  animals  be  kept  from  beneath  dwellings.  In  such  situations 
breeding  may  progress  rapidly,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  the 
breeding  places.  If  fleas  are  continuously  annoying  about  the  house- 
hold, it  is  often  desirable  not  to  admit  cats  and  dogs  at  all,  but  to 
provide  regular  sleeping  quarters  for  these  animals  out  of  doors 
and  prevent  flea  breeding  by  methods  suggested  in  the  following 
paragraph.  Stray  cats  and  dogs  should  not  be  encouraged  about 
the  premises.  In  towns  and  cities  the  enforcement  of  the  dog-tax 
law  and  the  destruction  of  all  untagged  animals  will  tend  greatly 
to  reduce  house  infestations.  It  is  also  desirable  to  keep  different 
kinds  of  animals  which  are  subject  to  flea  infestation  separated,  and 
care  should  be  exercised  that  infested  animals  are  not  brought  to 
clean  premises  and  that  infested  poultry  are  not  placed  with  a  clean 
flock. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  FLEAS  IN  IMMATURE  STAGES. 

Following  the  ridding  of  infested  animals  of  adult  fleas,  it  is 
impK)rtant  to  destroy  the  immature  fleas,  which  are  constantly  becom- 
ing full  grown  and  reinfesting  animals  and  annoying  man. 
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When  adult  fleas  are  very  numerous  it  is  advisable  to  kill  them 
before  proceeding  to  destroy  the  young.  Experiments  of  a  practical 
nature  prove  that  very  striking  results  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
spraying  of  an  infested  area,  whether  in  a  basement,  chicken  house, 
barn,  or  feed  lot,  with  creosote  oil.  A  light  spraying  kills  the  adult 
fleas  almost  instantly  and  apparently  has  some  destructive  effect  on 
the  immature  stages. 

Creosote  oil  is  derived  from  coal  tar  and  is  used  as  a  wood  pre- . 
servative.  It  is  comparatively  cheap,  retailing  at  about  50  cents  per 
gallon.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  generally  available  at  present  and  it 
is  somewhat  variable  in  composition,  especially'  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  tar  acids  present.  The  best  results  are  secured  with  a 
product  containing  from  12  to  20  per  cent  tar  acids.  Where  there  is 
grass  or  shrubbery  to  be  considered,  kerosene  emulsion  should  be 
substituted  for  the  creosote  oil,  which  will  kill  vegetation.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  not  to  strike  animals  directly  with  the  material, 
as  it  is  rather  caustic.  In  houses  the  use  of  flaked  naphthalene  as  de- 
scribed in  a  later  paragraph  will  permit  the  work  of  cleaning  to  pro- 
ceed without  annoyance  from  adult  fleas. 

In  household  infestations  usually  it  is  found  that  the  breeding 
takes  place  in  the  cracks  of  floors  or  beneath  carpets  or  in  rooms 
which  are  not  frequently  swept,  but  which  may  be  visited  by  pet  dogs 
and  cats.  The  carpets  and  rugs  should  be  removed,  the  floors  thor- 
oughly swept,  and  all  of  the  dust  thus  obtained  burned,  as  it  con- 
tains many  of  the  eggs  and  maggots  of  the  fleas.  Then  the  floor 
should  be  scrubbed  with  strong  soapsuds  or  sprinkled  with  gasoline, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  having  fires  about  during  the  procedure. 
After  the  floor  coverings  are  thoroughly  aired  and  beaten  they  may 
be  returned,  but  it  is  desirable  before  putting  them  down  to  sprinkle 
the  floor  with  naphthalene  crystals  or  pyrethrum  powder. 

In  flea-infested  regions  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  mat- 
tings and  carpets.  These  may  be  supplanted  by  rugs  or  oiled  floors, 
which  facilitate  frequent  sweeping  and  make  the  destruction  of  the 
immature  stages  easier  if  an  infestation  becomes  established. 

Among  other  methods  for  destroying  the  fleas  in  houses  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  tried  and  recommended :  Scatter  5  pounds  of  flake 
naphthalene  over  the  floor  of  an  infested  room  and  close  the  doors  and 
windows  tightly  for  24  hours.  After  this  period  the  naphthalene  may 
be  swept  into  another  room,  and  so  on,  thus  making  the  treatment  in- 
expensive. The  free  use  of  alum,  both  in  the  powdered  form  sprin- 
kled over  carpets  and  rugs  and  by  dipping  papers  in  an  alum  solu- 
tion and  placing  them  under  the  rugs,  is  said  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  The  fumigation  of  houses  with  sulphur  fumes  or  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  kills  all  fleas  present  and  in  addition  destroys  the  rats 
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and  mice.  When  sulphur  is  to  be  employed  the  infe,sted  building 
should  be  closed  up  tightly  and  the  material  used  at  the  rate  of 
4  pounds  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  spaee.  If  the  immature  Htagt^ 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  methods  mentioned.  -J  to  3  pounds  of  sul- 
phur per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
adults.  The  sulplnir  is  made  into  a  (^one-shaped  mass  in  a  gcHKl-sized 
pan  or  kettle  and  placed  in  a  larger  pan  containing  water  to  avoi<l 
danger  of  fire  from  the  heat  generated.  As  sulphur  will  not  burn 
readily  at  first  a  little  alcohol  is  poured  into  a  depression  made  in 
the  top  of  the  cone,  and  a  match  applied.  KucU  nnmi  should  have  a 
pan  of  sulphur,  and  the  rooms  should  be  kept  clos<'d  about  12  hours. 
As  the  gas  generated  from  burning  sulphur  cornxles  metals  and  in- 
jures plants,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  metal  objects  and  potted  plants 
before  fumigation.  It  is  not  advisable  for  anyone  to  undertake  the 
use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  without  obtaining  the  complete  direc- 
tions for  its  employment  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  (JOD,  entitled 
"  Hydrocyanic- Acid  Gas  Against  Household  Insects."  This  gas  Ls 
very  poisonous,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  destroying 
all  sorts  of  vermin  in  buildings. 

When  house  infestations  are  derived  from  fleas  which  breed  be- 
neath or  around  liouses,  the  first  step  is  to  clean  out  all  the  loos<* 
material  in  which  fleas  may  be  breeding  and  burn  it.  Then  connnon 
salt  should  be  scattered  about  and  thoroughly  wet  down.  A  second 
wetting  two  or  three  days  later  usually  will  accomplish  complete 
destruction,  but  if  tliis  is  not  found  sufficient,  (me  or  two  additional 
wettings  may  be  given.  Wliere  crude  petroleum  is  cheap  and  espe- 
cially where  water  can  not  l)e  applied  easily,  sprinkling  the  ground 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  this  oil  will  give  good  results.  The  free 
use  of  lime  on  the  cleaned  areas  also  apparently  destroys  many  im- 
mature fleas.  In  exceptional  cases  lawns  become  infested,  and  fleas 
breed  out  around  the  roots  of  the  grass.  It  is  impracticable  to  apply 
chemicals  in  such  situations,  but  much  may  be  done  to  check  the 
breeding  by  cutting  the  grass  exceedingly  short  and  thus  exposing 
the  young  fleas  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  will  usually  accomplish 
their  destruction.  In  certain  secti(ms  it  has  been  found  feasible  to 
destroy  flea  infestations  in  barns  and  hog  runs  by  diking  the  in- 
fested areas  and  pumping  water  in  so  as  to  flood  them  ciitirclN . 

TRAPPING  FLEAS. 

Following  the  treatment  of  host  animals  and  the  thorough  clean- 
ing up  of  the  premises,  as  has  been  outlined,  many  of  the  remaining 
adult  fleas  may  be  caught  by  the  use  of  traps. 

There  seems  to  be  some  virtue  in  the  use  of  lights  at  night  foi*  at- 
tracting the  adult  fleas.  A  small  lamp  set  in  a  pan  of  water  (X)vered 
with  a  film  of  kerosene  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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It  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  fleas  may  be  col- 
lected about  a  room  or  cellar  by  allowing  an  animal  such  as  a  guinea 
pig  or  cat  to  be  free  in  the  room.  The  fleas  thus  concentrated  on  the 
animal  may  be  destroyed  by  the  methods  mentioned  under  the  head- 
ing, "  How  to  kill  fleas  on  cats,  dogs,  and  hogs"  (p.  10).  In  districts 
where  the  plague  is  known  to  exist  and  it  is  desirable  to  catch  the  few 
fleas  about  the  premises,  this  method  is  of  some  value. 

ISOLATING  AND  REPELLING. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  greatest  horizontal  distance  fleas 
can  jump  is  about  13  inches,  and  they  can  not  jump  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  distance  vertically.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  prevent 
them  from  gaining  access  to  a  bed  by  placing  sticky  fly  paper  about 
13  inches  wide  on  the  floor  around  the  bed,  provided  fleas  are  not 
breeding  out  under  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  keep  fleas  out  by  placing 
the  legs  of  the  bed  in  pans  of  water  covered  with  a  film  of  kerosene, 
if  the  bedding  is  prevented  from  reaching  near  the  floor. 

Many  different  substances  have  been  advocated  as  repellents  for 
fleas.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  such  plants  as  pennyroyal 
and  boughs  and  chips  of  pine.  Naphthalene  crystals  and  pyrethrum 
have  also  been  employed  for  dusting  between  the  sheets  in  order  to 
repel  the  fleas  from  bedding,  and  these  substances,  as  well  as  oil  of 
pennyroyal  and  oil  of  tar.  may  be  used  about  the  household  to  drive 
out  the  fleas. 

It  should  he  home  in  mind  that  the  methods  of  trwpping  and  re- 
peUinff  just  discussed  are  secondary  to  the  more  important  measures 
of  destroying  the  hreeding  places  and  freeing  hosts  from  fleas. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROLLING  THE  STICKTIGHT  OR  CHICKEN  FLEA. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  for  controlling  fleas  in  the  household  are 
applicable  to  the  sticktight  flea.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  species 
breeds  largely  in  chicken  houses  and  adjacent  buildings  frequented 
by  the  fowls,  although  dogs  and  cats  may  be  important  sources  of 
infestation. 

As  a  preliminary  step  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  poultry  are  kept 
away  from  other  animals  as  far  as  possible.  Especial  care  should 
be  exercised  to  keep  dogs  and  cats  from  lying  about  the  chicken 
yards  or  places  frequented  by  the  poultry.  All  animals,  and  the 
poultry  as  well,  should  be  excluded  from  beneath  houses  and  bams, 
as  such  places  are  favorable  for  flea  development  and  difficult  to 
treat  if  they  become  infested.  These  precautions  should  be  followed 
by  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  chicken  house  and  outbuildings 
frequented  by  the  poultry.  All  of  the  material  should  be  hauled 
a  good  distance  from  the  buildings  and  scattered.  The  places  where 
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the  fleas  are  thought  to  be  breeding  shouhl  tlieii  be  sprinkled  with 
crude  oil.  This  species  can  not  thrive  in  (hinip  places,  and  if  the 
sprinkling  is  done  two  or  three  times  a  week  no  further  breeding  is 
possible.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  liiethods  of  preventing  breed- 
ing is  to  scatter  salt  freely  about  the  chicken  house  and  then  wet  the 
soil  down  thoroughly.  Fowls  should  not  he  permitted  to  eat  the  salt^ 
as  it  18  poisonom  to  them. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  destroy  the  sticktight  flea  on  fowls  without 
injuring  the  host.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  the  case  of  heavy  in- 
festations to  destroy  as  many  of  the  fleas  as  possible.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  carefully  applying  carbolated  vaseline  to  the 
clusters  of  fleas  on  the  fowls,  or  gi-easing  them  with  kerosene  and 
lard — 1  part  kerosene  to  2  parts  lard.  In  all  cases  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  applications  of  grease  are  confined  to  the  seat  of  in- 
festation. It  is  important  that  dogs  and  cats  be  freed  from  stick- 
tight  fleas.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  washing  them  in  a  saponi- 
fied coal-tar  creosote  preparation,  as  has  been  descril^ed,  or  by  greas- 
ing the  most  heavily  infested  parts  with  kerosene  and  lard.  Rats 
sometimes  harbor  these  fleas  in  considerable  numbers,  therefore  their 
destruction  will  aid  in  the  control  work  as  well  as  doing  away  with 
another  troublesome  chicken  pest. 

The  thorough  cleansing  of  poultry  houses  and  runs  and  the  appli- 
cation of  crude  petroleum  will  be  found  to  aid  in  the  control  of  other 
important  enemies  of  fowls,  such  as  mites  and  chicken  ticks  or  **  blue 
bugs." 

TREATMENT  OF  FLEA  BITES. 

In  regions  in  the  United  States  where  the  plague  is  not  known  to 
occur  no  special  concern  need  be  felt  regarding  flea  bites.  When 
feeding,  the  fleas  inject  a  salivary  secretion  which  tends  to  proiluce 
inflannnation  at  the  site  of  the  puncture.  Usually  the  bites  residt  in 
small  inflamed  spots,  but  occasionally,  where  the  pests  are  very  nu- 
merous and  in  the  case  of  susceptible  individuals,  more  general  in- 
flammation may  occur,  sometimes  followed  by  swelling  and.  orrasion- 
ally,  especially  after  scratching,  by  ulceration. 

Those  who  are  especially  annoyed  by  the  bites  will  find  thai  va- 
rious cooling  applications  will  give  relief.  A  3  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  water  applied  to  the  bites  will  be  beneficial,  ami 
such  substances  as  menthol,  camphor,  and  carbolated  vaseline  will  be 
found  to  allay  the  irritation.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  if 
applied  to  the  bites,  will  alleviate  the  irritation,  but  should  not  be 
used  by  persons  afflicted  with  any  form  of  eczema,  or  applied  to  the 
tender  skin  of  young  children,  as  it  may  stinndate  the  eczemic  erup- 
tions  or  blister  the  skin,  causing  undue  annoyance. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

EGG  production  doubtless  is  the  leading  branch  of  poultry  keep- 
ing, and,  in  addition,  is  a  very  important  agricultural  activity. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1909  numbered  more  than  1,591,000,000  dozen,  with  a  value  of 
more  than  $306,000,000.  Eggs,  of  course,  are  produced  wherever 
chickens  are  kept,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  egg  crop  conies 
from  the  general  farm,  yet  large  so-called  egg  farms  have  been  de- 
veloped with  the  main  purpose  of  producing  eggs  for  market.  The 
largest  of  these  egg  farms  and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  located 
near  markets  which  pay  a  premium  for  white  eggs;  and  for  this 
reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  eggs  are  primarily  desired,  the 
breeds  kept  are  those  known  as  the  egg  breeds,  such  ns  the  I^ghoni, 
Campine,  Minorca,  and  Ancona.  The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely  kept  variety  of 
the  egg  breeds.  These  breeds  comprise  the  Mediterranean  and  Con- 
tinental classes,  as  given  in  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection. 
The  egg  breeds  frequently  are  found  on  general  farms  also,  particu- 
larly in  those  sections  near  markets  preferring  a  white  egg,  and  where 
consideiable  flocks  of  poultry  are  kept. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EGG  BREEDS. 

These  breeds  are  smaller  than  the  general-purpose  breeds,  >uch  as 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  make  a  particu- 
larly desirable  table  fowl  and  are  not  in  as  good  favor  with  the 
l)oultry  packers  as  the  larger  general-purpose  breeds.  Surplus  c<H'k- 
erels,  however,  turned  olT  as  broilers  when  they  weigh  from  three- 
({uarters  af  a  pound  to  a  p>ound  and  a  half,  find  a  ready  market. 
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The  egg  breeds  in  general  are  characterized  by  their  activity  and 
sprightliness,  and  are  of  a  much  more  nervous  temperament  than 
the  heavier  breeds.  It  is  necessary  to  work  and  move  quietly  among 
them  to  avoid  frightening  them.  They  are  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
confinement,  and  where  their  quarters  are  fenced,  6  or  7-foot  fences 
are  used.  Clipping  the  flight  feathers  of  one  wing  will  keep  them 
from  flying  over  the  fence.  They  mature  more  quickly  than  the 
heavier  breeds,  but  if  hatched  early,  they  often  begin  to  lay  so  early 
in  the  fall  that  they  go  into  a  molt  like  the  old  hens.  This  of 
course  checks  their  egg  production.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  egg 
farmers  to  hatch  early  chicks  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eggs  dur- 
ing the  fall,  expecting  these  early  birds  to  go  into  a  molt  and  de- 
pending upon  later  hatches  to  supply  eggs  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter. 


POINTjS- 


Fig.  1.^ — Glossary  chart  giving  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  a  male  fowl. 


Chickens  of  the  egg  breeds,  because  of  their  greater  activity,  are 
fine  foragers,  and  when  they  have  free  range  they  will  cover  a  very 
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i-'iG.         Siu^'lf  Comb  Dark  Brown  Li't;horn,  male. 

lar^re  area  and  pick  up  a  considerable  amount  of  feed.  Fowls  of 
these  breeds  do  not  have  the  same  tendency  to  become  overfat  as 
fowls  of  larger  breeds,  and  tliough  they  respond  to  careful  feeding 
they  are  not  so  quick  to  feel  the  bad  effects  of  overfeeding.  Because 
of  their  smaller  size  they  do  not  eat  as  much  as  fowls  of  the  larger 
breeds. 

All  of  the  egg  breeds  are  classed  as  nonsitters — that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  become  broody  and  hatch  their  eggs.  Occasional  individuals 
will  show  broodiness,  and  will  even  bring  olT  a  hatch  of  chicks;  but 
they  are  not  dependable  for  this  purpose.  Where  egg  breeds  are 
kept  it  is  therefore  necessary  either  to  depend  upon  hatching  with 
incubators  and  brooding  with  lieated  brooders  or  else  to  keep  hens  of 
a  broody  breed  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  and  brooding  the  chicks. 

All  of  the  egg  breeds  are  clean  legged,  or  have  shanks  free  from 
feathers,  and  have  wliite  or  creamy-white  ear  lobes.    Tiiey  are  close- 
feathered  fowls,  being  tighter  in  this  respect  than  the  Plymouth 
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Fig.  3. — Single  Comb  Light  Brown  Leghorn,  female. 

Rocks,  but  not  so  tight  as  the  Games.  All  of  them  also  lay  white 
eggs  of  good  size,  and  as  a  class  they  are  reputed  to  be  excellent 
layers. 

BREEDS  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Mediterranean  class  includes  the  following  standard  breeds 
and  varieties: 

Bbeeds.  Varieties. 

Leghorn  Single  Comb  Light  Brown. 

Single  Comb  Dark  Brown. 
Rose  Comb  Light  Brown. 
Rose  Comb  Dark  Brown. 
Single  Comb  White. 
Rose  Comb  White. 
Single  Comb  Buff. 
Rose  Comb  Buff. 
Single  Comb  Black. 
Silver. 
Red  Pyle. 

The  Continental  class  includes  the  following  standard  breed  and 
varieties ; 

Breed.  Varieties. 

Campine  Silver. 

Golden. 


Breeds.  Varieties. 
Minorca  Single  Comb  Black. 

Rose  Comb  Black. 

Single  Comb  White. 

Rose  Comb  White. 

Single  Comb  Buff. 

Spanish  White-Faced  Black. 

Blue  Andalusian. 

Ancona  Single  Comb. 

Rose  Comb. 
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In  describing  these  breeds  and  varieties  it  is  the  intention  to  give 
only  a  general  statement  of  their  appearance  and  characteristics. 
For  a  description  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  one  to  breed  exhil>i- 
tion  specimens  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  a  book  published  by  the  American  Poultry  As.m) 
ciation,  which  is  the  guide  by  which  all  the  poultry  shows  in  the 
United  States  are  judged. 

LEGHORN. 

The  Leghorn  for  years  has  .been  a  widely  known  breed  in  the 
United  States.  Leghoms  were  brought  into  this  country  from  Italy. 
The  first  varieties  imported  were  the  Single  Comb  r*rown  and  the 
Single  Comb  White.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  breed 
originated  in  Italy,  where  fowls  of  a  similar  type  have  been  kept 
for  many  years.  The  breed  is  noted  for  its  alertness,  its  stylishness 
of  carriage,  and  the  graceful  blending  of  its  different  sections.  In 
general  the  breed  may  be  described  as  a  rather  small,  comparatively 
long-backed  cliicken,  with  moderately  low-carried,  well-furnislied 
and  well-spread  tail,  and  with  a  long,  sweeping  curve  of  neck,  back, 
and  tail.  These  birds  have  comparatively  long  shanks,  are  well  up 
on  legs,  showing  the  hock  and  a  part  of  the  thigh.    The  lx>dy  should 
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be  nicely  curved  throughout  and  the  breast  quite  prominent.  All 
the  Leghorns  have  yellow  skin  and  yellow  shanks. 

All  the  varieties  of  Leghorns  are  identical  in  size  and  type,  differ- 
ing only  in  kind  of  comb  and  in  color.  The  single  comb  in  the  male 
should  be  of  medium  size  and  should  stand  erect,  with  five  regular, 
deeply  serrated  points.  The  blade  of  the  comb  should  extend  straight 
out  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  should  not  follow  the  curve  of 
the  neck  or  incline  upward.  In  the  female  the  front  and  the  first 
point  should  stand  erect,  but  the  remainder  of  the  comb  droops  to 
one  side.  The  comb  in  both  sexes  should  be  free  from  wrinkles, 
thumb  marks,  or  folds.  In  the  Rose  Comb  varieties  the  comb  of  the 
male  should  be  of  medium  size  and  square  in  front,  well  filled  and 
free  from  hollows,  the  spike  well  developed  and  extending  straight 
back  off  the  head,  showing  no  tendency  to  follow  the  curve  of  the 
neck  or  to  turn  upward.  The  rose  comb  of  the  female  is  small  and 
neat,  and  in  shape  is  like  that  of  the  male. 

The  standard  weights  are :  Cock,  5J  pounds ;  hen,  4  pounds ;  cock- 
erel, 4J  pounds;  pullet,  3|  pounds. 

The  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  is  one  of  the  older  varieties  of 
the  breed  known  in  this  country.  Until  recently  it  was  included  in 
the  standard  as  a  single  variety,  but,  owing  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  double  mating,  it  has  recently  been  divided  into  two 
varieties,  known  as  the  Single  Comb  Light  Brown  Leghorn  and  the 
Single  Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn. 

By  double  mating  is  meant  the  use  of  two  separate  matings;  one 
for  the  production  of  males  of  standard  or  exhibition  color,  known 
as  the  cockerel  mating,  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  females 
of  standard  or  exhibition  color,  known  as  the  pullet  mating.  Thq 
present  Single  Comb  Light  Brown  Leghorn  consists  of  what  wai 
previously  known  as  the  pullet  mating,  while  the  Single  Comb  Dark 
Brown  Leghorn  consists  of  what  was  previously  known  as  the 
cockerel  mating.  It  is  hoped  that  by  dividing  the  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  into  the  Light  and  Dark  varieties  double  mating 
can  be  done  away  with. 

The  Single  Comb  Light  Brown  Leghorn  male  is  one  which  is  con- 
siderably lighter  colored  in  all  red  sections  than  what  was  previously 
Imown  as  the  standard  colored  male,  now  standard  male  of  the  Dark 
Brown  variety.  The  base  of  the  neck  and  the  saddle  should  ap- 
proach light  orange  in  shade;  the  saddle  should  show  no  striping, 
and  the  undercolor  throughout  should  be  light  slate  instead  of  dark 
slate. 

The  female  of  this  variety  has  a  golden-yellow  head  which  shows  a 
tinge  of  dark  brown.  The  hackle  is  golden  yellow  with  a  black  stripe 
extending  down  the  middle  of  each  feather  as  in  the  Dark  Brown 
Leghorn  male,  except  that  the  stripe  is  broader  and  terminates  in  a 
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rounder  point.  It  is  diHicult  to  obtain  females  showin/^  good  hackles 
and  at  the  same  time  good  stippling,  as  the  hest-stippled  fenial<*s  are 
likely  to  be  weak  in  striping.  The  back,  body,  tail  coverts,  wing 
bows,  and  coverts  liave  a  surface  color  of  light  brown  which  is  finely 
stippled  with  darker  brown.  The  sliade  of  color  over  the  back, 
wing  Ikjws.  and  coverts  should  be  even  and  the  featliers  free  from 
shafting.  The  wing  primaries  are  a  slaty  brown  with  the  outer  webs 
showing  a  narrow  edging  of  brown.  The  secondaries  are  brown,  with 
with  the  outer  webs  finely  stippled  with  lighter  brown.  The  tail  is 
black,  with  the  two  highest  main  tail  feathers  stippled  with  lighter 
brown.  The  breast  should  be  rich,  clear  salmon,  free  from  pencil- 
ing, stippling,  or  shafting.  The  sides  of  the  breast  shade  gradually 
to  the  color  of  the  wings.  The  fluff  and  thighs  are  slate  tinged  with 
brown.    The  undercolor  throughout  is  slate. 

The  Single  Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  male  has  a  dark-red 
head,  a  rich,  red  hackle  and  saddle,  the  feathers  of  which  are  striped 
with  a  greenish-black  stripe  extending  through  the  middle  of  each 
feather.  The  back  is  of  the  same  shade  as  the  hackle,  but  is  without 
the  striping.  The  wing  bows  are  rich  red.  the  fronts  and  coverts 
greenish  black,  which  show  as  a  distinct  wing  bar  when  the  wing 
is  folded.  The  primaries  are  black,  the  lower  wel>s  edged  with 
brown.  The  secondaries  also  are  black,  the  lower  webs  showing 
edges  of  brown.  The  tail,  body,  breast,  fluff,  and  thighs  are  black. 
The  shanks  are  yellow,  while  the  toes  may  be  yellow  or  a  dusky 
yellow.   The  undercolor  throughout  is  slate. 

The  female  of  this  variety  is  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  female  of 
the  Light  Brown  variety,  formerly  the  only  standard  female.  The 
back  and  wings  should  be  of  a  darker  color,  in  reality  a  black  stippled 
with  a  dark  brown.  There  should  be  no  shafting,  but  the  plumage 
should  show  a  greenish  sheen  free  from  purple.  The  stippling  is 
much  coarser  than  is  the  case  in  the  Light  Brown  female.  The  neck 
should  be  strongly  striped  with  black.  The  breast  is  a  dark-reddisli 
salmon  which  is  stippled  with  brown.  The  undercolor  should  1h^  slate 
running  quite  dark  clear  to  the  skin.  The  legs  and  t(H^s  should  be 
yellow,  although  a  dusky  yellow  is  allowable. 

The  Rose  Comb  Brown  Ix'ghorn  under  the  old  standard  was 
identical  in  color  and  type  with  the  Single  Comb  Brown  TjOghorn, 
Ihe  only  difference  being  in  the  nuitter  of  the  rose  comb.  When  the 
Single  Comb  variety  was  divided  into  the  Light  and  Dark  varieties, 
the  same  action  was  taken  with  the  Rose  Comb  variety.  At  pn^st«nt, 
therefore,  there  is  a  Rose  Comb  Light  Brown  I^'ghorn  and  a  Ro>e 
Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  which  are  identical  in  color  and  type 
with  the  corresponding  Single  (^omb  varieties. 
1«04S1>''— 20— Hull.  81)8  '2 
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Fig.  5. — Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn,  male. 


The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  undoubtedly  is  the  best  known 
of  the  Leghorns  or  of  any  other  variety  of  the  egg  breeds.  It  is 
widely  kept,  both  on  special  egg  farms  and  on  general  farms  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States.  In  some  sections  the  keeping  of 
White  Leghorns  has  been  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  these 
sections  may  well  be  termed  'WTiite  Leghorn  centers.  The  largest 
and  best  Imown  of  these  centers  are  the  districts  around  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  and  Yineland,  N.  J.  In  type  the  Single  Comb  ^ATiite  Leghorn 
is  identical  with  the  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  In  color  both 
the  males  and  females  are  white  throughout,  and  should  be  free  from 
any  brassiness  or  creaminess.  The  shanks  and  toes  should  be  a  rich 
yellow.  The  male  of  this  variety  is  shown  on  the  title  page  and  the 
female  in  figure  4. 

The  Rose  Comb  "WTiite  Leghorn  (figs.  5  and  6)  is  identical  with 
the  Single  Comb  ^ATiite  Leghorn  except  in  the  matter  of  the  rose 
comb. 
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The  Single  Comb  Bull  Li'<!jhorn  is  u  hamlsonu'  ami  attractive 
variety,  but  is  not  so  widely  kept  as  either  the  Single  Comb  White 
or  the  Sin<rle  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Tlie  Single  Comb  Hutr  leg- 
horn is  distinguished  from  the  other  Leghorns  by  the  color  alone. 
This  should  be  an  even  shade  of  golden  huff  throughout.  Shafting, 
or  the  presence  of  feathers  having  a  shaft  of  diirerent  color  from 
the  rest  of  the  feathers,  and  mealiness,  or  the  presence  of  feathers 
sprinkled  with  lighter  color  as  though  powdered  with  meal,  are 
undesirable.  As  deep  an  undercolor  of  butf  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
is  desired.  A  very  important  point  with  regard  to  the  surface  color 
is  to  have  the  shade  as  even  as  possible  throughout.  The  legs  and 
toes  are  a  rich  yellow. 

The  Rose  Comb  Burt'  Leghorn  is  identical  with  the  Siuirlf  ('«»nil) 
Buff  Leghorn  except  in  the  matter  of  the  rose  comb. 

The  Single  Comb  Black  Leghorn  (figs.  7  and  8)  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  Single  Comb  Leghorns  by  the  color  alojie,  which  is 
black  in  all  sections,  showing  a  lustrous  sheen,  free  from  purple 
barring.   The  undercolor  throughout  is  a  dull  black.   The  legs  and 
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Pig.  7. — Black  Leghorn,  male. 


toes  are  yellow  or  dusky  yellow.  The  Single  Comb  Black  Leghorn 
is  a  very  attractive  variety,  but  is  not  found  very  commonly. 

The  Silver  Leghorn  (figs.  9  and  10)  is  a  single-comb  variety  of 
this  breed  and  is  identical  in  type  with  the  other  single-comb  varie- 
ties. This  variety  also  is  most  attractive  in  color  but  is  not  very 
commonly  kept.  The  male  has  a  silver  top  color.  The  head  is  silver 
white  and  the  hackle  is  of  the  same  color  but  with  a  median  stripe 
of  black.  The  wing  fronts  and  shoulders  are  black,  the  bows  a  silver 
Avhite,  the  coverts  black  and  forming  a  distinct  bar  across  the  wing. 
The  primaries  are  black  except  for  the  silver- white  outer  edges  of  the 
lower  feathers.  The  secondaries  are  also  black,  but  a  part  of  the 
outer  web  is  white  in  some  of  the  feathers,  forming  a  white  wing  bar. 
The  back,  saddle,  and  lower  tail  coverts  are  silver  white.  The  cape, 
main  tail  feathers,  sickles,  upper  tail  coverts,  breast,  body,  thighs, 
and  flu^  are  black.    The  undercolor  is  gray  throughout.    In  the 
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Fig.  10. — Silver  Leghorn,  female. 


female  the  head  is  a  silver  gray.  The  neck  is  a  silver  gray,  each 
feather  showing  a  narrow  black  stripe.  The  wing  bows  and  coverts 
are  silver  white,  fineh^  stippled  with  ashy  gray,  giving  these  sections 
a  general  gray  cast.  In  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers  the 
upper  webs  are  gray  and  the  lower  webs  slaty  gray.  The  front 
of  the  neck  is  a  light  salmon,  and  the  breast  is  salmon,  fading  gradu- 
ally to  the  color  of  the  wings  at  the  sides.  The  back,  body,  and 
thighs  are  the  same  color  as  the  wing  bows  and  coverts.  The  tail  is 
black  except  that  the  upper  two  feathers  are  light  gray  and  the 
tail  coverts  are  gray.  The  fluff  is  a  light  ashy  gray.  The  undercolor 
is  gray  throughout.    The  legs  and  toes  of  both  sexes  are  yellow. 

The  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  also  is  a  single-comb  A^ariety  and  is  not 
very  commonly  found.  In  type  this  variety  is  identical  with  the 
other  Single  Comb  Leghorns.  The  male  is  white  with  a  red  and 
orange  top  color.  The  head  should  show  a  bright  orange,  the  hackle 
a  light  orange  which  may  show  some  tinge  of  brighter  yellow,  the 
wing  bows  red,  part  of  the  outer  web  of  the  secondaries  red,  back  red, 
and  saddle  light  orange.  The  outer  webs  of  the  lower  feathei^  of 
the  primaries  are  bay.  All  other  sections  are  white,  and  the  under- 
color is  white  throughout.  In  the  female  the  color  including  under- 
color is  white  throughout  except  for  the  head,  which  is  golden,  the 
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hackle  or  neck  feathers,  which  are  while  edj^ed  with  gohl,  the 
feathers  in  front  of  the  neck,  which  are  white  with  a  sahnon  tinge, 
and  the  hreast,  wliich  is  salmon.  The  legs  and  toes  of  both  sexes 
are  yellow. 

MINORCA. 

The  Minorca  appears  to  have  heen  kejit  in  Spain  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Minorcas  found  in  this  country  camo 
originally  from  that  source.  As  the  name  would  indicate,  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  natives  of  the  island  of  Minorca. 
The  importations  to  this  counti-y  probably  were  from  England 
lather  than  directly  from  Spain. 


I'lG.  11. — Sliib'lc  Cuiub  Itluck  Mliiurca,  luulc. 
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Fig.  12. — Single  Comb  Black  Minorca,  female. 


The  Minorca  is  the  hirgest  of  the  Mediterranean  or  egg  breeds. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  size,  its  length  of  body,  and  the  hirge  comb 
and  long  wattles.  The  Minorca  shows  a  long  back  which  has  a 
noticeable  slope  from  the  shoulders  downward  to  the  base  of  the 
tail.  The  underline  of  the  body  is  also  noticeabty  long.  The  tail 
is  rather  low  carried  and  is  well  spread.  The  Minorca  also  has  long 
shanlis  and  is  well  up  on  the  legs,  showing  the  hock  and  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  breast  is  prominent  and  well  rounded.  In  general  the 
Minorca  is  a  more  angular-looking  bird  than  the  Leghorn,  as  it  does 
not  have  as  smooth  a  curve  where  the  back  and  tail  sections  join. 

The  comb  of  the  single-comb  varieties  is  unusually  large.  In  the 
male  it  is  erect  and  has  six  evenly  and  deeply  serrated  points.  The 
blade  of  the  comb  has  a  tendency  to  follow  the  neck.  In  the  female 
also  the  comb  is  large  and  six-pointed  and  is  lopped.  The  front  of 
the  comb,  instead  of  being  straight  as  in  the  case  of  the  comb  of  the 
Leghorn  female,  folds  to  one  side,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the 
comb  droops  to  the  other  side  of  the  head.  The  comb  of  the  male 
of  the  rose-comb  varieties  is  fairly  large,  square  in  front,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  well-defined  spike  which  has  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
neck.    The  rose  comb  of  the  female  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  male  in  shape,  hut,  of  cc>ui>e,  is  sinaHer,  ah  hough  rather  large 
for  a  female. 

The  skin  of  all  varieties  of  Minorcas  is  white.  This  is  a  distinct 
drawback  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  market  iM)nltry 
in  this  country,  as  the  popular  demand  is  for  fowls  with  a  yellow 
skin.  The  black  and  dark-slate  legs  and  toes  of  the  black  varieties 
and  the  white  or  pinkish-white  legs  and  toes  of  the  white  and  buff 
varieties,  are  likewise  a  drawback  from  a  market  point  of  view,  jis 
the  popuhir  demand  is  for  yellow-legged  fowls. 

The  standard  weights  of  the  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  are: 
Cock,  9  pounds;  hen,  7J  pounds;  cockerel,  7i  pounds;  pullet,  OJ 
pounds.  The  standard  weights  of  all  of  the  other  varieties  of 
Minorcas  are:  Cock,  8  pounds;  hen,  6|  pounds;  cockerel,  pounds; 
pullet.  5 J  pounds. 
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Fig.  14. — Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca,  female. 

The  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  (figs.  11  and  12)  undoubtedly 
is  the  best  known  of  the  Minorcas  in  this  country.  This  variety  is 
especially  reputed  for  the  size  and  pure  white  color  of  its  eggs. 
The  color  of  both  sexes  is  black  throughout,  with  lustrous  greenish 
sheen  over  the  surface,  which  should  be  free  from  purple  barring. 
The  undercolor  of  all  sections  is  a  dull  black.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
black  or  dark  slate. 

The  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  (figs.  13  and  14)  is  identical  with 
the  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  in  shape  and  color,  differing  only 
in  the  matter  of  size  and  comb. 

The  Single  Comb  A'^Tiite  Minorca  is  identical  with  the  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  except  in  the  matter  of  size  and  color.  Birds 
of  both  sexes  are  a  pure  white  throughout,  which  should  be  free 
from  any  foreign  color  whatever.  The  legs  and  toes  are  a  pinkish 
white. 

The  Rose  Comb  White  Minorca  is  distinguished  from  the  Single 
Comb  White  Minorca  by  the  comb  alone.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
identical. 
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The  Single  Comb  ButF  Minorca  is  idcntirjil  wiih  tlic  Sin«rlo  Comli 
White  Minorca  in  type  and  size,  being  distinguished  only  by  its  color. 
This  should  be  an  even,  ridi,  golden  bufT  throughout,  being  identi- 
cal with  that  of  tlir  T*>nfT  Leghorn.  Tlic  Icl-^-  irKl  to.-  -w,-  wliit/-  ny 
pinkish  white. 

WHITE-FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

The  White- Faced  Black  Spanish  (figs.  15  and  10)  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  fowl  of  the  Mediterranean  class.  Tiiis 
breed  undoubtedly  was  a  native  of  Spain  or  one  of  the  near-i>y 
countries.  By  reason  of  the  very  large,  pendulous  white  face  it  is 
striking  and  unique  in  appearance.  In  type  it  is  very  much  on  the 
Minorca  order,  although  it  has  not  quite  so  long  a  Ixxly  and  has  a 
somewhat  higher  carriage  of  tail.  This  breed  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  United  States. 


1''IG.  !.'».  —  Whiti'  FucihI  lUaik  Si»nmsli.  luuU- 
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Fig.  10. — White-Faced  Black  Spanish,  female. 


The  comb  is  single  and  rather  hirge,  although  not  so  large  as  the 
Single  Comb  Minorca.  It  has  five  regular,  deeply  serrated  points, 
and  the  blade  extends  nearly  straight  off  the  head,  having  little  if 
any  tendency  to  follow  the  neck.  The  comb  of  the  female  is  erect 
in  front  and  droops  to  one  side,  as  in  the  Leghorn.  The  striking 
feature  of  this  bird  is  a  white  face,  which  should  be  smooth  and 
free  from  wrinkles,  being  long,  deep,  and  pendulous.  In  breeding 
this  fowl  the  white  face  is  very  important,  the  largest  or  longest  and 
whitest  face  possible  being  desired.  The  face  in  males  sometimes 
measures  7  inches  in  length.  In  color  this  bird  has  a  black  surface 
throughout  with  a  lustrous  greenish  sheen.  The  undercolor  is  dark 
slate  throughout.  The  color  of  legs  and  toes  is  a  dark  leaden  blue  or 
black.   The  color  of  the  skin  is  white. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN. 

The  Andalusian  (figs.  IT  and  18)  also  is  conmionly  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Spain  and  has  derived  its  name  from  the  Province 
of  Andalusia.  Andalusians  have  been  known  in  this  country  for  a 
long  period,  but  have  never  become  very  popular  or  very  widely  kept. 

The  Andalusian  is  ver^^  similar  to  the  Leghorn  in  type,  but  is  a 
slightly  larger  bird.    Tlie  standard  weights  of  the  Blue  Andalusian 
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are:  Cock,  6  pounds;  hen,  5  pounds;  cockerel,  5  poimds:  ])iill<'t.  1 
pounds. 

This  is  a  single-comb  })reed,  and  in  the  male  the  comb  is  s<jnu*\vhat 
larger  than  in  the  Leghorn  and  the  blade  has  a  slight  tendency  to 
follow  the  neck.  The  comb  of  the  female  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  Leghorn  female.  The  male  has  a  general  top  color  of 
dark  lustrous  blue,  approaching  black,  which  extends  over  the  hackle, 
back,  saddle,  shoulders,  sickle  feathers,  and  tail  coverts.  The  rest  of 
the  plumage  is  a  slaty  blue  which  shows  in  all  sections  a  well-defined 
lacing  of  darker  blue.  In  the  female  the  general  plumage  color  is  a 
slaty  blue  of  even  shade,  each  feather  except  the  primaries  having  a 
clear,  well-defined,  narrow  lacing  of  darker  blue.  The  neck  has  a 
decidedly  darker  cast  of  plumage  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Tlie 
undercolor  of  both  sexes  is  a  slaty  blue  throughout.  The  legs  and 
toes  are  leaden  blue  and  the  skin  is  white  in  color. 


Via.  17. — Blue  Audalusiau. 
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Fig.  18, — Blue  Andalusian,  female. 


The  behavior  of  the  Bhie  Andalusian  in  breeding  is  peculiar  and 
interesting.  '\^nien  both  sexes  in  the  mating  are  blue,  the  chicks 
hatched  are  never  all  of  them  blue,  but  approximately  50  per  cent 
come  black  or  white  or  some  combination  of  black  and  white.  One- 
half  of  this  50  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  of  all  the  chicks  from  the 
mating,  are  black  or  occasionally  black  showing  some  red,  especially 
in  the  males,  while  the  other  25  per  cent  of  the  chicks  come  some  kind 
of  white — in  general,  white  splashed  with  black  or  blue.  If  matings 
are  made  in  which  one  of  the  sexes  is  black  and  the  other  white,  all 
of  the  chicks  hatched  will  come  blue.  This  latter  form  of  mating 
is  not  generally  used  by  breeders,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the 
quality  of  the  blue  produced  in  the  chicks  usually  is  not  that  desired. 
Breeders  use  only  blue  birds  in  their  matings,  selecting  individuals 
which  will  give  them  the  best  color  possible  in  the  blue  offspring  and 
discarding  the  off-colored  young  birds  for  breeding  purposes. 

ANCONA. 

The  Ancona,  like  the  Leghorn,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  older  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  but  has 
not  been  known  in  this  country  so  long  as  the  Leghorn  or  Minorca. 
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In  type  this  breed  is  very  siiniljir  to  tin*  Le^^lioni.  In  f!:pnoral  it 
seems  to  have  about  the  same  utility  qualities  as  the  Ix'phom,  but  has 
never  gained  the  popularity  wliich  the  Le<;horn  enjoys.  In  size  the 
Ancona  and  the  Leghorn  are  the  same  except  that  the  standard 
weiglit  for  the  Ancona  hen  is  one-half  pound  gieater.  The  standard 
weights  are:  Cock,  5^  pounds:  hen,  U  pounds;  cockerel  4 J  pounds; 
pullet,  3i  pounds. 

The  Ancona  has  a  general  body  color  of  lustrous  black  with  cer- 
tain of  the  featliers  througliout  tlie  plumage  tii)ped  with  a  V-shai>e<l 
white  tip.  The  i)roportion  of  feathers  carrying  such  a  white  tip  is 
one  in  five.  The  black  top  color  of  the  male  has  a  greenish  sheen 
which  is  absent  in  the  female.  The  main  tail  feathers  and  sickles  of 
the  male  and  the  main  tail  fcathei*s  of  the  female  arc  each  tipped  with 
Avhite.    The  primary  and  secondary  wing  feathers  also  carry  white 


Fiu.  ID.   -ISluglc  Cotub  Ancoua.  muU-. 
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Fig.  20. — Single  Comb  Ancona,  female. 

tips.  The  undercolor  is  dark  slate  throughout.  The  legs  and  toes 
are  yellow  or  yelloAv  mottled  with  black,  and  the  skin  is  yellow. 

The  Single  Comb  Ancona  (figs.  19  and  20)  and  the  Rose  Comb 
Ancona  are  identical  in  every  respect  except  in  the  matter  of  comb. 
The  single  comb  of  both  sexes  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Single 
Comb  Leghorn,  while  the  rose  comb  is  identical  with  Leghorn  Rose 
Comb  in  the  female,  but  in  the  male  is  slightly  smaller. 

CAMPINE. 

The  Campine  is  a  breed  which  originated  in  Belgium  and  has 
found  a  good  deal  of  favor  there  as  an  egg  breed.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  this  breed  has  attracted  attention  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  gained  favor  rapidly  and  at  the  present  time  is  enjoying 
a  considerable  measure  of  popularity. 
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In  its  general  clKuacteristics  the  C'anipine  is  very  niucli  like  the 
Leghorn.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  breed,  very  alert  and  active, 
and  of  a  nervous  temperament.  These  fowls  should  be  rather  <leep 
and  long  bodied  and  should  be  well  rounded.  The  Campine  female 
has,  if  anything,  a  longer  back  than  the  Leghorn  female.  Both  va- 
rieties of  Campines  are  single  combed,  the  shape  of  the  comb  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Leghorn  in  both  sexes.  The  standard  weights 
are:  Cock,  C  pounds;  hen,  -t  pounds;  cockerel,  5  pounds;  pullet.  3 J 
pounds. 

In  the  Silver  Campine  (ligs.  21  and  '2'2)  both  the  male  and  the 
female  have  white  heads  and  hackles.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a 
greenish  black,  each  feather  barred  with  distinct  white  bars,  the 
black  bars  being  wider  than  the  white  by  about  four  times.  The 


Fig.  '21. — Silver  Campine,  luale. 
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Fig.  22. — Silver  Campine,  female. 


T\  hite  bars  do  not  extend  straight  across  the  feather,  but  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  be  V-shaped  at  the  quill.  The  undercolor  is  slate 
throughout.  The  legs  and  toes  are  leaden  blue  and  the  skin  white  in 
color. 

The  Golden  Campine  is  identical  with  the  Silver  Campine  except 
that  the  white  of  the  Silver  Campine  is  replaced  by  golden  bay. 
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T  RKIGATION  for  tlie  protection  of  valuable  crops 
-■-  on  eastern  farms,  which  has  been  much  encour- 
aged in  recent  years,  has  been  confined  very  largely 
to  two  methods,  spray  irrigation  and  subirrigation. 
Both  systems  are  expensive,  and  subirrigation  sel- 
dom is  satisfactory  except  under  peculiar  soil  con- 
ditions. This  bulletin  explains  the  methods  of 
surface  irrigation,  which  are  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  either  tlie  spray  or  the  subirrigation 
method,  and  may  be  adapted  to  eastern  farms. 

The  information  should  be  helpful  to  farmers 
who  have  been  discouraged  from  undertaking  irri- 
gation by  the  high  cost  of  spray  and  subsurface 
methods,  in  spite  of  their  belief  that  it  would  result 
in  material  increases  in  their  crop  yields. 
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THREE  methods  of  irripition  arc  p(>pnlar  in  sections  of  the 
Eastern  States  where  conditions  justify  the  artificial  applica- 
tion of  water  to  growing  crops.  These  are  known  as  the  spray,  the 
subirrigation,  and  the  surface  methods. 

By  the  first  method  water  is  applied  to  crops  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
spray.  It  is  adaptable  to  any  topography  or  type  of  soil.  The 
water  is  supplied  under  pressure,  which  is  provided  by  an  individual 
pumping  plant  unless  city  mains  are  tapped.  The  distribution  sys- 
tem of  the  most  common  type  of  spray  plant  costs  from  $80  to  $150 
an  acre.  The  main  pipe  line  running  from  the  water  source  to  the 
field,  together  with  the  pumping  plant  or  connection  to  a  supply 
main,  involves  additional  expense.  The  type  of  system  just  re- 
ferred to  for  5  to  10  acre  units,  pumping  from  wells  or  streams  to 
adjacent  lands,  calls  for  initial  expenditures  ranging  from  $150  to 
$300  an  acre,  and  sometimes  more.  Thus  the  crop  which  will  justify 
irrigation  by  this  method  must  l)e  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the 
financial  outlay  necessary  for  an  irrigation  plant  and  be  increased 
in  selling  value  by  irrigation  $50  or  $00  per  acre  per  year,  which 
will  pay  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  pumping  e(|uipment  and 
distribution  system,  7  per  cent  depreciation  of  materials,  and  main- 
tenance and  operation  expenses.  All  this  indicates  the  necessity  for 
highly  intensive  farming,  sure  markets,  and  ability  to  pro<luce  and 
handle  a  high-grade  crop. 

Underground  irrigation  is  a  method  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  often  is  called  upcm  to  explain,  l)ut  on  account  of  the 
exacting  conditions  which  must  be  present  if  this  is  to  l)e  success- 

NoTE.— Prices  of  pipe,  pumps,  and  equipment  jr'ven  herein  are  those  quoted  early  In  the 
war.  and  are  nWon  merely  hh  a  jculdo.  Prices  nlnro  the  tie^rinnlng  of  the  war  hsTe  fluc- 
tuated so  violently  and  suddenly  that  none  can  bo  quoted  us  standard. 
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ful,  installations  are  not  recommended  often.  The  chief  requisite 
for  successful  subirrigation  is  the  combination  of  an  open,  porous 
surface  soil,  underlain  with  an  impervious  stratum  which  will  tend 
to  hold  the  water  within  reach  of  the  plant  roots.  An  ideal  con- 
dition of  this  sort  is  the  exception,  which  fact,  together  with  the 
objectionable  features  of  silt  and  roots,  which  tend  to  clog  the  tile 
through  which  the  water  is  expected  to  enter  the  soil,  high  cost  of 
installation  and  maintenance  of  the  plant,  and  uncertainty  as  to 
results,  does  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  method,  except 
after  careful  experimentation.  Subirrigation  ordinarily  is  ex- 
tremely wasteful  of  water,  and  has  had  its  greatest  success  in  locali- 
ties where  flowing  wells  are  obtainable.  It  is  seldom  to  be  recom- 
mended if  the  water  supply  must  be  pumped. 

The  high  expense  involved  in  both  spray  and  subirrigation  sys- 
tems, and  the  more  or  less  exacting  conditions  which  must  be  met 
to  permit  the  profitable  operation  of  either,  have  discouraged  many 
farmers  from  undertaking  irrigation  in  spite  of  their  desire  for  in- 
surance against  droughts  and  their  belief  that  irrigation  would  re- 
sult in  material  increases  in  their  crop  yields.  This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  so-called  surface  methods  of  irrigation  and  their  possibil- 
ities for  .the  farmer  whose  pocketbook,  crops,  and  market  facilities 
do  not  justify  consideration  of  the  other  methods.^ 

CONDITIONS  ADAPTED  TO  SURFACE  IRRIGATION. 

Surface  methods  are  of  two  types :  furrow  irrigation,  and  flooding. 
Both  are  used  extensively  in  the  arid  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  adaptation  to  Eastern  conditions  ordinarily  is  not  difficult. 
Furrow  irrigation,  as  its  name  implies,  is  merely  the  running  of  water 
down  furrows  between  rows  of  plants,  while  irrigation  by  flooding  is 
the  spreading  of  water  over  fields,  usually  those  in  small  grains, 
alfalfa,  or  grasses.  The  common  field  crops  are  not  often  irrigated  in 
the  East,  yet  in  occasional  instances  cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes  have 
been  irrigated  with  profit.  Fruit  trees  respond  to  irrigation  in  many 
sections,  the  citinis  groves  of  Florida  being  irrigated  extensively. 

Many  farms  are  adapted  to  a  combination  of  spray  and  furrow 
systems,  the  former  to  irrigate  seed  beds  and  small  patches  of  garden 
truck,  while  the  furrow  system  may  be  used  for  crops  planted  in  rows. 
Where  a  combination  of  this  sort  is  adopted  the  crops  under  spray 
usually  are  those  on  rolling  or  hilly  lands  whose  contours  do  not  per- 
mit easy  irrigation  by  furrows.    They  generally  are  the  quick-grow- 

1  Spray  Irrigation,  Bulletin  No,  495,  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  discusses  in  detail  tlje  various 

methods  of  irrigation  by  spraying  now  practiced  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
A  description  of  the  subirrigation  systems  of  Florida,  where  this  method  has  had  its 
most  notable  success,  is  contained  in  Irrigation  in  Florida,  Bulletin  No.  462,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Apr. 
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ing  market-garden  crops  and  berries,  which  require  frequent  water- 
ing. Such  crops  arc  irrigated  best  by  the  overhead  spray  system, 
since  the  application  of  water  is  effected  more  evenly  and  more  easily 
by  a  spray  system  than  by  fiirrow^s.  Many  crops,  nevertheless,  are 
almost  as  well  adapted  to  furrow  irrigation,  and  where  physical  con- 
ditions are  favorable  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  furrow 
method  recommends  it  above  the  more  expensive  spray. 

Again,  in  most  instances,  where  the  furrow  method  is  to  be  used, 
the  crops  are  planted  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  cultivation 
with  a  horse-drawn  implement.  This  obviously  calls  for  a  larger 
acreage  than  would  be  required  for  the  same  crop  under  spray,  and 
market  gardeners  near  large  cities  frecjuently  find  that  the  high  value 
of  their  land -justifies  the  more  expensive  method  of  irrigation,  even 
though  the  topography  would  permit  irrigation  by  furrows.  It  is 
a  much  more  usual  condition,  however,  where  land  values  are  not 
high,  that  farmers  can  afford  better  the  extra  acreage  for  furrow 
irrigation  than  the  higher  cost  of  spray  equipment. 

An  accurate  cost  comparison  between  spray  and  furrow  methods 
is  hard  to  make  unless  actual  cases  are  considered,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  cost  of  a  pumping  plant  and  main  pipe  line  to  the 
field  for  the  furrow  system  will  be  slightly  less  than  for  the  spray 
system,  if  the  pumping  lift  is  low.  X  lift  of  over  50  feet,  if  a  spray 
system  is  used,  calls  for  a  pumping  plant  which  often  will  cost  two 
to  ten  times  as  much  as  a  plant  suitable  for  furrow  irrigation.  The 
field  distribution  equipment  of  a  spray  system  will  cost  from  three 
to  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  distribution  part  of  a  furrow^  system. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  comparing  the  advantages  of 
the  two  methods,  that  the  uniformity  of  distribution  possible  with  a 
spray  system  can  not  be  attained  with  furrows,  and  that  the  labor 
of  watering  a  field  by  surface  methods  usually  is  much  more  than  that 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  spray  plant. 

All  flooding  methods  call  for  a  nearly  level  ground  surface,  but 
most  eastern  soils  will  not  permit  much  grading.  It  is  not  often  that 
small  grains,  which  ordinarily  are  irrigated  by  this  method  in  the 
West,  are  irrigated  in  the  East,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  so  watered  if  the  fields  are  leveled  properly  and  water 
can  be  supplied  to  them  cheaply  enough.  Pasture  is  irrigated  by 
flooding  in  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  but  only  in  cases  where 
direct  diversion  from  streams  is  effected. 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER  NEEDED  IN  FURROW  IRRIGATION. 

Ordinarily  irrigation  in  the  humid  sections  is  undertaken  nuiinly 
for  insurance  against  loss  from  drought.  Therefoiv,  the  chief  con- 
sideration is  that  the  plants  receive  enough  water  to  keep  them  in 
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good  condition  until  the  next  rain.  It  is  not  often  practicable  to 
irrigate  crops  by  running  water  in  furrows  and  apply  less  than  1 
acre-inch  per  acre  each  irrigation.  One  acre-inch  per  acre  is  equiva- 
lent to  1  inch  of  rainfall,  or  27,152  gallons.  Measurement  of  water  on 
heavy  soils  containing  considerable  clay  shows  that  about  this  amount 
is  required  for  an  average  irrigation;  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
may  be  required  to  irrigate  sandy  soils.  In  general,  the  limits  may 
be  placed  between  25,000  and  60,000  gallons.  In  many  instances  the 
use  of  portable  pipe,  described  later  in  this  bulletin,  will  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  water. 

The  acreage  irrigated,  then,  will  determine  the  total  amount  of 
water  needed,  and  the  time  taken  to  apply  this  water  will  determine 
the  quantity  of  water  needed  per  unit  of  time.  For  instance,  if  a 
farmer  wishes  to  irrigate  1  acre  of  stiff  soil,  and  can  irrigate  12 
hours  a  day,  he  will  probably  need  about  25,000  gallons,  or  about 
2,000  gallons  per  hour,  if  he  irrigates  the  whole  piece  in  one  day. 
If  he  is  content  to  water  one-fifth  of  an  acre  a  day  he  will  need  only 
400  gallons  per  hour,  or  6.6  gallons  per  minute.  If  the  water  sup- 
ply is  limited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  irrigation  over  a 
period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Assuming  the  latter  period,  he 
will  need  25,000^14=1,786  gallons  per  day,  or  about  2.5  gallons  per 
minute,  irrigating  12  hours  a  day.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  and  the 
<  grades  are  flat,  he  may  need  twice  this  amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  exceptional  case  where  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  can  be 
used  by  surface  methods  unless  storage  is  available,  the  foregoing 
computation  being  made  merely  to  show  the  process  of  determining 
the  water  required. 

For  a  larger  acreage  the  same  method  of  computation  is  fol- 
lowed. For  instance,  if  10  acres  of  tight  soil  is  to  be  irrigated, 
multiply  the  above  figures  by  10,  which  will  show  that  from  25  to  60 
gallons  per  minute  will  be  needed  for  14  days  of  12  hours  each.  In 
many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  figure  on  irrigating  24  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  utilize  a  limited  water  supply,  or  to  cut  down  the  size  of 
the  pump.  In  such  cases  only  one-half  of  the  quantity  per  minute 
called  for  above  would  be  required,  but  the  total  amount  would  be 
the  same  or  probably  more,  as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  waste  of 
water  when  irrigation  is  undertaken  at  night. 

Where  the  water  is  taken  from  streams  and  can  be  carried  to  the 
land  by  gravity,  the  quantity  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  when 
it  must  be  pumped,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  supply  is  apt  to  be 
limited  and  the  cost  of  pumping  comparatively  heavy.  Tn  many 
instances  large  acreages  can  be  irrigated  very  cheaply  where  gravity 
supplies  are  easily  accessible,  but  favorable  conditions  of  this. sort 
are  seldom  found  in  the  East. 
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OBTAINING  A  WATER  SUIMM.Y. 

The  item  to  be  considered  first  in  planning  a  furrow-irrigation 
plant  is  the  water  supply.  This  must  be  near  enough  to  the  land  to 
justify  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  pipe  line  or  ditch  to  carry  the 
water.  In  most  cases  in  the  East  it  is  not  practicable  to  divert  water 
directly  to  the  land  from  a  stream,  as  is  done  fre(iuently  in  the  West, 
because  such  a  diversion  must  be  made  at  a  point  high  enough  up- 
stream to  permit  the  water  to  flow  down  the  ditch  to  the  land  to  be 
irrigated.  In  many  instances  this  would  require  a  ditch  of  con- 
siderable length,  even  when  the  irrigated  fann  is  not  large;  and 
where  the  land  which  must  be  crossed  by  the  ditch  is  of  much  value 
or  belongs  to  other  farmers  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  constructing 
a  gravity  system  are  serious.   Therefore  a  pumping  plant  is  a  com- 


Fio.  1. — Horizontal  centrifugal  pump  operated  by  portable  gasoline  engine. 


mon  adjunct  to  the  irrigation  system,  whether  the  source  of  supply 
be  a  well,  stream,  or  lake.  Usually  it  does  not  pay  to  pump  water 
through  a  vertical  lift  of  more  than  100  feet  for  the  ordinary  field 
crops,  although  valuable  truck  crops  may  justify  a  lift  of  over  200 
feet.  If  the  water  is  near  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  the  main  pipe  or 
ditch  need  not  be  very  expensive.  A  long  pipe  line  is  costly,  however, 
and  the  economical  limit  of  length  is  soon  reached  for  most  field 
crops. 

If  water  is  pumped  from  streams  or  lakes  the  installing  of  pump- 
ing machinery  is  simple,  unless  there  is  danger  of  floods  or  the  banks 
are  unusually  steep.  The  pump,  unless  it  be  of  the  plunger  type 
discussed  on  page  13,  must  always  be  placed  within  suction  lift 
of  the  water  supply,  which  for  practical  purposes  is  \mder  25  feet. 
Where  there  is  dangei*  of  floods,  it  is  best  to  place  pump  and  engine 
on  skids  or  wheels  so  that  thev  can  be  moved  (juii'kly  inul  ea^ilv. 
(Socfig.  1.) 
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If  the  water  supply  of  the  stream  is  not  sufficient,  conditions  may 
permit  the  making  of  a  small  storage  reservoir  ^  by  building  a  dam  at 
some  suitable  point.  Small  quantities  of  water  pumped  by  rams  or 
windmills  may  be  used  to  water  small  patches  when  used  in  con- 
junction Avith  reservoirs.^  Springs  sometimes  yield  enough  water 
for  irrigation,  and  when  favorably  located  may  permit  the  water  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  land  by  gravity.  Usually  such  sources  yield  small 
quantities  of  water  and  will  serve  only  small  areas. 

If  a  stream  falls  fairly  rapidly  and  carries  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  its  own  power  may  be  used  to  lift  a  supply  to  the  land.  A 
hydraulic  ram  or  wat^r  wheel  and  pump  is  used  in  such  a  situation. 
Such  devices  have  the  advantage  of  low  operating  cost,  and  often 
may  serve  other  purposes  beside  pumping.  Many  water  wheels,  for 
example,  used  for  milling  or  cotton  ginning,  could  be  made  to  operate 
pumping  machinery  also.  Water-power  devices  for  pumping  pur- 
poses only  are  often  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  power  pumps, 
however,  and  in  many  cases  are  subject  to  washout  during  high  water. 
Moreover_,  many  h^'draulic  rams  now  in  use  do  not  deliver  enough 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  large  sizes  chiefly  used  for 
irrigation  are  expensive,  and  are  more  adaptable  to  western  condi- 
tions than  to  those  where  irrigation  water  is  needed  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  time. 

Wells  are  a  common  source  of  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Several  types  are  used :  The  dug  or  open  well  is  of  much  use  in  some 
sections,  but  for  the  most  part  the  amount  of  water  made  available 
by  it  is  too  small  for  any  but  domestic  use.  Dug  wells  are  affected 
considerably  by  droughts,  and  often  are  dry  or  nearly  so  when  water 
is  needed  most. 

Drilled  or  bored  Avells  often  yield  large  amounts  of  water.  Some 
wells  of  this  type  flow  and  provide  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  several 
hundred  acres.  Most  drilled  wells  do  not  flow,  however,  although 
many  of  them  will  yield  liberally  when  pumped.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  pump  from  bored  wells  when  the  water  stands 
within  25  feet  of  the  surface,  but  to  obtain  large  irrigating  heads 
when  the  water  is  30  feet  or  more  below  the  surface  would  require 
expensive  pumping  equipment.  Small  quantities,  however,  can  be 
pumped  from  such  wells  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Driven  wells  also  are  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  are  a  cheap 
source  of  water  where  the  lift  is  less  than  25  feet.    One  2-inch  well 

1  Various  types  of  small  reservoirs  which  should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
bulletin  arc  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  179,  Ofl3ce  of  Experiment  Stations,  part  1  of 
Bulletin  No.  249,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  828.  The 
department's  suppy  of  Bulletin  179  and  part  1  of  Bulletin  249  has  been  exhausted,  •  but 
copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  for 
20  cents  and  30  cents,  respectively.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  828  is  available  for  free 
distribution  by  th^  .lepnrtment. 

^  See  Farmers'  Biilietiu  No.  86G. 
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Fig.  2. — Horizontal  centrifugal  pump  set  in  concrete  pit,  to  pump  from  several  connected 
wells.  Pit  is  required  because  the  suction  lift  from  the  gravel  surface  is  more  than  25 
feet. 

usually  will  yield  from  10  to  40  gallons  per  minute,  if  the  point  is 
driven  in  a  good  sand  or  gravel  water-bearing  stratum.  A  large 
number  of  points  may  be  driven  and  connected  to  one  central  pump. 
Where  this  is  done  it  is  common  to  place  the  well  points  from  '2r)  to 
50  feet  apart.  If  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  more  than  -25  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  same  method  often  can  be  followed  by  digging 
trenches,  laying  the  connecting  pipes  in  them,  and  setting  the  pump 
in  a  central  pit.  The  pit  and  the  connecting  trenches  must  bo  deep 
enough  to  reduce  the  vertical  suction  distance  to  25  feet  or  less. 
(Fig.  2.) 

CONVEYING  THE  WATER  TO  THE  LAND. 

The  conveyance  of  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  land 
usually  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  face  the  iriigator. 
If  the  supply  source  is  wells,  either  flowing  or  pumped,  hn-aled  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  farm,  the  water  can  be  carried  to  the  furrows 
by  open  ditches  at  very  little  cost.  Often  water  will  rise  as  high  in 
a  well  at  the  higher  elevations  of  the  farm  as  at  the  lower,  but  if  a 
pumped  well  at  a  lower  elevation  within  suction  lift  would  yield 
sufficient  water,  while  a  well  on  the  higher  elevation  would  require  a 
deep-pump  pit,  it  might  be  cheaper  to  (h'ill  the  well  at  the  lowi".-  point 
and  force  the  water  to  the  higher  elevations  through  a  pipe  line. 
11962°— 17— Bull.  899  2 
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If  water  is  to  be  diverted  from  a  stream  by  means  of  an  open 
ditch,  the  proper  size  of  the  ditch  and  its  grade  or  fall  in  inches  per 
100  feet  of  length  must  be  determined  before  excavation  is  com- 
menced. The  size  of  the  ditch  will  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the 
acreage  to  be  watered.  Usually  the  grade  is  kept  as  flat  as  is  prac- 
ticable, so  as  to  retain  o  good  elevation  at  the  point  of  delivery.  If 
the  diversion  point  from  the  stream  is  high,  the  grade  of  the  ditch 
must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  for  if  the  grade  is 
made  very  steep  in  order  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  ditch  trouble 
from  washouts  is  likely  to  result,  especially  if  the  soil  is  sandy  or  if 
the  ditch  has  been  carried  along  a  hillside  or  across  earth  fills. 

A  small  ditch  can  be  carried  on  a  steeper  grade  than  a  large  one, 
owing  to  greater  friction.  Several  influences  enter  into  the  exact 
determination  of  the  friction  factors  in  mathematical  formulas  used 
by  engineers  in  designing  open  ditches,  but,  generally  speaking,  wide, 
shallow  ditches,  with  rough  and  irregular  sides  and  bottom,  crooked 
and  subject  to  many  changes  of  grade,  will  not  carry  nearly  as  much 
water  as  straight,  dee])  ditches  of  regular  outline.  Table  1  shows 
common  shapes  and  sizes  of  farm  ditches  with  permissible  grades  to 
carry  given  amounts  of  water. 

Table  1. — Discharges  of  ditches  with  different  grades. 


Dimensions  of  ditch. 

Grade  in 
inches 
per  100 
feet. 

Dis- 
charge. 

Top 
width. 

Bottom 
width. 

Depth. 

Area 
of  cross- 
section. 

Galls,  per 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Sq.feel. 

min. 

1.5 

1 

0.5 

0.6 

2.00 

300 

3.0 

2 

1.0 

2.5 

.50 

800 

4.5 

3 

1.5 

5.6 

.25 

1,600 

6.0 

4 

2.0 

10.0 

.20 

3,500 

11.0 

8 

3.0 

28.5 

.12 

9,000 

This  table  shows  size^  and  grades  for  ditches  designed  to  carry 
water  at  a  safe  velocity  for  average  soils.  The  shapes  are  for  prac- 
tical ditches  and  can  be  followed  safely  for  ordinary  heads.  It 
should  be  noted  how  rapidly  the  grades  diminish  as  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  carried  increases.  The  velocities  are  nearly  the  same  ir. 
all  the  ditches,  a  slightly  greater  velocity  being  allowed  for  the 
small  ditches  than  for  the  larger  ones.  If  the  grades  are  taken  ap- 
preciably flatter  than  those  given  above  for  similar  amounts  of  water, 
the  water  is  apt  to  run  too  sluggishly,  so  that  weeds  and  silt  soon  will 
tend  to  clog  the  ditch. 

In  such  a  situation  as  that  just  outlined  the  expense  of  irrigation 
should  be  small,  unless  a  substantial  diversion  dam  or  a  long  main 
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ditch  is  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  from  the 
source  to  the  hind  is  consider- 
able, a  pil^e  line  also  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  a  cheaper 
])lan  would  be  to  install  a 
l)umping  outfit  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  the  ])ump  bein*^  set 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  land 
to  be  irrigated. 

DETAIL  OF  PUMPING  PLANT. 

Where  water  is  pumped  from 
streams  or  other  open  bodies  of 
water,  a  centrifugal  pump  usu- 
ally is  the  cheapest  and  best 
type  for  surface  irrigation.  The 
advantages  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  are  its  low  cost,  light 
weight,  lack  of  valves  and  parts 
that  wear  out  easily,  compara- 
t  ive  ease  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  relatively  high 
efficiency  in  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  water  through  mod- 
erate lifts. 

The  single-stage  horizontal 
is  the  type  of  centrifugal  pump 
in  most  common  use  for  irriga- 
tion, being  especially  adapted 
to  pumping  quantities  of  water 
above  250  gallons  i)er  minuli' 
from  streams  or  from  wells 
where  the  suction  lift  is  not 
over  25  feet.  If  the  water 
from  a  well  nnist  be  lifted 
from  25  to  40  feet,  this  i)ump 
usually  can  be  set  in  a  pit  and 
belt-connected  to  an  eugine 
at  the  ground  surface.  If 
electric  power  is  available,  it 
often  is  possible  to  dig  a  pit 
and  set  the  pump  directly  con- 


Fio.  3. — VortlrnI  ccntrlfunnl  pump  In  pit. 
rnnip  P  Ih  op«TattMl  thr«>UKh  vrrfi  -!  -hift 
S  by  moans  of  balf-turntHl  l>olt  I 
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Fig.  4. — Deep-well  turbine  pump,  operated 
by  half-turn  belt. 


nected  to  the  motor  at  the  bot- 
tom. Horizontal  centrifugal 
pumps  are  made  in  several 
stages,  depending  on  the  lift. 
The  ordinary  single  stage  pumps 
are  made  to  pump  water  through 
total  lifts  up  to  125  feet.  Pumps 
of  more  than  one  stage  will  lift 
water  to  considerable  heights,  but 
they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  those  already  referred  to. 

Another  type  of  centrifugal 
pump  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses is  the  vertical  centrifugal 
(fig.  3).  This  differs  from  the 
horizontal  type  in  that  the  im- 
pellers are  operated  by  a  vertical 
shaft,  which  may  be  of  consider- 
able length.  This  type  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  pumping 
from  wells  where  the  water  table 
is  below  the  permissible  suction 
lift,  as  the  pump  may  be  set  in 
a  deep  pit  below  the  ground- 
w^ater  level  and  operated  by  a 
belt- driven  pulley  on  top  of  the 
vertical  pump  shaft.  Vertical 
centrifugal  pumps  cost  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  horizontal 
pumps  of  the  same  capacity.  To 
the  cost  of  the  pump  itself  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  pump  pit 
and  framework  which  contains 
the  vertical  shaft.  The  vertical 
type  usually  requires  about  10 
per  cent  more  power  than  the 
horizontal. 

Several  types  of  centrifugal 
pumps  are  constructed  for 
pumping  water  from  deep  wells, 
where  the  suction  lift  is  too 
great  to  allow  the  utilization 
of  pits  dug  by  hand.  These 
usually    are    called    deep- well 
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turbine  pumps  (fig.  4).  They  are  similar  in  general  principles  to 
the  vertical  centrifugal  type,  with  impellers  incased  in  a  shell,  but 
are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  let  down  to  any  recjuired  depth 
in  drilled  wells  of  large  bore.  AVells  12  inches  and  more  in  diameter 
may  be  pumped  by  this  type.  If  a  deep  well  of  less  than  1*2  to  15 
inches  diameter  is  to  be  drilled,  it  is  common  to  bore  a  larger  well  to 
the  water  level.  This  will  contain  the  pump.  The  well  of  smaller  bore 
then  is  started  and  may  be  bored  to  a  great  depth.  Deep-well  pumps  of 
large  capacity  are  expensive,  costing  from  5  to  10  times  as  much  as 
horizontal  centrifugal  pumps.  To  the  cost  of  a  pump  of  this  type 
must  be  added  the  extra  cost  of  boring  and  casing  the  larger  well 
containing  the  pump.  Deep-well  pumps  are  efficient  wdien  delivering 
quantities  of  500  gallons  per  minute  or  more  and  are  moderately  free 
from  trouble  if  properly  installed. 

Water  often  may  be  raised  successfully  from  deep  wells  with  high 
lifts  by  means  of  the  so-called  air  lift.  This  apparatus  includes 
an  air  compressor  which  forces  air  into  the  water  near  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Released  there  the  air  seeks  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in 
doing  so  forces  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  well.  One  compressor 
may  supply  air  for  several  wells,  as  the  air  may  be  piped  a  consider- 
^able  distance  from  a  central  power  house.  The  advantages  of  the 
air  lift  are  the  absence  of  complicated  apparatus  beneath  the  ground 
surface,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  large  number  of  wells  may  be 
pumped  from  one  central  station.  This  type  is  adapted  especially  to 
deep- well  pumping  where  the  water  supply  is  uncertain.  However, 
this  pump  usually  is  less  efficient  than  the  centrifugal  type  under 
moderate  lifts,  and  is  more  costly.  It  usually  is  more  efficient  if  op- 
erated by  steam  than  by  gas  engine. 

The  ordinary  plunger  pump  commonly  used  on  the  farm  to  raise 
water  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  utilized  in  irrigating  small 
areas.  This  pump  is  adaptable  to  nearly  all  conditions,  and  is 
especialy  useful  for  pumping  water  from  wells  where  the  lifts  are 
high.  Plunger  pumps  are  made  in  many  types  to  pump  widely  vary- 
ing quantities  of  water,  these  falling,  however,  into  three  main 
groups — with  single  cylinders  (simplex),  two  cylinders  (duplex), 
or  three  cylinders  (triplex).  Each  of  these  forms  may  be  either 
single  or  double  acting.  For  quantities  of  water  up  to  100  gallons 
per  minute,  the  single-cylinder  or  duplex  pumps  are  satisfactory  and 
more  efficient  than  centrifugal  pumps.  For  quantities  from  100  to 
200  gallons  per  minute  the  })lunger  types  are  rather  expensive,  when 
compared  wuth  the  centrifugal,  but  their  higher  efficiencies  often 
recommend  their  use  in  spite  of  this  fact.  Where  more  than  250 
gallons  per  minute  is  to  be  pumped,  it  usually  is  best  to  install  a 
centrifugal  pump,  as  the  cost  is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
duplex  pump.   A  triplex  pump  practically  never  shoidd  be  used  for 
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surface  irrigation  unless  the  lift  is  great  or  the  pump  is  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  in  addition  to  irrigation. 

Plunger  pumps  are  recommended  where  water  is  pumped  from  a 
battery  of  driven  wells  if  a  shortage  of  water  is  likely  to  occur,  as 
they  are  self-priming.  The  centrifugal  pump  must  be  primed,  unless 
submerged,  and  the  suction  pipe  must  be  airtight. 

Since  centrifugal  pumps  are  designed  for  known  constant  lifts 
and  run  most  efficiently  against  those  lifts,  pump  companies  from 
whom  cost  estimates  are  desired  should  be  informed  regarding  the 
lift  and  other  conditions,  and  the  specifications  finally^  accepted 
should  be  adhered  to  closely  in  installing  the  pump.  Plunger  pumps 
may  be  operated  under  varying  speeds  and  heads,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  the  centrifugal  type,  the  maximum  efficiency  will  be  obtained 
under  the  conditions  for  which  the  pump  is  designed. 

Nearly  all  centrifugal  pumps  are  fitted  with  pulleys  and  are  belt- 
connected  to  gasoline  engines,  electric  motors,  or  other  sources  of 
power.  Direct  connection  is  advisable,  however,  wherever  practi- 
cable, since  by  it  loss  of  efficiency  by  belt  slippage  is  eliminated 
and  the  outfit  is  made  much  more  compact.  The  power  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  local  conditions. 

The  most  common  power  source  is  some  form  of  internal-combus- 
tion engine  (figs.  5  and  6).  Many  engines  still  use  gasoline  for 
fuel,  but  nearly  all  of  the  new  farm  engines  are  fitted  to  burn  kero- 
sene, and  some  burn  the  heavier  oils  very  successfully.  Small  engines 
generally  are  best  fitted  to  burn  kerosene.  For  an  engine  of  20  horse- 
power or  more  it  sometimes  is  advisable  to  fit  the  engine  with  a 
gas-producer  apparatus,  so  that  the  heavy  fuel  oils  may  be  used; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  engine  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses only  will  be  operated  for  short  periods  in  most  parts  of  the 


Fio.  5. — Horizontal  centrifugal  pump  direct-connected  to  2-cylinder  marine  engine. 
A  shows  discharge  and  B  suction  pipe.   Note  taper  of  both. 
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Fig.  6. — Gasoline  engine  belt-connected  to  single  cyllndpr,  rlouble-actlng  power  pump. 

humid  sections.  A  possible  saving  in  expense  for  fuel  therefore  is 
likely  to  be  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  the  expenses  incurred  in 
installing  a  heavy-oil  engine  may  far  offset  it. 

The  cost  of  gas  engines  varies  widely.  Those  adapted  to  small 
irrigation  systems,  with  from  1  to  5  horsepower,  should  cost  from 
$25  to  $40  per  horsepower;  5  to  25  horsepower  engines  should  cost 
from  $15  to  $50  per  horsepower.  The  cheaper  grades  are  recom- 
mended for  most  plants  used  for  furrow  irrigation  in  the  Eastern 
States,  on  account  of  the  short  periods  during  which  they  are 
operated. 

As  in  Ijhe  case  of  the  pump,  the  engine  used  in  connection  with 
an  irrigation  plant  in  the  Eastern  States  often  may  serve  other  pur- 
poses, especially  if  it  is  portable.  If  the  engine  is  already  serving 
other  purposes  when  the  pumping  plant  is  installed,  the  pump  must 
l)e  adapted  to  the  engine,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  is  usual. 

Steam  engines  usually  are  economical  where  wood  fuel  is  plentiful, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  sections  of  the  South  where  pine  is  abundant. 
However,  for  the  plant  of  less  than  25  horsepower  it  seldom  is 
economical  to  purchase  a  new  steam-pumping  outfit,  as  the  initial 
cost  of  steam  engines  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  gas  engines, 
and  they  require  more  labor  for  attendance.  If  electric  current  is 
available  at  moderate  rates  motors  will  prove  very  satisfactory,  op- 
erating with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  If  a  flat  rate  is  charged  for 
power,  however,  the  operating  charges  may  be  prohibitive. 

The  size  of  the  pump  will  depend  on  the  time  allowable  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  area  to  be  watered.  The  horsepower  re(]uired  to 
operate  the  pump  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted,  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  water  source,  and  the  distance  the 
water  must  be  carried  in  a  pipe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  water  needed  to  irrigate 
different  acreages  in  reasonable  time.    If  the  amount  of  water  which 
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is  needed  is  known  the  size  of  the  pump  and  the  power  needed  to 
operate  it  may  then  be  ascertained.  The  total  horsepower  required 
will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  found  in  the  table  by  the 
total  lift.  The  total  lift  will  be  the  actual  lift  from  the  water  sur- 
face to  the  highest  part  of  the  farm  plus  the  loss  due  to  friction. 
The  friction  loss,  shown  by  column  7  of  the  table,  depends  upon  the 
size  and  length  of  the  pipe.  This  is  shown  in  feet  per  100  feet  of 
main  pipe  line.  Data  in  Table  2  apply  to  favorable  conditions  of 
soil  and  grade  where  the  suction  lift  is  25  feet  or  less  and  where  the 
total  lift  is  not  more  than  100  feet. 


Table  2. — Sizes  of  pumps  and  engines  required  for  the  irrigation  of  different 

areas. 


Water 

Capacity 

Size  of 

Friction 
loss  in 
discharge 
pipe  per 
100  feet. 

Effi. 

Horse- 

Ap-. 

Area. 

required 
per  2-iiich 
irrigation. 

of  pump 

per 
minute. 

Size  of 
pump.  1 

Kind  of 
pimip. 

dis- 
charge 
pipe. 

ciencv 
of 
pump. 

power  of 
engine 
per  foot 
of  lift. 

proxi- 
mate 
cost  of 
pump. 

Acres. 

Gallons. 

GalloTis. 

In.  or  No. 

In. 

Feet. 

Per  ct. 

Dols. 

13,500 

10 

3  by  5 

D  0  u  b  le- 
acting 
plimger. 

1.1 

30 

001 

40 

h 

27.000 

10 

3  by  5 

1* 

1.1 

30 

.01 

40 

1 

54.000 

20 

4  by  5 

'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2' 

1.0 

30 

.015 

50 

2 

108.000 

35 

.  5  by  5 

...do  

2i 

.9 

30 

.025 

60 

3 

160.000 

35 

5  bv  5 

...do  

2h 

.9 

30 

.025 

60 

4 

210  000 

55 

6bv6 

...do  ; 

3' 

10 

40 

.035 

75 

5 

270  000 

110 

6bvl2 

...do  

4 

1.0 

40 

.070 

100 

or  No.  2 

Centrifugal 

45 
60 

10 

540  000 

225-265 

3 

...do  

5 

1.2-1.7 

40 

0.14-0.17 

15 

800  000 

300-370 

3^ 

...do  

6 

.9-1.4 

40 

.  19-  .  23 

65 

20 

1  000  000 

400-500 

4 

...do...... 

6 

1-5-2.2 

45 

.20-  .28 

75 

25 

1  300  000 

700-750 

5 

...do  

8 

10-1  2 

50 

.35-  .37 

85 

30 

1,500  000 

700-750 

5 

...do  

8 

1.0-1.2 

50 

.35-  .37 

85 

40 

2.000  000 

900-1.100 

6 

...do  

10 

.6-  .9 

50 

.45-  .55 

115 

50 

2.700  000 

900-1.100 

6 

...do  

10 

.6-  .9 

50 

.45-  .55 

115 

75 

4.000.000 

900-1  100 

6 

...do  

10 

.6-  .9 

50 

.45-  .55 

115 

100 

5.400  000 

1.200-1.500 

7 

...do  

12 

.4-  .8 

55 

.55-  .68 

140 

200 

10  800,000 

1, 600-2, 200 

8  • 

...do  

12 

.8-1.4 

55 

.73-1.0 

170 

1  Double-acting  plimger  pumps  are  sold  by  diameter  of  the  plunder,  in  inches,  and  the  length  of  stroke, 
in  inches,  which  are  the  dimensions  sho^vn  here.  Centrifugal  pumps  are  sold  by  number,  which  describes 
the  diameter  of  the  discharge  pipe,  in  inches,  at  the  pump. 


To  illustrate  the  use  of  Table  2.  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  irri- 
gate 10  acres,  that  the  highest  point  of  the  land  is  40  feet  above  the 
water  supph%  and  that  the  pipe  line  from  the  pump  to  the  land  is 
1,200  feet  long;  then  from  the  table  see  that  a  No.  3  centrifugal  pump 
will  be  needed  to  supply  this.  To  determine  the  horsepower  needed 
to  operate  the  pump  determine  first  the  total  lift,  which  will  amount 
to  the  difference  in  elevations,  40  feet,  plus  the  friction  loss.  If 
5-inch  pipe  is  used,  the  friction  loss  in  it  will  be  equivalent  to  1.5 
foot  of  lift  for  each  100  feet  of  pipe.  There  being  1,200  feet  of 
pipe,  the  friction  loss  will  be  12X1.5=18  feet;  so  that  the  total  lift 
to  be  considered  will  be  40+18=58  feet.  The  total  horsepower 
called  for  will  then  be  58X0.16=9.3,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  0.16 
horsepower  for  each  foot  of  lift.  A  10-horsepower  engine  would  be 
recommended  for  this  plant. 
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In  many  cases  it  would  l)e  possible  to  use  smaller  discharpe  pipe 
than  the  sizes  recommended  in  Table  2,  but  if  that  were  done  higher 
power  would  be  required  to  force  the  water  through  it.  Where  con- 
ditions require  the  use  of  smaller  pipe  the  matter  of  specifications 
would  bettei"  be  i-cfoTM'od  to  tlic  pimip  or  ontr'iH'  niiniMf.H'tnr-cr-.  to 


Fk;.  7. — Small  wooden  hi-adgate. 


the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  the  State  in  which  the  farmer  lives,  or  to  a  local  engineer.  The 
table  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  possible  conditions,  of  course, 
but  should  give  a  basis  for  computing  the  probable  cost  of  an  irri- 
gation plant. 

Details  of  the  installation  of  pumps  and  engines  can  not  be  entered 
into  here.  Generally  speaking,  suction  and  discharge  pipe  should  be 
large  enough  to  reduce  friction  loss  to  a  minimum  and  all  unneces- 
sary sharp  bends  should  be  eliminated.  Wiere  possible  to  do  so,  it 
always  is  best  to  consult  a  pump  expert  before  installing  a  plant. 
Companies  manufacturing  pumps  usually  are  prepared  to  give  ad- 
vice on  such  details,  and  in  many  cases  will  oversee  the  installation. 

11962'— 17— Bull.  899  3 
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DISTRIBUTING  TllE  WATER. 


Fig,  8. — Metal  dam,  or  tapoon. 


The  control  of  water  from  the  larger  ditches  requires  the  installa- 
tion of  various  structures.  Wood  ordinarily  is  used  at  first,  but 
concrete  should  be  used  if  the  structures  are  to  be  permanent.  It 
often  happens  that  wooden  structures  can  be  used  until  the  system 
has  been  tested  thoroughly.  The  lumber  in  these  msLj  be  used  for 
forms  when  the  time  comes  to  install  more  permanent  concrete  works. 
Wooden  boxes  usually  are  put  in  when  a  small  ditch  is  taken  from  a 

main.  (Fig.  7.)  Such  a  struc- 
ture is  made  in  form  of  a  rectan- 
gular box  open  at  the  top,  and 
may  have  one,  two,  or  three  out- 
lets. The  water  is  controlled  best 
by  means  of  movable  boards  or 
slats  fitted  to  slots  made  by  cleats 
nailed  to  the  side  of  the  box. 

Small  ditches,  however,  gener- 
ally call  for  structures  only  at  the 
intake.  Elsewhere  the  water  may  be  controlled  either  by  filling  the 
ditch  with  dirt  at  appropriate  places  and  cutting  the  bank  with  a 
shovel,  or  by  the  use  of  portable  canvas  or  sheet-iron  dams  (fig.  8). 
In  using  the  canvas  dam  the  irrigator  places  the  top  slat  across  the 
ditch  and  throws  a  little  dirt  on  the  canvas  at  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  portable  sheet-iron  dam  is  used  by  merely  thrusting  it  into  the 
ditch  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  and  deep  enough  to  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  water  against  it. 

Water  is  taken  in  a  number  of  ways  from  the  small  ditches  at  the 
head  of  the  furrows.    The  com- 
mon way  is  to  cut  small  trenches 
through  the  side  of  the  ditch  with 
hoe  or  shovel.    A  better  method 
calls  for  the  use  of  lath  spouts  or 
pieces  of  pipe  set  through  the 
banks  of  the  ditch  (fig.  9).  The 
amount  of  water  let  into  the  furrow  may  be  regulated  either  by  a 
cloth  flap  at  the  intake  of  the  lath  spout  or  by  a  shingle  thrust  into 
the  earth  in  front  of  the  tile. 


Fig.  9. — Lath  pipe  for  ditch  bank. 


TERRA-COTTA  PIPE  SYSTEMS. 


A  durable  and  comparativeh^  cheap  distribution  system  may  be 
constructed  of  terra-cotta  sewer  pipe,  usually  called  salt  glazed  vitri- 
fied clay  pipe.  This  pipe  can  be  made  watertight  under  low  pressure 
and  can  be  laid  by  anyone  who  follows  directions  carefully.  A  dis- 
tribution system  of  this  pipe  should  not  be  designed  to  stand  a  verti- 
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cal  head  of  more  than  10  to  15  feet  or  a  pressure  of  more  than  4  to  6 
pounds  per  scu'iare  inch.  Therefore,  if  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  dip 
or  hollow  it  is  best  to  cross  it  with  iron,  steel,  or  reinforced-concrete 
pipe.  As  is  done  with  open  ditches,  pipe  lines  are  laid  along  the 
highest  side  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  water  is  let  into  the 
furrows  at  convenient  points.  It  often  is  possible  to  lay  the  pipe  on 
top  of  a  ridge  across  a  field  and  run  the  water  down  both  slopes. 

None  but  the  best  grades  should  be  accepted  when  the  sewer  pipe 
is  bought.  Pipe  with  cracks  or  broken  ends  should  be  rejected.  The 
best  way  to  test  for  cracks  is  to  tap  the  pipe  lightly  with  a  hammer, 


Fw;.  10. — Layiug  vitiiiiid  clay  pipe  tu  bo  used  for  irrigation. 


a  clear  ring  usually  indicating  a  sound  pipe.  Pipe  which  is  not 
well  formed  also  .shoidd  be  discarded:  no  serious  defects,  in  fact, 
should  be  tolerated. 

The  trench  in  which  the  j)ipe  is  laid  should  be  dug  about  a  foot 
wider  than  the  pipe  in  order  to  allow  the  worker  to  calk  and  cement 
the  joints  carefully  (fig.  10).  To  make  the  joints  watertight  it  is 
first  necessary  to  tamp  them  thorouglily  with  oakum,  which  centei*s 
the  pipe  and  prevents  cement  from  working  into  it.  .Vfter  the  pipe 
is  laid  and  the  oakum  well  tamped  in,  a  quantity  of  clean,  sharp 
sand  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  an  equal  amount  of  cement, 
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Fig.  11. — Cross-section  of  typical  terra-cotta  pipe  system.  A  shows  underground  terra- 
cotta main  pipe  ;  B,  terra-cotta  riser  ;  C,  canvas  connecting  house  ;  D,  cast-iron  valve  ; 
E,  distributing  pipe. 

and  the  mixture  wetted  to  a  stiff  consistency.  This  should  be  forced 
into  the  space  between  the  bell  and  spigot  and  tamped  firmly  into 
place  with  a  tamper,  great  care  being  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  under- 
side of  the  joint  is  well  cemented.  When  working  with  cement  it 
should  be  remembered  that  only  small  batches  should  be  mixed  at 
one  time  and  that  these  should  be  used  quickly ;  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
mixed  cement  which  has  stood  longer  than  one-half  hour. 

The  outlet  valves  or  hydrants  should  be  connected  to  standard 
vitrified-pipe  tees  by  means  of  short  pieces  of  clay  pipe,  the  upper  end 
being  about  flush  with  the  ground  surface.  One  type  of  valve  which 
has  given  satisfactory  service  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  contains  one 
or  two  large  outlet  spouts  (fig.  11).  The  valve  is  cemented  firmly 
to  the  pipe,  making  a  convenient  connection  with  the  underground 
main.  One  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  the  pipe  may  be  taken 
over  ridges  and  across  dips,  if  the  total  safe  head  is  not  exceeded. 
Another  advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  desired  amount  of 
water  can  be  taken  out  at  any  convenient  point.  The  valves  usually 
are  spaced  about  30  to  100  feet  apart,  and  the  water  is  delivered  to 
the  furrows  either  by  running  it  into  open  trenches  and  regulating  the 
flow  in  each  furrow  with  a  shovel  or  by  means  of  portable  pipe  con- 
taining slide  gates.  These  pipes  can  be  fastened  to  any  valve  in  the 
field,  and  usually  from  4  to  10  of  them  will  be  used  simultaneously 
when  irrigation  is  going  on. 

Another  valve  suitable  for  use  with  a  sewer-pipe  irrigation  system 
may  be  fitted  to  either  iron  or  sewer-pipe  risers  (fig.  12) ,  and  is  capable 
of  holding  water  under  pressure  up  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch, 
which  would  permit  its  use  with  steel  mains  under  heavier  pressure 
than  that  permissible  with  vitrified  clay  pipe.  The  pattern  was  de- 
signed by  the  Office  of  Public  Koads  and  Rural  Engineering  to  meet 
conditions  encountered  in  the  design  of  irrigation  plants  in  the 
Eastern  States  especially,  although  utilizing  principles  which  have 
operated  in  similar  systems  in  California  for  many  years.  Except 
for  being  cemented  to  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  this  valve  is  connected 
to  a  vitrified-clay  riser  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  figure  11.  This 
valve  is  opened  by  turning  the  head,  which  permits  the  water  to  flow 
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out  freely  on  all  sides.  If  portable  or  conductor  pipe  is  to  he  used 
with  the  valve  a  portable  cast-iron  hood  can  be  fastened  to  it  by 
screwing  it  to  the  bolt  on  top  of  the  valve  after  the  lid  has  been 
opened.  In  every  other  respect  the  action  of  the  valv(»  h  as  illus- 
trated by  figure  11. 

Both  t^'pes  have  their  advantages.  The  one  just  described  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  other  and  can  be  placed  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  only  a  board  placed  over  it  to 
protect  it  from  injury  during  cultivation,  but  the  portable  hood  is 
required  if  conductor  pipe  is  used,  which  means  a  little  more  labor 
for  the  irrigator.  However,  the  pipe  must  be  carried  from  valve  to 
valve  anyhow,  and  the  additional  work  of  carrying  the  hood  is  not 
important.  The  spout  of  the  hood  can  be  faced  in  any  directi()n  with 
equal  ease. 

The  use  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  under  pressure  is  of  doubtful 
feasibility  if  the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  In  any  case,  the  top  of  the  pipe  should  be  at  least  a 
foot  below  freezing,  as  marked  changes  in  temperature  apparently 
cause  considerable  trouble  in  vitrified  clay  pipe  even  though  the  pipe 
be  buried  below  danger  from  heaving  ground.  The  uprights  lead- 
ing from  the  main  to  the  surface  must  be  reinforced,  as  heaving  of 
the  ground  due  to  frost  often  will  break  the  connection  between  the 
valves  and  the  underground  main.  To  prevent  this  trouble  some 
farmers  cover  the  valves  with  manure  cA^ery  winter;  a  better  way  is 
to  place  a  larger  pipe  or  tile  around  the  riser  and  fill  the  space 
between  the  two  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  asphalt,  this  mixture 
being  yielding  enough  to  protect  the  riser  from  being  pulled  apart 
in  freezing  wcatlier. 


Fig.  12. — New  design  of  cast-irou  irrlfmtlon  vnlvc.     .1  .shows  it  rra  » »>tt;i  ' 
which  connects  cast-iron  valve  B  with  underground  main.    C  shows  poi 
which  is  placed  over  B  after  valve  has  been  opened.    Spout  C  disi  hurp's 'it  :  ■  v  .i 
hose  connection  to  portable  pipe  when  latter  is  used. 
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Because  of  the  danger  of  freezing,  vitrified  clay  pipe,  when  used 
in  the  Xorthern  States,  should  be  laid  on  such  grades  as  will  permit 
it  to  be  drained  readily.  Drain  cocks  may  be  placed  in  the  pipe  at 
low  places,  these  being  made  by  cutting  holes  in  the  pipe  with  a 
chisel  and  setting  in  short  pieces  of  1-inch  pipe  connected  to  a  cut- 
off A'alve.  The  drain  is  set  near  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  pipe.  If 
there  is  no  natural  drainage  from  the  drain  cock,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pump  the  water  out  before  freezing  weather  sets  in. 

It  is  probable  that  less  trouble  would  be  experienced  from  expan- 
sion and  contraction  breaks  in  sewer  pipe  if  every  third  or  fourth 
joint  were  sealed  with  pitch.  Where  this  is  done  the  pitch  is  heated 
and  poured  into  an  oakum  packing  previously  tamped  into  the  joint. 
A  collar  is  needed  around  the  bell  while  the  pitch  is  being  poured. 
The  pitch  is  hard  enough  to  resist  considerable  pressure  and  is 
plastic  enough  to  allow  slight  lateral  expansion  and  contraction  due 
to  changes  in  temperature. 

In  northern  localities  the  most  common  trouble  with  terra-cotta 
pipe  is  the  breaking  off  of  valves  or  the  pulling  off  of  vertical 
vitrified-clay  risers  from  the  tees  in  the  main  line.  This  has  been 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  cast-iron  riser  which  tapers  toward  the  top. 
The  base  of  this  tapered  piece  of  pipe  fits  in  the  tee  at  the  main 
as  shown  in  figure  11,  except  that  where  this  device  is  used  a  block 
of  concrete  is  built  around  the  tee  in  order  to  reinforce  it.  Trouble 
from  heaving  ground  due  to  freezing  usually  is  noticeable  if  a  valve 
such  as  that  shown  in  figure  11  rests  on  the  ground.  The  valve  should 
be  either  several  inches  above  the  ground  or  of  the  type  shown  in 
figure  11,  this  valve  having  no  bell  to  protrude  outside  the  pipe. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  use  a  combination  system  of  vitrified  clay 
pipe  and  open  ditch,  the  pipe  being  used  to  carry  water  over  rough 
or  gravelly  ground  or  over  small  ridges  or  hollows.  The  ditch  then 
may  be  used  to  carry  the  water  over  parts  of  the  farm  where  the 
grades  are  uniform  and  where  open  ditches  would  not  be  in  the  way 
of  teaming.  Water  can  be  taken  either  out  of  the  ditch  or  out  of 
the  pipe  into  the  furrows,  as  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
The  combination  often  will  mean  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  of 
the  distributing  system  and  usually  be  as  efficient  as  one  involving 
a  much  more  complete  use  of  pipe.  This  method  calls  for  uniform 
grades  in  the  field,  however,  and  generally  will  require  somewhat 
larger  pipe  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise,  as  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  as  much  pressure  as  needed  for  the  pipe  alone.  This 
method  would  not  be  advisable  if  water  were  to  be  pumped  through 
any  considerable  vertical  lift  and  if  the  soil  to  be  irrigated  were 
so  sandy  or  porous  as  to  cause  heavy  waste  b}^  seepage  from  an 
open  ditch. 
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It  is  never  safe  to  pump  directly  into  a  clay  pipe  system  unless 
the  pipe  is  reinforced;  some  sort  of  relief  standpipe  must  be  installed 
to  equalize  pressure.  Such  a  standpipe  should  be  placed  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  land  to  be  watered,  and  should  connect  the  pres- 
sure pipe  from  the  pump  with  the  vitrified  clay  pipe  distributin^r 
system.  Standpipes  are  open  at  the  top,  the  elevation  of  which  i-< 
a  few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  highest  part  of  the  irrigated  ground. 
Thus,  if  all  the  valves  in  the  field  are  closed  and  the  pump  is  started 
the  standpijio  will  permit  the  water  to  overfiow  instead  of  allowing 


Fig.  13. — Relief  standpipe  at  ooiinoctlon  of  iron  discharge  pipe 
and  vitriflpd  clay  dlstrlhutinR  linos. 

the  pressure  to  burst  the  clay  pipe  A  cheap  and  convenient  stand- 
pipe  is  made  by  cementing  together  a  few  joints  of  vitrified  clay 
pipe,  as  shown  in  figure  13.  Sometimes  standpipes  or  boxes  are 
constructed  in  the  field  to  act  as  diversion  boxes.  They  usually  are 
fitted  with  slide  gates,  and  serve  as  air  vents  as  well  as  means  to 
shift  water  from  one  lateral  to  another. 

Several  kinds  of  pipes  may  be  considered  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  require  considerable  pressure  (as,  for  instance,  in  con- 
necting the  pumping  plant  with  the  first  standpipe).  Cast  iron 
probably  is  the  most  durable  mnt  v;  ,l.  hr.f  i    t^o  ,-,-tiv  for  i'«e  on 
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most  farms,  as  its  great  weight  makes  freight  and  hauling  charges 
excessive.  Galvanized  and  black  wrought-iron  or  wroiight-steel 
threaded  pipe  is  well  adapted  to  high  pressure,  but  long  lines  cost  a 
great  deal.  Lightweight  riveted  steel  pipe,  both  asphalted  and  gal- 
vanized, is  adapted  to  most  eastern  conditions.  The  galvanized  pipe 
is  comparatively  long  lived,  but  the  asphalted  pipe  often  rusts  out 
very  rapidly.  Wood  pipe  is  not  commonly  used  for  irrigation  in 
the  humid  sections,  although  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Rein- 
forced concrete  pipe  or  reinforced  drain  tile  or  sewer  pipe  may  be 
used  in  nearly  all  cases. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 

High  prices  of  steel  and  iron  pipe  and  the  inability  of  sewer  pipe 
to  stand  any  but  very  low  heads  have  led  this  office  to  make 
tests  on  reinforced  drain  tile  for  high  pressures.  Reinforced  con- 
crete pipe  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  West  to  carry  water 
under  high  pressures.  This  pipe  usually  is  of  the  larger  sizes  and 
requires  special  forms  and  skilled  labor  to  make  and  lay  it.  Large- 
diameter  reinforced-concrete  pipe  can  be  bought  ready  made  in 
the  East,  but  heavy  freight  charges  usually  prohibit  the  use  of  small 
sizes  on  the  farm.  Such  pressure  pipe  is  needed  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  water  is  transported  from  pump  to  highest  point  of  field,  or  in 
crossing  deep  dips  or  hollows.  The  tests,  therefore,  sought  to  dis- 
cover some  pipe  which  any  intelligent  workman  could  construct 
without  expensive  equipment.  From  tests  made  it  seems  entirely 
practicable  for  the  farmer  to  install  reinforced-concrete  tile,  which 
can  be  made  without  any  expensive  equipment  and  can  be  laid  con- 
tinuously in  the  trench. 

Standard  clay  drain  tile  was  taken  first.  Several  sections  of  this 
were  placed  on  a  wooden  spindle  10  feet  long.  The  sections  were 
then  pulled  together  by  six  to  eight  wires  running  the  same  way  as 
the  pipe.  These  wires  were  tightened  by  means  of  bolts  fastened  at 
regular  intervals  in  a  board  at  the  head  of  the  tile.  After  the  ver- 
tical wires  were  tight  other  wires  were  wound  spirally  around  the 
tile,  this  being  accomplished  by  turning  the  tile  on  the  wooden  core 
by  means  of  a  crank.  The  spacing  of  the  wires  was  gauged  by  hand, 
one  man  turning  the  tile  and  another  holding  and  guiding  the  wire. 
After  the  tile  was  wound  it  was  removed  from  the  core  and  then  was 
ready  to  be  covered  Avith  concrete.  (Fig.  14.)  Ten-foot  lengths  of 
tile  from  4  to  10  inches  in  diameter  could  be  handled  easily  by  two 
men,  as  the  wire  held  the  tile  together. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  place  concrete  on  the  tile  in  a  mold  or  by 
plastering,  the  tile  was  laid  continuously  in  a  trench  which  was  cut 
to  such  a  size  that  it  would  act  as  an  outside  form  for  the  concrete. 
For  ordinary  work  the  trench  was  cut  to  the  desired  depth  and  about 
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3  inches  wider  than  the  outside  of  the  tile  and  the  bottom  was  rounded 
out  to  eliminate  waste  at  the  corners. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  tight,  leak-proof  tile  was  found  to  be  as 
follows:  A  rich  mixture  of  concrete  was  made,  no  gravel  or  stone 
over  one-half  inch  in  diameter  being  used.  Several  inches  of  the 
wet  mixture  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  stones  or 
pieces  of  broken  tile  were  thrown  in.  The  tile  then  was  placed 
the  concrete  and  shaken  up  and  down  until  the  concrete  was 
stuck  to  the  bottom  and  part  way  up  the  sides,  the  stone  or  brokf^n 
tile  preventing  the  tile  sections  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of  die 
trench.  (See  frontispiece.)  The  remainder  of  the  concrete  was 
placed  in  small  quantities  with  a  spade  and  tamped  thoroughly, 
especially  on  the  sides  and  around  the  joints.  It  was  found  that  the 
careful  placing  and  tamping  of  the  concrete  needed  particular  atten- 
tion, in  order  that  leaks  might  be  prevented. 

Tile  from  4  to  10  inches  in  diameter  was  tested,  and  after  the  con- 
crete had  set  it  was  found  that  pressures  from  25  to  150  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  were  needed  to  break  the  pipe,  the  lower  pressures 
being  for  lean  mixtures  of  concrete  and  very  little  reinforcing  wi^'e. 
For  pressures  up  to  50  pounds  per  square  inch  for  tile  over  six  inches 
in  diameter  it  was  found  best  to  use  Xo.  8  wire  wound  spirally  with 
about  1  inch  between  spirals.  About  eight  horizontal  wires  Tunning 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe  held  the  tile  together  and  prevented 
temperature  cracks  in  the  finished  pipe.  For  4  and  0  inch  tile  Xo. 
12  wire  with  the  same  wrap  was  found  to  answer.  Concrete  of 
1-2-4  or  1-2-3  w^et  mixture  was  found  to  be  best. 

Such  pipe  as  that  described  above  would  be  satisfactory  for  nearly 
all  purposes  for  surface  irrigation  where  water  is  pumped.    It  can 


Fio.  14. — Win'  wound  itlr  iiml  womlcn  kov*-. 
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Fig.  15. — Use  of  portable  galvanized-iron  pipe  in  alfalfa  irrigation. 

be  laid  continiioiish^  for  any  length  and  should  not  cost  more  than 
half  as  much  as  steel  or  iron  pipe. 

Continuous  reinforced  concrete  pipe  was  made  by  using  the  same 
general  method  as  that  just  described,  but  the  inside  core  was  made 
of  galvanized  iron  which  could  be  wrapped  with  wire,  placed  in  the 
trench,  and,  when  after  the  core  had  been  collapsed,  removed  about  45 
minutes  after  the  concrete  had  been  placed  around  it.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  paper  was  wrapped  around  the  collapsible  core.  The 
wire  was  wound  around  pieces  of  broken  tile  so  as  to  stand  out  about 
1  inch  from  the  shell  of  the  core  and  thus  be  on  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  shell.  This  method  requires  close  attention  and  should  not 
be  attempted  on  the  average  farm  unless  expert  help  is  available. 
AVhile  the  cost  of  this  pipe  is  less  than  that  of  the  reinforced  drain 
tile,  the  difference  is  comparatively  slight. 

Another  method  of  making  pressure  pipe  is  to  use  bell-and-spigot 
vitrified-clay  sewer  pipe  and  tamp  and  cement  the  joints  before  wrap- 
ping with  wire.  This  pipe  is  more  expensive  than  tile,  but  it  is  easier 
to  make  it  leak-proof.  A  reinforced  pipe  of  this  sort  would  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  a  sandy  soil  where  it  was  necessary  to  use  board 
forms  on  the  sides  of  the  trench,  in  order  to  use  it  for  an  outside  form, 
where  the  soil  would  not  permit  laying  the  pipe  continuously. 

If  necessary  this  pipe  could  be  made  in  convenient  lengths  by 
using  forms  of  wood  or  clay,  the  pipe  being  laid  after  the  concrete 
had  set.  This  method  might  be  convenient  where  the  pipe  could 
not  be  laid  continuously  in  the  field  on  account  of  soil  conditions  or 
where  freezing  weather  would  prevent  outside  work.  If  this  method 
were  followed  the  joints  of  each  length  would  need  to  be  well 
wrapped  with  wire  and  the  concrete  poured  around  the  pipe  after 
the  lengths  had  been  laid  in  the  trench.   It  also  would  be  necessary 
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to  wrap  the  tile  or  pipe  in  shorter  lengths,  as  the  finished  pij)© 
would  be  several  times  as  heavy  as  the  wire-wrapped  t  ile. 

APPLYING  THE  WATER  TO  CROPS. 

An  understanding  of  the  actual  use  of  water  in  irrigation  is  a.s 
essential  as  the  securing  of  the  sui)ply  itself  if  the  investment  is  to 
prove  profitable.  Tlie  irrigator  must  know  how  to  make  the  water 
reach  the  i^lant  roots. 

USE  OF  PORTABLE  PIPE  AND  HOSE. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  p()rtal)le  })ipe  in  spreading 
water  which  has  been  brought  to  the  field  l)y  other  mean.s.  If  the 
soil  to  be  irrigated  is  very  sandy  or  the  slope  too  flat  to  permit  the 
water  to  run  down  the  rows  or  furrows,  the  use  of  such  pii)e  mav  be 
highly  desirable.  Portable  pipe  usually  is  made  in  10-foot  sections 
of  light-weight  galvanized  sheet  iron,  one  end  of  each  section  Ix^ing 
slightly  tapered,  so  that  it  niay  be  pushed  into  the  straight  end  of 
the  following  section  to  make  a  fairly  tight  joint.  The  pipe  should 
be  made  of  from  24  to  20  gauge  galvanized  sheet  iron  for  0-inch  and 
smaller  sizes  and  22  to  24  gauge  for  8  and  10  inch  sizes.  It  is  well 
to  reinforce  the  ends  with  18  to  20  gauge  iron.  Several  firms  make 
this  pipe ;  many  local  tinners  can  make  it  or  order  it  for  the  farmer. 

In  use,  the  pipe  may  be  built  up  section  by  section,  or  the  entire 
length  may  be  built  up  first  and  the  sections  disconnected  as  irriga- 


I  ic.  1(». — Six-Inch  cast-iron  Irrigation  vnlvr  auU  hose  conuoiiiou  lo  Hllp-Juiut  i»li>i-  i 

irrigating  orange  grove. 
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tion  proceeds.  When  the  end  of  the  field  is  reached  the  operation  is 
repeated,  with  the  pipe  connected  to  the  next  valve,  unless  it  is 
possible  to  water  a  number  of  rows  from  one  valve.  This  pipe  is 
very  handy  for  irrigating  hay  crops  and  is  used  extensively  in  the 
West  for  irrigating  alfalfa  where  the  soil  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able for  wide  flooding. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  water  up  a  grade  with  the  ordinary 
portable  pipe,  unless  special  joints  are  made.  Some  eastern  irrigators 
have  tried  to  prevent  leaks  at  the  joints  of  cheap  portable  pipe  by 
laying  the  pipe  on  a  grade,  making  use  of  portable  wooden  trestles. 
A  better  plan  is  to  have  the  tapered  and  ringed  ends  of  the  sections 
extra  long  and  heavy  and  to  fit  both  ends  of  every  joint  with  lugs. 
Two  bolts  can  then  be  put  through  the  lugs  and  the  pipe  drawn  up 
with  nuts,  usually  making  a  fairly  tight  joint.  Western  irrigators 
have  used  tarred  cloth  or  burlap  between  the  taper  and  the  ring. 
Another  way  is  to  fit  a  shoulder  on  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  a  rim  on 
the  other.  A  rubber  gasket  can  be  used  in  the  shoulder  and  the  pipe 
pulled  together  with  bolts  through  lugs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slip- 
joint  pipe. 

Where  a  considerable  grade  must  be  climbed  it  sometimes  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  extra  light  weight  spiral-riveted  pipe  and  use  a  bolted 
joint.  The  time  necessary  to  make  connections  renders  this  method 
too  slow,  however,  if  the  pipe  needs  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
very  often.  The  necessity  of  heavily  reinforcing  the  ends  of  portable 
pipe  in  nearly  all  cases  can  not  be  overemphasized,  as  the  pipe  often 
is  ruined  by  breaking  of  the  seams  when  the  sections  are  connected, 
bent,  or  twisted  about  during  irrigation. 

Hose  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  portable  pipe  to  convey  water, 
but,  as  a  rule,  hose  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  not  as  durable  as  pipe 
and  is  worn  out  soon  by  being  dragged  over  the  field.  It  is  subject 
also  to  attack  by  insects  and  rats  or  mice  when  stored  for  the  winter, 
and  is  hard  to  handle  unless  the  diameter  is  small  and  the  lengths 
are  short.  Hose  will  drag  down  tender  plants  unless  the  farmer  is 
very  careful  in  handling  it.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  dried  out  after 
each  irygation  and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 

For  small  quantities  of  water  ordinary  garden  hose  can  be  used. 
Condemned  fire  hose,  up  to  2J  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  can  be 
bought  cheaply.  The  connections  on  this  hose  are  of  the  quick-turn- 
ing brass  variety.  Fifty-foot  lengths  usually  are  to  be  advised.  Two 
to  8  inch  hose  may  be  home-made  cheaply  from  strips  of  heavy  duck 
or  canvas  by  sewing  a  double  seam  with  very  heavy  thread.  A  local 
harnessmaker  or  cobbler,  having  suitable  machines  for  such  work, 
should  be  able  to  make  a  strong  hose  of  this  sort.  Often  it  is  ad- 
visable to  treat  canvas  hose  with  tar,  varnish,  or  paint  to  increase  its 
life  and  render  it  more  nearly  leakproof . 
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Devising  connections  for  home-made^  hose  ofton  presents  diHiciil- 
ties.  A  fairly  good  joint  may  be  made  in  several  ways,  probably  the 
cheapest  being  to  wire  the  ends  to  short  pieces  of  lightweight  gal- 
vanized-iron  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  tapered  and  the  other  straight. 
The  lengths  then  are  j:)ined  as  in  the  case  of  conductor  pipe.  If  any 
appreciable  pressure  ]s  to  be  applied  these  joints  should  be  bolted 


Fig.  17. — Furrow  Irrigation  from  portable  distribution  pipe  attached  to  hydrant  of  under- 
ground main. 


together  as  described  for  the  pipe.  A  stronger  joint  can  be  made  by 
tying  the  hose  around  short  pieces  of  standard  threaded  pipe,  a 
coupling  being  placed  on  one  end  of  each  pipe.  This  joint  will  stand 
considerable  pressure  without  leaking.  Regular  brass  fire-hose 
coupling  can  be  bought,  but  the  cost  of  this  for  the  larger  sizes  is  too 
high  to  be  considered. 

FURROW  IRRIGATION. 

Where  the  use  of  portable  pipe  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
irrigation  as  practiced  in  the  East  usually  is  etfected  by  diverting  the 
water  directly  from  the  distribution  system  into  field  furrows  (tigs 
17,  18,  and  19).  A  sandy  loam  underlain  with  a  comparatively  im- 
pervious subsoil  probably  is  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  soil  to 
irrigate,  provided  the  slope  of  the  land  is  favorable.  Such  a  soil 
with  a  grade  of  4  inches  to  1  foot  per  100  feet  will  allow  water  to 
reach  the  plant  roots  and  still  run  a  considerable  ilistaiice  down  open 
furrows.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground  before  irrigation 
and  the  kind  of  crop  grown  will  go  far  in  determining  the  <iuaiitity 
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Fig.  18. — Furrow  Irrigation  in  Georgia.     Water  being  delivered  from  cast-iron  valve 
■which  is  connected  to  underground  vitrified  clay  pipe. 


of  water  required.  In  light,  loamy  soil  this  may  be  applied  by  run- 
ning water  for  a  few  hours  in  each  furrow,  but  a  much  longer  time 
will  be  required  for  a  heavy  soil.  Usually  water  should  be  let  into 
each  furrow  and  made  to  reach  the  lower  end  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
the  quantity  entering  each  furrow  then  can  be  diminished,  enough 
still  being  allowed  to  enter  so  that  a  sufficient  supply  will  reach  the 
end  of  the  furrow.  This  method  may  be  expected  to  effect  a  uniform 
distribution  of  the  water. 

The  irrigator  can  determine  whether  the  water  has  run  long  enough 
by  digging  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  observing  how  deep 
the  water  has  percolated.  If  it  has  gone  below  the  root  zone  a  waste 
is  taking  place.  It  is  better  not  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
the  row  of  the  plants,  but  to  allow  the  water  to  seep  into  the  soil 
from  the  furrows,  which  will  prevent  the  soil  in  the  rows  from  baking 
and  cracking. 

Very  sandy  soil  usually  requires  a  large  head  of  water  for  each 
furrow,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  water  to  the  end  of  the  furrow 
quickly  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  deep  percolation.  The  slopes  of 
the  ground  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  maximum  quantity 
which  may  be  used.  If  steep  slopes  are  encountered  the  soils  will 
wash  badly  and  if  the  ground  is  too  flat  the  water  will  not  reach  the 
ends  of  the  furrows,  but  form  puddles  at  the  upper  ends.  The 
former  situation  may  be  controlled  by  letting  smaller  quantities  of 
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water  into  the  furrows,  or  by  (lcci'easin<i;  their  <:ia(k's  hy  running 
thcni  diagonally  across  the  field.  For  very  Hal  grades  it  often  is 
necessary  to  use  the  portable  pipe  or  hose  descril)ed  on  page  27. 

Heavy  clay  soils  usually  require  small  heads  of  water  in  eacli 
furrow  and  the  water  must  be  run  a  longer  time.  Such  soils  usually 
call  for  less  water  for  an  irrigation  and  also  retain  water  better  than 
the  sandy  type.  However,  the  irrigator  must  watch  each  furrow  very 
carefully  or  he  will  waste  water  at  the  lower  end.  For  such  soil  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  some  apparatus  that  may  be  adjusted 
carefully  so  that  the  water  will  be  equally  divided  among  a  large 
number  of  furrows. 

Cultivation  is  very  necessary  after  each  irrigation,  unless  the  plants 
completely  shade  the  ground,  and  should  follow  irrigation  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  permit. 

Some  irrigators  plant  in  the  furrow  which  has  been  wetted  down 
previously  by  irrigation;  others  plant  between  furrows  that  are  close 
together,  allowing  water  to  run  long  enough  to  soak  the  seed  bed 
thoroughly. 

Often  furrows  400  to  600  feet  long  (and  sometimes  even  longer) 
may  be  used  satisfactorily,  but  generally  shorter  lengths  are  ad- 
visable. If  the  furrows  are  found  to  be  too  long  it  may  be  necessary 
to  run  another  pipe  line  or  ditch  parallel  to  the  head  one,  about  half- 


Fw.  19. — Furrow  Irrlgntlou  uf  swi<et  |)<)t!it«»t's  fioiu  u|m'ii  h«'ml  tllt«h 
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Fig.  20. — Flooding  between  borders  with  large  heads  of  water. 


way  down  the  furrows.  In  small  market  gardens  the  furrows  often 
are  not  over  100  feet  long.  These  short  lengths  allow  smaller  quan- 
tities of  water  to  be  let  into  each  furrow,  and  permit  close  planting. 

Where  a  combination  of  spray  and  furrow  systems  seems  necessary, 
the  former  should  be  used  to  irrigate  seed  beds  or  closely  planted 
garden  truck,  and  the  furrow  system  for  such  crops  as  potatoes,  corn, 
rhubarb,  celery,  and  berries,  after  they  have  been  set  out  from  the 
seed  beds.  It  may  be  practicable  to  eliminate  the  spray  system  by 
planting  the  seeds  in  beds  3  to  10  feet  wide  which  may  be  irrigated 
from  furrows  cut  between  them.  The  water  should  be  kept  in  the 
furrows  long  enough  to  percolate  laterally  across  the  beds.  This 
method  is  practicable  on  land  that  is  nearly  level,  and  where  there  is 
a  light  surface  soil  underlain  with  clay.  Furrow  irrigation  of  seed 
beds  on  heavy  clay  soils  is  very  difficult,  and  requires  considerable 
patience  and  experience. 

'\^^len  flooding  methods  are  resorted  to,  it  usually  is  necessary  to 
lay  out  level  beds  of  convenient  size  and  flood  with  large  heads  of 
water  (fig.  20) ;  or  in  some  cases  crops  may  be  flooded  by  cutting 
the  head  ditch  at  convenient  points  and  letting  the  water  run  freely 
over  the  land  (fig.  21).  The  former  method  (which  has  not  been 
considered  in  the  foregoing  discussion)  is  used  in  irrigating  rice  and 
cranberries  and  the  latter  for  grain  or  meadows. 
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COST  OF  IRRIGATION. 

The  most  important  item  of  expense  for  irrigation  in  the  humid 
sections  is  the  cost  of  installation.  This  may  be  only  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  where  a  gravity  flow  is  developed  and  water  is  distributed  to 
the  field  entirely  through  open  ditches.  In  a  number  of  such  cases, 
especially  in  the  South,  considerable  areas  have  been  watered  for 
$10  or  less  per  acre.  These  systems  involve  merely  short  gravity 
ditches  leading  directly  from  streams  or  flowing  wells.  A  more 
expensive  plant  is  necessary  where  the  water  supply  must  be  ?stored. 
Plants  utilizing  flowing  wells  that  yield  only  30  to  40  gallons  per 
minute  have  been  used  to  irrigate  10  to  20  acres,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  storage  reservoir  constructed  in  clay  soil. 

Irrigation  plants  involving  low  pumping  lifts  and  open-ditch  dis- 
tribution systems  also  are  comparatively  cheap.  Such  a  plant  should 
irrigate  a  20-acre  field  adjacent  to  a  stream  for  $15  to  $20  per  acre, 
if  the  pumping  lift  is,  say,  25  feet.  If  a  vitrified-clay  pipe  distribu- 
tion system  were  used,  the  irrigation  of  the  same  plat  probably  would 
cost  $40  to  $60  per  acre.  If  the  pumping  lift  were  40  to  00  feet,  and 
the  field,  say,  1,000  feet  from  the  water  supply,  the  total  cost  easily 
could  be  double  that  given  above,  although  the  cost  of  the  distribut- 
ing system  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  system  with  the 
lower  lift.  For  a  complete  system  so  situated  it  would  be  safe  to 
figure  a  cost  of  $65  to  $85  per  acre.  If  a  larger  acreage  were  to  be 
watered,  the  cost  would  be  somewhat  less  per  acre.    Where  wells 


Fig.  21. — Flooding  alfalfa  tu  lil  frum  opcu  1J«  |,1  iiu<  b. 
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must  be  bored  and  deep-well  pumps  installed,  an  irrigation  system 
may  cost  $100  or  more  per  acre.  A  deep-well  outfit  usually  is  too 
costly  for  furrow  irrigation,  unless  crop,  soil,  and  market  conditions 
are  very  favorable. 

The  following  cost  tables  for  pipes  of  various  kinds  adapted  to  use 
in  surface  irrigation,  together  with  the  pump  cost  figures  shown  in 
Table  2,  page  16,  and  the  discussion  of  engine  costs  on  page  15. 
should  enable  a  prospective  irrigator  to  estimate,  at  least  approxi- 
mately^ the  cost  of  a  complete  irrigation  system.  The  prices  shown 
in  Table  3  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuation. 

Table  3. — Approximate  cost,  per  foot  of  lenijth,  of  pipe  adapted  to  surface 

irrigation  si/stenis. 


Diameter, 


Inches. 
a 

4 

1 

11 
1^ 

2 

f 

4 

5 


Wrought 
steel, 
black. 


Dollars. 
0.032 
,046 
.064 
.076 
.102 
.161 
.210 
.31 
.42 
.55 
.75 
.79 
1. 10 
1. 40 


Wrought 
steel,  gal- 
vanized. 


Dollars. 
0.042 
.062 
.084 
.101 
.135 
.214 
.28 
.41 
.56 
.72 
1. 02 
1.06 
1.70 
2.00 


Riveted 
steel,  gal- 
vanized. 

Cast  iron. 

Vitrified 
clay. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1 

  1 

 ....i::::;  ;:  ■ 

 .1  

0.20 
.25 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.52 
.70 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1. 45 

0.24 

0.06 

.40 

.09 

.55 

.15 
.20 
.24 

1.00 

.38 
.50 

1.70 

Cast-iron  valves  for  vitrified  clay  pipe  cost  $2  to  $4  each,  and 
laying  and  trenching  should  cost  from  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  foot, 
for  the  sizes  ordinarily  used  in  the  east;  the  higher  cost  will  be  in 
clay  soil,  where  trenching  is  expensive.  Field  systems  for  vitrified- 
clay  pipe  installed  in  the  humid  sections  have  cost  from  $20  to  $50 
per  acre.  The  cheaper  systems  sometimes  use  portable  pipe  to  carry 
water  to  some  of  the  higher  ridges. 

The  operating  cost  of  most  furrow-irrigation  plants  in  the  humid 
sections  is  not  great,  as  crops  ordinarily  need  to  be  irrigated  only 
a  few  times  to  carry  them  through  periods  of  drought.  The  in- 
terest on  first  cost  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully,  and  often  are  the  deciding  factors  in  determining 
the  feasibility  of  a  pumping  outfit.  Yearly  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  is  common;  probably  an  average  ot 
15  per  cent  would  hold  for  most  surface-irrigation  plants.  For  ex- 
ample: If  a  plant  cost  $75  an  acre  to  install,  and  the  operating  cost 
was  $10  an  acre  per  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $11.25  for 
interest  and  depreciation,  making  a  total  yearly  cost  of  $21.25. 
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This  would  mean  that  the  crops  irri'^attMl  shouUl  yiehl  a  net  i)rnfit 
of  $21.25  per  acre  more  than  those  raised  on  the  same  land  without 
irrigation  before  any  profit  could  ho  accredited  to  the  irri/ration 
plant.  Water  may  he  worth  many  times  this  amount  for  some  crops 
and  much  less  for  others.  Local  conditions  control  allowal)h'  costs 
of  irrigation  to  such  an  extent  that  permissible  limits  of  construc- 
tion expense  can  not  be  given  liere. 

INFORMATION  NEEDED  IN  DESIGN  OF  A  PLANT. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  receives  many  letters  asking  for 
information  regarding  irrigation  in  eastern  localities.  Before  help- 
ful advice  can  be  given  in  response  to  such  requests  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  following  information: 

1.  Acreage  to  be  irrigated. 

2.  Character  of  the  soil. 

3.  Source  of  water  supply;  estimated  quantity  available.  (If 

a  well,  the  size  and  type  of  well,  distance  to  water,  and 
])robable  draw  down  when  pumped.) 

4.  Distance  from  water  supply  to  h\nd  to  be  irrigated. 

5.  Difference  in  elevations  l)etween  land  and  water  supply. 

6.  Crops  to  be  irrigated. 

7.  The  general  grades  of  the  land  to  be  watered. 

8.  A  sketch  showing  prevailing  grades  of  the  land  to  bo  irri- 

gated, location  of  the  water  supply,  etc.  It  will  he  suffi- 
cient if  this  indicate  a])i^roximate  contours  and  directions 
of  slope  (by  arrow),  with  fall  in  inches  per  100  feet. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOTICULTURE  RELAT- 
ING  TO  IRRIGATION. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION. 

Sii^ar-Beet  Growinj;  Under  Irriijation.    (Fanners'  Bulletin  ."iBT.) 
Drainage  of  Irrisate<l  Lands.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  80r>.) 
Construction  and  Use  of  Farm  Weirs.    (Fanners'  Bulh^tin  Sl.T) 
Irrigation  of  Grain.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  863.) 

Practical  Information  for  P.eginners  in  Irrigation.    (Farmers*  Bulletin  Sr^t.) 
The  Use  of  Windmills  in  Irrigation  in  tlie  Semiarid  West.    (Farmers'  Bul- 
letin SCO.) 

Irrigation  of  Orchards.    (Farmers'  liulletin  882.) 

Experiments  AVith  Crops  Under  Fall  Irrigation  at  Sct)ttsbhifY  Ut»<laniatlon 

Project  Experiment  Farm.    (Department  Bulletin  l.'Vl.) 
Wood  Pipe  for  Conveying  Water  for  Irrigation.    ( Deiwrtment  Bulletin  LV*.) 
Experiments  on  Economical  Use  of  Irripitlori  Water  In  Idnh»».  (Department 

Bulletin  339.) 
Irrigation  in  Florida.    (Departm«'nl  Bidlcthi  Ai\'2.) 
Spray  Irrigation.    (Department  Bulletin  » 

Mulched-Basln  System  of  Irrigated  Citrus  Culture  and  Its  Bearing  on  Control 

Mottle-leaf.    (Department  Bulletin  409.) 
Agriculture  on  Government  Reclamntion  Projects.    (Separate  fiOO  fnun  Year 

B(»ok  1010.) 

Pumping  for  Irrigation  on  the  Farm.    (Separate  "U'i  from  Year  lUx)k  UHG.) 
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FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS,  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  138).    Price,  5  cents. 
How  to  Build  Small  irrigation  Ditches.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  158.)    Price,  5 
cents. 

Irrigation  of  Alfalfa.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  373.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Gate  Structure  for  Irrigation  Canals.    (Department  Bulletin  115.)  Price, 
20  cents. 

Concrete  Lining  as  Applied  to  Irrigation  Canals.  (Department  Bulletin  126.) 
Price,  10  ceats. 

Flow  of  Water  in  Irrigation  Channels.  (Department  Bulletin  194.)  Price, 
25  cents. 

Irrigation  in  North  Atlantic  States.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin 
167.)    Price,  10  cents. 

Small  Reservoirs  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  (Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  Bulletin  179.)    Price.  20  cents. 

Distribution  of  Water  in  Soil  in  Furrow  Irrigation.  (Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  Bulletin  203.)    Price,  10  cents. 

Irrigation  in  Wyoming.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  205.)  Price, 
15  cents. 

Irrigation  in  Sacramento  Valley.  California.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

Bulletin  207.)    Price,  15  cents. 
Irrigation  in  Oregon.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  209.)  Price, 

15  cents. 

Irrigation  in  South  Dakota.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  210.) 
Price,  10  cents. 

Irrigation  in  Kansas.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  211.)  Price, 
10  cents. 

Irrigation  in  the  State  of  Washington.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin 

214.)    Price,  10  cents. 
Irrigation  in  New  Mexico.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  215.) 

Price,  15  cents. 

Irrigation  in  Idaho.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  216.)  Price,  15 
cents. 

Irrigation  in  Colorado.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  218.)  Price, 
15  cents. 

Irrigation  in  North  Dakota.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  219.) 
Price.  10  cents. 

Irrigation  in  Texas.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  222.)  Price,  15 
cents. 

Deliverj^  of  Water  to  Irrigators.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  229.) 
Price,  15c. 

Irrigation  in  Arizona.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  235.)  Price, 
20  cents. 

Use  of  Underground  Water  for  Irrigation  at  Pomona,  California.    (Office  of 

Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  236.)    Price,  20  cents. 
Irrigation  in  California.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  237.)  Price, 

10  cents. 

Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation  Purposes:  Part  1,  Earth-fill  Dams  and 
Hydraulic-fill  Dams.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  249.)  Price, 
20  cents. 

Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation  Purposes:  Part  II,  Timber  Dams  and  Rock- 
fill  Dams.    (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  249.)    Price,  15  cents. 

Irrigation  from  Snake  River,  Idaho.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular 
65.)    Price,  5  cents, 
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'HE  OBJECT  of  this  bulletin  is  not  to  cover  the 
entire  range  of  products  which  may  be  made 


from  fruits  nor  to  publish  a  long  list  of  recipes, 
but  rather  to  re^^ve  an  interest  in  a  few  of  the  more 
common  home  fruit  products  easily  made  and  rel- 
ished by  most  people. 

The  various  butters  considered  in  the  following 
pages  have  all  been  made  and  tested  in  one  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  can  be  recommended  as  good, 
wholesome,  home-prepared  fruit  products. 

The  principal  new  features  presented  here  are  the 
short  time  in  wliich  apple  butter  may  be  made  and 
the  adding  of  the  peeled  and  sliced  apples  to  the 
fresh  cider  without  first  boiling  down  the  cider. 

Those  who  do  not  grow  fruit  may  take  advantage 
of  hea\y  supplies  of  fruits  in  the  markets  to  buy 
cheaply  and  also  to  help  conser^^e  foods  w^hich  might 
otherwise  be  wasted. 


Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrs- 

WM.  A.  TAYLOR,  Chief 
Waahington.  D.  C.  March .  1920 
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HOMEMADE  FRUIT  BUTTERS 

By  C.  1*.  CmsK, 

Penologist,  Office  of  Horticultural  atul  Pomological  Investigations. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  FRUIT  CONSERVATION. 

WITH  the  present  need  of  real  food  conservation,  such  part  of  the 
fruit  crop  as  can  be  made  economically  into  a  palatable  prod- 
uct should  be  saved.  Although  canning  and  drying  are  always 
largely  practiced  as  a  means  of  saving  perishable  fruits,  there  are 
other  ways  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  them  to  add  variety  to  the  menu 
and  volume  to  the  larder.  As  much  of  these  fruits  as  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily  should  be  used  in  making  fruit  butters.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  have  only  good  grades  of  fresh  fruits  for  making  these 
products,  the  sound  portions  of  inferior  fruit  may  be  used  with 
perfect  success. 

NECESSARY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  usual  utensils  in  almost  daily  use  in  every  kitchen  are  all  that 
are  needed  in  the  making  of  fruit  butters  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  an  enamel-lined, 
aluminum,  or  other  good  preserving  kettle,  such  as  is  kept  for  fruit- 
cooking  purposes  only.  Other  utensils  needed  ai*e  a  colander,  wire 
sieve,  potato  masher,  measuring  cups,  knives,  and  pans. 

The  large  iron  and  copper  kettles,  used  so  much  on  the  farms  in 
the  past  in  making  considerable  quantities  of  apple  butter  out  of 
doors  (see  title-page  illustration),  are  still  in  use  in  numy  sections 
of  the  country. 

APPLE  BUTTER. 

Apple  butter  has  probably  not  lost  its  old-time  i)opularity,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  made  in  such  generous  quantities  nor  in  so  many 
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homes  as  formerly.  There  is  no  better  way  to  use  good  apples  and 
the  sound  portions  of  windfall,  wormy,  and  bruised  apples  than  to 
make  them  into  butter,  either  in  small  or  large  quantities. 

While  almost  any  apples  will  make  good  apple  butter,  those  which 
haye  a  distinctiyely  rich  tart  flayor  and  good  cooking  quality  are  most 
satisfactory.  Such  old  standard  yarieties  as  Xorthem  Spy,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Tompkins  King,  and  Smokehouse  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  found  in  recent  tests  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  smnmer  yarieties  make  as  rich 
and  snappy  apple  butter  as  the  fall  and  winter  yarieties.  Varieties 
of  coai^e  texture  naturally  make  a  rather  coarse  product  unless  put 
through  a  colander  or  wire  sieye  after  fii-st  being  made  into  apple 
sauce  before  adding  them  to  the  cider.  Sometimes  sweet  apples  are 
used  with  tart  apples,  the  usual  proportion  being  one-third  of  the 
former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  Oyerripe  apples  are  not  desir- 
able, but  if  they  must  be  used  add  a  little  yinegar  to  giye  some  snap 
to  the  butter.  The  proportion  of  yinegar  required  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  taste. 

It  has  been  accepted  generally  that  the  sweet  cider  must  be  boiled 
down  at  least  one-half  before  the  apples  are  added  and  cooking 
begun  and  that  slow  cooking  for  hours  was  absolutely  necessary. 
This,  howeyer,  is  not  necessaiy;  in  fact,  it  is  a  loss  of  time  and  fuel 
to  boil  down  the  cider  first  and  then  cook  the  apples  in  it  for  a  long 
time.  Just  as  high  a  grade  of  butter  will  result  by  adding  the 
apples  to  the  unboiled  cider  and  cooking  rapidly  until  finished. 
Small  lots  of  apple  butter  may  be  made  in  one  hour,  or  less,  by  put- 
ting the  apples  into  sweet  cider  and  cooking  as  fast  as  is  safe  without 
scorching.  Large  quantities  take  a  longer  time,  but  may  be  cooked  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Strict  attention  must  be  giyen  to  stirring,  in 
order  that  the  butter  may  not  scorch  and  stick  to  the  kettle. 

Apple  butter  with  cider. — Either  fresh  cider  or  commercial  steri- 
lized cider  may  be  used.  The  usual  proportion  of  peeled  and  sliced 
apples  and  cider  is  gallon  for  gallon,  but  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon  of  cider  to  a  gallon  of  peeled  and  sliced  apples 
will  giye  a  rich  product  if  the  apples  are  good  cookers.  Less  than 
half  as  much  cider  as  prepared  apples  is  likely  to  make  an  apple 
sauce  rather  than  a  butter,  unless  it  is  cooked  yery  slowly  for  four  to 
six  hours. 

Continue  the  cooking  until  the  cider  and  apples  do  not  separate 
and  the  butter,  when  cold,  is  as  thick  as  good  apple  sauce.  Deter- 
mine the  thickness  at  frequent  interyals  by  cooling  small  portions. 

If  sugar  is  used,  add  it  after  the  cooking  of  cider  and  apples  is 
about  two-thirds  done.  About  a  pound  of  either  white  or  brown 
sugar  is  the  usual  proportion  per  gallon  of  apple  butter,  but  more 
or  less  (or  not  any)  may  be  used,  to  suit  the  taste. 
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Apple  butter  is  spiced  according  to  taste,  about  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  allspice  being  used  for  each 
gallon.    These  are  stirred  into  it  when  the  cooking  is  finished. 

Vanilla  extract  added  after  the  spices  are  slin-ed  in  improves  the 
quality  and  adds  to  the  snappiness  of  the  butter.  Use  from  2  to  4 
teaspoonfuls  per  gallon  of  butter,  according  to  taste. 

Apple  butter  without  cider.— Good  apple  butter  is  often  made 
without  the  use  of  cider.  Acid  apples  of  good  (piality  are  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  make  a  snappy  product.  Add  enough  water  to 
the  peeled  and  sliced  apples  to  make  a  thin  apple  sauce,  cook  verv* 
slowly,  or  simmer,  over  a  low  fire  for  three  or  four  hours  and  stir 
often.  Brown  rather  than  white  sugar  is  usually  used,  being  adde<l 
when  the  cooking  is  two-thirds  done.  The  sugar  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel  of  New  Orleans  molasses  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  A  pound  per  gallon  is  usually  sufficient:  but  this  amount 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  as  is  also  the  amount  of  cinnamon,  allspice,  cloves, 
and  vanilla  to  be  added  when  the  cooking  is  done. 

Apple  butter  with  grape  juice. — If  a  grape  flavor  is  desired  in 
apple  butter  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  grape  juice.  To  each 
gallon  of  peeled  and  sliced  apples,  cooked  into  sauce  and  straine<l, 
add  1  pint  of  grape  juice,  1  cup  of  brown  sugar,  and  one-quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cook  slowly  and  stir  often  for  two  hours,  or 
until  of  the  desired  thickness ;  then  stir  in  1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 

Apple  butter  with  lemons. — Slice  four  lemons,  cover  with  water, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Xext  morning  put  them  in  a  preserving 
kettle  with  8  pounds  of  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  ('of)k  for 
one  hour,  add  3  pounds  of  sugar,  and  cook  slowly  with  frequent  stir- 
ring one  and  one-half  hours  longer,  or  until  of  the  proi)er  thickness. 

Apple  butter  with  plums. — An  exceedingly  rich  and  snappy  but- 
ter is  made  with  apples  and  plums.  Use  1  measure  of  plums  to 
2  measures  of  peeled  and  sliced  apples.  Wash  and  cook  the  plums 
and  rub  through  a  strainer  or  colander  to  get  out  the  pits.  Cook  tlie 
apples  into  sauce,  add  the  stewed  j^luni^^,  tmd  continue  cooking  an 
hour  or  two  or  until  of  the  right  consistency.  Wien  two-tliirtls 
cooked,  add  2  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon.  WTien  finished  use  spices 
and  vanilla  according  to  taste. 

Apple  butter  with  rhubarb. — A  fairly  satisfactory  bu(ter,  or  per- 
haps relish,  is  made  of  apples  and  rhubarb.  Peel  and  cut  the  rhu- 
barb into  short  pieces  and  use  from  one-eighth  to  one-cpiarter  as 
much  as  of  peeled  and  sliced  apples.  Place  the  rhubarb  and  the 
apples  together  in  the  kettle  and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  rather 
thin  sauce.  Cook  until  the  pro[x»r  thickness.  Use  sugar  and  spices, 
as  mentioned  for  api)le  butter  with  cider.  This  must  be  sterilized 
and  tightly  sealed  at  once,  because  molds  attack  and  grow  in  it  so 
readily. 
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PEAR  BUTTER. 

Pear  butter  is  made  like  the  apple  butter  without  cider.  Use  pears 
ripe  enough  to  cook  up  well.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  them;  put  in  a 
preserving  kettle  with  a  little  water  and  cook  slowly  until  soft. 
Then  add  the  sugar,  1  cup  to  1  quart  of  sliced  pears,  and  continue 
cooking  very  slowly,  with  frequent  stirring,  for  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours.  The  butter  should  then  be  smooth  and  of  the  consistency 
of  thick  apple  sauce.  Stir  into  the  hot  butter  a  little  lemon  juice, 
with  ginger,  cinnamon,  or  other  spices  to  taste.  Pack  while  hot  in 
hot  sterilized  containers  and  cover  with  paraffin,  or  sterilize  with 
steam  as  directed  for  apple  butter. 

PEACH  BUTTER. 

Put  the  peaches  in  a  wire  basket  and  dip  them  in  boiling  water 
a  few  seconds  or  until  the  skin  slips ;  test  by  raising  the  fruit  out  of 
the  water  and  rubbing  the  skin  between  the  fingers.  Dip  the  peaches 
into  cold  water,  peel,  and  pit  them.  Well-ripened  freestone  varieties 
are  best.  Mash  the  pulp  and  cook  it  in  its  own  juice  without  adding 
water.  If  it  is  rather  coarse,  put  it  through  a  colander  or  coarse  wire 
sieve  to  make  a  butter  of  fine  texture.  To  each  measure  or  pound  of 
pulp  add  a  half  measure  or  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  cook  slowly, 
and  stir  frequently  until  the  product  is  of  the  desired  thickness.  The 
sugar  may  be  added  before  cooking  begins,  if  desired.  The  meats 
of  several  pits  may  be  cooked  either  whole  or  sliced  in  each  gallon 
of  butter.  While  still  hot,  pack  in  sterilized  jars  or  glasses  with 
tight-fitting  tops  and  sterilize  like  apple  butter  or  cover  with  hot 
paraffin. 

Peach  butter  made  with  dried  and  canned  peaches. — ^When  ripe 
peaches  are  not  available,  peach  butter  can  be  made  from  dried 
and  canned  fruits.  To  each  4  pounds  of  dried  peaches  use  2  quarts 
of  canned  peaches.  Soak  the  dried  peaches  in  water  several  hours 
and  cook  until  tender.  Add  the  canned  peaches  and  rub  the  pulp 
through  a  colander  or  wire  sieve.  Stir  2^  pounds  of  sugar  into  this 
pulp  and  cook  slowly,  stirring  often,  for  two  hours  or  until  of  the 
right  thickness.  Pack. while  hot  and  cover  with  hot  paraffin,  or  steri- 
lize like  peach  butter. 

Peach  butter  with  lemon  juice. — Pare,  pit,  and  slice  15  pounds 
of  peaches,  put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil 
in  their  own  juice.  Cook  45  minutes  and  add  5  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cook  15  minutes  longer,  add  the  juice  of  1  lemon,  and  boil  1  minute 
longer.  Boil  slowly  and  stir  often.  Pack  while  hot  and  cover  with 
hot  paraffin,  or  sterilize  like  peach  butter. 
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PLUM  BUTTER. 

Wash  the  plums,  place  them  with  a  little  water 
in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  cook  until  soft.  Then 
separate  the  skins  and  the  pits  l)y  rubbing  the 
pulp  through  a  colander  or  a  coarse  wire  sieve. 
In  the  case  of  large  freestone  plums  it  will  prob- 
ably be  easier  and  quicker  to  dip  the  fruit  into 
boiling  water  a  few  seconds  until  the  skins  crack, 
then  dip  into  cold  water,  so  that  the  skins  can  bo 
readily  slipped  off,  the  flesh  split  open,  and  the  pits 
removed. 

If  the  plums  are  very  juicy,  the  pulp  put  through 
a  colander  will  be  quite  thin  and  ought  to  l)o  boiled 
down  to  thicken  it  somewhat  before  the  sugar  is 
added.  For  each  measure  of  pulp,  whether  put 
through  the  colander  or  not.  use  a  half  to  thre«»- 
fourths  of  a  measure  of  sugar  and  cook  slowly 
with  frequent  stirring  until  the  butter  is  as  thick 
as  desired.  If  a  tart  butter  is  favored,  less  sugar 
should  be  used.  Cinnamon,  allspice,  and  cloves 
should  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  when  the  cooking 
is  finished. 

Plum  butter  should  be  packed  hot  in  hot  steril- 
ized jars  or  glasses  and  then  covered  with  hot 
paraffin,  or  else  sterilized  as  directed  for  apple 
butter. 

GARFIELD  BUTTER. 

Take  two-thirds  plums  and  one-third  peaches. 
Pare,  pit,  and  slice  the  peaches,  and  if  the  plums 
are  freestones  remove  the  pits.  Cook  the  peaches 
and  plums  together  slowly  until  soft  and  rub 
through  a  colander  or  coarse  sieve.  If  the  plums 
are  clingstones  the  pits  are  removed  by  this  opera- 
tion. To  each  measure  of  pulp  add  three-fourths 
of  a  measure  of  sugar,  cook  slowly,  and  stir  often 
until  of  the  right  thickness.  Pack  hot  an<l  covei- 
with  hot  paraffin,  or  sterilize  like  peach  butter. 

STERILIZATION  OF  CONTAINERS  FOR  T  RUIT 
BUTTERS. 


The  ordinary  glass  or  stone  jars  (fig.  1),  herniet-  ^.^^  ^  ^ 

ically  sealed  stone  jars  (fig.  2),  or  any  glass  or  gim»H  ...ntnincm 

stoneware  containers  with  or  without  air-tight  Morinf  "f r t 

covers  may  be  used  for  holding  fruit  butters.  Ster-  i.uit«'r* 
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ilize  all  containers  and  pour  in  the  boiling  hot  butter.  If  the  contain- 
ers do  not  have  air-tight  covers,  pour  hot  melted  paraffin  over  the  but- 
ter at  once  to  seal  the  top  and  keep  out  molds.  Sterilize  filled  containers 
with  tight  covers  on  by  setting  them  in  a  vessel  fitted 
Avith  a  false  bottom  and  deep  enough  to  hold  them, 
I    ^        pour  in  a  little  water,  put  on  the  cover  to  hold  the 
I     I        steam,  and  set  over  the  fire.    Begin  to  count  time 
^  when  the  steam  starts  to  escape,  and  after  5  minutes 

^  for  quart  or  smaller  sizes,  10  minutes  for  half-gallon 

/^^IP         sizes,  and  15  minutes  for  gallon  sizes,  take  the  con- 
Jjjf^HL       tainers  out  to  cool;  then  set  them  away  for  future 
use.   Do  not  disturb  the  covers  until  the  fruit  but- 
m  m     ter  is  to  be  used.    If  the  covers  do  not  fit  tightly, 

I  I     place  waxed  or  oiled  paper  in  them  to  make  a  tight 

I  m      fit  before  sterilizing.    This  sterilizing  is  for  the 

purpose  of  preventing  am-  molding,  spoiling,  or 
infection  of  the  top  layer  of  fruit  butter  and  also 
/\^^Kkjf\        take  the  place  of  paraffin,  which  is  now  quite 
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storing  fruit 
butters. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS,  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Evaporation  of  Apples.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  291.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Apple  Sirup  and  Concentrated  Cider:  New  Products  for  Utilizing  Surplus 
nnd  Cull  Apples.    (Yearbook  Separate  639.)    Price,  5  cents. 

Unfermented  Apple  Juice.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bulletin  118.)  Price,  5 
cents. 

Methods  Followed  in  the  Commercial  Canning  of  Foods.  (Department  Bul- 
letin 196.)     Price,  10  cents. 
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